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In Reply Refer To: 
1600 (CA-340) 


Dear Reader: 


Included for your review and comment is the Hollister Field Office (HFO) Proposed Resource Management Plan and 
Final Environmental Impact Statement (Proposed RMP/EIS) for the Southern Diablo Mountain Range and Central Coast 
of California. This planning effort is intended to be comprehensive, evaluating existing management plans and 
addressing current planning issues within the region. BLM appreciates to date the input provided by all those involved 
in the planning process. 


The Proposed RMP/Final EIS is a revision to the Draft RMP/EIS, which was published for public review and comment 
in October 2005; this document incorporates and responds to the input of government agencies, tribal governments, 
organizations, and individuals received on the Draft RMP/EIS. 


Release of the Proposed RMP/Final EIS initiates a 30-day protest period for proposed land use planning level decisions. 
The 30 day protest period begins from the date the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency publishes the notice of 
availability for the Proposed RMP/Final EIS in the Federal Register. All proposed decisions in the Proposed RMP/Final 
EIS are land use planning level decisions except decisions to designate routes of travel for motorized vehicles/off 
highway vehicles (OHVs). During this protest period, any person who participated in the planning process and has an 
interest that may be adversely affected by approval of the land use planning level decisions may submit a protest. 


Instructions for filing a protest with the Director of the BLM regarding the Proposed Plan/Final EIS may be found at 43 
CFR 1610.5-2. A protest may only raise those issues which were submitted for the record during the planning process. 
E-mail and faxed protests will not be accepted as valid protests unless the protesting party also provides the original 
letter by either regular or overnight mail postmarked by the close of the protest period. Under these conditions, BLM 
will consider the e-mail or faxed protest as an advance copy and it will receive full consideration. If you wish to provide 
BLM with such advance notification, please direct faxed protests to the attention of the BLM protest coordinator at 202- 
452-5112, and emails to Brenda_Hudgens-Williams@blm.gov. Please direct the follow-up letter to the appropriate 
address provided below. 


The protest must contain: 
a. The name, mailing address, telephone number, and interest of the person filing the protest. 
b. A statement of the part or parts of the plan and the issue or issues being protested. 
c. A copy of all documents addressing the issue(s) that the protesting party submitted during the planning 
process or a statement of the date they were discussed for the record. 
d. | A concise statement explaining why the protestor believes the State Director's decision is wrong. 


All protests must be in writing and mailed to one of the following addresses: 


Regular Mail: Overnight Mail: 

Director (210) Director (210) 

Attention: Brenda Williams Attention: Brenda Williams 
P.O. Box 66538 1620 L Street, N.W., Suite 1075 


Washington, D.C. 20035 Washington, D.C. 20036 


Individual respondents may request confidentiality. If you wish to withhold your name or street address from public 
review or from disclosure under the Freedom of Information Act, you must state this prominently at the beginning of 
your protest. Such requests will be honored to the extent allowed by law. All submissions from organizations and 
businesses, and from individuals identifying themselves as representatives or officials of organizations or businesses, 
will be available for public inspection in their entirety. The Director will promptly render a decision on the protest. The 
decision will be in writing and will be sent to the protesting party by certified mail, return receipt requested. The decision 
of the Director is the final decision of the Department of the Interior. 


Proposed decisions related to the selection of particular routes as open or closed to motorized vehicles/OHVs are 
implementation decisions. As such, these proposed decisions are not protestable, but are appealable to the Interior Board 
of Land Appeals upon adoption. Any decisions on route selection will be adopted with a Record of Decision (ROD). 
BLM will accept comments on proposed route decisions for 30 days from the date the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency publishes the Notice of Availability (NOA) for the Proposed RMP/Final EIS in the Federal Register. These 
comments should be submitted to the Hollister Field Office at the address above. 


Thank you for your continued interest and involvement in the management of our public lands. 
Sincerely, 
Up 
77 


Rick Cooper 
Hollister Field Manager 
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ES EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
ES.1 Introduction 


The Bureau of Land Management (BLM) Hollister Field Office (HFO) has prepared this Proposed 
Resource Management Plan/ Final Environmental Impact Statement (RMP/EIS) to provide direction for 
managing public lands in the Southern Diablo Mountain Range and Central Coast area of California. In 
all, the HFO manages approximately 274,000’ acres of land representing a variety of settings and 
landforms that provide habitat for numerous plant and animal species and offer recreation and other 
multiple-use opportunities. BLM’s mission is to sustain the health, diversity, and productivity of these 
public lands for the use and enjoyment of present and future generations. 


The regional area described in this document 1s referred to as the “Planning Area.” The Planning Area for 
the BLM HFO encompasses a 12-county region in Central California. Within the Planning Area, the 
HFO manages approximately 274,000 acres of public lands (see Figure 1 in Appendix A). These are 
referred to as BLM-administered lands. 


The Planning Area for this Proposed RMP/Final EIS does not include the approximately 63,000-acre 
Clear Creek Management Area (CCMA), which will be addressed in a separate RMP amendment specific 
to that area. 


Public land resources described in this Proposed RMP/Final EIS are in the “Planning Area.” The Planning 
Area encompasses the entire area within the boundaries of the area containing HFO-managed public 
lands, except for the Clear Creek Management Area (CCMA), regardless of jurisdiction or ownership. 
The BLM-administered lands refer to public lands within the Planning Area for which the BLM has 
authority and makes decisions (sometimes referred to as the Decision Area). 


The Planning Area has been managed in accordance with the 1984 Hollister Resource Management Plan 
(hereafter the “1984 Hollister RMP”’), a broad-scale land use planning and management document that 
provides goals and objectives and defines necessary management actions to achieve these desired 
conditions. The 1984 Hollister RMP has been amended several times since 1984 to address new issues 
and emerging trends on public lands. In addition, the BLM has since acquired new public lands that 
require management direction to achieve desired future conditions. Currently, BLM manages 7,212 acres 
of Fort Ord Public Lands, and an additional 7,441 acres will be included upon cleanup by the Army. 
Approximately 5,514 acres at Santa Cruz Coast Dairies are expected to be managed by the BLM. These 
two areas are included in this Proposed RMP/Final EIS. 


The Draft RMP/EIS presented alternatives to help BLM and interested parties understand the various 
ways of addressing issues in the region and evaluated the environmental consequences of revising the 
1984 Hollister RMP and subsequent amendments. 


Upon evaluation of the alternatives and associated impacts as described in the Draft RMP/EIS, the BLM 


selected Alternative C as the Preferred Alternative. This alternative balances resource conservation and 
ecosystem health with the production of commodities and with public use of the land and meets the 


' This number includes the approximately 63,000-acre Clear Creek Management Area (CCMA), which is addressed 
in a separate plan. 
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management goals described in Chapter 2. The Proposed RMP/Final EIS was prepared following public 
review and comment on the Draft RMP/EIS to address issues raised during the planning process. 


ES.2 Overall Vision 


The overall vision of BLM public lands management is to maintain and improve natural, cultural, and 
open space values through partnerships and collaboration for the enjoyment and use of a growing and 
diverse population of current and future generations. The BLM 1s responsible for the balanced 
management of public lands and resources and their various values so that they are considered in a 
combination that will best serve the needs of the American people. Management is based upon the 
principles of multiple use—a combination of uses that takes into accounts the long-term needs of future 
generations for renewable and nonrenewable resources. These resources include recreation, rangeland, 
timber, minerals, watersheds, fish and wildlife, wilderness, and natural, scenic, scientific, and cultural 
values. 


ES.3 Purpose and Need 


The purpose of this Proposed RMP/Final EIS is to establish goals, objectives, and management actions 
for BLM public lands that address current issues, knowledge, and conditions. This effort is needed 
because since the development of the 1984 Hollister RMP and associated amendments, many social, 
political, and environmental changes have occurred that affect resource conditions and influence public 
land uses. These changes, coupled with significant population growth that had not been anticipated in the 
1984 Hollister RMP, have presented some complex management issues that can be addressed by an 
updated land use plan. 


BLM envisions partnerships with federal, State, and local entities that could broaden involvement in the 
planning process and widen acceptance and ownership in the future management of public lands. The 
revision of the 1984 Hollister RMP allows local counties and communities to explore their common 
needs, such as planning for transportation, emergency services, law enforcement, infrastructure, and 
tourism or recreational opportunities appropriate for the surrounding communities. This planning effort is 
intended to be comprehensive, evaluating existing management plans and resolving or addressing issues 
within the region identified through public, interagency, and within-agency scoping efforts. 


The BLM is developing this Hollister RMP revision under the authority and direction of the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act (FLPMA) of 1976 (Sec. 202(a)), which states that land use plans shall be 
developed, maintained, and, when appropriate, revised for the use of the public lands. The RMP revision 
will guide public land management for lands and resources administered by the BLM within the Planning 
Area for another 10 to 15 years. 


The revised Hollister RMP provides an updated assessment of resources, uses, conditions, and trends; a 
forum for enhanced public collaboration and involvement; and a comprehensive impact analysis of 
reasonable management alternatives and resulting land use decisions. It addresses management of BLM 
lands within the Planning Area, including approximately 7,212 acres of public lands at the former Fort 
Ord military base, with an additional 7,441 acres to be transferred upon cleanup of contaminated lands 
and approximately 5,514 acres of land at the Santa Cruz Coast Dairies, if acquired. 


ES.4 Public Involvement in the Planning Process 


Public involvement in BLM’s planning process begins with a public scoping period. The objectives of 
the scoping process are to identify potentially interested parties, identify public and agency concerns, 
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define the range of issues to be examined in the plan, ensure that relevant issues are identified early and 
drive the analyses, and establish a public record. 


Three public scoping workshops were held during August 2004 to initiate the public involvement process 
for the Hollister RMP Revision. Additionally, two social and economic strategies workshops were held 
to discuss social and economic issues and concerns in the area managed by BLM’s Hollister Field Office 
and to increase public involvement for the Hollister RMP Revision. 


The Draft RMP/EIS was released to the public on October 14, 2005. The 104-day public comment period 
extended through January 27, 2006. During this period, BLM hosted three public meetings to gather 
feedback and input from the public, agencies, and interested stakeholders on all facets of the draft 
document. These meetings were as follows: 


e November 29, 2005: Coalinga, California 
e December 1, 2005: Salinas, California 


e December 7, 2005: San Jose, California 


Based on the comments and feedback received, BLM has prepared this Proposed RMP/Final EIS, which 
will be followed by a 30-day public protest period. Following the protest period, BLM will resolve 
protests and publish a Record of Decision (ROD) for the Hollister RMP for the Southern Diablo 
Mountain Range and Central Coast of California. 


ES.5 Proposed Resource Management Plan 


The basic goal of developing the Proposed RMP was to explore the range of use options, protection 
preferences, and management tools to find the optimal balance for the Planning Area. The Proposed 
RMP must meet the project purpose and need; be reasonable (i.e., manageable); provide a mix of resource 
protection, public uses, and development; be responsive to the planning themes; meet established 
planning criteria; and meet federal laws, regulations, and BLM planning policy. 


Chapter 2 identifies the goals and objectives for each BLM resource program, and specific management 
actions are then presented. The Proposed RMP balances resource conservation and ecosystem health with 
the production of commodities and with public use of the land. It places importance on collaborative 
arrangements with landowners, permit holders, and other land managers to provide opportunities to 
produce commodities from natural resources and to use the land for public purposes on a sustainable basis 
while maintaining key ecological, visual, and recreational values. 


ES.6 Affected Environment 


Chapter 3, “Affected Environment,” provides a general discussion of the Planning Area and then focuses 
on those specific lands within the Planning Area that are administered by the BLM. The affected 
environment descriptions focus on those aspects of the physical, biological, cultural, social, and economic 
conditions that could be affected by the management actions described in this Proposed RMP. 


ES.7 Environmental Consequences 
Chapter 4, “Environmental Consequences,” identifies the impacts of each management action by 


resource. Mitigation measures designed to avoid or reduce these impacts are incorporated into the 
management actions of this Proposed RMP. 
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ES.8 Consultation and Coordination 


The RMP revision allows BLM the opportunity to review existing agreements and consider cooperative 
agreements with other government agencies, including the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), 
the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service (USFWS), the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers (USACE), the California 
Department of Forestry and Fire Protection (CDF), the California State Historic Preservation Office 
(SHPO), the California Department of Fish and Game (CDFG), the California Regional Water Quality 
Control Board, the Monterey Bay Unified Air Pollution Control District (MBUAPCD), and other local 
agencies. 


The Tachi Yokut tribe of the Santa Rosa Rancheria is the only federally recognized Native American 
group in the Planning Area. Personal contacts between BLM officials and tribal representatives are 
routinely scheduled for other planning activities in the Hollister Field Office, and BLM has extended the 
opportunity to provide input for the RMP revision to the Tachi Yokut tribe throughout the planning 
process. 


The HFO also participates in several regional Coordinated Resource Management Planning (CRMP) 
groups. Coordinated resource management is a voluntary planning process that has proven to be 
successful in the management of natural resources and 1s rapidly gaining acceptance nationwide as an 
essential tool in watershed management. CRMP allows local people to provide input in making and 
implementing proactive natural resource management decisions and involves bringing all affected 
stakeholder groups together to set common goals and resolve resource issues as a team. BLM participates 
in the following CRMP groups: Arroyo Pasajero Watershed, Cantua Creek Watershed, Pajaro Watershed, 
Panoche-Silver Creek Watershed, and Fort Ord. 


ES.9 Summary of Major Planning Issues 


Eighteen resource programs are addressed in this Proposed RMP/Final EIS. The following items are 
planning issues that were identified during the scoping process and/or through public comments on the 
Draft RMP: 

e Off-highway vehicle (OHV) management and route designations; 

e Establishing recreation-carrying capacities; 

e Providing recreational opportunities to meet the public demand; 

e Management of current and future special status species; 

e The potential for the spread of noxious weeds; 

e Consideration of lands to be designated for special management; 

e Land tenure adjustments; 

e Fluid and solid mineral development; 

e Impacts on watershed resources and water quality; 

e Resource management impacts on air quality in non-attainment areas; and 


e Implementation of the Federal Wildland Fire Policy. 
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1.00 INTRODUCTION 


The regional area described in this document is referred to as the “Planning Area.” The Planning Area for 
the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) Hollister Field Office (HFO) encompasses a 12-county region in 
Central California. Within the Planning Area, the HFO manages approximately 274,000 acres of public 
lands (see Figure 1 in Appendix A). These are referred to as BLM-administered lands. 


This document does not address the 63,000-acre Clear Creek Management Area (CCMA), which 1s within 
the Planning Area; that area will be analyzed in a separate Resource Management Plan (RMP) 
amendment specific to that area (see subsection 1.3.3). This document does, however, address newly 
acquired lands at Fort Ord and potential acquisitions at Fort Ord and Coast Dairies. 


The original Hollister RMP was prepared in 1984 (BLM 1984). Since 1984, the Hollister RMP has been 
amended several times to address new issues and emerging trends on public lands. In addition, BLM has 
since acquired new public lands in the Planning Area that must be included in a land use plan to 
determine the desired future conditions and appropriate management actions to achieve these conditions. 
These factors, among others, are the main drivers for the BLM to update the RMP. 


The 2005 Draft RMP/Draft Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) (BLM June 2005) presents 
alternatives to help the BLM and interested parties understand the various ways of addressing issues in 
the region and evaluates the environmental consequences of revising the 1984 RMP and subsequent 
amendments. 


Upon evaluation of the alternatives and associated impacts described in the Draft RMP/EIS (BLM 2005), 
and based on public and agency comments on that document, the BLM has prepared the Proposed RMP 
described in this document. The Proposed RMP is comprised of the management actions listed under 
Alternative C in the Draft RMP/EIS with small changes as a result of comments received. The Proposed 
RMP balances resource conservation and ecosystem health with the production of commodities and 
public use of the land. 


1.1 Purpose and Need for Revising the 1984 Hollister Resource 
Management Plan 


The purpose of this Proposed RMP/Final EIS is to establish goals, objectives, and management actions 
for BLM public lands that address current issues, knowledge, and conditions. This effort is needed 
because since the development of the 1984 Hollister RMP and associated amendments, many social, 
political, and environmental changes have occurred that affect resource conditions and influence public 
land uses. These changes, coupled with significant population growth that had not been anticipated in the 
1984 Hollister RMP, have presented some complex management issues that can be addressed by an 
updated land use plan. 


BLM envisions partnerships with Federal, State, and local entities that could broaden involvement in the 
planning process and widen acceptance and ownership in the future management of public lands. The 
revision of the 1984 Hollister RMP allows local counties and communities to explore their common 
needs, such as planning for transportation, emergency services, law enforcement, infrastructure, and 
tourism or recreational opportunities appropriate for the surrounding communities. This planning effort is 
intended to be comprehensive, evaluating existing management plans and resolving or addressing issues 
within the region identified through public, interagency, and within-agency scoping efforts. 
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The BLM is developing this Hollister RMP revision under the authority and direction of the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act (FLPMA) of 1976 (Sec. 202(a)), which states that land use plans shall be 
developed, maintained, and, when appropriate, revised for the use of the public lands. The RMP revision 
will guide public land management for lands and resources administered by the BLM within the Planning 
Area for another 10 to 15 years. 


The revised Hollister RMP provides an updated assessment of resources, uses, conditions, and trends; a 
forum for enhanced public collaboration and involvement; and a comprehensive impact analysis of 
reasonable management alternatives and resulting land use decisions. It addresses management of BLM 
lands within the Planning Area, including approximately 7,212 acres of public lands at the former Fort 
Ord military base, with an additional 7,441 acres to be transferred upon cleanup of contaminated lands 
and approximately 5,514 acres of land at the Santa Cruz Coast Dairies, if acquired. 


Chapter 2 of this document presents the management actions that make up the Proposed RMP. It reflects 
the BLM’s preferred alternative from the Draft RMP/EIS and additional elements resulting from public 
and agency comments on the Draft RMP/EIS. Refer to Chapter 2 of the Draft RMP/EIS (2005) for 
complete descriptions of the range of alternatives analyzed, including the No Action alternative. Chapter 
3 of this document describes the existing environment that would be affected by the Proposed RMP, and 
Chapter 4 describes the environmental consequences associated with implementing the Proposed RMP. 
Finally, Chapter 5 provides information about the collaboration and consultation that has been conducted 
in the preparation of this report. 


1.2 Planning Area Description 


The Planning Area encompasses all or part of 12 counties. The HFO manages approximately 274,000 
acres of public land located in 11 counties—Alameda, Contra Costa, Monterey, San Benito, San Mateo, 
Santa Clara, and Santa Cruz Counties and portions of Fresno, Merced, Stanislaus, and San Joaquin 
Counties. San Francisco County is also within the Planning Area; however, there are no BLM-managed 
public lands currently located in that county (see Figure 1 in Appendix A). These scattered public land 
parcels vary in size from less than 40 to more than 50,000 acres, with the most notable holdings located 
on the Central Coast at the former Fort Ord military base and in the western San Joaquin Valley. The 
BLM also administers subsurface minerals on approximately 588,197 acres of “split estate” (areas where 
the BLM administers Federal subsurface minerals but the surface is owned by a non-Federal entity). 


The lands managed by the HFO are bounded by the Pacific Ocean on the west and the San Joaquin Valley 
on the east. They include a variety of settings and landforms, including the Central Coast Range, the 
Salinas and San Joaquin Valleys, and three major watersheds: the Pajaro, which drains into the Pacific 
Ocean, and Arroyo Pasajaro and Silver Creek, which drain into the San Joaquin Valley. The BLM’s 
mission is to sustain the health, diversity, and productivity of these public lands for the use and enjoyment 
of present and future generations. 


About two-thirds of the public lands managed by the HFO consist of chaparral and oak woodland 
vegetation. Approximately one-third of public lands (primarily on the eastern slopes of the Diablo Range 
and the southern Salinas Valley) consist of annual grassland and half-shrub vegetation. The terrain is 
typically steep and mountainous. Elevations range from near sea level to more than 5,000 feet. 


1.2.1 Area Profile 
Public land resources described in this RMP/EIS revision are classified as “Planning Areas” or “Decision 


Areas.” The Planning Area encompasses the entire area within the boundaries of the HFO, except for the 
CCMA, regardless of jurisdiction or ownership. The BLM-administered lands refer to public lands 
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within the Planning Area for which the BLM has authority and makes decisions (sometimes referred to as 
the Decision Area). However, in addressing Federal minerals and decisions regarding these minerals, 
BLM-administered lands also includes the subsurface minerals or “split estate” (e.g., State Trust Land, 
private land). 


This RMP revision incorporates existing BLM-administered land and recently acquired public lands into 
four Management Areas. Table 1.2-1 identifies the Management Areas and the acres of BLM- 
administered lands in each. Figure 1 shows the boundaries of the four Management Areas and the BLM- 
administered lands included within each Management Area. 


Table 1.2-1 Hollister RMP Revision: Management 
Areas (Exclusive of the CCMA) 


Acres of 
Management Area (MA) BLM-administered Lands 


1.2.2 Planning Approach 


In general, the BLM supports a comprehensive watershed-based approach for managing public lands to 
allow for land use planning at multiple scales. Planning at multiple scales may occur when it is necessary 
to resolve issues for geographic areas that are different from the geographic areas covered by a traditional 
RMP. For example, broad-scale (regional) planning could identify issues such as invasive weeds that 
cross BLM field office boundaries or other jurisdictional boundaries. While it is important to recognize 
these issues and consider the impacts the RMP revision may have on the surrounding communities and 
landscapes, the decisions in this land use plan affect only actions on BLM public lands. 


Planning at multiple geographic scales also allows the BLM to tailor decisions to specific needs and 
circumstances, such as specific habitat requirements for a large watershed area. This type of planning 
also enhances public involvement by allowing the public to focus on a particular area of interest. It also 
provides decision-makers with the proper information for specific levels of decision-making. 


1.3 Scoping/Issues 


1.3.1 Public Involvement in the Planning Process 


Public involvement in the BLM’s planning process begins with a public scoping period. The Council on 
Environmental Quality (CEQ) under the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 (NEPA) defines 
scoping as an “early and open process for determining the scope of issues to be addressed and for 
identifying the significant issues related to a proposed action” (40 Code of Federal Regulations (CFR) 
1501.7). Objectives of the scoping process are to: 

e Identify potentially interested parties; 

e Identify public and agency concerns; 


e Define the range of issues that will be examined in the plan; 


e Ensure that relevant issues are identified early and drive the analyses; and 
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e Establish a public record. 


This RMP revision incorporates individual planning efforts that began previously with the Coast Dairies 
and Fort Ord Public Lands planning projects, as described below. 


On March 9, 2001, the BLM published the “Notice of Intent (NOI) to Participate in a Multi-Jurisdictional 
Land-Use Planning Effort, With Environmental Impact Analysis, for the Coast Dairies Property, Santa 
Cruz County, CA, and Prepare an Amendment to the Hollister Resource Management Plan” (Federal 
Register, Volume 66, Number 47). This ushered in a series of scoping meetings and led to the 
development of the Coast Dairies Long-Term Resource Protection and Access Plan (TPL 2003). The 
Trust for Public Lands (TPL) is the current landowner. This planning strategy has not yet been adopted 
by the BLM; however, it will aid in guiding the development of the RMP revision. 


On April 17, 2003, the BLM published the “NOI to Prepare an Amendment to the Hollister RMP and 
Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) for the Fort Ord Public Lands Project in Monterey County, 
California” (Federal Register, Volume 68, Number 74). This ushered in three scoping meetings and the 
development of a scoping report. That scoping report helped frame the issues and opportunities for the 
Hollister RMP revision. 


On March 30, 2004, the BLM published the “NOI to Prepare a Resource Management Plan Revision/ 
Environmental Impact Statement for the Hollister Field Office” in the Federal Register (Volume 69, 
Number 61). Following the NOI, the BLM hosted three public scoping workshops to increase public 
involvement in the development of this revised Hollister RMP. The time and location of each workshop 
was chosen to maximize workshop visibility for the general public and generate interest from the 
communities most often associated with the public lands in the Planning Area. 


The Draft RMP/EIS was released to the public on October 14, 2005. The 104-day public comment period 
extended through January 27, 2006. During this period, the BLM hosted three public meetings to gather 
feedback and input from the public, agencies, and interested stakeholders on all facets of the draft 
document. The dates and locations of these meetings were as follows: 


e November 29, 2005: Coalinga, California 
e December 1, 2005: Salinas, California 


e December 7, 2005: San Jose, California 


Based on the comments and feedback received, the BLM has prepared this Proposed RMP/Final EIS, 
which will be followed by a 30-day public protest period. Following the protest period, BLM will resolve 
protests and publish a Record of Decision for the Hollister RMP for the Southern Diablo Mountain Range 
and Central Coast of California. 


1.3.2 Summary of Major Planning Issues 


Based on internal scoping, public input, and analysis of current land use/management issues in the 
Planning Area by BLM staff, 18 program areas are addressed in this revised Hollister RMP. The 
following planning issues were identified during the scoping process and/or through public comments on 
the Draft RMP: 


e Off-highway vehicle (OHV) management and route designations; 


e Establishment of recreation carrying capacities; 
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Recreational opportunities to meet the public demand; 

Management of current and future special status species; 

The potential for the spread of noxious weeds; 

Consideration of lands to be designated for special management; 
Land tenure adjustments (land disposal, acquisition, and exchanges); 
Fluid and solid mineral development; 

Impacts on watershed resources and water quality; 

Impacts on air quality in nonattainment areas; and 


Implementation of the Federal Wildland Fire Policy. 


Issues Considered but Not Further Analyzed 


A number of issues raised during scoping were determined to be beyond the scope of the RMP revision. 
For example, issues related to state and private land are not analyzed in this document because the RMP 
prescribes management for BLM-administered lands only. The following issues are not further analyzed 
in this report: 


Fort Ord Reuse Plan. Several respondents identified issues that were outside the scope of the 
BLM’s responsibilities and/or area of expertise at the former Fort Ord. Most of these comments 
referred to preferences about the level and type of development that would occur on lands that are 
slated for transfer to local government agencies. For example, some respondents were concerned 
with the type of housing opportunities that would be provided by local jurisdictions and voiced 
preferences about the type of development that should cater to various economic classes. While 
this is an important issue that local government agencies are addressing, this issue is outside the 
BLM’s management authority. 


Wilderness Designation. The HFO currently manages four Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs) in 
the Planning Area. However, only the U.S. Congress can designate official wilderness to be 
added to the National Wilderness Preservation System. 


Botanical Areas. The U.S. Department of Agriculture Forest Service (USFS) and the BLM 
operate under separate guidance from the Department of Agriculture and the Department of the 
Interior. The USFS identifies Special Interest Areas that include Botanical Areas and Research 
Natural Areas. While the BLM does designate Research Natural Areas for the purpose of non- 
manipulative research and study, it does not designate Botanical Areas, which are established by 
the USFS to protect sensitive resources and, where appropriate, to foster public education and 
enjoyment. 


Clear Creek Management Area. The CCMA is not addressed in this document. The CCMA 
encompasses approximately 63,000 acres of BLM-administered public land that has been used 
extensively for OHV recreation for many years as well as for other recreational uses such as 
hunting, rock collecting, watching native wildlife, and hiking. In 1984, a large portion of the 
CCMA was designated as an Area of Critical Environmental Concern (ACEC), primarily due to 
the unique serpentine soils in the area and the related human health concerns over naturally 
occurring asbestos in those soils. Accordingly, the BLM has decided to address land use 
planning in the CCMA separately to focus on multiple uses, human health issues, and the 
acquisition and consolidation of public lands. 
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1.4 Planning Criteria 


An RMP inventories the natural resources and analyzes the socioeconomic environment associated with a 
planning area (43 CFR 1610.4-4). To do this, the BLM must: (1) analyze the inventory data and other 
information available to determine the ability of the planning area to respond to identified issues and 
opportunities; and (2) prove, consistent with multiple use principles, the basis for formulating reasonable 
alternatives, including the types of resources to be developed or protected. 


The analysis should: 


e Describe the current conditions and trends of the resources and the uses/activities in the planning 
area sufficient to create a framework from which to resolve the planning issues through the 
development of alternatives; 


e Establish indicators or criteria that will be used in evaluating the effects of the alternatives; 


e Describe the status (the physical and biological processes that affect ecosystem function; the 
condition of individual components such as soil, water, vegetation, and wildlife habitat; and the 
relative value and scarcity of the resources) or present characteristics and condition of the public 
land; and 


e Address social and economic conditions to understand how people, communities, and economies 
interact with the ecosystem. 


Planning criteria helf to: (1) streamline the RMP’s preparation and focus; (2) establish standards, 
analytical techniques, and measures to be used in the process; (3) guide development of the RMP; 
(4) guide and direct issue resolution; and (5) identify factors and data to consider in making decisions. 


Principles of ecosystem management and a continuing commitment to multiple use and sustained yield 
will also guide land use decisions in the Planning Area. The commitment to multiple uses does not mean 
that all land would be open for all uses. Some uses may be excluded on certain lands to protect specific 
resource values or uses. Any exclusions, however, would be based on laws or regulations, or be 
determined through the planning process and subject to public involvement. 


Planning criteria developed during public scoping will help guide the planning effort. The planning 
criteria for this planning effort are: 


e Recognize valid existing rights; 
e Comply with existing law, executive orders, regulations, and BLM policy and program guidance; 
e Seek public input; 


e Consider adjoining non-public lands when making management decisions to minimize land use 
conflicts; 


e Consider the planning jurisdictions of other Federal agencies and State, local and tribal 
governments; 


e Develop a reasonable range of alternatives; 
e Use current scientific data to evaluate appropriate management strategies; and 


e Analyze the socioeconomic effects of alternatives along with the environmental effects. 
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1.5 Planning Process 
In general, the BLM follows the eight-step planning process outlined below: 


e Step 1 — Planning Issues Identified. Issues and concerns are identified through a scoping 
process that includes the public, Indian tribes, other Federal agencies, and State and local 
governments. 


e Step 2 — Planning Criteria Development. Planning criteria are created to ensure decisions are 
made to address the issues pertinent to the planning effort. Planning criteria are derived from a 
variety of sources, including applicable laws and regulations, existing management plans, 
coordination with other agencies’ programs, and the results of public and agency scoping. The 
planning criteria may be updated or changed as planning proceeds. 


e Step 3 — Data and Information Collection. Data and information for the resources in the 
planning area are collected based on the planning criteria. 


e Step 4- Alternatives Formulation. A range of reasonable management alternatives that address 
issues identified during scoping is developed. 


e Step 5- Alternatives Assessment. The estimated environmental effects of each alternative are 
estimated and analyzed. 


e Step 6—- Preferred Alternative Selection. The alternative that best resolves planning issues is 
identified as the preferred alternative. 


e Step 7-— Resource Management Plan Selection. First, a Draft RMP/EIS is issued and made 
available to the public for a review period of 90 calendar days. During this time, the BLM holds 
another round of public meetings to gather comments and accepts comments in writing. After 
comments on the draft document are received, the draft is modified as necessary, and the 
Proposed RMP/Final EIS is published and made available for public review for 30 calendar days. 
A Record of Decision (ROD) is signed to approve the Final RMP/EIS. 


e Step 8 — Implementation and Monitoring. Management measures outlined in the approved 
plan are implemented, and future monitoring is conducted to test their effectiveness. Changes are 
made as necessary to achieve the desired results. 


1.5.1 Relationship to BLM Policies, Plans, and Programs 


The major planning and decision documents that will be used to guide resources management in the 
revised RMP/EIS are described below. 


1.5.1.1 BLM Plans and Programs 

The BLM has three principal levels of land use planning decisions: the RMP level, the activity level, and 
the site-specific level. This RMP focuses on broad resource objectives and direction while providing 
some activity-level guidance and site-specific decisions, and will build upon a 30-year history of natural 


resource management in Central California. 


Table 1.5-1 highlights some of the major plans and policies that have led to the present management of 
the area. 
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Table 1.5-1 Existing Management Plans for the Hollister Field Office 


The preceding plans are incorporated in this RMP/EIS by reference but are not included herein. 


In addition, some of these plans, as well as others, are currently being updated in a parallel process to the 
RMP/EIS. Proposed components of these revisions or updates are incorporated into the Proposed RMP to 
allow for an analysis of their potential environmental impacts. All of the new or revised plans will be 
included in the Administrative Record for this project and are available upon request. New or updated 
plans may include the following: 

e ACEC Management Plan (existing, enlarged, and proposed ACECs); 

e Coast Dairies Management Plan; 

e Hollister Field Office Fire Management Plan; 

e Fort Ord Habitat Conservation Plan (HCP); 

e Special Recreation Management Area (SRMA) Management Plans; and 


e Integrated Pest Management Plan. 
Additional major plans, policies and programs that apply to BLM land use planning include: 
Rangeland Health Standards and Guidelines 
The Central California standards for rangeland health and guidelines for livestock grazing management 
were adopted in 2000 for managing grazing on BLM public lands in the planning area. BLM is required 
by policy to use these standards and guidelines for evaluating rangeland health. 


California Vegetation Management Environmental Impact Statement 


This 1988 EIS describes and analyzes the consequences of implementing a program to control vegetation 
on public lands in California. While this EIS addresses the impacts of different vegetation control 
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techniques, subsequent environmental analyses will be prepared in conformance with the revised Hollister 
RMP/EIS, which will address site-specific impacts of individual projects. 


BLM Wilderness Recommendations 


Wilderness studies were completed for all BLM lands as a requirement under Section 603 of the FLPMA, 
and recommendations have been formally submitted to Congress by the President. Therefore, these 
decisions cannot be changed except by Congressional action. In the Planning Area, approximately 22,287 
acres are being managed in four Wilderness Study Areas until Congress makes the final wilderness 
determination through legislative action. 


California Coastal National Monument Resource Management Plan 


The BLM released the Resource Management Plan for the California Coastal National Monument 
(CCNM) in September 2005. The document details the management strategy for approximately 20,000 
rocks, small islands, exposed reefs, and pinnacles off the 1,100-mile length of the California coast. These 
features, encompassing about 1,000 acres, are within a 14,600 square nautical mile (NM) area extending 
from the mean high tide line out to 12 NM, as delineated by the presidential proclamation establishing the 
California Coastal National Monument on January 11, 2000. 


Overall, the RMP for the CCNM focuses on protection of the scenic and geologic formations of the 
monument and the habitat they provide for seabirds, sea mammals, and unique vegetation. The RMP also 
discusses provisions for research, education, and additional planning through collaboration, cooperation, 
and coordination with agencies and organizations that have natural and/or cultural resources management 
responsibilities along the coast. Five BLM field offices have jurisdiction over portions of the California 
coast, including the HFO. Each of these field offices has a plan that guides policies and land use. The 
CCNM RMP amends these other BLM plans where inconsistencies exist between the CCNM RMP and 
those plans. 


National OHV Strategy 


The BLM released a National Management Strategy for Motorized Off-highway Vehicle Use on Public 
Lands on January 19, 2001. This strategy is aimed at recognizing the interests of motorized OHV users 
while protecting environmentally sensitive areas on the public lands. It also seeks to focus the Agency’s 
scarce funding and staffing resources on motorized OHV management on the ground at the local field 
office level. 


National Mountain Bike Strategy 


The BLM’s National Mountain Bicycling Strategic Action Plan is a comprehensive approach to 
addressing issues regarding mountain bicycling and other mechanical transport activities on public lands. 
This Action Plan focuses on guidance and actions for BLM field office managers and staff, interest 
groups, and individuals. It provides innovative and proactive approaches to protect soil, water, wildlife 
habitat, threatened or endangered plant and animal species, native vegetation, heritage resources, and 
other resources while providing for high-quality, environmentally responsible recreational opportunities. 
Implementation of this Action Plan will be an ongoing, adaptive approach that will require the continued 
cooperation and participation of the public. 
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Bird Conservation Plans 


The Point Reyes Bird Observatory (PRBO) has developed an approach to address bird conservation and 
habitat issues on a continental scale in cooperation with a voluntary, international coalition known as 
Partners In Flight (PIF). Formed in 1990, Partners In Flight was originally dedicated to reversing the 
decline of neotropical migratory songbirds but soon expanded its mission to include all landbirds. 


The California Partners In Flight (CalPIF) program has completed six habitat- and bioregion-based Bird 
Conservation Plans (BCPs) for riparian, oak woodlands, coastal scrub and chaparral, grasslands, 
coniferous forests, and the Sierra Nevada bioregion. One of the main goals of the CalPIF BCP is to 
document the health and status of bird populations across the entire state. To this end, the PRBO has 
developed a database of CalPIF bird monitoring sites and has served as a repository for species breeding- 
status information for the entire state. Combined with the associated CalPIF study areas database and 
focal species breeding-status database, these plans provide the foundation for adaptive conservation 
management in California’s habitats. 


Wind Energy Development Program 


The BLM is responsible for the development of wind energy resources on BLM-administered lands. 
Currently, about 500 megawatts (MW) of wind capacity is installed nationwide under right-of-way 
(ROW) grants administered by the BLM. 


The BLM developed a Programmatic EIS for Wind Energy Development, released as a final document in 
June 2005. The Wind Energy EIS establishes policies and best management practices (BMPs) for 
ensuring that the impacts of wind energy development on BLM-administered lands will be kept to a 
minimum. The policies and BMPs are applicable to all wind energy development projects. These 
elements of the program, along with a proposed universal amendment to land use plans, will result in 
shorter time lines and reduced costs for wind energy projects, thereby facilitating development. In 
addition, it would ensure consistency in the way ROW applications and grants for wind energy 
development are managed. 


Native American Consultation per Executive Orders 12866, 13084, et seq. 


Executive Order 12866 is intended to enhance planning and coordination with respect to both new and 
existing regulations and to make the process more accessible and open to the public. Executive Order 
13084 establishes requirements for meaningful consultation and collaboration with Indian tribal 
governments in the development of regulatory practices on Federal matters that significantly or uniquely 
affect their communities. 


CFR Title 43, Section 1610, and BLM Manual 1601 and Handbook 1601 on Land use Planning 


43 CFR 1610 states that guidance for preparation and amendment of resource management plans may be 
provided by the Director and State Director, as needed, to help the District and Area Manager and staff 
prepare a specific plan. 


The 1601 Manual and 1601 Handbook provide guidance to the BLM on the requirements of the FLPMA, 
the BLM’s Planning Regulations (43 CFR 1600), and NEPA. Nothing in the Manual or Handbook 
supersedes the legal and regulatory mandates in the CFR. The Manual and Handbook provide guidance 
for preparing new RMPs, plan revisions, plan amendments, other equivalent plans (e.g., plans adopted 
from other agencies), and subsequent implementation-level plans. Procedures and requirements are set 
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forth to ensure that the BLM’s plans meet regulatory and statutory requirements. To the extent possible, 
this guidance integrates land use planning requirements with requirements under NEPA. 


1.5.1.2 Collaboration with Other Agencies and Groups 
Intergovernmental and Interagency 


The RMP revision will allow the BLM the opportunity to review existing agreements and consider 
cooperative agreements with the Federal, State, and local agencies to improve management of public land 
resources in the Planning Area. These agencies include: 

e U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 

e USS. Fish and Wildlife Service 

e U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 

e California Department of Forestry and Fire Protection 

e California State Historic Preservation Office 

e California Department of Fish and Game 

e California Regional Water Quality Control Board 

e Monterey Bay Air Pollution Control Board 


Tribal Relationships 


The Tachi Yokut tribe of the Santa Rosa Rancheria is the only federally recognized Native American 
group in the Planning Area. Personal contacts between BLM officials and tribal representatives are 
routinely scheduled for other planning activities in the HFO, and the BLM has extended the opportunity 
to provide input for the RMP revision to the Tachi Yokut tribe throughout the planning process. 


Other Stakeholder Relationships 


The BLM HFO participates in the following regional Coordinated Resource Management Planning 
(CRMP) groups: 

e Arroyo Pasajero Watershed CRMP, 

e Cantua Creek Watershed CRMP, 

e Pajaro Watershed CRMP, 

e Panoche-Silver Creek Watershed CRMP, and 

e Fort Ord CRMP. 
Coordinated resource management is a voluntary planning process that has proven to be successful in the 
management of natural resources and is rapidly gaining acceptance nationwide as an essential tool in 
watershed management. The CRMP process allows local people to provide input in making and 


implementing proactive natural resource management decisions. It involves bringing all affected 
stakeholder groups together to set common goals and resolve resource issues as a team. 
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1.6 Federal Programs 


1.6.1 Los Padres National Forest - Southern California Land Management Plan 
Revisions 


Approximately 760 acres of BLM wilderness and one Wilderness Study Area in the Planning Area share 
common boundaries with Los Padres National Forest. The RMP revision will strive to enhance BLM 

coordination with the U.S. Forest Service for management activities in the Ventana Additions Wilderness 
and the Bear Mountain Wilderness Study Area. 


1.6.2 State Land Use Plans 


Similar to many public lands, a complex land ownership pattern within the Planning Area continues to 
influence BLM coordination with agencies administering California State Lands, which are interspersed 
throughout the HFO’s jurisdiction. While several agreements exist among State agencies and the BLM, 
the RMP revision offers a unique opportunity to promote interagency cooperation to enhance natural 
resource management. In particular, the BLM’s California Coastal National Monument (CCNM) RMP is 
designed to encourage “appreciation and understanding of the coastal rocks and islands” along the entire 
coastline, with administrative responsibility managed at the field office level. Essential to the CCNM 
RMP is a strong partnership with the California State Parks and California Department of Fish and Game 
(CDFG) because of overlapping jurisdictions and environmental laws and regulations. 


The CCNM is a unique landscape on the Central Coast and is a focus for tourists from around the world. 
Although the HFO currently holds no public land parcels on the coast, the Central Coast is home to many 
state beaches and parks that are uniquely prepared to manage the CCNM in coordination with the BLM. 


Table 1.6-1 lists the State properties, parks, and beaches within the Planning Area. 


Table 1.6-1 


State Properties, Parks, and Beaches within the Planning Area 


Central Coast MA 

Thornton State Beach 

Pacifica State Beach 

Gray Whale Cove State Beach 
Montara State Beach 

Point Montara Light Station 
Half Moon Bay State Beach 
San Gregario State Beach 
Pomponio State Beach 
Pescadero State Beach 

Bean Hollow State Beach 
Pigeon Point Light Station State Historic Park 
Ano Nuevo State Park* 

Wilder Ranch State Park 
Natural Bridges State Beach 
Lighthouse Fields State Beach* 
New Brighton State Beach 
Seacliff State Beach 

Manresa State Beach 

Sunset State Beach 


* Planning efforts in progress. 


Marina State Beach 

Fort Ord Dunes State Beach 

Asilomar State Beach* 

Carmel River State Beach 

Point Lobos State Reserve 

Garrapata State Park 

Point Sur State Historic Park* 

Andrews Molera State Park 

Julia Pfeiffer Burns 

Limekiln State Park 

Mount Diablo State Park 

Hollister Hills SVRA 

Salinas River State Beach 

Zmudowski State Beach 

Pfeiffer-Big Sur State Park 

Big Basin State Park 

Forest of Nisene Marks State Park 

San Luis Reservoir State Recreation Area 
Bethany Reservoir State Recreation Area 
San Francisco State Fish and Game Refuge 
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Coalinga Mineral Springs County Park and Henry Coe State Park are adjacent to BLM public land in the 
San Joaquin Management Area, further driving the need for coordinating land use plans to enhance 
natural resource management and/or execute land tenure adjustments. 


A large portion of the Panoche, Tumey, Ciervo, and Griswold Hills areas has been managed cooperatively 
with the CDFG since August 11, 1962, when Public Land Order 2460 established the Panoche National 
Cooperative Land and Wildlife Management Area (NCLWMA). The NCLWMA covers most of the 
public lands in the San Joaquin Management Area. The BLM has worked extensively with the CDFG to 
improve habitat for upland game birds in the NCLWMA. Furthermore, the CDFG manages the Panoche 
Hills Ecological Reserve adjacent to BLM public lands in the San Joaquin Management Area, offering 
additional opportunities in the RMP revision to coordinate land use planning and natural resource 
management activities to support future projects. 


1.6.3 County Plans 


The Planning Area spans 12 counties, each with their own General Plan. Many counties are in the 
process of updating these General Plans to address economic development, population growth, and 
affordable housing. In addition to these concerns, county General Plans define open space and 
conservation policy in the Hollister Planning Area and opportunities to coordinate with Federal agencies 
such as the BLM. 


Table 1.6-2 lists the county General Plans for land within the Planning Area. 


Table 1.6-2 County Plans 


1.7 Federal Statutes 


A broad range of Federal laws guide development of the RMP revision. Key laws with bearing on the 
planning decisions are discussed below. 


1.7.1 Federal Land Policy and Management Act 


The FLPMA establishes the authority and provides guidance for how public lands are to be managed by 
the BLM. In managing public lands on the basis of multiple use and sustained yield, the FLPMA requires 
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that the quality of scientific, scenic, historical, ecological, environmental, air and atmospheric, water 
resource, and archaeological values be protected. The revised RMP/EIS will not terminate any valid 
ROW or customary operation, maintenance, repair, or replacement activities in existing ROWs on BLM 
lands. 


1.7.2 National Environmental Policy Act 


This legislation established a national policy to maintain conditions under which people and nature can 
exist in productive harmony and fulfill the social, economic, and other requirements of present and future 
generations of Americans. NEPA established the CEQ to coordinate environmental matters at the Federal 
level and advise the President on such matters. The law requires all Federal actions that could result in a 
significant impact on the environment to be subject to review by Federal, tribal, state, and local 
environmental authorities, as well as affected parties and interested citizens. 


1.7.3. Endangered Species Act 


Management activities on private and public lands are subject to the Federal Endangered Species Act of 
1973 (ESA), as amended. The ESA directs project proponents or government agencies, as appropriate, to 
consult with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (USFWS) and/or National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration Fisheries Service (NOAA Fisheries) to address the effects of management activities on 
threatened and endangered species and designated critical habitats. Consultation leads to the issuance of a 
Biological Opinion and may result in issuance of a Section 10(a) permit (for non-Federal actions) or a 
Section 7 permit (for Federal actions) by the USFWS and/or NOAA Fisheries. The BLM is consulting 
with the USFWS and/or NOAA Fisheries regarding any actions in this RMP that may affect listed species 
under the ESA. To this end, a Biological Assessment has been prepared for the actions proposed through 
this RMP. 


1.7.4 National Historic Preservation Act 


The National Historic Preservation Act (NHPA) 1s the primary Federal law providing for the protection 
and preservation of cultural resources. The NHPA established the National Register of Historic Places, 
the Advisory Council on Historic Preservation, and the State Office of Historic Preservation. 


1.7.5 Migratory Bird Treaty Act 


The Migratory Bird Treaty Act (MBTA) is the domestic law that implements the United States’ 
commitment to four international conventions (with Canada, Japan, Mexico, and Russia) for the 
protection of a shared migratory bird resource. The MBTA decrees that all migratory birds and their parts 
(including eggs, nests, and feathers) be fully protected. Each of the conventions protects selected species 
of birds that are common to multiple countries (i.e., they occur in both countries at some point during 
their annual life cycle). The MBTA is implemented by the USFWS. BLM will be required to manage the 
bird populations on BLM-administered public lands consistent with the requirements of the MTBA. 


1.7.6 Anadromous Fish Management 


The Interim Management Strategies for Managing Anadromous Fish-Producing Watersheds on Federal 
Lands in Eastern Oregon and Washington, Idaho, and portions of California (PACFISH 1995) amended 
land use plans to include these standards and guidelines for all management activities. The decisions in 
the revised Hollister RMP incorporate the PACFISH standards and guidelines and will be consistent with 
and/or complementary to these strategies. Activity plans and implementation of projects pursuant to a 
revised Hollister RMP may further refine PACFISH implementation. 
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1.8 Overall Vision 

The overall vision of BLM public lands management, derived from public scoping, inter-agency dialogue, 
and the BLM’s interdisciplinary team, is to “maintain and improve natural, cultural, and open space 


values across a variety of central California landscapes through partnerships and collaboration, for the 
enjoyment and use of a growing and diverse population of current and future generations.” 
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2.0 PROPOSED RESOURCE MANAGEMENT PLAN 


This chapter details the proposed management actions for this Bureau of Land Management (BLM) 
Hollister Field Office (HFO) Resource Management Plan (RMP) and Final EIS. Eighteen program areas 
and the management actions proposed for each program are described in this chapter. The land use 
management actions described in this chapter address identified issues, management concerns, and 
current and projected future uses of the lands administered by the HFO in the Planning Area. 


2.1 Overview of the Draft RMP Alternatives 


The Draft RMP/Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) presented a range of alternatives that reflect 
direction provided by numerous laws, mandates, policies, and plans. These include the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act (FLPMA), the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA), and BLM 
planning regulations, criteria, and guidance. As a result, the alternatives analyzed in the Draft RMP/EIS 
consisted of different combinations of management actions and resource allocations or use. Alternatives 
considered but not analyzed in detail were discussed in the Draft RMP/EIS as well. 


The four alternatives considered in detail in the Draft RMP/Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) were 
as follows: 


Alternative A continues current management practices as the No Action alternative required by NEPA. 
This alternative would continue current management under the existing 1984 Hollister RMP (BLM 1984) 
as amended, Management of resources and sensitive habitats would remain at current levels but would 
not address emerging issues concerning public lands. This alternative also would not address the use of 
lands acquired after the 1984 Hollister RMP, including public lands at Fort Ord, or potential acquisitions 
such as lands at the Santa Cruz Coast Dairies. Management actions described in the No Action 
alternative for land acquired after the 1984 Hollister RMP are a continuation of emergency and interim 
management strategies approved upon acquisition to protect public safety and resource values. 


Alternative B emphasizes conserving natural resources, maintaining functioning natural systems, and 
restoring natural systems that are degraded. Management would focus on protecting sensitive resources 
while limiting or excluding certain resource uses in sensitive areas. 


Alternative C (preferred alternative) balances resource conservation and ecosystem health with the 
production of commodities and with public use of the land. This alternative places importance on 
collaborative arrangements with landowners, permit holders, and other land managers to provide 
opportunities to produce commodities from natural resources and to use the land for public purposes on a 
sustainable basis while maintaining key ecological, visual, and recreational values. 


Alternative D emphasizes the production of natural resources commodities and public use opportunities. 
Resource uses such as recreation, grazing, mining, and oil/gas leasing, consistent with BLM guidance and 
constraints, would be emphasized. Potential impacts on sensitive resources would be mitigated on a case- 
by-case basis. Emphasis would be on maintaining resource conditions where required. Restoration 
actions that would enhance resource use or commodity production would be utilized. 
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Resource-specific management goals, objectives, and management actions were described for each 
alternative. Management actions specified for each resource included area-wide actions and actions 
specific to each of the four management areas, where applicable. 


Based on the analysis of environmental impacts in the Draft RMP/EIS and on input from the public, 
agencies, and interested stakeholders, BLM has assembled a set of management actions that represent the 
Proposed RMP. The Proposed RMP consists of BLM’s preferred alternative from the Draft RMP/EIS 
(Alternative C), with changes and additional elements that resulted from public comments. The effects of 
the Proposed RMP management actions are analyzed in Chapter 4, “Environmental Consequences.” 


2.2 Description of the Proposed RMP 


The description of the Proposed RMP management actions is organized by resource program (e.g., air 
quality, soil resources, water resources, etc.). The goals and objectives of each resource program are 
specified, and specific management actions are then presented. The alphanumeric system used in the 
Draft RMP/EIS is used in this document to identify management actions and to assist the reader in 
comparing the Proposed RMP with the alternatives presented in the Draft RMP/EIS. Alphanumeric 
identifiers starting with “COM” were common to all of the alternatives in the Draft RMP/EIS. 
Alphanumeric identifiers that start with the letters A through D represent management actions associated 
with Alternatives A, B, C, and D, respectively, in the Draft RMP/EIS. 


2.2.1 Air Quality 

2.2.1.1 Goals and Objectives 

The goal for air quality management is to ensure that BLM authorizations and management activities 
comply with local, State, and Federal air quality regulations, requirements, State Implementation Plans 
(SIPs), and Regional Air Board standards and goals. 


To achieve this goal, the following objectives are established: 


e Manage prescribed fires to comply with established air quality standards; 


e Manage energy and mineral development to avoid degradation of established air quality 
standards; and 


e Coordinate with Regional Air Quality Control Districts on resource management activities to 
ensure consistency with State air basin plans. 


2.2.1.2 Area-wide Management Actions 


AIR-COM1. Incorporate mitigation for activities and projects on BLM lands in order to comply with 
applicable Federal, State, and local air quality regulations. 


AIR-COM2. Manage motorized vehicle travel on dirt roads to minimize air pollution from dust and 
exhaust by restricting vehicle types and seasons when vehicles could be used. 


' Resource-specific management objectives were not listed under the No Action alternative (Alternative A), which 
represents the current management situation, because objectives were not specified in the 1984 Hollister RMP. 
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AIR-COMS: Manage fires to minimize smoke and coordinate with Federal, State, and local governments 
in smoke-sensitive areas to comply with local Snoke Management Programs. 


2.2.1.3 Central Coast Management Area Actions 

AIR-C1. Coordinate with the Monterey Bay Unified Air Pollution Control District (APCD) to predict 
impacts on air quality from prescribed burns on Fort Ord Public Lands. Develop criteria for prescribed 
burns with the Monterey APCD to avoid air quality degradation beyond established air quality standards. 
2.2.2 Soil Resources 

2.2.2.1 Goals and Objectives 

The goal for soil resources management is to manage soil on BLM lands such that functional biological 
and physical characteristics that are appropriate to soil type, climate, and land form are exhibited 
(Rangeland Health Standards and Guidelines 2000). 


To achieve this goal the following objectives are established: 


e Control erosion and sediment transport; 
e Maintain vegetation cover at or above the level necessary to stabilize soils; and 


e Protect and restore biological soil crusts on watersheds. 
2.2.2.2 Area-wide Management Actions 
SOIL-COM1. Require an approved erosion control strategy and topsoil segregation/restoration plan for 
proposals involving surface disturbance on slopes of 20 to 40 percent. Such construction must be 
properly surveyed and designed by a certified engineer and approved by the BLM before construction and 
maintenance. No surface disturbance on slopes greater than 40 percent would be allowed unless it is 
determined that it would cause a greater impact to pursue other alternatives. 
SOIL-COM2. Require a topsoil segregation/restoration plan be submitted to and approved by the BLM 
before construction and maintenance actions that would disturb the surface of soils considered to have 


poor topsoil suitability or restoration potential. 


SOIL-COMS3. Close roads and trails to public use during periods of extreme wet weather in areas where 
sustained public use may compromise the integrity of the road or trail surface. 


SOIL-COM4. Implement soil loss assessment procedures for road and trail maintenance; 
SOIL-COMS5. Implement best management practices (BMPs) for non-point source pollution control; 
2.2.3 Water Resources 

2.2.3.1 Goals and Objectives 

The goals for water resources management are to (1) maintain, restore, or improve water quality and 


quantity to sustain the designated beneficial uses on BLM lands and (2) ensure that surface and 
groundwater quality comply with the Clean Water Act (CWA) and with California State standards. 
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To achieve this goal the following objectives are established: 


e Maintain the existing quality and beneficial uses of water; protect waters where they are 
threatened; and restore currently degraded waters. This objective is of even higher priority in the 
following situations: 


— Where the beneficial uses of water bodies have been listed as threatened or impaired pursuant 
to Section 303(d) of the CWA; and 


— Where aquatic habitat is present or has been present for Federal threatened or endangered 
species, candidate species, and other special status species (Section 3.6) dependent on water 
resources. 


e Protect all designated beneficial uses by preventing or limiting non-point source pollution. 
2.2.3.2 Area-wide Management Actions 


WAT-COM1. Implement BMPs at the activity-plan or project level to prevent degradation of water 
quality. 


WAT-COM2. Maintain existing developed water sources (1.e., spring developments and reservoirs). 
Develop new sources on a case-by-case basis through project-level planning. 


WAT-COMS3. Maintain adjudicated water rights; inventory water sources not adjudicated or water nights 
sought, where applicable. 


WAT-COM4. Manage CWA 303(d)-listed impaired water bodies to meet properly functioning condition 
(PFC) objectives relative to beneficial uses and total maximum daily loads (TMDLs). 


WAT-COMS. Maintain stable watershed conditions and implement passive and active restoration 
projects to protect beneficial uses of water and meet TMDLs. 


WAT-COM6. Work with Regional Water Quality Control Boards, Coordinated Resource Management 
Planning groups, and other private landowners or non-profit organizations to prioritize watershed 
improvement projects and establish monitoring programs to prevent water bodies from reaching 
impairment levels that would result in listing under CWA 303(d). 


WAT-COM7. Limit authorized uses and management activities to those that do not cause irreversible, 
irreparable impacts to water quality and watershed function. 


WAT-COMB. Periodically monitor water quality in seasonal pools and perennial ponds containing 
known or suspected threatened and endangered (T & E) species. Identify water quality issues and initiate 
repairs, within environmental constraints. 


WAT-B2. Submit request to the California State Department of Water Resources to establish Federal 
water reserves on acquired lands to ensure water availability for multiple use management and for 


functioning, healthy, riparian, and upland systems. 


WAT-C1. Manage all fluvial systems functioning at risk to meet PFCs. 
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2.2.3.3 Central Coast Management Area Actions 


WAT-COMS9. Upon completion, fulfill aquatic, wetland, and riparian habitat management and 
restoration requirements outlined in the Fort Ord Habitat Conservation Plan. 


2.2.4 Biological Resources — Vegetation Resources 
2.2.4.1 Goals and Objectives 


The goals for vegetation resources are to (1) restore, maintain, or improve ecological conditions, natural 
diversity, and associated watersheds of high value, high-risk native plant communities and unique plant 
assemblages and (2) to restore degraded landscapes and plant communities. 


To achieve this goal the following objectives are established: 
e Provide a mosaic of vegetative communities to protect soil, watershed, and wildlife; maintain 
sustained yield of vegetation for consumptive and non-consumptive uses. 
e Rehabilitate disturbed areas to stabilize soils and promote growth of desired plant communities; 


e Prevent the introduction and proliferation of noxious and invasive weeds. 
2.2.4.2 Area-wide Management Actions 


VEG-COM1. Issue woodcutting permits on a case-by-case basis. Only allow commercial harvesting 
consistent with resource management goals and objectives to control the spread of disease and invasive 
and non-native species and to reduce the risk of catastrophic fire. 


VEG-COM2. Include mitigation measures to protect or enhance riparian areas in all activity or project 
plans. 


VEG-A2. Manage the native perennial grassland as a sensitive community to maintain or increase 
populations. 


VEG-C1. Rehabilitate vegetative cover following wildland fires and/or other surface-disturbing activities 
in a timely manner. Allow use of non-persistent (or temporary), non-native, non-invasive species to be 
used in re-vegetation materials. 


VEG-C2. Use livestock grazing to improve ecological conditions and increase forage production (see 
RANG-C8). 


VEG-C3. Mitigate or relocate proposed activities within 250 feet of riparian vegetation if the activities 
have long-term negative impacts on riparian resources. 


VEG-C4. Initiate riparian restoration/improvement projects within systems that have been identified as 
not functioning or functioning at risk with a downward or static trend. 


VEG-CS5. Prioritize noxious or invasive weed treatment in accordance with BLM's policy of early 
detection, rapid response. Priority noxious or invasive weed species identified for treatment will be based 
on the California Department of Food and Agriculture, Division of Plant Industry, Pest Ratings of 
Noxious Weed Species, and/or the California Invasive Plant Council Invasive Plant list. 
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VEG-C6. Expand the use of an Integrated Pest Management program to prevent the introduction and 
proliferation of noxious and invasive weeds on 10,000 acres within 10 years throughout the resource area. 


VEG-C7. Issue non-commercial permits for collecting vegetation in response to public demand. 
Monitor resource conditions to determine if a limit on personal-use permits is necessary. Consider 
commercial-use permits on a case-by-case basis. 


2.2.4.3 Central Coast Management Area Actions 


VEG-C9. Use a mixture of management activities, including prescribed burns and mechanical 
treatments, to manage and maintain the composition, mixed age classes, and native wildlife habitat of 
maritime chaparral and Douglas fir/tan oak woodland. 


2.2.4.4 San Joaquin Management Area Actions 


VEG-C10. Implement a Russian thistle abatement program for alkali desert scrub, John Tucker- 
Alvordiana oak woodland, and saltbrush. 


2.2.5 Biological Resources — Wildlife Habitat 
2.2.5.1 Goals and Objectives 


The goal for fish and wildlife is to ensure diverse, structured, resilient, and connected habitat on a 
landscape level to support viable and sustainable populations of wildlife, fish, and other aquatic 
organisms. 


To achieve the goal for fish and wildlife, the following objectives are established: 


e Maintain or enhance viable, healthy, and diverse populations of native and desired species, 
including special status species, where appropriate. 


e Conserve habitat consistent with the /nstallation-Wide Multi-species Habitat Management Plan 
for Former Fort Ord, California. 


e Conserve habitat for migratory birds and species listed on the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(USFWS) list of Birds of Conservation Concern. 


2.2.5.2 Area-wide Management Actions 


HAB-COM1. Coordinate with the Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service (APHIS), the California 
Department of Fish and Game (CDFG), and the USFWS to control non-native wildlife species. Conduct 
monitoring and facilitate research to increase the public’s awareness and scientific knowledge regarding 

these resources. 


HAB-Cl. Evaluate functioning guzzlers and spring developments for benefits to wildlife habitat and 
recreation to determine the need to increase or decrease water improvements in arid regions. 


HAB-C2. Limit disturbance, within a distance of up to 0.5 miles of nesting special status raptors (e.g., 
California condor, bald eagle, golden eagle, Swainson's hawk, sharp-shinned hawk, northern harrier, 
peregrine falcon, and burrowing owl) during courtship, nest building, incubation, and fledging periods. 
Limit disturbance to other raptor species, including State species of concern (e.g., osprey, sharp-shinned 
hawk, northern harrier, ferruginous hawk, prairie falcon, short-eared owl, long-eared owl) and common 
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species (e.g., red-tailed hawk and American kestrel) during critical periods of their reproductive cycle on 
a case-by-case basis. 


HAB-C3. Cooperate with the CDFG to reintroduce, release, and/or restore populations of native fish and 
wildlife species into historic and occupied ranges with suitable habitat. Consider supplemental releases of 
game on a case-by-case basis, except for feral pigs. 


2.2.5.3 Central Coast Management Area Actions 


HAB-COM2. Preserve fallen trees, snags, and duff in occupied and potential habitat for the Monterey 
ornate shrew. Prohibit collecting wood in areas known to provide habitat. 


HAB-COMS. Mitigate or relocate man-made barriers that substantially impede migration outside of 
wildlife travel corridors, as appropriate. 


HAB-B6. Coordinate with local animal control agencies to remove feral animals from BLM public lands. 


HAB-CS. Establish an education program addressing the effects of dogs and cats on wildlife and wildlife 
habitat. 


2.2.6 Biological Resources — Special Status Species 

2.2.6.1 Goals and Objectives 

The goal for management of special status species is to (1) protect and/or improve habitat necessary to 
recover populations of special status species and (2) manage BLM land to maintain, restore, or enhance 
populations and habitat of special status fish, wildlife, and plant species. 


To achieve the goal for management of special status species, the following objectives are established: 


e Manage listed, proposed, or candidate threatened or endangered species to comply with the 
provisions of the Endangered Species Act (ESA). 


e Manage special status plants consistent with BLM policy on Special Status Species Management 
(BLM Manual 6840). 


e Prevent the need for listing proposed, candidate, and sensitive species under the ESA 


e Improve the condition of special status species and their habitats to a point where their special 
status recognition is no longer warranted. 


2.2.6.2 Area-wide Management Actions 


SSS-COM1. Prohibit the collection of species status species, except for authorized restoration projects, 
BLM-permitted scientific research, or for Native American traditional practices. 


SSS-COM2. Monitor and maintain upland habitat for the California tiger salamander. 
SSS-C1. Maintain, restore, or enhance special status species habitat. 


SSS-C2. Limit proposed new surface-disturbing activities within occupied or potential habitat for special 
status species and significant plant communities. Limit long-term disturbances in potential habitat. 
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SSS-C3. Mitigate or relocate activities that disturb, alter, or interrupt hydrologic or ecological processes 
that support special status species. 


2.2.6.3. Central Coast Management Area Actions 


SSS-COMS3. Protect ponds, wetlands, or riparian areas known to support or that could potentially 
support California tiger salamander, red-legged frog, or California lineriella to maintain natural corridors 
between pools/wetlands and upland habitat so that continuous native plant coverage allows adequate 
movement of these species. 


SSS-C4. Restrict public and pet access to all ponds at Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies, if 
acquired, known or suspected to support special status aquatic species during important breeding and 
gestation periods. 


2.2.7 Fire Management 
2.2.7.1 Goals and Objectives 


The goals for fire management are to (1) establish a fire management program that is cost-efficient and 
commensurate with threats to life, property, public safety, and resources, (2) use fire to restore and/or 
sustain ecosystem health, (3) cooperate with communities at risk within the wildland-urban interface to 
develop plans for risk reduction, (4) cooperate with regional partners in fire and resource management 
across agency boundaries, and (5) reduce man-made fires, with a special emphasis on reductions in 
developed areas such as communities, campgrounds, and transportation corridors. 


To achieve the goals for fire management, the following objectives are established: 


e Wildfire Suppression 
— Provide for firefighter and public safety in all fire-management activities. 


— Provide an appropriate management response for all wildland fires, emphasizing firefighter 
and public safety. Areas of Critical Environmental Concern (ACECs), Special Recreation 
Management Areas (SRMAs), Wilderness Areas (WAs), Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs), 
and certain other public lands will require modified suppression techniques to protect the 
known values. Modified suppression techniques will be identified in the Hollister Fire 
Management Plan (FMP). 


— Limit the intensity of fire suppression efforts to the most economical response consistent with 
the human and resource values that are at risk. 


— Protect sensitive cultural and paleontological resource sites from damage by fire and/or fire 
suppression actions. 


e Fuels Management 
— Reduce the risk of fire in wildland-urban interface communities. 
— Reduce the risk of catastrophic wildfire through fuels management. 
— Promote greater diversity within plant communities of the HFO with the use of fire. 


— Use fire as natural land management tool for the control and eradication of noxious and 
invasive weeds. 
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— Use fire as a management tool to improve the ecological condition of the area within HFO 
jurisdiction. 


— Use prescribed burning to reduce the fuel hazard in the chaparral community and for wildlife 
habitat improvement and increased local water yield and watershed enhancement. 


e Fire Rehabilitation, Stabilization, and Restoration 


— Rehabilitate burned areas to mitigate adverse effects of fire on soils, water, and cultural 
resources and vegetation. 


e Prevention, Risk Mitigation, and Education 


— Increase the public’s knowledge of fire’s natural role in the ecosystem and the hazards and 
risks associated with living in the wildland-urban interface. 


— Educate the public on fire safety and prevention measures. 


e Work with the California Department of Forestry and Fire Protection (CDF) to suppress all 
wildfires involving less than 10 acres 90 percent of the time. 


2.2.7.2 Area-wide Management Actions 
FIRE-COM1. Develop and maintain the Hollister Fire Management Plan. 


FIRE-COM2. Identify appropriate management response goals, objectives, and constraints by specific 
Fire Management Units (FMUs) in the Hollister Fire Management Plan (see Figure 7). 


FIRE-COM3. Employ fire prevention strategies that reduce man-made fires, with special emphasis on 
developed areas such as communities, campgrounds, and transportation corridors. 


FIRE-COM4. Develop fuels projects to mimic fire’s natural role in enhancing resource values. 


FIRE-COMS. Coordinate with the CDF or cooperating fire protection entities to develop appropriate 
management response actions, as documented in the annual operating plan, for wildland fires on or 
threatening BLM lands. Primary consideration and operational emphasis are placed on firefighter and 
public safety, minimizing the loss of life and damage to private property, minimizing environmental 
damage due to suppression efforts, and considering resource values and high value habitat at risk from 
unwanted wildfire. 


FIRE-COM6. Identify high priority wildfire risk areas (e.g., wildland-urban interface, critical habitats 
and cultural areas). 


e See the Hollister Fire Management Plan. 
e The FMP displays the list of values at risk and the communities at risk within each FMU. 


e These lists may change as communities are removed or added each year. 


FIRE-COM7. Work collaboratively with Federal, State, Fire Safe Councils, and local partners to 
develop cross boundary fire management strategies and prioritize cross agency fire management actions. 


FIRE-COMS8. Work collaboratively with communities at risk within the wildland-urban interface to 
develop plans for risk reduction. 
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FIRE-COM9. Work collaboratively with managing partners to design and implement prescribed fire and 
fuels management projects across agency boundaries where this interaction would improve the overall 
success of the project. 


FIRE-COM10. Restrict the application of fire retardants 200 to 300 feet from rock outcroppings, 
waterways, vernal pools, and wetlands to minimize adverse effects on listed species and prevent damage 
to rock art sites. 


FIRE-COM11. Establish a fire-effects monitoring system that inventories pre-burn species composition 
and resulting post-fire response, over time. 


FIRE-COM12. Monitor fire/fuels treatment effects and adjust the Hollister FMP as needed. 


FIRE-COM13. Implement a chaparral management program within the HFO area to use fire to improve 
wildlife habitat. 


FIRE-COM14. Protect the primitive nature of public lands within the Panoche Hills WSAs from any 
action affecting the overall “naturalness” of the area. 


FIRE-COM15. Prohibit the use of heavy mechanical equipment within the Panoche Hills WSAs. This 
restriction may be lifted by the Field Manager to protect human life, private property, structures, visitor 
safety, or sensitive or valuable resources. 


FIRE-COM16. Develop local or regional “Normal Fire Year Rehabilitation Plans.” 
FIRE-COM17. Promote the use of native species in reseedings. 
FIRE-COM18. Monitor rehabilitation efforts to facilitate future planning and implementation. 


FIRE-COM19. Allow commercial biomass harvesting within the Fort Ord FMU as appropriate to help 
accomplish fuels-reduction goals. 


Table 2.2-1 Prescribed Fire Target Acres 
Geographic Area/Management Area 


Salinas Management Area 


Sierra de Salinas FMU — 8,500 acres 
Williams Hill FMU — 7,000 acres 


Parkfield FMU (Stockdale Mountain — 2,000 acres) 

San Joaquin Management Area 

San Joaquin Valley South Continued FMU (Coalinga Mineral Springs — 6,500 acres) 
San Joaquin Valley South FMU (Upper Cantua/Joaquin Ridge — 14,500 acres) 


San Benito Management Area 


Fort Ord FMU (currently 7,212 acres and additional 7,441 acres in the future) 


Coast Dairies, Santa Cruz FMU — 5,514 acres 
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Table 2.2-2 Decadal Prescribed Fire Target Acres 


7 Average Decadal Acres 
Geographic Area/ Management Area 
Proposed Plan 


Table 2.2-3. Decadal Mechanical Treatment Target Acres 


Average Decadal Acres 
Proposed Plan 


Sierra de Salinas FMU — 8,500 acres 


Williams Hill FMU — 7,000 acres 


Coast Dairies, Santa Cruz FMU — 5,514 acres 


2.2.8 Recreation 

2.2.8.1 Goals and Objectives 

The goals for recreation management are to (1) provide a variety of experiences and settings for a 
diversity of users and to meet potential changes in demand while minimizing conflicts with adjacent 


property owners and among user groups; (2) provide a range of recreational use opportunities while 
protecting sensitive natural and cultural resources from human intrusion; (3) promote sharing of ideas, 
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resources, and expertise to increase the public’s appreciation and understanding of natural and cultural 
resources on BLM public lands; and (4) disseminate information that will foster responsible behavior in 
order to achieve the highest possible environmental quality on BLM public lands. 


To achieve the goals for recreation management, the following objectives are established: 


e Maintain a range of facilities to support recreational uses. 


e Design maps and brochures and educational opportunities to improve visitors’ appreciation and 
understanding of natural and cultural resources on BLM public lands. 


e Create experiences and settings appropriate for the desired outcome within developed and 
undeveloped recreation areas. 


e Establish and manage intensive-use areas, where the presence of high quality natural resources 
and the current or potential demand warrants intensive management practices to protect areas for 
their scientific, educational, and/or recreational values while accommodating anticipated 
increases in recreational activities in specific areas. 


e Manage recreational facilities to protect natural resources and to meet user needs. 
2.2.8.2 Allowable Uses 


7 4p be $9 | Area-wide Management Actions 
Allowable uses for areas in the Proposed RMP are noted in Table 2.2-4. Uses are defined as follows: 


e Non-motorized — Non-motorized recreation includes hiking, backpacking, bird and wildlife 
viewing, equestrian use, environmental education, sightseeing, picnicking and photography. 
Non-motorized recreation does not include activities listed as motorized or mechanized 
recreation. 


e Mechanized — Mechanized recreation includes cycling, mountain biking, hang-gliding, and rock- 
climbing using assistive devices. 


e Motorized — Motorized recreation includes the use of off-highway vehicles (OHVs) (as described 
in the Travel Management and Route Designation section) and car touring. 


Table 2.2-4 Recreation Allowable Uses for the Proposed RMP 


Non-motorized; Mechanized; Motorized limited to special permit. 
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REC-USE-COM1. Establish Special Recreation Management Areas (SRMAs) (see Figure 9) and 
Extensive Recreation Management Areas (ERMAs) within the planning area. 


e SRMAs — Public lands identified to direct recreation funding and personnel to fulfill 
commitments made to provide specific, structured recreation opportunities (1.e., activity, 
experience, and benefit opportunities). 


e ERMAs-— Recreation management actions are limited to those of a custodial nature. Therefore, 
actions within ERMAs are generally implemented directly from land use plan decisions and do 
not require activity-level planning. 


Prepare SRMA Plans that detail travel management strategies, limitations on public use, recreation 
management zone boundaries, special recreational use permit requirements, environmental education 
strategies, needed infrastructure development, and specific visual resource management objectives. 


Focus ERMA management actions on facilitating recreational opportunities that provide basic 
information and access, primarily for activities where visitors are expected to rely on their own 
equipment, knowledge, and skills. 


REC-USE-COM2. Limit occupancy and use for recreational camping to 14 consecutive days per 
management area. 


REC-USE-COM3. Provide hunting and hiking opportunities in conjunction with Henry Coe State Park. 
Develop a Cooperative Agreement with the park. 


REC-USE-COM4. Issue permits for commercial, competitive, educational, and organized group 
recreational activities. 


REC-USE-C1. Establish group size limits for WSAs and ACECs (see subsection 2.2.10, “Special 
Management Areas’). 


2.2.0.2. Central Coast Management Area Actions 


REC-USE-COMS. Designate Fort Ord Public Lands and the Coast Dairies lands, if acquired, as 
SRMAs. 


REC-USE-C2. Allow opportunities for public use after daylight hours under a special recreation use 
permit system for Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies lands, if acquired. 


REC-USE-C3. Establish pet restrictions (e.g., leash policy, exclusion areas) to reduce user conflicts and 
protect wildlife and livestock on Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies lands, if acquired. 


REC-USE-C4. Authorize motorized public access on a case-by-case basis in remote areas of Fort Ord 
Public Lands. 


REC-USE-CS5. Establish initial carrying capacities at current visitor-use levels for Fort Ord Public Lands 
(see Table 3.8-2) until an activity-level plan is prepared that details visitor management strategies. 


REC-USE-C6. Establish the initial maximum duration of permitted events that involve exclusive trail 


use (commercial and competitive events) at a combined total of 15 days per year for all events for Fort 
Ord Public Lands and a combined total of 10 days per year at Coast Dairies lands, if acquired. 
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REC-USE-C7. Evaluate appropriate recreational fishing areas on Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast 
Dairies lands, if acquired, in consultation with the CDFG and USFWS through activity-level SRMA and 
ACEC planning. In the interim, access to potential fishing areas would be restricted to prevent adverse 
impacts on special status species. 

REC-USE-C8. Prohibit firearms use on Fort Ord Public Lands. 

DeLcOomed San Joaquin Management Area Actions 

REC-USE-C10. Designate Joaquin Ridge as a SRMA. 


REC-USE-C11. Limit the issuance of special recreation permits in the Joaquin Ridge area to emphasize 
and promote protection of cultural, biological, and natural resources. 


REC-USE-C12. Establish criteria for Special Recreation Permits for organized groups for the Joaquin 
Ridge area, including the nature of activities, number of vehicles, mode of transportation, number of 


people, and seasonal restrictions. 


REC-USE-C13. Maintain the existing Panoche, Tumey, Griswold Hills SRMAs with an emphasis on 
providing non-motorized and mechanized recreation opportunities while protecting resources. 


REC-USE-C15. Provide a limited number of access permits into the Panoche Hills during the fire season 
(April 15 through September). 


REC-USE-C16. Maintain the existing Coalinga Mineral Springs SRMA for non-motorized, dispersed 
recreational opportunities while protecting resources. 


REC-USE-C17. Establish target shooting areas at Coalinga Mineral Springs. 
REC-USE-C19. Maintain the existing Ciervo Hills SRMA. 

2.2.8.2.4 Salinas Management Area Actions 

REC-USE-COM6. Designate the Sierra de Salinas and Stockdale Mountain as ERMAs. 
REC-USE-C20. Designate Williams Hill asa SRMA. 


REC-USE-C21. Manage the Stockdale Mountain ERMA primarily for hunting opportunities (foot 
access). 


REC-USE-C22. Provide motorized recreational opportunities in the Williams Hill SRMA. 
2.2.8.2.5 San Benito Management Area Actions 

REC-USE-C23. Designate Laguna Mountain as a SRMA with an emphasis on hunting. 
2.2.8.3 Visitor Services 

2.2.0.1 Area-wide Management Actions 


REC-VIS-COM1. Establish boundary posting and visitor use patrols in recreation areas concurrent with 
access development or enhancement. 
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REC-VIS-COM2. Install and maintain informational and directional signs to orient visitors to the rules 
and regulations on BLM public lands. 


REC-VIS-COM3. Establish visitor-use fees on BLM public lands consistent with the Federal Lands 
Recreation Enhancement Act (2005). 


REC-VIS-COMS5. Allow development of facilities to protect public safety and allow for interpretation 
of natural and cultural values. 


REC-VIS-COM6. Rehabilitate or temporarily close recreation sites where resources are being degraded. 
REC-VIS-C1. Manage existing recreation sites and allow expansion of existing facilities. Establish new 
recreation sites to meet increased recreation demand while protecting natural and cultural values and 
providing for public safety. 

REC-VIS-C2. Place new signs as appropriate for the desired setting in SRMAs and ERMAs. 


eae. Central Coast Management Area Actions 


REC-VIS-C4. Design and manage trails on Fort Ord Public Lands to emphasize hiking, equestrian, and 
mountain biking opportunities. 


REC-VIS-CS5. Provide recreational facilities along the margins and within the interior of Fort Ord Public 
Lands and Coast Dairies lands, if acquired. 


REC-VIS-C6. Design and implement a comprehensive visitor-use allocation system within seven years 
to allow a moderate increase in visitor use numbers and provide moderate opportunities for solitude. This 
would be an adaptive allocation system, progressing from limits on commercial groups during popular 
holiday weekends to requiring permits for all users within established limits on popular holiday weekends 
to high-use season permits to year-round permits, as needed. In the interim, implement a self-registration 
permit system to collect visitor data and aid in disseminating information to the public. 

2.2.8.3.3 San Joaquin Management Area Actions 

REC-VIS-C7. Acquire public access to Joaquin Rocks. 

REC-VIS-C8. Maintain the current public access to Joaquin Rocks at Wright Mountain. 


REC-VIS-C9. Provide a limited number of facilities adjacent to county-maintained lands and private 
property in the Coalinga Mineral Springs area. 


REC-VIS-COM7. Improve public access to Tumey Hills (primarily for upland game hunting). 
REC-VIS-COMB8. Provide a limited number of facilities at the Panoche, Tumey, and Griswold Hills. 
REC-VIS-COM9. Improve access to BLM lands adjacent to Clear Creek (primarily for hunting). 
2.2.8.3.4 Salinas Management Area Actions 


REC-VIS-C10. Acquire public access to the Sierra de Salinas; limit use to low-impact recreational 
activities. 
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2.2.8.4 Interpretation and Education 
2.2.8.4.1 Area-wide Management 


REC-INT-COM1. Provide recreation information such as maps, brochures, and educational 
opportunities to enhance visitors’ experience on BLM public lands. 


REC-INT-COM2. To ensure public safety, increase the number of boundary signs at all sites that offer 
hunting and target shooting opportunities. 


REC-INT-COM3. Cooperate with adjacent landowners on land management activities to the extent 
possible. 


REC-INT-COM4. Design and construct outdoor kiosks and displays to provide current, accurate, and 
descriptive information to facilitate a safe and enjoyable experience on BLM public lands while 
minimizing negative impacts on resources and surrounding communities. 


2.2.8.4.2 Central Coast Management Area Actions 


REC-INT-COMS. Establish an education program addressing impacts and the minimization of impacts 
of dogs and cats on BLM lands. 


REC-INT-COM6. Coordinate with California State Parks, the Department of Fish and Game, and 
gateway communities to develop educational and interpretive programs and materials consistent with the 
California Coastal National Monument Resource Management Plan. 

REC-INT-COM7. Collaborate with various entities to provide interpretive opportunities, such as 
museums, which offer the best opportunities for developing cooperative cultural resources educational 
and interpretive programs. 

2.2.9 Visual Resources Management 

2.2.9.1 Goals and Objectives 


The goal for visual resource management is to manage public land actions and activities in a manner 
consistent with visual resource management (VRM) class objectives. 


To achieve the goal for visual resource management the following objective is established: 


e Protect, maintain, improve, or restore visual resource values by managing all public lands in 
accordance with the VRM system. 


2.2.9.2 Area-wide Management Actions 


VIS-COM1. Manage all acquired lands consistent with the VRM classifications on adjacent public 
lands. 


VIS-COM2. Manage all designated wilderness as VRM Class I. 
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VIS-COM3. Manage all WSAs as VRM Class I until Congress acts to either designate wilderness or 
release the WSA for wilderness suitability, at which point evaluate the area to determine the appropriate 


VRM designation, based on laws, regulations, and policies in place at that time. 


VIS-COM4. In the event that a river or stream is designated a Wild and Scenic River (WSR) by 
Congress, the WSR would be managed as VRM Class I. 


VIS-COMS5. Apply VRM Class IV standards to all Management Areas unless otherwise stated. 
2.2.9.3 Central Coast Management Area Actions 

VIS-COM6. Manage the coastal resources, in cooperation with appropriate agencies and non-profit 
organizations, to be consistent with the VRM class objectives identified in the California Coastal National 
Monument RMP. 

VIS-C1. Manage Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies, if acquired, as VRM Class II. 

2.2.9.4 San Joaquin Management Area Actions 

VIS-COM7. Manage the Ciervo Hills as VRM Class III. 

VIS-COMS8. Manage the Griswold/Tumey Hills as VRM Class III. 

VIS-COM9. Manage Coalinga Mineral Springs as VRM Class III. 

VIS-C2. Manage Joaquin Rocks as VRM Class II. 

2.2.9.5 Salinas Management Area Actions 

VIS-COM10. Manage the Sierra de Salinas as VRM Class III. 

2.2.9.6 San Benito Management Area 

VIS-COM11. Manage Hernandez Valley, Call Mountain, and Laguna Mountain as VRM Class III. 


2.2.10 Special Management Areas 


2.2.10.1 Areas of Critical Environmental Concern (ACECs)/Research Natural Areas 
(RNAs) 


2.2.10.1.1 Goals and Objectives 

The goals for ACECs and RNAs are to identify and manage ACECs and RNAs to protect and prevent 
irreparable damage to important historic, cultural, or scenic values, fish and wildlife resources or other 
natural systems or processes, or to protect life and safety from natural hazards. 

2.2.10.1.2 Area-wide Management Actions 

ACEC-COM1. Establishment of an ACEC would not preclude other land uses. 

ACEC-COM2. Develop stipulations for scientific research and collection in concert with individuals and 


institutions involved. 
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ACEC-COMS3. Establish appropriate guidelines that protect special status species habitat from surface- 
disturbing activities. 


ACEC-COM4. Monitor the effects of management activities and uses (predominantly energy and 
mineral development, recreation, and grazing) on relevant and important values. 


ACEC-COMS. Evaluate surface-disturbing activities such as road construction, ground leveling, mining 
or oil and gas development for potential adverse impacts on fossil resources, cultural resources, and 
special status species. Do an on-site field exam for all applications within the ACEC. Consult with the 
USFWS, in accordance with Section 7 of the ESA, if appropriate. If necessary, take protective measures. 
These measures can be categorized as pre-development, development, and post-development. Such 
measures are useful not only in evaluating oil and gas applications but all surface-disturbing activities. 
Not all measures apply in every situation. Evaluate each surface-disturbing action on a case-by-case basis 
for applicability of the following measures: 


Pre-development Protective Measures 
ACEC-COM6. Mitigation for vegetation and cultural resources impacts would include the following: 


e Avoiding the impact altogether by not taking a certain action or part of an action; 
e Minimizing impacts by limiting the degree or magnitude of the action and its implementation; 
e Rectifying the impact by repairing, rehabilitating, or restoring the affected environment; 


e Reducing or eliminating the impact over time by preservation and maintenance operations during 
the life of the action; 


e Compensating for the impact by replacing or providing substitute resources or environments. 
ACEC-CS. Install temporary fencing on a case-by-case basis. 
ACEC-C6. Plan access roads and pipelines to use existing roads and trails. New roads should avoid, 
where possible, cultural resources and populations of special status species and their potential habitat and 
critical habitat. 


ACEC-C7. Consider seasonal limitations for operational activities on a case-by-case basis. 


ACEC-C8. Conduct employee awareness of conservation measures to protect the values for which an 
ACEC is established on an informal basis. 


ACEC-C9. Consider surface occupancy in critical or sensitive habitat areas on a case-by-case basis. 


Development Protective Measures 

ACEC-COM7. Install pipelines/steam lines aboveground and align with roads, where possible. 
ACEC-COMB. Determine size and alignment (or orientation) of pads to minimize surface disturbance 
and habitat loss while at the same time accommodating construction activities (i.e., lengthwise or parallel 
to existing roads, short side toward sensitive features). Revegetate portions of pads not needed for 
production purposes as soon as possible. 


ACEC-COMS9. Contain and/or remove wastewater to a designated disposal site. 
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ACEC-COM10. Stockpile topsoil from surface-disturbing activities to be used in conjunction with 
revegetation efforts. 


ACEC-COM11. Maintain buffer zones around cultural resources (100 feet) and sensitive habitat features 
(minimum of 200 feet from active or inactive kit fox dens; minimum of 100 feet from all intermittent 
streams; 100 feet from dry washes in blunt-nosed leopard lizard habitat; and minimum of 200 feet from 
giant kangaroo rat colonies). Use fencing if necessary. 


ACEC-COM12. Fence or cover all existing and active sumps with fine wire mesh to prevent entrapment 
of animals. 


ACEC-C11. Consolidate locations for maintenance activities where feasible or identify alternative 
locations. Implement appropriate mitigation measures to minimize impacts. 


ACEC-C12. Stipulate in leases for all energy developments that access is limited to two roads. 


Post-development Protective Measures 
ACEC-COM13. Delineate areas to be rehabilitated in writing, by map, and by staking/flagging on-site. 


ACEC-COM14. If in an active field, conduct rehabilitation efforts before the first rainy season after 
project completion. 


ACEC-COM15. If necessary, fence-in revegetated sites (or block with physical barriers) from vehicular 
or livestock access. 


ACEC-COM16. Dispose of all well site debris, including equipment, pipelines, and garbage in an 
acceptable manner (i.e., remove to a designated disposal site for contaminated soil and/or other debris). 


ACEC-COM17. In addition to the protective measures listed above, require compensation in the form of 
on-site or off-site habitat enhancement (installation of guzzlers, conversion of oil and gas wells to water 
wells, seeding of native shrub species, etc.). Project applicants may also be required to provide funds for 
purchase of off-site lands. 


ACEC-COM18. Require sheep grazing lessees within ACECs to eliminate sheep trailing and bedding 
activities from within 200 feet of sensitive habitat areas (giant kangaroo rat colonies and kit fox dens). 
Also, locate sheep camps at least 200 feet from these areas. 


ACEC-COM19. Require cattle grazing lessees within ACECs to eliminate salting or supplemental feed 
or watering facilities within 200 feet of sensitive habitat areas. 


ACEC-COM20. Work with cattle and sheep grazing lessees in on-the-ground meetings at least annually 
at the beginning of each grazing season. 


ACEC-COM21. Preclude predator trapping and rodent poisoning on all BLM surface lands in the 
subject area. Work with adjacent landowners and counties to the extent possible to avoid placing poison 
on public land. Monitoring for placement of poison on public land would be a high priority. 


ACEC-COM22. Work with cattle and sheep grazing lessees to prevent overgrazing by establishing 


seasons of use, fencing, control of water, and placement of supplemental feed and salt. Provide fence 
materials if funds are available. 
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ACEC-C13. Determine reclamation by the degree of impacts. 


ACEC-C14. The lessee does all ripping, reseeding, and recontouring of all roads, pads, sumps, and all 
other past surface disturbances (including oil spills from operations) not of value to the leasehold 
operation, as approved by the BLM. 


ACEC-C15. Reseed with environmentally compatible species, including non-native, non-invasive, non- 
persistent species, in all disturbed areas within construction zones, as well as any additional locations 
agreed to for the benefit of special status species and surface protection from erosion. 


ACEC-C16. Specify timeframes, rates of seed applications and type of seed for reseeding. 
2.2.10.1.3 Central Coast Management Area Actions 


ACEC-C1. Designate all Fort Ord Public Lands managed by BLM as an ACEC to protect unique 
biological resources, including maritime chaparral habitat and special status species; to promote scientific 
research and educational opportunities; and in consideration of public safety hazards from previous 
military operations, including the presence of munitions and explosives of concern (MEC) 


If acquired, designate Coast Dairies lands managed by BLM as an ACEC to protect historic and cultural 
resources on the property and preserve critical habitat for special status species. 


Rationale 


The proposed designation of the Fort Ord Public Lands ACEC 1s based on the risk to public safety from 
the potential presence of MEC on former military lands and special status species associated with the 
maritime chaparral, grassland and vernal pool habitats. These include the sand gilia, Contra Costa 
goldfields, Monterey spineflower, Seaside’s bird’s-beak, toro manzanita, sandmat manzanita, Monterey 
ceanothus, Eastwood’s ericameria, coast wallflower, Hooker’s Manzanita, Congdon’s tarplant, California 
tiger salamander, and California linderiella, which are known to occur on the Fort Ord Public Lands. The 
California red-legged frog, black legless lizard, and Monterey ornate shrew are suspected to occur on the 
Fort Ord Public Lands. However, an argument can be made to include a cultural theme to the ACEC 
designation. Although there are few prehistoric archaeological resources present, those few components 
on Federal land relate to an archaeological complex adjacent to the Fort Ord Public Lands and may 
provide information relating to pre-European contact human settlement. Of note, the Juan Bautista de 
Anza National Historic Trail runs through the property. The historic archaeological remains are also 
significant in that they represent some of the earliest American Period occupation of rural settlement after 
the succession of California to the United States. An argument can be made for several sites on Fort Ord 
Public Lands to have local, State, or perhaps national historical significance (per National Register of 
Historic Places criteria). 


The proposed designation of Coast Dairies as an ACEC recognizes outstanding natural values, which 
includes scenic views of the California Coastal National Monument and special status species habitat for 
the California red-legged frog, tidewater goby, and anadromous fish-bearing streams for coho and 
steelhead salmon. The proposed Coast Dairies ACEC also recognizes the significant cultural values 
present, including prehistoric and historic archaeological sites and structures. In fact, the “Coast Dairies” 
name recalls the historic namesake for the property, when it was owned by a consortium of Swiss families 
that managed the property in absentia. The landscape of Coast Dairies has been shaped by these past 
ranching and dairying operations as well as logging, farming, mining, and even homesteading. The 
prehistoric remains locked in archaeological deposits have only begun to be documented and investigated; 
yet to date several significant habitation sites have been located on the property adjacent to the ocean as 
well as in the uplands. 
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2.2.10.1.4 San Joaquin Management Area Actions 


ACEC-C2. Adjust the boundary of the Panoche-Coalinga ACEC to exclude approximately 60 acres 
northeast of the Panoche Hills that are divided from the remainder of the ACEC by the American Canal 
and to include 12,772 acres of BLM public land known to contain significant cultural resources and/or 
paleontological resources associated with the Moreno shale formation, plus the BLM-managed portions 
of Monvero Dunes. The Monvero Dunes portion of the proposed ACEC would also be designated a 
Research Natural Area (RNA) in order to promote scientific research and educational opportunities to 
study this rare disjunct desert community and protect unique biological species and special status species 
associated with this habitat. 


Expand values identified for protection in the Panoche-Coalinga ACEC to include all special status 
species and cultural resources. 


Revise the ACEC management plan as necessary to promote scientific research and educational 
opportunities in the Monvero Dunes RNA and to address riparian values, invasive species, wildlife 
habitat improvements, and the protection/enhancement of special status species and cultural resources 
throughout the Panoche-Coalinga ACEC. 


Manage all acquired lands adjacent to the Panoche-Coalinga ACEC to be consistent with the management 
goals and objectives for the San Joaquin Management Area. 


Rationale 
Panoche-Coalinga ACEC Expansion 


The proposed expansion of this ACEC is based on the recognition of significant paleontological resources 
and special status species habitat adjacent to the existing ACEC boundary. The existing Panoche 
Coalinga ACEC and the proposed ACEC expansion area is subject to the USFWS’s Recovery Plan for 
the Upland Game Species of the San Joaquin Valley, California (1997). The suite of endemic species 
targeted for recovery in the USFWS plan that occur on BLM public lands in the Panoche Coalinga ACEC 
include the San Joaquin kit fox, the San Joaquin dune beetle, the giant kangaroo rat, and the blunt-nosed 
leopard lizard. 


There are also significant cultural resources within the proposed ACEC expansion area, specifically, 
prehistoric archaeological resources associated with the Tachi Yokuts California Indians. Given that this 
region of California is not well researched or described in archaeological and anthropological studies, the 
preservation of such resources should be considered a critical element for proper cultural resources 
management. 


Monvero Residual Dunes Research Natural Area 


An RNA is an area that is established and maintained for the primary purpose of research and education 
because the land has one or more of the following characteristics: (1) A typical representation of a 
common plant or animal association; (2) an unusual plant or animal association; (3) a threatened or 
endangered plant or animal species; (4) a typical representation of common geologic, soil, or water 
features; or (5) outstanding or unusual geologic, soil, or water features (43 CFR 8223). 


The goal of BLM in California is to establish and maintain the best representatives of all distinct 
community types in each physiographic province in which they occur on BLM-managed lands. The 
Monvero Dunes are characterized as a residual sand ecosystem dominated by species that occur in sandy 
areas in the Mojave desert, including Indian ricegrass (Achnatherum hymenoides), Indian rhubarb (Rumex 
hymenosepela), and several sand-dwelling annual plant species. Mormon tea (Ephedra californica) is 
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also scattered throughout the sand. The hillsides of the Monocline Ridge are open annual grassland with 
scattered native annual plants, perennial grass (Poa secunda), and shrubs such as goldenbrush 
(Ericameria linearfolia) and matchweed (Gutierezzia californica), typical of the Ciervo Hills ecosystem. 
The Monvero Residual Dunes distribution is narrowly restricted to hilltops and ridgelines along the 
Monocline Ridge in the Ciervo Hills that occur in the lower Inner South Coast Range in western Fresno 
County, generally between 1,500 and 3,000 feet elevation (Holland 1986). 


The hilltop sand accumulations are thought to have weathered in place from Miocene sandstones. These 
sands have been identified as the Monvero soil series. The residual dunes in western Fresno County on 
Monvero soils is a special case of a more widespread series, but study is needed throughout the range of 
vegetation to develop association-parent material relationships. 


The California Native Plant Society identified the Monvero Residual Dunes of the lower inner South 
Coast Ranges in Fresno County as habitat that is likely to occur largely on BLM land (Sawyer and 
Keeler-Wolf 1995). Several federally endangered species targeted in the Recovery Plan for Upland 
Species of the San Joaquin Valley (USFWS 1997) are known to occur within or along the edges of the 
proposed Monvero Dunes RNA. These species include the blunt-nosed leopard lizard (Gambelia sila) 
and the San Joaquin woolly-threads (Monolopia congdonii). The proposed RNA is also within the habitat 
range of the federally endangered San Joaquin kit fox (Vulpes macrotis mutica) and the Ciervo aegialian 
scarab beetle (Aegialia concinna). 


A gap analysis is an assessment of the protection status of biodiversity in a specified region which looks 
for gaps in the representation of species or ecosystems in protected areas (Noss and Cooperrider 1994). 
According to the University of California Santa Barbara’s Donald Bren School of Environmental Science 
and Management California Gap Analysis, the total percentage of Monvero Residual Dunes land-cover 
type in California less than 0.1% of the State (Davis, et al. 1998). 


ACEC-C3. Designate 7,327 acres surrounding Joaquin Rocks as an ACEC for the protection of special 
status species habitat, including fairy shrimp, Prairie Falcon, and the California Condor, and preserve the 
unique visual and cultural resources associated with the history of Native American and Hispanic 
communities in the region. 


Rationale 


The proposed designation of Joaquin Rocks ACEC recognizes outstanding natural values listed above but 
also recognizes the significant cultural values present, including prehistoric and historic archaeological 
sites and features as well as Native American traditional use values. The prehistoric archaeological 
presence in the area focuses less on habitation and exhibits more in the spiritual realm; there are several 
rock art features demonstrating different styles and methods of production, with the potential for many 
more sites. The historic values associated with the area and, specifically, the Rocks themselves center 
around Mexican-American folk heroes and religious leaders. 


Table 2.2-5 Proposed ACECs 


[Proposed ACECIRNA | Acres 
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Table 2.2-5 Proposed ACECs 


12,772 


43,357 
Has, 
PPA 


2.2.10.2 Wilderness 
2.2.10.2.1 Goals and Objectives 


The goals for Wilderness Areas and Wilderness Study Areas is to manage the areas consistent with the 
Wilderness Act of 1964 and/or the Interim Management Policy for Lands Under Wilderness Review 
(H-8550-1) until Congress designates the area(s) as wilderness or releases them from the Section 603 
FLPMA provision. If the areas are released, they would be managed consistent with the provisions 
within the RMP. 


To achieve the goal for Wilderness Areas and WSAs, the following objectives are established: 


e Manage designated wilderness to allow for differing levels of resource use. 


e Accomplish necessary projects and activities occurring in wilderness with the minimum tools or 
requirements needed to achieve a desired result. The chosen tool, equipment, or structure would 
be the one that least degrades wilderness values temporarily or permanently. 


e Manage livestock grazing in wilderness under the stipulations of the Congressional Grazing 
Guidelines (HR 101-405 Appendix A). 


e Manage existing WSAs in conformance with the Interim Management Policy for Lands Under 
Wilderness Review. 


2.2.10.2.2 San Joaquin Management Area Actions 


WILD-COM1. To protect wilderness values, limit the group size for WSAs to 25 people and 25 stock 
animals. 


2.2.10.3 Wild and Scenic Rivers 


Pursuant to BLM Manual 8351 — Wild and Scenic Rivers — Policy and Program Direction for 
Identification, Evaluation, and Management, the BLM evaluates identified river segments for their 
eligibility and suitability for Wild and Scenic River designation through its RMP process. The criteria 
and information upon which WSR river eligibility and suitability determinations are based are included in 
Appendix B. Only Congress can designate Wild and Scenic Rivers to be included in the National Wild 
and Scenic River System (NWSRS). 


WSR-COM 1. None of the river and stream segments on BLM public lands were determined to be 


eligible for inclusion in the Wild and Scenic River System. Therefore, BLM recommends that none of 
the rivers and streams identified in Appendix B be included in the NWSRS. 
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2.2.11 Livestock Grazing 
2.2.11.1 Goals and Objectives 


The goals for livestock grazing management are to (1) provide for a sustainable level of livestock grazing 
consistent with other resource objectives and (2) achieve the standards and implement guidelines for 
rangeland health as outlined in the Central California Standards for Rangeland Health and Guidelines for 
Livestock Grazing Management (July 13, 2000) (hereafter referred to as the Standards and Guidelines). 


2.2.11.2 Area-wide Management Actions 


RANG-COM1. Ensure that levels and duration of rest or deferment after a wildfire are consistent with 
site characteristics, ecological site descriptions, land management objectives, short-term emergency 
stabilization, and rehabilitation objectives such as rehabilitating the desired plant community. 


RANG-COM2. In order to meet physiological requirements of key plant species or to meet other 
resource objectives, control the intensity, duration, and timing of grazing and/or provide for periodic 
deferment and/or rest where livestock grazing is limiting the achievement of multiple use objectives. 


RANG-COMS3. Conduct interdisciplinary rangeland health assessments on all grazing allotments to 
evaluate conformance with the Standards and Guidelines. 


RANG-COM4. If new information demonstrates that livestock grazing within a particular allotment is 
not compatible with conservation or preservation of endangered, threatened, candidate, or special status 
species, these lands would become unavailable for livestock grazing. 


RANG-COMS. When evaluation of rangeland health assessments determines that exclusion of livestock 
grazing is necessary to meet the resource objectives (i.e., cultural or historical resources protection, 
geologically unstable area protection, sensitive plant or animal areas, intensive recreational use areas, 
etc.), these lands would become unavailable for livestock grazing. 


RANG-COM6. Where possible, fence spring developments to prevent trampling by livestock. 


RANG-COM7. Cancel forage allocations on grazing allotments and make lands unavailable if lands are 
disposed of through exchange or sale or are devoted to another purpose. 


RANG-C1. Allow prescribed burning for rangeland improvement to prevent vegetative conversion (i.e., 
chaparral or juniper encroachment into annual grasslands or oak savannahs). 


RANG-C2. Allow existing allotments to be converted from sheep to cattle grazing if determined to be 
compatible with the standards for rangeland health and in conformance with resource objectives. 


RANG-C3. Develop allotment management plans to bring allotments not meeting the Standards and 
Guidelines due to livestock grazing into compliance. 


RANG-C4. Make public acres and animal unit months (AUMs) available for livestock grazing as 
summarized in Table 2.2-6. 


RANG-CS5. Allow grazing on newly acquired land inside of allotments not in compliance with the 
Standards and Guidelines where livestock is not the cause. 
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RANG-C6. Allow grazing on allotments not in compliance with the Standards and Guidelines where 
livestock grazing is determined as not being the cause of noncompliance. 


Table 2.2-6 Proposed Plan Livestock Grazing Summary 


Period | Period 
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Table 2.2-6 Proposed Plan Livestock Grazing Summary 


Public 
Number Acres 
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Table 2.2-6 Proposed Plan Livestock Grazing Summary 


Period | Period 


Allotment Management Public 


Area Acres 


Allotment Name 
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* Livestock Class: Ca = cattle, Sh = sheep, Y = yearling, Ho = Horse. 
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2.2.11.3 Central Coast Management Area Actions 


RANG-C8. Allow livestock grazing as a tool to reduce noxious and invasive weeds, maintain perennial 
grasses, and improve habitat for special status species. 


2.2.11.4 San Joaquin Management Area Actions 

RANG-C9. Modify and develop activity plans as needed to address management objectives. 
2.2.12 Energy and Minerals 

2.2.12.1 Goals and Objectives 


The goal for energy and mineral resource management is to allow development of energy and mineral 
resources to meet the demand for energy and mineral production while protecting natural and cultural 
resources in the area. 


To achieve the goal for energy and mineral resource management, the following objectives are 
established: 


e Balance responsible mineral resource development with the protection of other resource values; 


e Provide opportunities for mineral exploration and development under the mining and mineral 
leasing laws;.and 


e Provide mineral materials needed for community and economic purposes. 
2.2.12.2  Area-wide Management Actions 


ENERG-COM1. As outlined in the Interim Management Policy for Lands Under Wilderness Review 
(IMP) and wilderness legislation, WSAs and Wilderness Areas would be closed to mineral leasing and 
sales and to locatable mineral activities that require reclamation or degrade wilderness values. 


ENERG-COM2. As outlined in the IMP and wilderness legislation, WSAs and Wilderness Areas would 
be exclusion areas for wind energy development. Unless noted below, all other areas would be available 
for wind energy development consideration. Wind energy developments would be subject to the best 
management practices outlined in Appendix C. 


ENERG-COM3. Require No Surface Occupancy stipulations on all recreation and public purposes lease 
areas. 


ENERG-COM4. ENERG-COM4. Make all BLM public lands, unless withdrawn or otherwise noted, 
available for energy and mineral development subject to BLM's Fluid Minerals Best Management 
Practices (BMPs). 


ENERG-COMS. Consider energy and minerals exploration, development, and production within 
environmental and multiple-use management constraints. 


ENERG-C1. Oil and gas leases in ACECs would stipulate “No Surface Occupancy” in special status 
species habitat (see Stipulations in Appendix D) 
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ENERG-C4. Leases would be subject to standard stipulations and mitigation measures for special status 
species (see Stipulations in Appendix D). 


2.2.12.3 Central Coast Management Area Actions 


NOTE: BLM does not anticipate Federal ownership of the mineral estate on the Coast Dairies property. 
Management actions are included in this RMP to address the mineral estate at Coast Dairies in the event 
that the mineral estate is transferred into Federal ownership; but until such time, BLM does not have the 
authority to authorize mineral entry on the Coast Dairies property. 


ENERG-COM6. Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies, if acquired, would not be open to mineral 
location. 


ENERG-C2. Fort Ord Public Lands would only be available for leasable minerals with a No Surface 
Occupancy stipulation on BLM public lands. 


ENERG-C3. Coast Dairies, if acquired, would be unavailable for leasable minerals. 


ENERG-CS. Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies lands, if acquired, would be closed to saleable 
minerals. 


ENERG-C6. Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies, if acquired, would be an exclusion area for wind 
energy development. 


2.2.12.4 San Joaquin Management Area Actions 
ENERG-C7. Joaquin Ridge would be an exclusion area for wind energy development. 


Table 2.2-7. Energy and Mineral Development (Units in 


Acres) 
Type of Entry Proposed Plan 


Leasable Available 
No Surface Occupancy 
Status Species Habitat in ACECs 


Closed 24,170 
Wind Energy Exclusion Areas 27,927 


2.2.13 Cultural Resources 


Salable 


2.2.13.1 Goals and Objectives 


The goals for cultural resources are to (1) identify, preserve, and protect significant cultural resources and 
ensure that they are available for appropriate uses by present and future generations; (2) provide access to 
areas managed by the HFO for federally and non-federally recognized Native Americans and California 

Indians for the purpose of maintaining traditional values intrinsic to their cultural identities; (3) fulfill the 
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essential roles that public communication and heritage education play in historic preservation; and (4) 
improve access, where appropriate, to cultural resources on public lands for the benefit of public use. 


To achieve the goals for cultural resources, the following objectives are established: 


e Protect archaeological resources, including prehistoric and historic sites, using the BMPs 
available with physical (“on-the-ground”) and/or administrative methods to achieve improved site 
stabilization, protection, or health; 


e Establish a variety of heritage education programs that promote the public stewardship of cultural 
resources, including but not limited to conventional outreach efforts within community libraries 
and civic events, and participate in the following programs: 


— California Archaeological Site Stewardship Program and the California Indian Site 
Stewardship program, which provide training for volunteer site stewards for site monitoring, 
protection, and enhancement); 


— California Archaeology Month, which includes public presentations, field tours, and exhibits; 
and National Public Lands Day , which promotes activities and programs to increase cultural 
resources awareness, including historic preservation ethics and restoration projects, among 
the public; 


— Cooperative Stewardship, which involves the BLM and the Office of Historic Preservation in 
interpretive outreach efforts with involvement from tribes and educational institutions; 


— Professional and Avocational Societies, in which the BLM participates in professional 
societies and meetings to enhance public outreach, education goals, and increase awareness 
of BLM’s cultural resource programs and to support avocational societies to advance 
cooperative efforts in public outreach and education; and 


— the Archaeological and Cultural Awareness Program, wherein BLM partners with tribes and 
other Federal and State agencies to conduct evaluations and enhancement projects using 
volunteers. 


e Evaluate and manage all cultural resource properties appropriately using the criteria in 
Table 2.2-8. 


Table 2.2-8 Cultural Resource Use Allocations and Desired Outcomes 


Long-term preservation, on-site interpretation 
Protected until used 
No use after recordation; not preserved 


2.2.13.2 Area-wide Management Actions 


CULT-COM1. Determine National Register eligibility for any areas of high cultural, historical, or 
archaeological significance. 
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CULT-COM2. Protect archaeological sites or contemporary ethnographic-use areas with the BMPs 
available, either through the use of administrative action, on-the-ground measures, or a combination of 
the two (e.g., temporary closures, permanent fences, and capping). 


CULT-COM3. Conduct data retrieval (recordation and excavation) at archaeological sites as necessary 
to mitigate against unauthorized excavation/vandalism; incorporate research institutions and avocational 
societies to the extent possible. 


CULT-COM4. Continue intensive site-monitoring programs with volunteers and Law Enforcement 
Officers LEO/Park Ranger patrols at archaeological or other cultural sites as needed. 


CULT-C1. Protect archaeological sites using a combination of on-the-ground and administrative 
measures, including monitoring at-risk sites. 


CULT-C2. Accommodate requests for access by the Native American community; work in coordination 
with tribal communities and groups to identify issues and achieve better access policies. 


CULT-C3. Promote opportunities with academic, professional, and avocational groups and institutions 
for anthropological, archaeological, and ethnographic studies. 


CULT-C4. Physically protect all known archaeological sites and Native American use areas with 
demonstrated use conflicts, or avoid through project/route redesign, as appropriate. 


2.2.13.3 San Benito Management Area Actions 
CULT-CS5. Monitor impacted archaeological sites. Identify and protect Native American use areas. 
2.2.13.4 Central Coast Management Area Actions 


CULT-C6. Fence and monitor impacted archaeological sites. Identify and protect Native American use 
areas. 


2.2.14 Paleontological Resources 
2.2.14.1 Goals and Objectives 


Goals for paleontological resources are to (1) preserve, protect and manage vertebrate, noteworthy 
invertebrate, and plant paleontological resources in accordance with existing laws and regulations for 
current and future generations; (2) facilitate the appropriate scientific, educational, and recreational uses 
of paleontological resources such as research and interpretation; (3) accommodate permit requests for 
scientific research by qualified individuals or institutions; (4) ensure that proposed land uses do not 
destroy or damage paleontological resources. 


To achieve the goals for paleontological resources, the following objectives are established: 


e Using predictive modeling, identify significant localities that may be in conflict with other 
resource uses; 


e Foster public awareness and appreciation of paleontological resources through educational 
outreach programs. 
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2.2.14.2 Area-wide Management Actions 
PALEO-COMI1. Accommodate permit requests for scientific research by qualified individuals or 
institutions; these are issued by the California State Office for a maximum of three years to individuals 


and/or organizations who meet the proper qualifications. 


PALEO-COM2. Protect paleontological resources from inadvertent damage or destruction from 
proposed land uses. 


2.2.14.3 San Joaquin Management Area Actions 

PALEO-C1. Establish a 300-foot buffer for project actions around all paleontological sites and localities. 
PALEO-C2. Install temporary fences along margins of pad sites on oil and gas developments to 
eliminate off-site project-related vehicle impacts on undisturbed areas; initiate site-specific mitigation, 1f 


necessary, through contract studies if significant sites cannot be avoided. 


PALEO-C3. Stabilize and/or recover significant fossil resources that may be threatened by natural 
erosion. 


2.2.15 Social and Economic Conditions 
2.2.15.1 Goals and Objectives 


The goal for social and economic conditions is to manage public lands to provide social and economic 
benefits to local residents, businesses, visitors, and future generations. 


To achieve the goals for social and economic conditions the following objectives are established: 


e Work cooperatively with private and community groups and local tribal governments to provide 
for customary uses consistent with other resource objectives and to sustain or improve local 
economies. 


e Maintain and promote the cultural, economic, ecological, and social health of communities 
associated with BLM public lands. 


2.2.15.2 Area-wide Management Actions 


SOCEC-C1. Through cooperative and collaborative processes, make contracts and cooperative 
agreements for services and products available locally when need and conditions permit. 


SOCEC-C2. Protect and conserve natural values except that BLM would provide for sustainable 
tourism, production, and industry. 


SOCEC-C3. Work collaboratively with local populations to emphasize a high level of natural resource 
protection, which contributes to tourism and attracts sustainable commodities industries. 


SOCEC-C4. Emphasize sustainable economic operations while protecting the ecological, social, and 
cultural integrity of BLM public lands. 
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2.2.16 Transportation and Access 
2.2.16.1 Goals and Objectives 


The goals for transportation and access are to (1) maintain roads for administrative purposes; (2) support 
local counties and the State of California in providing a network of roads for movement of people, goods, 
and services across public lands; and (3) manage motorized access use to protect resource values, promote 
public safety, provide responsible motorized access use opportunities where appropriate, and minimize 
conflicts among various user groups. 


To achieve the goals for transportation and access the following objectives are established: 


e Provide travel routes to and through BLM-managed lands as appropriate to meet resource 
objectives while providing for private and public access needs. 


e Manage motorized access and mechanized vehicle use in conformance with OHV designations. 
2.2.16.2 Area-wide Management Actions 


TRANS-COM1. Public vehicle use on all BLM lands would be limited to designated routes, except as 
noted. As outlined in the IMP and wilderness legislation, WSAs and Wilderness Areas would be closed 
to vehicle use, except on designated pre-existing vehicle ways. 


TRANS-COM2. Complete route maintenance and improvement work in accordance with 
implementation standards and references from the following sources: 


e BLM Manuals 9113, H-9113-2, and 9114 


e Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) Standard Specifications for Construction of Roads and 
Bridges on Federal Highway Projects Standards 


e US. Forest Service Trails Handbook 2309.18 (Section 2.32 (a)(b)(c)) 


TRANS-C1. Reclaim redundant road systems or roads that no longer serve their intended purpose to 
protect sensitive resources, reduce sediment transport, and control erosion. 


TRANS-C2. Implement BMPs to reduce off-site water quality impacts from roads and trails that no 
longer serve their original purpose or exceed state soil loss standards (see subsections 2.2.2.2 and 2.2.3.2). 


TRANS-C3. Temporarily close roads to vehicle use during periods of extreme wet weather in areas 
where sustained vehicle use may compromise the integrity of the road surface. 


TRANS-C4. Mitigate or relocate travel routes that traverse riparian areas; or cross critical habitat and 
occupied or potential habitat of special status species. 


TRANS-C6. Designate routes, as shown on Figures 17 through 21. 
2.2.16.3 Central Coast Management Area Actions 
TRANS-COM3. Limit motorized access to street-legal motorized vehicles on Ford Ord Public Lands. 


Work with local transportation agencies (i.e., Monterey County) for the provisions of public and 
administrative access north of Eucalyptus Road. 
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TRANS-COM4. Limit motorized access to street-legal vehicles on designated routes at the Coast 
Dairies area, if acquired. Designation of routes would occur after acquisition. 


2.2.16.4 San Joaquin Management Area Actions 


TRANS-COMS. Limit vehicle use in the Panoche/Tumey and Griswold Hills to four-wheel drive street- 
legal vehicles on designated routes from the beginning of upland game season to April 15. Allow foot 
access all year round. 


TRANS-C5. Limit Joaquin Ridge Road to vehicular access for permitted street legal vehicles only. 
Table 2.2-9 provides an overview of the designated route mileage under the Proposed RMP. 


Table 2.2-9 Designated Route Mileage 
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Limited (to street legal vehicles) 


2.2.17 Hazardous Materials and Public Safety 
2.2.17.1 Goals and Objectives 


The goals for hazardous materials and public safety management are to (1) protect public health and 
safety and environmental resources by minimizing environmental contamination from past and present 
land uses (1.e., abandoned mine lands and former military lands) on public lands and BLM-owned and 
operated facilities; (2) comply with Federal, State, and local hazardous materials management laws and 
regulations; (3) maintain the health of ecosystems through assessment, cleanup, and restoration of 
contaminated lands; (4) manage the costs, risks, and liabilities associated with hazardous materials so that 
the responsible parties and not the government bear the brunt of financial liabilities; and (5) integrate 
environmental protection and compliance with all environmental statutes into BLM activities. 


To achieve the goals for hazardous materials and public safety management the following objectives are 
established: 


e Identify and control imminent hazards or threats to human health and/or the environment from 
hazardous substances releases on public lands (including abandoned mine lands (AML) sites). 
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e Reduce hazardous waste produced by BLM activities and from authorized uses of public lands 
through waste minimization programs that include recycling, reuse, substitution, and other 
innovative, safe, cost-effective methods of pollution prevention. 


e Ensure that authorized activities on public lands comply with applicable Federal, State, and local 
laws, policies, guidance, and procedures. 


e Promote working partnerships with states, counties, communities, other Federal agencies, and the 
private sector to prevent pollution and minimize hazardous waste on public lands. 


e Protect visitors from risks to AMLs and former military lands having unexploded ordnance from 
either safety hazards and/or environmental releases of chemicals of concern. 


2.2.17.2 Area-wide Management Actions 


HAZ-COM1. Maintain an inventory of hazardous materials sites, including abandoned mine sites, BLM 
facilities, and former military facilities (i.e., Fort Ord). 


HAZ-COM2. Ensure that all BLM-authorized activities comply with Federal, State, and local hazardous 
materials laws and regulations. 


HAZ-COMS. Reduce the use of Federal funds for clean-up of contaminated lands by seeking cost 
avoidance and/or cost recovery from the legally responsible parties. 


HAZ-C1. Evaluate existing trails and roads for sediment production and drainage in areas where 
naturally occurring asbestos (NOA) is likely to be present. 


HAZ-C2. Conduct air analyses to determine the presence and exposure of NOA during common 
activities in the area. 


HAZ-C3. Where NOA is present at hazardous levels, post signs and/or inform users that NOA is present, 
what the risks are, and how users can avoid exposure. 


2.2.18 Land and Realty 
2.2.18.1 Goals and Objectives 


The goal for lands and realty management is to provide lands, interests in land, and authorizations for 
public and private uses while maintaining and improving resource values and public land administration. 


To achieve the goal for lands and realty management, the following objectives are established: 
e Retain, consolidate, and/or acquire land or interest in land with high public resource values for 
effective administration and improvement of resource management; 


e Make public land available for disposal that meets the disposal criteria contained in Section 
203(a) of the FLPMA; 


e Meet public, private, and Federal agency needs for realty-related land use authorizations and land 
withdrawals, including those authorizations necessary for wind, solar, biomass, and other forms 
of renewable energy development; 


e Acquire legal public or administrative access to public land; and 
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e Eliminate unauthorized use of public lands. 
2.2.18.2 Land Tenure Adjustments 
2.2.18.2.1 Area-wide Management Actions 


LTEN-COM1. Prohibit the acquisition of contaminated lands, except for those identified in LTEN-C3 
following cleanup under the Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation, and Liability Act 
(CERCLA). 


LTEN-COM2. Acquire or exchange lands in accordance with FLPMA and other applicable Federal laws 
and regulations to ensure more efficient management of the public lands, to reduce conflicts with other 
public and private landowners, and to provide more consistency and logic in land use patterns within the 
Hollister Resource Area. 


LTEN-COMS3. Identify the public lands (noted in Figures 22 through 27) for potential disposal. These 
lands have been screened and considered for disposal to promote management efficiency. These public 
lands meet the disposal criteria of FLPMA and other Federal laws and regulations and would not 
jeopardize management objectives (i.e., disposal would have to be in conformance with the management 
objectives of the plan). 


Prior to any disposal, a site-specific analysis must determine that the lands considered: 


e Contain no significant wildlife, recreation, or other resource values the loss of which cannot be 
mitigated; 
e Have no overriding public values; 


e Are not within or adjacent to a special designation area; and 


e Represent no substantial public investments. 
LTEN-COM4. Acquire lands within special management areas, including WSAs and ACECs. 


LTEN-Cl1. Acquire lands with high resource values, including biological resources and recreation 
opportunities. 


Table 2.2-10 Proposed Land Tenure Adjustments 


Acres Available for Disposal by Management Area 


San Joaquin |Panoche Hills and Griswold/Tumey Hills 23,445 
Ciervo Hill/Joaquin Rocks 
Coalinga Mineral Springs 
P 


San Benito Mountain/Hernandez Valley 6,027 
Gabilans/Diablo 


Salinas Sierra de Salinas 16,840 
arkfield 
Williams Hill 


[Central Coast: | 20 oan RAE oe eerie ee eee 
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2.2.18.2.2 Central Coast Management Area Actions 


LTEN-COMS. Retain all offshore islands and maintain the protective withdrawal for the California 
Coastal National Monument. 


LTEN-C2. Fort Ord Public Lands — Retain lands transferred from the Army to the BLM under a 
Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) with the Army and Transfer Agreements as part of the Base 
Realignment and Closure Act (BRAC). Consider minor boundary adjustments (less than 50 acres) for 
existing developed lands through sale, exchange, or other means to facilitate management efficiency. 


LTEN-C3. Fort Ord Public Lands — Acquire and retain additional lands from the Army through transfer 
following cleanup under CERCLA. Consider acquiring other lands from willing sellers to augment the 


management efficiency of the Fort Ord Public Lands. 


LTEN-C4. Consider acquiring Coast Dairies lands and other lands from willing sellers to augment the 
management efficiency of the Coast Dairies. 


LTEN-CS5. Other Acquisition Areas — Consider acquiring additional lands within the Central Coast 
Management Area from willing sellers to enhance the appreciation and management efficiency of the 
California Coastal National Monument or to contribute to the fulfillment of resource management goals 
and objectives. 


2.2.18.2.3 Salinas Management Area Actions 


LTEN-C6. A stipulation on BLM public lands available for disposal in the Sierra de Salinas would 
prioritize potential interested parties in the following order: 


(1) The State in which the land is located; 

(2) Local government entities in such State that are in the vicinity of the land; 

(3) Adjoining landowners; 

(4) Individuals; and 

(5) Any other person. 
2.2.18.2.4 San Joaquin Management Area Actions 
LTEN-C7. A stipulation on BLM public lands that are subject to the USFWS Recovery Plan for Upland 
Species of the San Joaquin Valley (1997) would only be available for disposal in exchange for occupied 
and/or high quality habitat of the target species of the Recovery Plan. 
2.2.18.3 Land Use Authorizations 


2.2.18.3.1 Area-wide Management Actions 


LUSE-COM1. Lands identified for retention are considered unsuitable for entry under any of the 
agricultural land laws because of significant multiple-use values. 


LUSE-COM2. Place special emphasis on resolution of unauthorized uses of public lands. Increase 
coordination with local, State and other Federal law enforcement agencies. 
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LUSE-COM3. Maintain consistency with County General Plans and zoning within BLM policy. 
LUSE-COM4. Consider use authorizations and permits on a case-by-case basis. 


LUSE-C1. Consider expanding existing communication sites and utility corridors to meet the needs of 
the state and local communities. 


2.2.18.3.2 Central Coast Management Area Actions 


LUSE-COM6. Honor valid existing rights and easements that have been acquired through land 
acquisitions. Serialize and enter into the automated record all rights-of-way, easements, or other third- 
party authorizations. 


LUSE-C2. Fort Ord — Consider requests for new right-of-way and/or construction of utility sites and 
related facilities on a case-by-case basis. Restrict proposed uses that require the conversion of natural 
lands to development-oriented uses to less than 2 percent of BLM holdings at Fort Ord. This 2 percent 
development restriction would apply to BLM developments (i.e., roads, trails, parking areas, etc.) as well 
and would exclude habitat. 


Consider constructing up to two additional towers and related support buildings on the Wildcat 
Communication Site once transferred from the Army to BLM. 


2.2.18.3.3. San Joaquin Management Area Actions 


LUSE-COM7. Expand the U.S. Interstate 5 utility corridor on the western boundary to include the Path 
15 transmission line and the San Luis water pipeline, but exclude the Panoche North and South WSAS. 
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3.0 Affected Environment 


3.1 Air Quality 
3.1.1. Introduction 


Ground-level ozone and particulate matter are the major air quality concerns in the air basins within 
which the Hollister Field Office (HFO) is located. Generally, but with some exceptions, the air pollutant 
concentrations of ozone and particulate matter recorded by monitoring stations in these air basins do not 
meet Federal or State of California ozone air quality standards. Ozone is not a directly emitted pollutant; 
it forms in the presence of sunlight from oxides of nitrogen (NO,) and reactive organic gases (ROGs). 
Ambient air concentrations of particulate matter, measured as respirable particulate matter (PMj0) and 
fine particulate matter (PM>.s), also are found above Federal and State standards at many monitoring sites. 
Particulate matter is directly emitted to the atmosphere by travel on paved and unpaved roads and 
surfaces, from combustion of fuels, waste burning, and agricultural practices; it is also indirectly emitted 
from the reaction of gases that result in the formation of smog. 


3.1.2 Regulatory Framework 
Federal and State regulations protect ambient air quality include: 


e The Clean Air Act (CAA) of 1970, 42 United States Code (USC) 7401 et seq., as amended in 
1977 and 1990. 


e Code of Federal Regulations (CFR) Title 40, Parts 50-99. 


In December 2005, the Monterey Bay Unified Air Pollution Control District (MBUCAPD) approved an 
SB 656 Particulate Matter Implementation Plan for the North-Central Coast Air Basin. This multi-year 
implementation plan includes a variety of control measures that might affect activities included in the 
RMP: a control measure for unpaved roads (speed limit), a Mineral Processing Rule, greater coordination 
with agencies on the District’s Smoke Management Program, and implementation of the Air Toxics 
Control Measure (ATCM) for naturally occurring asbestos. 


3.1.3. Regional Setting 


Ambient air quality standards have been established by both Federal and State legislation for a variety of 
air pollutants. National “primary” standards represent thresholds, which may result in known impacts on 
human health when they are exceeded. National “secondary” air quality standards define levels of air 
quality judged necessary to protect the public welfare from any known or anticipated adverse affects of a 
pollutant, or to protect other resources. The State of California has also established a set of ambient air 
quality standards to provide additional protection. 


More stringent standards have been established for maintaining air quality in designated wilderness areas. 
Pinnacles National Monument and Ventana Wilderness have been designated Class I air quality areas by 
the California Air Resources Board (CARB). For Class I areas, the CAA requires special management to 
control total suspended particulates, fine particulates, and NO, and sulfur oxide (SO,) emissions, and 
prevention of significant deterioration of existing natural and visually aesthetic qualities (MBUAPCD 
2004). 
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In addition to ambient air quality standards, the State of California has begun to implement a long-term 
program to identify, assess, and control ambient levels of hazardous air pollutants. This program was 
initiated by passage of the Air Toxics “Hot Spots” Information and Assessment Act of 1987. As the 
name implies, “hot spots” are localized point-source emissions of air toxics generated by both large and 
small industrial operations such as mining, oil and gas, manufacturing, and processing. This Act is in 
accordance with Title III of the CAA as amended in 1990. The regulation specifies National Emission 
Standards for Hazardous Air Pollutants (NESHAPS) that set limits on emissions of especially harmful air 
pollutants. Air Toxic “hot spot” violations are monitored and regulated by the local Air Quality Control 
Districts (AQCDs). 


3.1.4 Current Conditions and Trends 
3.1.4.1 Climate 


In general, the summer climate of the West Coast is controlled by high pressure centered over the 
northeastern Pacific Ocean. The summer period is rarely stormy due to the high-pressure center. During 
this period, precipitation is negligible and winds are generally from the northwest. Air from the 
northwest, passing over cold, upwelling water off the coast, frequently forms low clouds and/or fog along 
the coast. This generally tranquil weather period also is characterized by the presence of atmospheric 
temperature inversions, which tend to inhibit the dispersion of air pollutants and allow for high air 
pollution potential. 


During winter, the high pressure over the northeastern Pacific Ocean generally weakens and moves 
southward, allowing storms to occur more frequently along the West Coast. The summertime 
atmospheric temperature inversions and cold, upwelling water off the coast disappear during the winter, 
and wind speeds tend to be higher; these factors generally result in low air pollution potential. However, 
during winter, on occasions when the Pacific high-pressure area strengthens, strong atmospheric 
temperature inversions can develop near the land surface and winds weaken, resulting in high air 
pollution potential. 


Several climate subregions are within the Planning Area. These subregions are locations where local 
topography plays a significant role in modifying regional weather conditions along the West Coast. In the 
San Francisco Bay and Central Coast regions, temperatures along the coast are milder, and there is less 
variation in day/night or seasonal temperatures than at inland locations (BAAQMD 2005). In the San 
Joaquin valley, the generally flat topography results in cool, wet winters and hot, dry summers (CARB 
2005). Climate conditions within the North Central Coast Air Basin vary due to the rather mountainous 
topography found there; however, coastal areas have mild temperatures throughout the year (MBUAPCD 
2004). 


3.1.4.2 Air Basins 


For the purpose of monitoring and regulating air quality, the state of California has been divided into 15 
air basins based on meteorological and geographic similarities. Whenever practical, political boundary 
lines also affect the location of air basin boundaries. Seven counties in the administrative area of the 
HFO are in portions of two of these air basins. San Joaquin, Stanislaus, Fresno, and Merced counties are 
in the San Joaquin Valley Air Basin. San Benito and Monterey counties are in the North Central Coast 
Air Basin, which also includes Santa Cruz County. Additional scattered lands in Alameda, Contra Costa, 
San Mateo, and Santa Clara counties are within the San Francisco Bay Area Air Basin. 


Air quality within these air basins is managed by three Air Quality Management Districts (AQMDs) (See 
Figure 2). Ambient air pollutant concentration levels are monitored within each basin and summarized by 
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the California Air Resources Board . The California Almanac of Emissions and Air Quality — 2005 
Edition, was used to summarize current air quality conditions (CARB 2005). 


San Joaquin Valley Air Basin 


Air quality is managed by the San Joaquin Valley Unified Air Pollution Control District (APCD). The 
San Joaquin valley is a relatively flat area at an elevation at or below 400 feet above sea level. Twenty- 
nine ambient air quality monitors are located throughout the air basin. Rather than being dominated by 
one or two large sources, emissions in this air basin originate primarily from several modestly sized urban 
areas spread along a roughly north-south axis in the valley. 


Emissions of NO,, ROG, and carbon monoxide (CO) have been trending downward since 1990; during 
this same period, emissions of PMj9 and PM; 5 have been increasing slightly. Controls on motor vehicle 
emissions are primarily responsible for these decreases, even though population and motor vehicle miles 
traveled in the air basin have increased between 1990 and 2005. Emissions of ROG also have decreased 
due to the implementation of stationary source controls on petroleum facilities in the air basin. The tons 
per day (on an annual average basis) of NOx, ROG, and CO emissions have decreased as shown in 
Table 3.1-1. Emissions of PM;o and PM>.s, also shown in Table 3.1-1, have remained steady and are 
primarily due to vehicle travel on paved and unpaved roads, agricultural activities, and waste burning. 


Table 3.1-1 Emissions into the San Joaquin Valley Air Basin (in tons per day on an 
annual average basis 


Seibert | NO am ROG Coda IEMA aUPN Com 


Source: CARB 2005 


The San Joaquin Valley Air Basin currently exceeds both Federal and California ambient air quality 
standards for ozone. The air basin is designated as extreme nonattainment for ozone under the Federal 
1-hour standard and severe nonattainment for ozone under the California 1-hour standard. It also is 
designated serious nonattainment for ozone under the Federal 8-hour standard (there is no California 
8-hour ozone standard). Although the 1-hour peak ozone concentration has not declined significantly 
between 1990 and 2004, the number of days exceeding the 1-hour ozone standard has decreased by 

55 percent, likely due to the decrease in NOx, and ROG emissions. CARB has found that the air basin 
serves as both a source of ozone-forming compounds that are transported to other air basins, as well as a 
receiver of ozone-forming compounds and ozone from other air districts. 


The air basin is designated as nonattainment for the Federal PM;) and PM>; standards. Although there is 
year-to-year variation, the general trend in ambient PMjo concentration is slightly downward during the 
period 1990 through 2003. However, the rate of decrease in PMjo levels was not sufficient to achieve 
compliance with the standard for several years. CARB does not provide trend information for ambient 


PM); due to the relatively short data set available; trends in PM>; generally follow the same pattern as for 
PM(o. 


Air quality has improved in the San Joaquin valley for CO and for ozone in terms of the number of days 
exceeding the l-hour ozone standard. The prognosis for improvement of air quality in the San Joaquin 
Air Basin is moderate. As shown for the period 1990 through 2005, reductions in the emissions of ROG 
and NO, reduced the number of 1-hour ozone exceedance days, although compliance with the standard 
has not yet been achieved. The CARB projects an approximately 10 percent decrease in ROGs and a 30 
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percent decrease in NO, from 2005 to 2015, as shown in Table 3.1-1. Attainment of Federal air quality 
standards by 2015 for ozone is possible but remains uncertain. 


Much progress has been made in lowering CO levels in the air basin. Measured CO concentrations in the 
air basin have not exceeded the Federal CO standards since 1991, nor have they exceeded State of 
California standards for the last eight years. The trend of decreasing ambient CO levels is expected to 
continue. As shown in Table 3.1-1, CARB anticipates CO emissions will decrease another 29 percent 
between 2005 and 2015 (CARB 2005). 


San Francisco Bay Area Air Basin 


Air quality within the San Francisco Bay Area Air Basin is managed by the BAAQMD. Ozone levels 
reflected in a 1-hour time period have been trending downward for several years (CARB 2005). In 2004, 
the EPA made a finding that the Bay Area has attained compliance with the Federal 1-hour ozone 
standard. The BAAQMD is currently preparing a redesignation request to formally designate the basin as 
being in attainment with the Federal 1-hour ozone standard. Ozone levels still exceed the State of 
California 1-hour ozone standard and the Federal 8-hour ozone standard. For the Federal 8-hour 
standard, the area is designated as marginal nonattainment, the least severe category of ozone 
nonattainment. The Bay Area is in attainment with the Federal PM;) and PM, ; 24-hour average and 
annual average NAAQS; however, the Bay Area is nonattainment for the State of California PMjo and 
PM; air quality standards. 


Emissions of criteria air pollutants (NO,, ROG, and CO), with the exception of PMjo, have been trending 
downward since 1990. Controls on motor vehicle emissions are primarily responsible for these decreases, 
even though population and motor vehicle miles traveled in the air basin increased between 1990 and 
2005. Emissions of ROG also have decreased due to motor vehicle emission controls, reductions in 
solvent evaporation from stationary sources, and reductions in fugitive ROG emissions from leaking 
equipment. The tons per day (on an annual average basis) of NOx, ROG, PM2.s, and CO emissions have 
decreased as shown in Table 3.1-2. Emissions of PMjo, also shown in Table 3.1-2, have increased 
slightly and are primarily due to vehicle travel on paved and unpaved roads, agricultural activities, and 
waste burning. 


Table 3.1-2. Emissions into the San Francisco Bay Area Air Basin (in tons per day on an 
annual average basis 


ee ee ae 


Source: CARB 2005 


Although the San Francisco Bay Area Air Basin is highly urbanized, ozone concentrations are much 
lower in this air basin than in the San Joaquin Valley Air Basin or other populated air basins such as the 
South Coast Air Basin, partly due to emissions reductions and partly due to more favorable weather 
conditions for transporting pollutants out of the air basin. The continued effort to reduce emissions of 
ROG and NO, is expected to contribute to further reduction in ozone concentrations. Emissions of PMjo 
are expected to increase slightly through 2015, primarily due to fugitive dust emissions (CARB 2005). 
However, the 24-hour Federal PM;9 standard was last exceeded in 1991, and the number of days that the 
24-hour California PM;o standard was exceeded dropped to 30 in 2003, down from 123 in 1988 (CARB 
2005), indicating an improvement in the ambient air PM, concentration. Significant progress has been 
made in lowering CO levels in the air basin. Measured CO concentrations in the air basin have not 
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exceeded the Federal or California CO standards since 1991. The trend of decreasing ambient CO levels 
is expected to continue. As shown in Table 3.1-2, CARB anticipates CO emissions will decrease another 
35 percent between 2005 and 2015. 


North Central Coast Air Basin 


Air quality in the North Central Coast Air Basin is managed by the MBUAPCD. The district operates 
seven air quality monitoring stations (Hollister, Salinas, Scotts Valley, Santa Cruz, Davenport, Carmel 
Valley, and Watsonville) in the basin to collect data for determining compliance with Federal and State 
air quality standards. Air quality also is monitored by the National Park Service at Pinnacles National 
Monument. The basin is designated as attainment for the Federal 8-hour ozone standard, as a 
maintenance area for the Federal 1-hour ozone standard, and as attainment/unclassifiable for all other 
Federal standards. The North Central Coast Air Basin is non-attainment transitional for the State 1-hour 
standard for ozone. The basin is designated nonattainment for the California ozone and PM)o standards. 


This air basin was in violation of the State ozone standard for a total of 14 days in 1994 and 1995. 
Analysis of those violations revealed that on 11 days the violation was due to the transport of pollutants 
from other basins. On the remaining three days, the analysis was either inconclusive or revealed that the 
cause of the ozone exceedance was beyond regulatory control (e.g., weather related). Thus, this air basin 
is significantly affected by the air quality of the surrounding air basins, and less so by emissions from 
within the basin boundary (MBUAPCD 2004). 


Emissions of NO, and ROG in the North Central Coast Air Basin are shown in Table 3.1-3. These 
emission values are much lower than those for the San Francisco Bay Area or San Joaquin Valley air 
basins. By 2015, the mix of sources producing NO, and ROG emissions is expected to shift away from 
being dominated by mobile sources. For example, emissions resulting from prescribed burning are 
expected to become a larger fraction of the total emissions, as are emissions from coatings/solvent use for 
ROG emissions and natural gas combustion for NO, emissions. 


Table 3.1-3. Emissions During the Ozone Season (May through September) into 
the North Central Coast Air Basin (in tons per da 


PNR cin AUG A egy ROG | 
Aa rs| Wa A AES oP ass NN cd | 
SSR 


Source: MBUAPCD 2004 


Despite population in the North Central Coast Air Basin increasing by 44 percent by 2015, NO, and ROG 
emissions are projected to decrease (MBUAPCD 2004). 


The MBUAPCD has adopted smoke management plans to control the emissions of NO,, ROG, and 
particulate matter from various types of vegetation burning (MBUAPCD 2004). Prescribed burns and 
agricultural burning are conducted regularly in the air basin. 
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3.2 Soil Resources 

3.2.1 Introduction 

This section describes soil resources in the Planning Area, including faults and slopes. 
3.2.2 Regulatory Framework 

Regulations for geologic and soils resources include: 


e Alquist-Priolo Earthquake Fault Zoning Act of 1972 (Public Resources Code, Section 2621 et 
seq.). The Alquist-Priolo Earthquake Fault Zoning Act of 1972 applies to development projects, 
and is designed to protect the heath and safety of people from geologic hazards. 


e General Plans and/or SOAR (Save Open-Space & Agricultural Resources) Initiatives. The 
General Plan from local cities and counties may provide regulations or guidelines relating to 
seismic hazards and soil resources as it applies to agriculture. 


Additional regulations such as those related to rangeland, paleontological resources, and water/wetlands 
are addressed in those sections of this report. 


3.2.3 Regional Setting 


The Planning Area is within the Coast Ranges physiographic province, which is characterized by summit 
elevations generally in the range of 2,000 to 4,000 feet (610 to 1,220 meters). Topography is generally 
not severe and rounded summits predominate; however, there are areas of steep slopes and incised 
canyons. The northwest trending ranges are the result of extensive folding and faulting. The current 
landscape is a result of mountain-building episodes that began in the late Pliocene and continued into the 
mid-Pleistocene. The majority of the Coast Ranges contains sedimentary deposits of both marine and 
terrestrial origin underlain by either the Franciscan Formation or granitic rocks of the Salinian Block. 


The eastern edge of the San Joaquin Management Area extends into the Great Valley physiographic 
province. The province is characterized by a great thickness of Jurassic age or younger marine and 
terrestrial sedimentary deposits. The Stockton Arch divides the Great Valley province into the 
Sacramento and the San Joaquin Valleys. The San Joaquin Valley has some very rich agriculture soils 
and large producing oil fields. 


3.2.4 Current Conditions and Trends 


3.2.4.1 Geology 


A major geologic feature in the Planning Area, causing some of the landforms and separating the 
basement geology, is the San Andreas Fault. This major transform fault runs northwest through the 
middle of the Planning Area. The fault trace does not cross Bureau of Land Management (BLM)- 
administered land but does affect the topography and geology. On the west side of the fault, the basement 
rocks are primarily Cretaceous granitic rocks of the Salinian Block, similar in composition to the Sierra 
Nevada batholith. To the east of the fault the bedrock is mainly the Franciscan Formation, representing a 
subduction zone complex of low-grade metamorphosed sedimentary rocks. Farther east other 
sedimentary rocks are found. 
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The Franciscan Formation contains most of the serpentinite rocks that are a major source of naturally 
occurring asbestos. The serpentinite rocks are also notorious for slides and slumps. 


Pinnacles National Monument consists of eroded Miocene-age volcanic necks and eroded pyroclastic 
breccia. The monument is located adjacent to the San Andreas Fault and is primarily within the San 
Benito Management Area, with a small portion in the Salinas Management Area. 


In addition to the San Andreas Fault, there are several other major active faults within the Hollister 
Planning Area, including the Calaveras and Hayward Faults. These are in the San Joaquin Management 
Area; however, these faults do not necessarily cross BLM-administered land. There are also many small 
faults in the Planning Area. 


3.2.4.2 Soils 
Central Coast Management Area 


The soils at Fort Ord are characteristically medium-grained soils of low organic content. The soils are 
low in fertility and water-holding capacity, highly erodible, and excessively well drained. The major soil 
series, which are groups of soils that have horizons of similar thickness, arrangement, and other 
characteristics, at Fort Ord are represented by nine soil series: coastal beaches, dune land, Oceano, 
Baywood, Santa Ynez, Arnold, Antioch, Xerorthents, and Diablo (USACE 1992). 


The Coast Dairies property, if acquired, extends from the edge of the Santa Cruz Mountains west to the 
ocean and includes marine terraces, cliffs, beaches, and steep terrain. The BLM-managed portion of the 
property consists mainly of the steep slopes. Much of the soil within the Coast Dairies property, if 
acquired, have moderate to high erosion potential and can produce substantial turbidity in the area streams 
(Environmental Science Associates 2003). The area is also subject to slides and mass movement. 


The Fort Ord area includes mainly old marine terraces. 
San Joaquin Management Area 


The San Joaquin Management Area covers a large area with diverse geology and soil. The vast majority 
of public lands lie in the southern San Joaquin Management Area along the Diablo Range. The hills can 
be rugged but there are also rolling hills and grass lands. Most of the soils consist of Altamont, 
Kettlemen, Cima, Climara, Mercey, Tumey, Rough Broken, Badland, and Rockland associations. Most 
of the soil has low fertility and erodes easily (BLM 1984). Naturally occurring asbestos is found in the 
serpentinite rock/soil, particularly in the southern part of the area. On the east side of the Coast Ranges, 
near Los Banos, selenium has leached out of pyrite from Cretaceous-age black shales of the Moreno 
Formation and has accumulated in irrigation ditches in doses toxic to waterfowl. An elevated 
concentration of arsenic is found in soils near Antimony Peak. 


San Benito Management Area 
The public lands in this area are primarily within the Diablo Range. The soils include the San Benito, 
Gazos, Linne, Vallecitos, Gaviota, and Cibo associations, as well as igneous rock land (USDA 1969). 


Most of these soils have low to moderate fertility and will erode. The area is fairly dry and includes 
rugged slopes as well as rolling hills. 
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Salinas Management Area 


Most of the public lands in this management area are in the steep, rugged Sierra de Salinas Range or 
around Williams Hill. The ranges are often covered with dense chaparral and brush. The soils of the 
main ridge of the Sierra de Salinas are of the Cieneba-Sheridan association. These soils are moderately 
deep with moderate fertility. The soils on the slopes of Arroyo Seco, and in the Williams Hill area, are of 
the Santa Lucia-Gazos association. These shale-derived soils have moderately high erosion susceptibility 
and low to moderate fertility. The Gaviota association is also present (BLM 1984). 
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3.3 Water Resources 
3.3.1 Introduction 


The Planning Area is encompassed by four hydrologic regions: San Francisco Bay, Central Coast, San 
Joaquin River, and Tulare Lake (CERES 2005). Approximately 678 waters and 11,066 National 
Wetlands Inventory mapped wetlands exist within the Planning Area. These aquatic areas function to 
recharge aquifers, slow flood waters, and assimilate and neutralize some pollutants before they enter 
rivers and lakes (FWS 2002; FWS 2005). 


Water demand exceeds water supply in many areas throughout the Planning Area, though more 
commonly east of the coast range. Watershed function and improved water quality is key to increasing 
water supply to support various resource needs within the Planning Area. 


3.3.2 Regulatory Framework 


Water resources and quality are managed and protected under multiple regulations and policies, 
including: 


e U.S. Clean Water Act (33 USC 1251) — aims to restore and maintain the chemical, physical, and 
biological integrity of the Waters of the United States. 


e Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act (16 USC 1001-1009). 
e Wild and Scenic Rivers Act, as amended, 16 USC 1271 et seq. 
e Safe Drinking Water Act, as amended, 33 USC 1531 et seq. 


e Federal Coastal Zone Management Act of 1972 (CZMA), Section 6217, Reauthorization 
Amendment of 1990 — requires local entities that discharge any stormwaters into the ocean to 
participate in the future in a non-point-pollution control plan developed by the California Coastal 
Commission and the State Water Resources Control Board (SWRCB). 


e Executive Order 11990: Protection of wetlands — establishes the protection of wetlands and 
riparian systems as the official policy of the federal government. It requires all federal agencies 
to consider wetland protection as an important part of their policies; take action to minimize 
destruction, loss, or degradation of wetlands; and preserve and enhance the natural and beneficial 
values of wetlands. 


e BLM Manual 4180 for Rangeland Health Standards — Guidance for Conducting Watershed- 
Based Land Health Assessments. 


e BLM Manual 8351 for Wild and Scenic Rivers — Policy and Program Direction for 
Identification, Evaluation, and Management. 


e California Porter-Cologne Act (California Water Code Section 13000) — establishes a 
comprehensive program to protect water quality and the beneficial uses of water. 


3.3.3 Regional Setting 


The Planning Area is encompassed by four hydrologic regions (major watersheds): San Francisco Bay, 
Central Coast, San Joaquin River, and Tulare Lake (CERES 2005). The hydrologic regions are further 
broken down into sub-basins, eighteen of which are within the Planning Area and are listed in Table 3.3-1 
(National Atlas 2005). Approximately 678 waters exist within the eighteen sub-basins (EPA 2005), and 
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11,066 National Wetlands Inventory mapped wetlands exist within the BLM-managed lands covering 
274,000 acres (FWS 2005). 


Table 3.3-1 | Sub-basins (Watersheds) Present in the Hollister Planning Management Area 


Management : : 


18050006 San Francisco Coastal South 


[San Francisco Coastal South 


18040003 San Joaquin Delta 
San Joaquin 18040002 Middle San Joaquin- Lower Merced- Lower 
San Joaquin Stanislaus 


18040014 Panoche- San Luis Reservoir 


San Francisco Bay 


San Francisco Bay ~ 
Coastal Salinas” 
Central California 


Coastal 18060012 Carmel 
Salinas 
18060004 Estrella 


Tulare-Buena Vista 18030011 Upper Los Gatos-Avenal” 
Lakes 


San Benito 


Coastal 18060002 | Pajaro” 
18040014 Panoche- San Luis Reservoir’ 
Notes: 


' Some of the sub-basins extend beyond the boundaries of the Planning Area. 
“ Sub-basins may extend into multiple management areas and are listed separately under each management area. 


Climate within the Planning Area is Mediterranean with cool, wet winters and hot, dry summers; there is 
commonly a water supply surplus in the winter and deficit during the summer (Cal Alive 2005). Annual 
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precipitation varies across the Planning Area from 8 inches on the drier eastern side of the Coast Range 
Mountains to 40 inches along the coast; the predominant form of precipitation is rainfall (CARA 2005). 
Water demand exceeds water supply in many areas throughout the Planning Area, though more 
commonly east of the coast range. 


3.3.4 Current Conditions and Trends 
3.3.4.1 Surface Water 


Of the approximately 678 waters within the Planning Area, 257 are impaired, 36 are threatened, 36 are in 
good condition, and 356 have not yet been assessed (EPA 2005). This averages to approximately 80 
percent of the assessed waters within the 18 sub-basins being impaired. Common sources of impairment 
include sedimentation/siltation, PCBs, pathogens, toxic organics, and metals (EPA 2005). Common 
causes of impairment include urban runoff/storm sewers, unknown, municipal (urbanized high density 
area), upland pasture grazing, and spills (EPA 2005). In particular, in the San Joaquin Valley, selenium 
that naturally occurs in bedrock is a pollutant of concern and is affected by sedimentation/siltation of the 
waters due to reduced watershed function. 


Reports or watershed assessments used in the preparation of this document are listed below, in 

Table 3.3-2. Most of these materials describe watersheds within the sub-basins. Focus has been placed 
on watersheds in the eastern portion of the Planning Area, within the San Joaquin and San Benito 
Management Areas, because the majority of BLM lands in the Planning Area are within these 
management areas. 


= 


Table 3.3-2 Watershed Assessments or Reports within the Planning Area 


Watershed Assessment ie koate.. | 
Arroyo Pasajero Watershed Management Plan July 1999 


Domengine Watershed Rangeland Watershed Management Ranch Plan for the Domengine Ranch January 2002 


Panoche/Silver Creek Watershed Assessment Final Report September 28, 1998 


Silver Creek Drainage and Panoche Alluvial Fan Assessment Draft Report May 2005 


Assessment of the Little Panoche and Cantua Creek Watersheds 
Physical and Hydrologic Assessment of the Carmel River Watershed California 
Stream Classification for the Coyote Creek Watershed 
Fort Ord Disposal and Reuse Final EIS 
Coast Dairies Long-Term Resource Protection And Access Plan 
University Community Plan EIR/DEIR (focused on Merced County) 
Water Resources and Land Use Change in Salinas Valley 
Fort Ord Watershed and Riparian Assessment Report 


Below is a summary of surface water information provided within the watershed reports and assessments. 
This summary provides an overview of surface water conditions in the Planning Area with focus on the 
coastal and eastern portions of the Planning Area. 
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San Joaquin Management Area 


Arroyo Pasajero Watershed (also crosses into the San Benito and Salinas Management Areas) 


The Arroyo Pasajero Watershed has a contrast of between 22 and 8 inches of annual rainfall from the 
upper and lower portions of the watershed. Severe incision, stream bank cutting, stream bank 
meandering, and lateral erosion affect riparian function within the watershed area and occur primarily 
during high intensity runoff and are exacerbated by heavy grazing in the riparian area. Tamarisk trees, 
which are a problematic noxious plant species throughout the west, continue to influence channel flow by 
deflecting the flow toward channel banks and increasing channel meander but also impede lateral bank 
erosion. 


Domengine Watershed 


Areas of downcutting, streambank erosion, meandering and severe mass wasting and gullying occur 
within the Domengine Watershed. Regional annual rainfall is between 6 inches per year in the eastern 
portion of the ranch and 13 inches in the western portion. Minimal streambank or channel vegetation is 
available to help trap sediments as they flow through the ranch area. Four riparian assessments were 
performed for the area; areas of active bank erosion and stable vegetated rock banks were present with 
occasional floodplain or no floodplain present in some areas. 


Little Panoche and Cantua Creek Watersheds (also crosses into the San Benito Management Area) 


Most streams within the Little Panoche and Cantua Creek Watersheds are ephemeral with a few reaches 
of intermittent flows also occurring. Runoff from these drainages has historically resulted in transport of 
sediment and selenium, boron, salts, and other trace elements during large runoff events onto the alluvial 
fan area and into the California Aqueduct. Localized areas of incision, bank failures and gullying 
increase erosion within the watersheds. 


Merced County 


The average annual precipitation in Merced County is approximately 12 inches. Surface waters are used 
primarily for irrigation, and water quality on the west side of the county is more saline due to sediments 
from the Diablo Mountains of the Coast Ranges. Water quality decreases south through the county as 
more irrigation waters and agricultural runoff affect the area. 


Panoche/Silver Creek Watershed (also crosses into the San Benito Management Area) 


Surface water quality is poor due to the underlying marine shales and sandstones (BLM 2005a). This 
water is very high in selenium and other salts which can be deposited into the downstream irrigated 
farmland (BLM 2005a). The primary water quality degradation issues caused by the large rainfall events 
include flooding, sediment deposition, and contamination. 


Central Coast Management Area 


Carmel Watershed 


Like the rest of the Planning Area, direct precipitation is the only source of water in the Carmel 
Watershed. Many of the Carmel Watershed streams go dry annually, and demand for water far exceeds 
supply. Excess sediment from dirt roads, bare road cuts, and unstable stream banks have led to 
sedimentation in streams and rivers, and extensive urbanization exists within the regulatory 100-year 
floodplain and in the dam-failure inundation zone. Culverts throughout the area are undersized, which 
leads to downstream erosion. 
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Coast Dairies Property 


Wetlands within the Coast Dairies property, if acquired, are most commonly riparian in nature and 
include aquatic, riparian, meadow, and floodplain communities. Seasonal freshwater seeps are commonly 
found in grasslands at the heads of major creeks and tributaries. The streams within the property area 
drain to the Pacific Ocean. 


A portion of the variation in stream function and quality on the Coast Dairies property, if acquired, is due 
to the underlying bedrock; igneous and metamorphic rock do not degrade as quickly as sedimentary rock 
and do not respond to incision triggers the way sedimentary rocks do. Streams within the Coast Dairies 
property, if acquired, that overlie sedimentary rocks have lower water quality and have erosion processes 
primarily in the form of incision. 


Fort Ord 


The average annual precipitation of the Fort Ord area is about 14.2 inches and supports several 
intermittent and ephemeral streams and perennial marshes and ponds. The amount of channel vegetation 
varies depending on the size of the channel and the amount of time that water is present in the stream. 


Surface water quality of drainage channels within the installation varies with the seasons. During the first 
strong rains of the season, ditches and storm drainage systems draining the urban areas of the installation 
receive the highest concentration of urban pollutants. Urban pollutants are variable but generally consist 
of oils, grease, heavy metals (lead, copper, and cadmium), pesticide residues and coliform bacteria. 


Winter storms contribute to erosion and gullying in some areas, particularly the drainages of the eastern 
half of Fort Ord. Surface erosion can cause high concentrations of suspended sediment loading in streams 
causing increased siltation, turbidity, and accompanying high total dissolved solids. The surface waters 
of this region are hard and high in total dissolved solids. Streams may contain elevated levels of sulfates, 
bicarbonates, calcium, magnesium, and sodium, depending on localized conditions. 


Urban stormwater runoff discharging into the ocean may also locally impair coastal water quality. 

Results of water quality monitoring by the SWRCB through its State Mussel Watch Program indicate that 
resident mussels from parts of Monterey Bay contain high levels of lead, pesticides, and petroleum 
hydrocarbon concentrations. 


3.3.4.2 Riparian Areas 


Table 3.3-3 summarizes riparian conditions in the Planning Area. A riparian area is an area of vegetation 
adjacent to an aquatic ecosystem which is characterized by a high water table and soil and vegetation 
which sustain more moisture than normal. Figures 5 and 6 identify the locations of these areas. 


3.3.4.3 Groundwater 


_ The Planning Area is underlain by two major aquifers systems: the Central Valley Aquifer System 
comprised of unconsolidated sand and gravel aquifers, and the California Coastal Basin aquifers which 
are also comprised of unconsolidated sand and gravel aquifers (National Atlas 2005). Other bedrock 
aquifers are also described in the Planning Area (Carmel River Watershed Council 2004). Groundwater 
depths vary from 12,000 feet below ground surface (bgs) within the San Joaquin Valley to 180 feet bgs 
along the Central Coast. 
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Table 3.3-3 Riparian Areas 
FORM UPDATED APRIL18, 2005. 


NAME OF RIPARIAN WETLAND DATE OF SURVEY SEGMENT/REACH IDENTIFICATION MILES [ ACRES] RATING | TREND 
BLACK ROCK CREEK REVISED, 3/25/2005 | POINT SUR SM, 117S., R2E., SEC 33,34 | 15 | 4 
acs 


5 5 i irapegeayy 
AGUA MALA CREEK REVISED, 3/25/2005 | POINT SUR SM, 117S., R4E., SEC 17, 18 1 3. | > Prous oe 
SWEETWATER CREEK REVISED, 3/25/2005 | POINT SUR SM, 119S., ROE., SEC 31, 32 5 15] Proo=| =a 
GRISWOLD CREEK 9/17/1993 MENDOTA SM, T 16S., RI0E., SEC 12, 13 5 | FAR | UP 
3 FAR 
5 


1 
= 
0 
1 
MENDOTA SM T16S., R12E., SEC 6, 7, 19, 29 
Piss. Rize. SEG 20,'29)3 1, a2 
PANOCHE CREEK, MENDOTA SM, T15S., R12E., SEC 18, 19, 20 
ARROYO LEONA CANYON COALINGA SM, T18S., R13E., 
| ano rribuTaries | Revise, srsaons| —seca.9.ia%s.16.2.29 | tas | 30 | pro |_| 
COALINGA SM, T18S., R11E., SEC 18, 19 
| muercanvoncacunacreer) | aonoes | ties mice sects | 17s | 53 | rec |_| 


HEPSEDAM CREEK 9/20/1993 COALINGA SM, 118S.,RI0E.. SEC 20. | 0/75 | 23 | PFC || 


SAN BENITO RIVER 
BELOW HERNANDEZ DAM REVISED, 3/25/2005 | COALINGA SM, T18S., R10E., SEC 3, 4,9,34 | 03 a9 PFC 
COALINGA SM, T18S., R13E., SEC 3, 4,5,6 
CANTUA CREEK 1 REVISED, 3/25/2005 T18S., R12E., SEC 1, 12 10.5 | 63.6 PFC 
CANTUA CREEK 2 REVISED, 3/25/2005 COALINGA SM, T17S., R13E., SEC 36 Pa RR eri 
HORSE CANYON ADDED, 3/25/2005 POINT SUR SM, T19S., R5E., SEC 35 


MONTEREY SM, T15S., R2E 
EL TORO CREEK ADDED, 3/25/2005 T16S., R2E 3.75 | 225 FAR NA 
5 ) N (PFC)= 126.8 
) 


MILES OF PROPER FUNCTIONING CONDITION (PFC)= ACRES PROPER FUNCTIONING CONDITION (P 


MILES OF FUNCTIONING AT RISK (FAR)= 46 ACRES FUNCTIONING AT RISK (FAR)= 267.8 
MILES OF NONFUNCTIONAL (NON)= 0 ACRES NONFUNCTIONAL (NON)= 0 
MILES OF UNKNOWN (UNK)= 0 ACRES UNKNOWN (UNK)= 0 


MILES OF FUNCTIONING AT RISK/UNKNOWN (FAR/UNK)= 0 ACRES FUNCTIONING AT RISK/UNKNOWN (UNK)= 0 


TOTAL MILES= 76.8 TOTAL ACRES= 394.6 
RIPARIAN AREA CONDITIONS AND NUMBER MILES ACRES PROPER FUNCTIONING CONDITION (PFC)= 


FUNCTIONING AT RISK (FAR)= 
FAR WITH AN UNK TREND 
UNKNOWN TRENDS (UNK)= 


8 
v4 
FAR WITH AN UPWARD TREND 3 13 . 5JNONFUNCTIONAL (NON)= 0 
38 228,UNKNOWN (UNK)= 0 
5 26. 3}FUNCTIONING AT RISK/UNKNOWN (FAR/UNK)= 0 
0 0 TOTAL NUMBER= 15 
FAR WITH A DOWNWARD OR UNKNOWN TREND 0 OJUPWARD TRENDS (UP)= 
DOWNWARD/UNKNOWN TRENDS (DOWN/UNK)= 


FAR WITH A DOWNWARD TREND 
NONFUNCTIONNG J 0] 0 D0wNward TRENDS (DOWN)= 


z 
2 
FAR WITH A NON APPARENT TREND 3 
0 
0 2 
0 2 
NOT APPARENT TRENDS (NA)= 3 
0 
0 


Groundwater in the Central Coast is characterized by a pronounced saltwater intrusion in the coastal plain 
area around the Monterey Bay (BLM 2005a). In the Davenport area (Coast Dairies Property), extensive 
use of irrigation has groundwater in short supply and high demand (BLM 2005a). Also on the Coast 
Dairies property, if acquired, there 1s a municipal water supply for the City of Santa Cruz that augments 
approximately 11 percent of its drinking water from an artesian source, Liddell Spring (BLM 2005a). 


Below is a summary of groundwater information provided within the watershed reports and assessments 
identified in Table 3.3-2. 


San Joaquin Management Area 


Arroyo Pasajero Watershed (also crosses into the San Benito and Salinas Management Areas) 


In most of the Arroyo Pasajero Watershed, clay separates an upper aquifer from a lower aquifer; the upper 
aquifer has poorer water quality so most of the groundwater is extracted from the lower aquifer with wells 
generally drawing their water from 500 to 2000 feet bgs. In some areas (Pleasant Valley), groundwater is 

withdrawn from a single unconfined aquifer and wells generally range from 200 to 800 feet bgs. 
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Primary aquifer recharge is from surface flow runoff primarily during flood events. A prolonging of 
surface base flows would increase the period of effective groundwater recharge and help reduce historic 
overdraft and water quality conditions in the Pleasant Valley area. Concentrations of salts, chlorides, 
sulfates, and boron in groundwater reduce crop yields and limit the types of crops that may be effectively 
grown in some Pleasant Valley areas. 


Merced County 


The groundwater basin underlying Merced County is comprised of unconsolidated sediments of sand, 
gravel, silt, and clay to estimated thicknesses of 12,000 feet bgs, though below 1,000 feet bgs the aquifer 
contains salt water. However, the basin is not designated as critically overdrafted by the California 
Department of Water Resources. Approximately 95 to 96 percent of groundwater use in the area is from 
agriculture. 


Depth to groundwater varies from | to 15 feet bgs and has a general flow from the northeast to the 
southwest. Recharge is primarily from surface water or shallow groundwater sources via infiltration 
through permeable soils. The main pollutant is salts, but other pollutants include nutrients and pesticides; 
similar to the surface water in the area, the water quality degrades in the lowlands where flow from the 
highlands concentrates pollutants. 


Central Coast Management Area 


Carmel Watershed 


There are two types of aquifers present in the Carmel watershed: the most prolific water resource is the 
unconfined alluvial aquifer; the second aquifer is comprised of bedrock aquifers. Similar to the Arroyo 
Pasajero Watershed described above, the underlying alluvial aquifer is highly permeable and recharges 
rapidly after extended dry periods. The main recharge to the aquifer is the Carmel River, and the main 
loss is due to pumping during summer months. The bedrock aquifers have been deemed insufficient for 
sustainable large-scale exploitation but may be sustainable for smaller residential developments (Wetland 
Institute [WIT] 2004). 


Coast Dairies Property 


Groundwater provides the base flow for many of the surface waters within the Coast Dairies property, if 
acquired, that have year-round flow. Otherwise groundwater resources are not appreciable on the Coast 
Dairies property, if acquired. 


Fort Ord 


The northwest part of Fort Ord overlies a small part of the Salinas Valley groundwater basin, which 
contains several aquifers separated by aquicludes. In some areas recharge from the surface can percolate 
down to the aquifer, approximately 180 feet bgs. Two aquifers underlie the 180-foot aquifer and are 
referred to as the 400-foot and 900-foot aquifers. There is excessive sand production and seawater 
intrusion into the 180-foot and 400-foot aquifers. This groundwater basin also provides the main potable 
water supply for Fort Ord. 


The southwest part of the Fort Ord overlies the Seaside groundwater basin. This basin is divided into 
several sub-basins by faults and folds in the underlying Monterey Shale formation. Fort Ord overlies 


most of the northern part of the basin and supplies a substantial amount of total recharge to the basin. 


Saltwater intrusion from groundwater pumping has reduced water quality in most wells in the Salinas 
Valley area so that these waters are unacceptable for drinking because of high chloride content. Water 
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from wells in the area has occasionally had concentrations of dissolved solids greater than 500 milligrams 
per liter, which is the recommended limit for drinking water. 


3.3.4.4 Water Rights 
General Discussion 


The following discussion was excerpted from the Coast Dairies/Trust for Public Land Resource 
Protection & Access Plan, 2003 (Environmental Science Associates 2003). 


California water rights law recognizes two very different types of rights: riparian and appropriative. 
Other types of rights exist in California as well, such as reserved rights (water set aside by the federal 
government for public domain) and pueblo rights (a right based on Spanish and Mexican law). California 
water law also allows an overlying landowner to pump groundwater through correlative rights, which are 
discussed briefly under Groundwater Rights. 


Surface Water Rights 


Riparian Rights. Riparian water rights are derived from ownership of land that is adjacent to a source of 
water. A riparian right entitles the landowner to use a correlative share of the water flowing past his or 
her property. A riparian right owner does not need a permit from SWRCB, or any other type of 
governmental approval. Riparian rights apply only to water that would naturally flow in the stream and 
do not entitle a water user to divert water to storage for use at some other time (unless storage is less than 
30 days) or on land outside of the watershed. Riparian rights remain with the property when it changes 
hands, although the right may be lost if the parcel 1s severed from the adjacent water source. Riparian 
rights have a higher priority than appropriative rights (see below). Among riparian right holders, 
however, priority is equal and all share the shortage of water during low flows. Hence, riparian rights are 
characterized as “correlative” rights. 


Appropriative Rights. Appropriative rights derive from making a claim to divert water from the river or 
stream. An appropriative right allows storage of the water and reasonable and beneficial use of the water 
on land outside of the watershed. The dual water system created by recognition of both riparian rights 
and appropriative rights, and the inherent contradictions, prompted numerous legal disputes over many 
years and resulted in a California constitutional amendment that requires all use of water to be 
“reasonable and beneficial.” California Constitution Article X, Section 2, states that “Beneficial uses 
commonly include municipal and industrial use, irrigation, hydroelectric generation, livestock watering, 
recreational use, and fish and wildlife protection.” 


Water Rights: Priority 


Pre-1914 Rights. Prior to 1914, there was no formal permitting system with which appropriators had to 
comply. At that time, appropriators (mostly miners and nonriparian farmers) took control of and used 
whatever water they desired. These rights are recognized today and have priority over post-1914 rights. 
All appropriatve rights are subject to the rule “first in time, first in night.” 


Post-1914 Rights. The Water Commission Act of 1914 established the current permit system for the 
appropriation of water. Today, provisions governing the appropriation permit system are set forth in the 
California Water Code, and the SWRCB has been granted the authority to administer permits and licenses 
for California’s surface water. Post-1914 appropriative rights are governed by the hierarchy of priorities, 
and in time of shortage the most recent right holder is the first to be required to discontinue use. The date 
the permit application was filed with the SWRCB determines the priority of right. Post-1914 rights are 
subject to much greater scrutiny and regulation by the SWRCB than pre-1914 rights. 
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Groundwater Rights 


California does not have a permit process that regulates groundwater use. In several areas, however, 
groundwater is subject to regulation in accordance with court decrees adjudicating the rights within 
groundwater basins. The “reasonable use” doctrine also applies to groundwater use. Overlying 
landowners may extract groundwater and put it to beneficial use. The rights of others with land overlying 
the same aquifer must be taken into consideration, and thus the right is a correlative right. Groundwater 
may be used outside the groundwater basin, although such use is subordinate to use by those with 
overlying rights. 


A key issue relating to groundwater is whether water being pumped is so closely interconnected with a 
surface stream or lake that it could be considered pumping of surface water. Groundwater/surface water 
interconnection issues are not addressed in this section. 


Water Rights in Hollister Planning Area 


According to the Wetland Institute (WIT) permitted water rights in many areas extend beyond the 
capacity of the surface waters to meet the both the human needs and the needs of habitat maintenance of a 
riparian corridor (Wetlands Institute 2004). 


Central Coast Management Area 


Carmel Watershed. Currently the Carmel River is over appropriated because of permitted appropriation 
of the waters that exist, and do not take into account drought conditions that are expected by 
climatologists to last up to 25 years. A severe reduction in pumping of water from the underlying aquifer 
has been recommended. Water exports cannot be sustained to areas outside of the watershed, especially 
during low flow conditions. 


Coast Dairies Property. Water has been consistently diverted from all of the streams within the Coast 
Dairies properties, if acquired, and stored for agricultural purposes; however water rights have only been 
documented on one of the streams. The rest of the water diversion structures and facilities are not in 
compliance with permitting requirements. The lack of documented water rights and permitted diversion 
structures led the CDLC to stop allowing diversion for irrigation in 2002. The City of Santa Cruz has 
filed a Statement of Water Diversion and Use claiming a pre-1914 right to two tributaries within the 
watershed. Coast Dairies, if acquired, also had agreements with the City of Santa Cruz; the first involved 
the purchase of water rights from the City of Santa Cruz, the second the purchase of land by the City of 
Santa Cruz from the Coast Dairies (including the water rights). 


Fort Ord. Water used for standard operations at Fort Ord is currently from groundwater sources, which 
could continue to be used or could be passed to the new property owner. Each owner has the right to drill 
and pump on their property; however, the locations, timing, and amounts to be pumped could be limited 
or controlled by state and local regulatory agencies. There are no transferrable water rights to 
groundwater in California. The groundwater overdrafts and seawater intrusion make the value of the 
rights to these groundwater sources questionable. Provision of water to the Fort Ord community is still 
under negotiation and development. 
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3.4 Biological Resources — Vegetation 
3.4.1 Introduction 


The vegetation resource is the basis for land management within the Planning Area. The vegetation 
resource is essential for or adds aesthetic value to livestock grazing, non-commercial and commercial 
timber harvesting, wildlife habitat, recreation, hunting, sightseeing, photography, soil erosion control, and 
slope stabilization. The Planning Area consists of structurally and compositionally diverse plant 
communities that range from annual grasslands to Douglas fir forests. Variations in soils, terrain, climate, 
and geology support an unusual mosaic of species assemblages. As a result, the Planning Area hosts a 
number of unique plant communities and rare species. Examples of unique plant assemblages include 
remnant perennial grass swards, large sagebrush stands, and coastal Douglas fir forests. The 1984 
Hollister RMP identified 45 sensitive plant species that require special management attention. Threats to 
the vegetation resource include unauthorized off-highway vehicle (OHV) travel, inappropriate livestock 
grazing, surface disturbances from oil and mineral extraction, and noxious and invasive weed 
establishment. 


3.4.2 Regulatory Framework 


Because vegetation is central to many management decisions, there are several regulatory directives that 
influence its management. These include: 


e Endangered Species Act (ESA) (1973). Requires special protection of listed species and 
habitats. 


e Wilderness Act. Calls for special protection of unique vegetation and geological features. 
e Taylor Grazing Act (1934). Provides for livestock grazing on public lands. 
e The Federal Noxious Weed Act (1973). Stipulates the need for a federal noxious weed program. 


e Executive Order 13112. Directs federal agencies to coordinate management and control efforts 
with regard to invasive weeds. 


e Rangeland Health Standards and Guidelines (approved on July 13, 2000). Establishes four 
fundamentals for managing rangelands and includes soils, species, riparian, and water quality 
standards. The standards describe the conditions needed to promote and sustain rangeland health, 
and they apply to all land uses. 


3.4.3 Regional Setting 


The Planning Area encompasses approximately 274,000 acres of public land and an additional 314,000 
acres of private lands with federal ownership of subsurface minerals. These BLM-managed lands contain 
areas with unique geological and distinct botanical resources that occur within three floristic provinces. 
Varied landforms include the Central Coast Range, the Salinas and San Joaquin valleys, and three major 
watersheds that include the Pajaro, which drains into the Pacific Ocean, and the Arroyo Pasajaro and 
Silver Creek, which drain east to the San Joaquin Valley. Weather patterns include hot, dry summers and 
cool, wet winters. Annual precipitation occurs primarily as winter rain and ranges from 4 to 8 inches in 
the rugged Panoche Hills on the eastern edge of the Diablo range and the western edge of the San Joaquin 
Valley, to approximately 40 inches on the coast. The diversity of plant communities reflects the disparity 
in annual precipitation. 
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3.4.4 Current Conditions and Trends 
3.4.4.1. Inventory 


BLM land in the Planning Area supports nine major vegetation communities: Blue Oak Woodland, Blue 
Oak-Foothill Pine, Valley Oak Woodland, Jeffery Pine, Douglas Fir, Mixed Chaparral, Alkali Desert 
Scrub, Annual Grassland, and Perennial Grassland (see Table 3.4-1 and Figures 3, 4, 5, and 6 in 
Appendix A). These vegetation communities incorporate information from Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf 
(1995) and the California Department of Fish and Game CDFG). Complete descriptions of these 
communities are available at www.dfg.ca.gov/whdab/html/cnddb.html. These nine vegetation 
communities give rise to the diversity of plants, wildlife, and landscape aesthetics. The nature of the plant 
communities in the Planning Area is clearly demarcated by climatic, geological, soils, elevation, and 
aspect gradients. 


3.4.4.2 Noxious and Invasive Weeds 


Noxious and invasive weeds are a serious problem in California (http://www.cdfa.ca.gov/phpps/ipe/ 
encycloweedia/encycloweedia_hp.htm). Noxious and invasive plant species are usually non-native, 
meaning that they were first introduced into an area for such purposes as landscaping, erosion control, or 
agricultural uses and later escaped into rangeland or forest ecosystems. Noxious weeds are those listed by 
State and federal law and are generally considered to negatively affect agriculture, navigation, fish, 
wildlife, or public health. Currently, there are 226 noxious plants in California and many occur in 
rangeland or forest ecosystems. Invasive plants are those that have escaped from human control into 
rangeland and forest ecosystems, and although they have not been designated by law as “noxious weeds,” 
they still cause ecological and economic harm. In wildland ecosystems, noxious and invasive species 
may continue to reproduce and become viable populations, displacing native plant species by reducing 
their productivity, cover, and diversity. Weeds are effective competitors for open space, soil water and 
nutrients, and sunlight. 


Noxious and invasive weeds are an increasing problem on BLM lands throughout the west. Currently, 
their ecological and economic impact on rangelands and forestland is not fully appreciated or understood. 
Weeds can rapidly and seriously degrade the quality of rangelands by altering the natural mix and 
processes of native vegetation and ultimately reducing biodiversity. Noxious and invasive weeds rapidly 
displace desirable plants that provide habitat for wildlife, livestock forage, and human aesthetic quality. 
Some weeds are poisonous or cause physical injury to wildlife, livestock, and people. Many of these 
weedy plants become highly flammable and flashy fuels as they reach maturity in the summer causing 
wildland fires to burn faster and hotter than would normally occur with rangeland or forest fuel 
(vegetation). The burned land can then be rapidly recolonized by weedy plants, resulting in shorter 
periods between subsequent fires. Methods to control weedy vegetation include prescribed fire, 
herbicides, livestock grazing, and other biological methods. Proper management and monitoring are 
necessary after controlled applications to ensure that desirable vegetation becomes established. 


3.4.4.3 Designation of Special Management Areas 
Special Management Areas (SMAs) are lands that are set aside for protection and prevention of 
irreparable damage to important historic, cultural, biological, and natural resource features or to protect 


human health. The Panoche-Coalinga RTE/Paleontological Area of Critical Environmental Concern 
(ACEC) is an example of a SMA within the Planning Area boundary. 
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There are four Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs) managed by HFO (in the Planning Area), including 
Panoche Hills North, Panoche Hills South, Bear Mountain, and Bear Canyon Rare II Contiguous. The 
San Benito Mountain WSA (CA-040-309) is located in the Clear Creek Management Area and will be 
addressed under a separate RMP for that area. The HFO also manages 736 acres of public land in the 
Ventana Additions Wilderness Area. 


The designation of ACEC, Research Natural Area (RNA), WSA, or NHT allows focused management to 
occur on these lands, which would enhance the values for which they were set aside and minimize 
detrimental impacts, including impacts on specific plant community and special status species 
management and protection. 


3.4.3.4 Monitoring 


Rangeland monitoring by an interdisciplinary team determines compliance with the Rangeland Health 
Standards and Guidelines. Corrective measurements are taken through appropriate management actions 
in areas where noncompliance with one or more of the standards is determined. Ecological Site 
Inventories (ESIs) provide the basic inventory of present and potential vegetation on BLM rangeland for 
use in all programs that require information on vegetation (Habich 2001). 


3.4.3.5 Research 


The HFO has cooperated on biological research activities including projects with the California Native 
Plant Society (CNPS), the CDFG, The Nature Conservancy, and others to investigate the ecological 
requirements and mahagement of vegetation resources. 


3.4.3.6 Protection and Restoration 


The HFO has been active in the protection, maintenance, and restoration of healthy plant communities 
including unique plant assemblages and rare plant species. Project implementation plans such as grazing 
allotment plans and oil and mineral extraction plans provide for the protection, maintenance, and 
restoration of plant communities. Management actions such as appropriate livestock numbers and 
strategic placement of fences, watering facilities, and salt licks are ways to protect vegetation. The HFO 
requires that areas disturbed by mineral or gas extraction are reclaimed to the extent possible. 


3.4.3.7 Public Education 


BLM conducts field trips and natural history presentations, both in the field and in schools and other 
community facilities. Interpretive signs, brochures, and kiosks provide information about noxious and 
invasive weeds, and the importance of conserving and protecting native vegetation. 


3.4.3.8 Land Acquisition 


BLM has a very active land acquisition program in California. In the Planning Area many lands acquired 
through the land tenure adjustment program support unique plant communities and rare species. The 
transfer of large areas of the former Fort Ord military base and Coast Dairies, if acquired, would 


contribute to future protection and conservation of undisturbed maritime chaparral and coastal Douglas fir 
communities. 
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3.4.3.9 Volunteer Assistance 
BLM depends heavily on the assistance of volunteers. Volunteers help in inventorying unique plant 


assemblages, special status species, and weed species; restoring riparian and dune vegetation; and 
patrolling areas to promote good stewardship on HFO lands. 
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3.5 Biological Resources — Wildlife Habitat 


3.5.1 Introduction 


This section describes the fish and wildlife resources within the Planning Area. The Planning Area is 
within habitat that support fauna representative of the central coast and the great Central Valley. As 
described in this section, numerous habitat types occur within the Planning Area that are interspersed 
within three floristic provinces and nine counties ranging in elevation from nearly sea level to over 5,000 
feet. BLM estimates that about two-thirds of the lands within the Planning Area consist of chaparral and 
oak woodland vegetation. Annual grasslands and shrub vegetation encompasses one-third of the land 
primarily in the San Joaquin Management Area. Table 3.5-1 identifies the habitat types and associated 
species. 


Table 3.5-1 Habitat Types and Associated Species 


Mixed chaparral Game species, mountain lion, bats, big eared kangaroo rat, Bell's sage sparrow coast 
horned lizard. 


Alkali desert scrub Buena vista lake shrew, Fresno kangaroo rat, San Joaquin (Nelson's) antelope 
squirrel, San Joaquin kit fox, Tipton kangaroo rat, Tulare grasshopper mouse, giant 
kangaroo rat, San Joaquin Valley woodrat, riparian brush rabbit, short-nosed 
kangaroo rat, San Joaquin LeConte's thrasher, blunt-nosed leopard lizard, Ciervo 
aegialian scarab beetle, Doyen's trigonascuta dune weevil, and the San Joaquin dune 


beetle. 


Annual grasslands Game species, mountain lion, coast horned lizard, Buena Vista Lake shrew, Fresno 
kangaroo rat, San Joaquin (Nelson's) antelope squirrel, San Joaquin kit fox, Tipton 
kangaroo rat, Tulare grasshopper mouse, Giant kangaroo rat, San Joaquin Valley 
woodrat, riparian brush rabbit, short-nosed kangaroo rat, San Joaquin LeConte's 
thrasher, Blunt-nosed leopard lizard, Ciervo aegialian scarab beetle, Doyen's 


trigonascuta dune weevil, and the San Joaquin dune beetle. 


Perennial grasslands Game species, mountain lion, coast horned lizard, Buena Vista Lake shrew, Fresno 
kangaroo rat, San Joaquin (Nelson's) antelope squirrel, San Joaquin kit fox, Tipton 
kangaroo rat, Tulare grasshopper mouse, Giant kangaroo rat, San Joaquin Valley 
woodrat, riparian brush rabbit, short-nosed kangaroo rat, San Joaquin LeConte's 
thrasher, blunt-nosed leopard lizard, Ciervo aegialian scarab beetle, Doyen's 


trigonascuta dune weevil, and the San Joaquin dune beetle. 


Wildlife movement corridor that supports the highest density and diversity of 
wildlife species and high forage production. 


Fairy and tadpole shrimp, California tiger salamander, western spadefoot toad. 


The diverse fish and wildlife resources within the Planning Area are considered extremely valuable by 
BLM in terms of ecological function of the natural environment as well as in terms of providing 
regionally significant consumptive and non-consumptive recreational values for local, regional, and, in 
some instances, the national public. The consumptive recreational uses include fish and wildlife 


Vernal Pool 


Riparian 
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resources for hunting, fishing, and fur trapping. Wildlife viewing, bird watching, and catch and release 
fishing are some of the non-consumptive recreational uses occurring within the Planning Area. 


Estimates of more than 300 species of birds, mammals, reptiles, and amphibians occur or have the 
potential to occur in the Planning Area. There are nine species of rare and threatened animals known or 
likely to occur in the Planning Area, which include the San Joaquin kit fox, the blunt-nosed leopard 
lizard, and several species of kangaroo rats that occur along the margins of San Joaquin Valley. These 
species and other sensitive species are discussed in Section 3.6, Biological Resources -Special Status 
Species. 


In developing management actions this RMP addresses key species and their habitat. These species 
include those of economic interest such as deer, wild pigs, and upland game, including California quail 
and chukar partridge; and sensitive, rare, threatened, and endangered species and other species or groups 
that serve as indicators of ecosystem health or indicate the effects of management activities. 


3.5.2 Regulatory Framework 


The primary regulatory framework relating to fish and wildlife resources under the management of the 
BLM includes the following laws and regulations: 


e Endangered Species Act (ESA) of 1973; 16 USC§1531 et seq.; 50 CFR Parts 17 and 222; 
BLM Handbook H-6840. Prohibits actions that may jeopardize the continued existence of 
threatened and endangered species; protects and manages plants and animals and delineates areas 
of critical habitat for threatened and endangered species. 


e Migratory Bird Treaty Act (MBTA): (16 USC §703-711; 50 CFR Subchapter B). Protects 
migratory birds and prohibits taking not authorized by federal regulation. Does not cover non- 
native species such as house sparrows, European starlings, and rock doves. The current list of 
species protected by MBTA can be found in Title 50, CFR §10.13. 


e Executive Order 13186. Protects migratory birds. 


e The Wild and Free-Roaming Horse and Burro Act, as amended, (16 USC 1331-1340). 
Provides that wild horses and burros shall be considered comparably with other resource values in 
formulating land use plans and that management activities shall be undertaken with the goal of 
maintaining free-roaming behavior. 


e Executive Order 13112 (Invasive Species). Provides that no federal agency shall authorize, 
fund, or carry out actions that it believes are likely to cause or promote the introduction or spread 
of invasive species unless, pursuant to guidelines that it has prescribed, the agency has 
determined and made public its determination that the benefits of such actions clearly outweigh 
the potential harm caused by invasive species and that all feasible and prudent measures to 
minimize risk or harm will be taken in conjunction with the actions. 


Magnuson-Stevens Fishery Conservation and Management Act, as amended by the 
Sustainable Fisheries Act of 1996. Establishes procedures designed to identify, conserve, and 
enhance essential fish habitat (EFH) for those species regulated under a federal fisheries 
management plan. EFH means those waters and substrates necessary to fish for spawning, 
breeding, feeding, or growth to maturity. Waters include aquatic areas and their associated 
physical, chemical, and biological properties that are used by fish and may include historic areas 
if appropriate. Freshwater EFH for pacific salmonids includes all those streams, lakes, ponds, 
wetlands, and other water bodies currently or historically accessible to salmon in Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and California , except areas upstream of certain impassible manmade, and 
longstanding, naturally impassable barriers. Requires federal agencies to consult with NOAA 
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Fisheries on all actions, or proposed actions, authorized, funded, or undertaken by the agency, 
that may adversely affect EFH. 


3.5.3 Regional Setting 


The diverse fish and wildlife resources within the Planning Area are managed by two agencies, the BLM 
and the California Department of Fish and Game (CDFG). The BLM is responsible for managing the 
various habitat types that support the fish and wildlife species. The CDFG is responsible for managing 
the fish and wildlife resources. Both agencies coordinate many of their activities to meet objectives to 
maintain, protect, and enhance the density and diversity of native fish and wildlife resources. Game 
species are usually emphasized for management purposes, but habitat diversity has been the overall goal 
within the Planning Area. In addition, game species have been introduced within or adjacent to BLM 
lands through cooperative transplants activities with BLM, CDFG, and cooperative efforts with public, 
private, or nonprofit conservation groups. 


3.5.4 Current Conditions and Trends 


The current conditions and trends for mule deer, elk, wild pig, cougar, wild turkey, upland game birds, 
small game species (e.g., rabbits), nongame (e.g., coyotes), and fur-bearing mammals (e.g., gray fox) are 
summarized in this section. 


Mule deer herd populations within the Planning Area are stable to declining, with habitat conditions 
described as highly variable because of reduced forage caused by several years of drought and 
suppression of fires within the management areas. 


The current condition of the tule elk within the Planning Area has rebounded due to legislation passed by 
the State of California in the 1970s, involvement of landowners, and establishment of a elk reserve in the 
San Joaquin Management Area near Bakersfield. Currently, there are 22 herds with approximatley 3,500 
individuals. Habitat conditions are considered to be in fair to good condition, which has also contributed 
to maintaing a healthy elk population. 


The current condition of wild pigs within the Planning Area is unknown. However, they are undergoing a 
population expansion and increase throughout the State as well as on lands managed by the HFO. The 
wild pig was classified as a game mammal in 1957, which requires hunters to obtain license tags to hunt 
the species. The Department has established year-round hunting seasons for the take of wild pig. 
Removal or eradication of wild pigs by the land management agency requires a permit from the 
Department. Currently, CDFG has not established herd units or designated hunting seasons in California. 
Habitat conditions for the wild pig are also unknown; the species is found within a variety of habitats 
where water and suitable cover are present. The most abundant population of wild pigs in the Planning 
Area is found in areas of oak woodland interspersed with grasslands. Wild pigs are considered a 
destructive pest and may be removed or eradicated from public lands by federal trappers or private 
contractors in areas like Fort Ord. 


The abundance of the mountain lion population within the Planning Area depends upon the abundance of 
prey available to the species. The mountain lion population is more abundant in areas where deer 
concentrations are higher because the species normally prefers to prey upon larger animals; however, the 
mountain lion can survive on smaller prey animals. Within the Planning Area the species is found in 


many different type of habitats: oak woodland, pine, fir, annual and perennial grasslands, chaparral, and 
riparian. 
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Wild turkey populations have grown within California and are fairly abundant within mixed pine-oak 
woodland habitats. Suitable habitat exists within the Planning Area to support the species. Currently, 
there are approximately 242,000 wild turkeys within California. The species is considered a valuable 
resource for hunters and wildlife enthusiasts. 


Upland game birds such as quail and chukar partridge are abundant throughout woodland and grassland 
habitats with some water source. Within the Planning Area, game bird populations are generally highest 
in the Panoche Hills. The Panoche Hills Management Plan established objectives to increase upland 
game bird populations through water development and habitat enhancement. Population number vary 
throughout the Planning Area depending upon the timing and amount of rainfall received. 


Small game, nongame, and fur-bearing mammals are found throughout the Planning Area, with 
populations remaining generally stable to increasing. 


3.5.4.1 Fisheries 


The coastal and inland drainages, watersheds, and small streams and rivers within the Planning Area 
support cool and warm water fisheries. Areas with limited or constrained riparian areas typically exhibit 
warmer temperatures, less stream stability, and increased numbers of non-native fish. Representative cold 
and warm water fish species occupying or having the potential to occupy habitats in the Planning Area are 
identified in Table 3.5-2. 


Game 


Coast range sculpins (Cottus aleuticus) 
Common carp (Cyprinus carpio) 
Hitch (Lavinia exilicauda) 


Sacramento pike minnow (Ptychocheilus grandis) 
Sacramento sucker (Catostomus occidentalis) 


Speckled dace (Rhinichthys osculus) 
Threespine sticklebacks (Gasterosteus aculeatus) 


The Planning Area has several existing and potential cold water fisheries. Cold water fisheries include 
the coastal drainages in coastal Santa Cruz County; Molino, Ferrari, San Vicente, Liddell, Yellow Bank, 
and Laguna Creeks in the Central Coast Management Area; and ‘Y’ creeks. Each of these waters 
supports or has the potential to support coastal rainbow trout and steelhead and coho salmon fisheries. 
Warm water fisheries include the San Benito River and Laguna and Warthan Creeks. Both game and 
nongame species are discussed below. Information presented in Section 3.6.5.2 provides fisheries 
information on federal and State threatened, endangered, proposed, or candidate species, as well as BLM 
sensitive species. 


The San Benito River (Pajaro-Salinas subsystem) is considered a part of the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
system, yielding nearly a full complement of freshwater fish characteristic of the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
system (Moyle 1976). This phenomenon is explained by two connections that occurred during the middle 
to late Pleistocene to the Sacramento-San Joaquin system. The first connection is believed to have been 
between the headwaters of the San Benito River and the San J oaquin system (Murphy 1948). The second 
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is believed to have been a lowland connection between Llagas Creek (a tributary of the Pajaro River) and 
Coyote Creek (Branner 1907). 


All waters in the Planning Area are managed as wild fisheries, maintained by natural recruitment rather 
than stocking. Private ponds near BLM land may be independently stocked, which may introduce disease 
or undesirable fish species. If undesirable species or diseases arise that appear to damage native warm 
water fisheries or other aquatic wildlife species, the BLM works with CDFG and private landowners to 
address these problems. 


With the exception of the coastal rainbow trout, the native fish species that occur within the Planning 
Area are considered nongame species. Anglers are prohibited from taking the central coast Coho 
evolutionarily significant unit (ESU) and central coast steelhead ESU, which are federally threatened, and 
the tidewater goby, which is federally endangered. 


3.5.4.2 Wildlife 


Only key species and their habitats are accounted for in management actions and are given consideration 
in the RMP. These species include those of economic interest, such as upland game birds; game, 
nongame, and fur-bearing mammals; sensitive, threatened and endangered species; and other species or 
groups that serve as indicators of ecosystem health or indicate the effects of management activities. 


The majority of habitat and wildlife within the Planning Area is representative of the central coast and 
great Central Valley flora and fauna. The 11 habitats presented in Table 3.5-1 can support species that are 
considered habitat generalists as well as species that require a specific habitat type to survive. 


The ecological values of healthy sustainable fish and wildlife populations are difficult to quantify. 
Wildlife species have unique interspecific relations that link assemblages of species on a landscape to one 
another and to specific habitats contained within the landscape. Some of these relationships are as simple 
as predator-prey and some are more complex. Understanding the import of these relationships is critical 
during the development of management strategies, and conservation measures taken for one particular 
wildlife species or habitat must also conserve an entire assemblage of species and their habitat. 


Game populations are managed based on habitat condition and the quality of the animals being produced. 
Population levels are linked to a variety of factors, including vegetation quality and quantity, adequate 
space, shelter, cover, water distribution, and regional weather patterns and trends such as prolonged 
drought. Through cooperative transplants from other areas, introduction of game species have historically 
occurred on lands within or adjacent to the Planning Area. The CDFG formally coordinates these 
activities with BLM and other public or private entities on a case-by-case basis. Certain management 
activities may be augmented by cooperative efforts with nonprofit conservation groups. 


The Planning Area supports populations of mountain lions, mule deer, and tule elk herds and provides 
habitat for wild pigs, wild turkeys, upland game birds, small game, nongame, and fur-bearing mammals. 
A summary of the species occurrence, habitat requirements, and management goals is presented below. 


Cougar (Mountain Lion) 


The cougar (Felis concolor) is a North American native and one of North America’s largest cats. The 
status of the mountain lion in California evolved from that of "bountied predator" between 1907 and 
1963, meaning monetary incentives were offered for every mountain lion killed, to "game mammal" in 


1969, to "special protected mammal" in 1990. Today's population estimate ranges between 4,000 and 
6,000 animals. 
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Mountain lion population health largely depends on the abundance of prey. Mountain lions are very 
powerful and normally prey upon large animals such as deer, bighorn sheep, and elk. However, they can 
survive preying on small animals as well. They usually hunt alone at night. They prefer to ambush their 
prey, often from behind. They usually kill with a powerful bite below the base of the skull, breaking the 
neck. They often cover the carcass with dirt, leaves, or snow and may come back to feed on it over the 
course of a few days. Their generally secretive and solitary nature is what makes it possible for humans 
to live in mountain lion country without ever seeing a mountain lion. 


Within the Planning Area, mountain lions can be found in many different types of habitats: oak 
woodland, pine, fir, annual and perennial grasslands, chaparral, and riparian. The mountain lion is the 
largest carnivore occurring in the Planning Area and requires large core habitat areas, abundant prey, and 
habitat connectivity between subpopulations. They generally will be most abundant in areas with 
plentiful deer. An adult male's home range often spans more than 100 square miles. Females generally 
use smaller areas—about 20 to 60 square miles. Due to urbanization, populations are becoming 
fragmented as the loss of large blocks of open space become disconnected and extensive vehicle access 
increases the potential for disturbance, poaching, and road kill. 


Mule Deer 


Nine deer herds are encompassed by lands managed by the Planning Area. The herds include Santa 
Lucia, San Benito, Avenal, San Joaquin Valley, Pacheco-Merced County, Santa Cruz, Mt. Hamilton, 
Pacheco-Stanislaus County, and Mt Diablo. 


A single CDFG Deer Management Unit (DMU) A — South Zone, occurs on lands managed by the BLM, 
which fall within the California central coast mule deer bioregion. There are two subspecies of mule deer 
that occur in the Planning Area—the California mule deer (Odocoileus hemionus californicus) and the 
Columbian black-tailed deer (Odocoileus hemionus columbianus). The deer herds occurring on lands 
managed by the BLM are non-migratory, resident herds. The populations are considered stable to 
declining. The Pacheco Deer Herd has at times been listed as part of the Merced and Stanislaus County 
herds. Therefore, there are a total of eight deer herds in the RMP area. CDFG biologists believe that 
long-term decline in habitat condition is responsible for the populations’ decline. Lack of habitat 
disturbance, especially from fire, has decreased habitat value for deer in much of the Planning Area. Deer 
thrive on early successional (seral) vegetation that grows back in the first few years after fire. Without 
periodic fire, the habitat grows old and is unable to support a high number of deer herd populations. The 
habitat conditions within the DMU Zone A South are highly variable because of decreased occurrence of 
fire; several years of drought have reduced forage and caused the mortality of some plant species. In the 
past 50 years, fire, an essential component of chaparral, has been suppressed. This limits and reduces the 
mosaic of forage and cover provided by the sprouting seed and resprouts from mature chaparral shrubs 
after low intensity fires. After chaparral shrubs have matured, deer habitat capacities are reduced. 
Additionally, livestock grazing in riparian areas has the potential to degrade this important habitat, 
reducing the amount of water, forage, and thermal and fawning cover. 


The Panoche and New Idria National Cooperative Land and Wildlife Management Areas were established 
by Public Land Orders in the early 1960s. Previous major emphasis on habitat management in the 
Planning Area focused on these locations as well as the Laguna Mountain and Coalinga Mineral Springs 
areas. Habitat management in these areas is a cooperative effort involving the CDFG and various 
sportsmen’s groups. 


A continuing management goal is to conduct mosaic burning, which keeps a supply of high quality forage 
close to cover in deer home ranges. 
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Two CDFG elk units occur within the Planning Area. The subspecies of elk that occurs on lands 
managed by the BLM is the tule elk (Cervus elaphus nannodes). Tule elk are indigenous to California 
and once lived in large numbers in California's San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys. The species’ 
original distribution was quite large, stretching from the Sacramento Valley to the San Joaquin Valley to 
the Sierra Nevada Foothills in the east to the coast in the west. One elk unit is located in the area around 
Hernandez Reservoir, which occurs on private and public lands. The La Panza tule elk hunt zone unit, 
located in portions of southern Monterey County and western Fresno County, encompasses public and 
private lands. The Hernandez Reservoir unit is currently not open to hunting. Habitat conditions within 
the two elk units are considered to be in fair to good condition and are not believed to be limiting elk 
populations. 


In the 1970s the total population numbered about 500 animals with three herds; today there are about 
3,500 animals with 22 herds. This comeback has occurred because of protective legislation passed by the 
State in the 1970s. In addition, the Tule Elk State Reserve (formerly the Tupman Reserve) near 
Bakersfield was established in 1932 to provide a permanent habitat for the elk. 


The goals of the CDFG Elk Management Program are to maintain healthy elk herds, reestablish elk in 
suitable historic range, provide public educational and recreational opportunities involving elk, and 
alleviate conflicts involving elk on private property. 


Wild Horses and Burros 
No herd units and no wild free-roaming horses and burros are within the Planning Area. 
Wild Pig 


Pigs (Sus scrofa) are not native to North America and did not exist in California before the early 1700s. 
Spanish and Russian explorers and settlers introduced domestic pigs to California and allowed them to 
forage freely. Wild pigs now exist in 56 of the State’s 58 counties, and their numbers continue to 
increase. 


Prior to the mid-1950s, wild pigs were unclassified under State law and could be killed with no 
restrictions. In 1957, the State legislature designated the wild pig as a game mammal. Although CDFG 
has not established specific herd units or a designated hunting season for wild pigs in California, hunters 
are required to have wild pig license tags to hunt wild pigs. The Department has established year-round 
hunting seasons for the take of wild pig. 


Wild pigs can be found in many habitats within the Planning Area as long as water and some cover are 
present. Habitats in the Planning Area where wild pigs can be located include oak woodlands, chaparral, 
riparian, and open grasslands. They are most abundant in oak woodlands interspersed with grasslands. 


Wild Turkey 


Populations of the non-native wild turkey (Meleagris gallopavo) resulting from numerous introductions 
have grown to become an established part of much of California’s mixed pine-oak woodlands. The first 
introduction of wild turkeys was reported in 1877. Current population estimates for wild turkeys in 
California place the population at 242,000. An important resource, valued by both hunters and other 
wildlife enthusiasts, turkeys are an important game bird, and turkey hunting is a growing hunting sport in 
California. 
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Throughout the range of wild turkeys, suitable habitat contains a combination of two key components: 
trees and open grasslands. Trees provide food, escape cover, and roosting sites. Open grasslands provide 
food and open areas where turkeys can effectively forage while avoiding predation. Lateral cover, 
associated with nest selection, is commonly provided by shrubs, herbaceous vegetation, and woody 
debris. 


Upland Game Birds 


The Planning Area provides important habitats for upland game birds. The California or valley quail 
(Callipepla californica) 1s associated with a combination of brushy vegetation, woodlands, canyons, 
foothills, and more open grassy habitat with some water supply. In 1953-1956 chukar partridge (Alectoris 
chukar) was introduced into the Panoche-Tumey Hills. The chukar partridge is associated with 
grasslands and water. Water is critical to chukar, as birds drink twice a day. Springs, seeps, rainfall 
catchments, guzzlers, and perennially or intermittent running water all provide this critical resource. 


The California quail can be found on public lands throughout the Planning Area in habitats ranging from 
annual grasslands to chaparral. Populations are generally highest in the Panoche Hills area. Chukar 
partridges are restricted to the annual grasslands areas on the east side of the Diablo Range (Panoche Hills 
area). Quail and chukar partridge populations are subject to wide annual fluctuations, depending mainly 
on rainfall. 


The Panoche Hills Management Plan objectives focused on included increasing upland game bird 
populations through water developments and cover enhancement and protection. Additional objectives in 
this plan are to protect and maintain sensitive species habitat and to protect, maintain, and improve 
available habitat in all areas for wildlife present, with a special emphasis on improving the existing cover 
of native saltbush (Atriplex spp.). 


There are approximately 56 spring developments, seven stock ponds, and 19 guzzlers on record in the San 
Benito and San Joaquin Management Areas. The majority of the guzzlers occur in the Panoche and 
Tumey Hills. Studies ascertaining the effects of water improvements to benefit certain target wildlife 
species should be conducted prior to installation of additional artificial water sources to ensure 
unacceptable adverse impacts are not introduced to other desired wildlife or plant species. 


Approximately 11 vernal pools and five artificially created ponds are located on Fort Ord Public Lands. 
An approximately equal number of water bodies exist on the 7,441 acres of Army lands planned for future 
transfer to BLM administration. Approximately 10 wildlife guzzlers were installed on what are now Fort 
Ord Public Lands prior to 1990. These guzzlers have not been maintained since the early 1990s, and 
those that have been observed by BLM staff are in dilapidated condition and largely nonfunctional. It is 
likely that the number of vernal pools and ponds is currently higher than historic numbers due to the 
creation of approximately five ponds and the persistence of all vernal pools shown on historic maps of 
Fort Ord Public Lands. Further, development of urbanized areas of Fort Ord does not appear to have 
taken place where water bodies were located. 


Small Game, Nongame, and Fur-Bearing Mammals 


The Planning Area provides important habitats for small game, nongame, and fur-bearing mammals 
throughout the Planning Area. Small game include desert cottontail rabbit (Sy/vilagus auduboni), brush 
rabbit (Sylvilagus bachmani), blacktailed jackrabbit (Lepus californicus), and western gray squirrel 
(Sciurus griseus). Nongame species include bobcat (Lynx rufus), coyote (Canis latrans), and California 
ground squirrel (Citellus beecheyi). Species classified by CDFG as fur-bearing species that occur in the 
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Planning Area are limited to the gray fox (Urocyon cineroargenteus), raccoon (Procyon lotor), and 
American badger (Taxidea taxus). 


General habitat conditions (good, fair, and poor) for habitats used by these species or groups located in 
the Planning Area have been summarized in Table 3.5-3. These general characterizations reflect 
vegetation resource conditions, habitat quality relative to fragmentation or density of intrusions, and level 
of conflicts with competing resource issues as indicated by population levels. 


Table 3.5-3 Wildlife Habitat Conditions in the Planning Area 


Mountain lion Fair” Numbers increasing throughout state, conflicts with humans 
continue to increase as habitat and subpopulations become 
further fragmented 

Upland game birds Good! Populations subject to wide annual fluctuations, primarily 
due to timing and amount of rainfall 

Small game, nongame, Good!* Population numbers generally stable to increasing, with the 
ga g pus 8 y st Inere g 
fur-bearing exception of the badger, which is experiencing a statewide 
population decline** 


Notes: 


' Vegetation resource condition. 

* Development/density of intrusions. 
* Competition with other resources. 
* As reflected by population levels. 


Raptors 


The Planning Area includes considerable habitat of value to raptors. Threats to raptors include poisoning, 
vehicle collisions, habitat loss, illegal hunting, illegal trading and egg collecting, power lines and towers, 
falconry, a reduced prey base, and disturbance of nesting and roosting sites. Adult raptors have few 
predators and may live for 20 to 30 years. In common with other long-lived species, raptors have a slow 
breeding rate and a high mortality among young birds. Approximately one-quarter of raptors survive their 
first year, and only half of these will reach maturity and raise their own young. With a reduction in adult 
survivorship due to the abovementioned causes, the population of the affected species declines as a result. 


Migratory Birds 


Land within the Planning Area contains habitats for multiple species of migratory birds. The Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act of 1918 implemented the 1916 Convention between the U.S. and Great Britain (for 
Canada) for the protection of migratory birds. Later amendments implemented treaties between the U.S. 
and Mexico, the U.S. and Japan, and the U.S. and the Soviet Union (now Russia). Specific provisions in 
the statute include the establishment of a federal prohibition, unless permitted by regulations, to "pursue, 
hunt, take, capture, kill, attempt to take, capture or kill, possess, offer for sale, sell, offer to purchase, 
purchase, deliver for shipment, ship, cause to be shipped, deliver for transportation, transport, cause to be 
transported, carry, or cause to be carried by any means whatever, receive for shipment, transportation or 
carriage, or export, at any time, or in any manner, any migratory bird, included in the terms of this 
Convention . . . for the protection of migratory birds . . . or any part, nest, or egg of any such bird" 
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(16 U.S.C. 703). At the national level, an additional 122 species of management concern were selected 
from the approximately 900 migratory birds occurring in the United States. 


Amphibians 


Currently, there are 21 amphibian species classified as endangered or threatened and 11 species waiting to 
be listed in the United States according to the USFWS Division of Environmental Quality. Overall frog 
and salamander numbers are declining, and the cause, or causes, have not been determined. Loss of 
habitat and habitat degradation, urbanization, pollution, and disease are factors that have been implicated 
in this decline, however. Multiple species of amphibians, which include the federally threatened 
California red-legged frog and the California tiger salamander, occur on lands managed by the BLM in 
the Planning Area. The foothill yellow-legged frog and western spadefoot, two sensitive species, and the 
more common species which include the western toad, pacific chorus frog, and California newt occur or 
have the potential to occur on public lands managed by the BLM in the Planning Area. 
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3.6 Biological Resources — Special Status Species 
3.6.1 Introduction 


Special status species are those species federally listed as threatened, endangered, proposed, or candidate, 
as well as BLM sensitive species and State of California sensitive species. This section describes the 
special status species that occur or may occur within the BLM-administered lands within the Planning 
Area and the BLM management approach for these species. A brief discussion of each special status 
species is provided in Appendix E (see also Table 3.6-1, which has been organized by plants, fish, 
invertebrates, insects, amphibians, reptiles, birds, and, mammals). 


3.6.2 Regulatory Framework 
The regulatory framework relating to special status species under the management of the BLM includes: 


e Endangered Species Act (ESA) of 1973; 16 USC§1531 et seq. Prohibits actions that may 
jeopardize the continued existence of threatened and endangered species. Protects and manages 
plants and animals and delineates areas of critical habitat for threatened and endangered species. 


e California Endangered Species Act of 1984 (CESA); California Fish and Game Code 
§ 2050-2116. BLM designates State-listed endangered or threatened plants under the CESA as 
BLM sensitive species. 


e Native Plant Protection Act of 1977 (NPPA); California Fish and Game Code § 1900 et seq. 
BLM designates State-listed rare plants under the NPPA as BLM sensitive species. 


e The Magnuson-Stevens Fishery Conservation and Management Act (MSA), as amended by 
the Sustainable Fisheries Act of 1996. The Act established procedures designed to identify, 
conserve, and enhance essential fish habitat (EFH) for those species regulated under a federal 
fisheries management plan. EFH means those waters and substrates necessary to fish for 
spawning, breeding, feeding, or growth to maturity. Waters include aquatic areas and their 
associated physical, chemical, and biological properties that are used by fish and may include 
historic areas, if appropriate. Freshwater EFH for pacific salmonids includes all those streams, 
lakes, ponds, wetlands, and other water bodies currently or historically accessible to salmon in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and California , except areas upstream of certain impassible man- 
made and longstanding, naturally impassable barriers. The MSA requires federal agencies to 
consult with NOAA Fisheries on all actions, or proposed actions, authorized, funded, or 
undertaken by the agency, that may adversely affect EFH. 


3.6.3 Regional Setting 


Special status species are known to occur on the BLM-administered lands within the Planning Area. 
Figures 5 and 6 in Appendix A, identify known or potential occurrences of special status species. 


3.6.4 Current Conditions and Trends 


The BLM has completed or is in the process of identifying areas of ecological importance, designating 
priority species and habitats, and identifying restoration strategies, opportunities, and management 
decisions to protect or prevent avoidable loss of habitat supporting special status species within each of 
the management areas. The BLM involves regulatory agencies in the planning process via Memoranda of 
Agreement (MOA) and Memoranda of Understanding (MOU). In addition, consultation with the USFWS 
and NOAA Fisheries is required by the Endangered Species Act for federal actions that may affect listed 
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species and designated critical habitat. The consultation process ensures that actions taken are not likely 
to jeopardize the continued existence of any threatened or endangered species or their critical habitat. 


The BLM pursues an eight-point program for rare plant conservation. This program consists of the 
following elements: (1) inventory, (2) designation of Areas of Critical Environmental Concern (ACECs), 
including Research Natural Areas (RNAs), (3) monitoring, (4) research, (5) protection and restoration, 
(6) public education, (7) land acquisition, and (8) volunteer assistance. 


The BLM conducts two types of plant inventories: (1) National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) 
inventories, which assess the effects of actions BLM authorizes or carries out on any special status plant 
species that might be present in a project area (these are required under NEPA and (2) species-directed 
inventories to better determine the endangerment status of particular special status plants. Species- 
directed inventories help determine whether particular plant species should be added or removed from the 
sensitive species list. BLM has expended considerable effort in species-directed inventories throughout 
the State, particularly as part of efforts to conserve listed animals and plants in the San Joaquin Valley 
bioregion, of which the HFO is a major land holder. Figures 5 and 6 show all known rare plant locations 
within the BLM HFO-administered lands from approximately 1932 to the mid-1990s, compiled from 
BLM GIS databases and the California Natural Diversity Database (CNDDB). 


Most monitoring by the BLM personnel in California consists of returning to known sites of special status 
plants, observing any threats, and filling out CNDDB field survey forms. Some BLM districts have 
funded biological research activities, including cooperative projects with the California Native Plant 
Society (CNPS), the California Department of Fish and Game (CDFG), the Nature Conservancy, and 
others to investigate the ecological requirements and/or reintroduction potential of rare plants. Many 
BLM actions have been taken in California to protect and restore the habitat of special status plants and 
rare plant communities. Recent examples include the installation of protective fencing around special 
status plant occurrences and the development of species management guides and habitat management 
plans to direct future management of special status plant habitat. BLM also conducts field trips and 
natural history presentations, both in the field and in schools and communities. Interpretive signs and 
kiosks also help spread the word about the importance of conserving California's rare flora. 


The BLM has a very active land acquisition program in California. In the Planning Area, many lands 
acquired through the land tenure adjustment program support populations of special status plants, 
particularly in the San Joaquin Valley Management Area. The acquisition of large areas of the former 
Fort Ord Army Base will ensure that some of the last undisturbed maritime chaparral habitat in California 
and several listed endangered rare plant and animal species remain in public ownership. 


The BLM depends heavily on the assistance of volunteers, including those from the CNPS. Volunteers 
have helped in inventories for special status plants, in restoring riparian and dune areas, and in helping 
patrol areas like Fort Ord to promote good stewardship of BLM public lands. 


3.6.4.1 San Joaquin Management Area 


The San Joaquin Management Area lies within the great Central Valley of California and comprises the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys. Habitats historically found within the Central Valley would have 
been valley grasslands, freshwater wetlands, and riparian woodlands. Today, the Central Valley has been 
altered by urban developments, farming activities, mineral/oil extraction, and mining activities. These 
types of activities have altered or destroyed the historical habitats. This conversion and habitat loss has 
been implicated in the listing of a host of upland species occurring in the San Joaquin Valley. In an effort 
to address this issue, the USFWS published the Recovery Plan for Upland Species of the San Joaquin 
Valley, California in 1998. This recovery plan addressed 34 species of plants and animals that occur 
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within the San Joaquin Valley, the majority of which occur in arid grasslands and scrublands of the San 
Joaquin Valley. The ultimate goal of this recovery plan is to delist the 11 endangered and threatened 
species and ensure the long-term conservation of the 23 species of concern. Multiple species presented 
within the recovery plan occur on lands managed by the HFO and are classified as threatened or 
endangered or are considered sensitive species. 


The Panoche Hills management unit has completed the ACEC process, which has designated 
approximately 7,800 acres of significant habitat areas for sensitive species in the “plateau area” of the 
Panoche Hills. There are four sensitive species found in the management unit: the San Joaquin kit fox 
(Vulpes macrotis mutica), blunt-nosed leopard lizard (Gambelia silus), the giant kangaroo rat (Dipodomys 
ingens), and the San Joaquin antelope squirrel (Ammospermophilus nelsoni). The BLM has documented 
giant kangaroo rat colonies within the Panoche Hills plateau area. Additional colonies occur adjacent to 
the management unit in the extreme southeastern portion of the Panoche Hills outside of BLM-managed 
land. 


The Griswold/Tumey Hills management unit has also designated 2,500 acres of significant habitat areas 
for sensitive species in the “plateau area” in the northern Tumey Hills. Three sensitive species—the San 
Joaquin kit fox, giant kangaroo rat, and San Joaquin antelope squirrel—have been observed in the Tumey 
Hills Plateau area. The blunt-nosed leopard lizard has also been observed on private lands adjacent to the 
Tumey Hills management unit in eastern Panoche Valley. Several kit fox dens and kangaroo rat colonies 
occur within the management unit and on adjacent private lands. Both the Panoche Hills and Tumey Hills 
management units may have some of the largest active giant kangaroo rat colonies outside of San Luis 
Obispo County. 


The Ciervo Hills/Joaquin Rocks management unit has approximately 9,700 acres designated for sensitive 
species. The San Joaquin kit fox, giant kangaroo rat, and San Joaquin dune beetle have been documented 
within the management unit. The San Joaquin dune beetle has been confirmed at five of the seven 
duneland soil areas. These duneland soil areas support Mojave Desert vegetation communities in seven 
distinctly separate areas comprising approximately 1,000 acres along the Monocline Ridge. 


The Coalinga management unit has 14,660 acres designated for sensitive species, which include the San 
Joaquin kit fox and the blunt-nosed leopard lizard. The management unit also has habitat that may 
support the giant kangaroo rat, and species surveys for its presence are ongoing. 


In addition to those species noted above, the San Joaquin Management Area has other sensitive species 
know to occur within the management units: the short-nosed kangaroo rat (Dipodomys nitratoides 
brevinasus), San Joaquin pocket mouse (Perognathus i. Inornatus), Ciervo aegilian scarab beetle (Aegiala 
concinna), Doyen’s trigonoscuta weevil (Trigonoscuta doyeni), molestan blister beetle (Lytta molesta), 
and the Morrison’s blister beetle (L. morrisoni). 


3.6.4.2 Central Coast Management Area 


There are two Decision Areas within the Central Coast Management Area where there are BLM- 
administered lands: the Coast Dairies, if acquired, and the Fort Ord public lands. The planning process 
for each of these decision areas regarding sensitive species and their habitat is summarized below. 


Coast Dairies Management Plan 


The Coast Dairies Long-Term Resource Protection and Access Plan (Coast Dairies Plan 2003) was 
developed under the auspices of the Coast Dairies Steering Committee and a Memorandum of 
Understanding with BLM and California State Parks. In addition, the plan is being developed in 
consultation with other federal, State, and local governments and the public. The BLM had a 
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representative on the steering committee involved with development of the Coast Dairies Plan. As 
outlined in the Coast Dairies Plan, BLM, in conjunction with the California Department of Parks and 
Recreation, would be responsible for implementing the management strategies developed for the Coast 
Dairies Plan. 


Vegetation communities within the Coast Dairies include a mixture of native and exotic grasslands, 
upland scrubs, wetland communities, riparian scrubs and forests, and upland oak, mixed evergreen, and 
redwood forests. The Coast Dairies wildlife habitats have been categorized according to the CDFG 
Wildlife Habitat Relationships System, which supports high-quality wildlife habitat in areas that have not 
been directly affected by agricultural practices or development. 


Fort Ord Management Plan 


In 1991, Fort Ord was selected for decommissioning but the post did not formally close until 1994. Prior 
to closing in September 1994, the base's primary mission was training infantry military personnel. The 
BLM has been selected to manage 14,653 acres of public lands on the former military base for open space 
values. Currently, BLM has been transferred 7,212 acres of former military lands that were part of the 
manuever areas. The remaining 7,441 acres will be transferred upon final cleanup approval by the 
regulatory agencies. 


Before the transfers of lands at Fort Ord, the USFWS required the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers (USCOE) to develop a habitat management plan (HMP) for the transfer into public ownership. 
The HMP process begin in 1992 and was amended in 1997. The HMP is required as a term for the 
transfer of the former military base into public ownership. BLM signed a Memorandum of 
Understanding with the USCOE to ensure that BLM manage the open space habitat on the former military 
base in accordance with the HMP. Included in the HMP is a strict provision that prohibits off-highway 
vehicles on the trails at Fort Ord. As a result, BLM will not authorize motorized access on trails at Fort 
Ord. 


The Fort Ord Reuse Authority (FORA) is a nonprofit, local government agency created by State law to 
serve as the local reuse authority. FORA’s mission is to complete the planning, financing, and 
implementation of the conversion of the former Fort Ord to civilian activities. FORA implements this 
mission by overseeing replacement land use; assuring compliance with adopted measures; removing 
physical barriers to reuse; financing and constructing major components of the required infrastructure and 
basewide demands; and protecting identified environmental reserves. 


During the scoping process for the Hollister RMP Revision, the Fort Ord Reuse Authority presented 
USFWS, CDFG, and BLM a draft of the Fort Ord Habitat Conservation Plan (HCP) for management 
consideration. If the HCP is adopted it would provide direction for the BLM in managing Fort Ord that 
would replace direction within the USCOE’s HMP. 


3.6.4.3 San Benito Mangement Area 


The San Andreas Fault system is a major geologic feature that accounts for the management area’s 
rugged, steep topography. The predominant feature in the management area is the rugged Diablo Range. 
Small serpentine outcrops are also common throughout this management area. The vegetation on the 
public lands is predominantly chaparral with some small areas of blue oak savannah and isolated stands of 
Coutler pine and black oak in the Laguna Mountain area. The San Benito River flows through the 
management area from Hernandez Reservoir. Laguna Creek is one of the perennial streams that flow 
through the management area into the Hernandez Reservoir. 
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Sensitive wildlife species known to occur on BLM-managed lands within the San Benito Management 
area include the foothill yellow-legged frog, two-striped garter snake, southwestern pond turtle, silvery 
legless lizard, coast horned lizard, and multiple avian and mammalian species that occur area-wide. 
Species that have not been encountered by survey on BLM-managed lands but may occur within the area 
include special status invertebrates, California red-legged frog, western spadefoot toad, and California 
tiger salamander. 


3.6.4.4 Salinas Management Area 


Public lands are characterized by very steep rugged mountains in the Sierra de Salinas Range, which 
parallels the Santa Lucia Range to the west. Vegetation is characterized by dense chaparral and chamise, 
with small areas of blue oak savannah. The western portion of the management area lies in a zone of 
coastal influence, which often blankets all but the upper elevations in fog during the spring and summer 
months. While there are numerous intermittent drainages in the management area, permanent water 
sources include the Arroyo Seco, Carmel, and Salinas Rivers. Another permanent water source is the San 
Antonio River, a perennial tributary to the Salinas River that is dammed to form the San Antonio 
Reservotr. 


Although the Salinas management area falls within the range of multiple sensitive species, only the 
Monterey dusky-footed wood rat and prairie falcon have been recorded as occurring on these lands. The 
following special status species are expected to occur area-wide, or their specialized habitat criteria are 
met within this management area: California red-legged frog, western pond turtle, western spadefoot toad, 
Arroyo toad, California tiger salamander, coast horned lizard, two-striped garter snake, Smith’s blue 
butterfly, and least Bell’s vireo. 


3.6.5 Special Status Species within the Planning Area 


This section provides information of the special status species potentially occurring on BLM-administered 
lands and within the Planning Area. Special status species known to occur on the BLM-administered 
lands within the Planning Area and listed under the ESA or the CESA or identified by BLM as a special 
status species are enumerated in Tables 3.6-1 through 3.6-9 below and Appendix E. Figures 5 and 6 
provide maps of known occurrences of special status species. 


3.6.5.1 Federally Listed Species 


Special status species occurring within BLM-administed lands or consulted with USFWS are shown in 
Table 3.6-1. This list of species were analyzed in the Biological Assessment. 


Table 3.6-1 Federally Listed Threatened or Endangered Species Analyzed in the 
Biological Assessment for the Proposed Resource Management Plan for 
the Southern Diablo Mountain Range and Central Coast of California 


Federal Critical 
Common Name Scientific Name Status Habitat 
Central Coast Coho ESU Oncorhynchus kisutch No 
Central Coast Steelhead ESU O. mykiss Threatened Yes 
Tidewater goby Eucyclogobius newberryi Endangered | No 


Crustaceans 
Branchinecta conservatio Endangered 


Conservancy fairy shrimp 
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Table 3.6-1 Federally Listed Threatened or Endangered Species Analyzed in the 
Biological Assessment for the Proposed Resource Management Plan for 
the Southern Diablo Mountain Range and Central Coast of California 
Critical 


Federal 
Common Name Scientific Name Status Habitat 


Vernal pool fairy shrimp Threatened Yes 


Vernal pool tadpole shrimp Lepidurus packardi Endangered | Yes 


No 
Endangered | No 


Bay Checker spot butterfly Euphydryas editha bayensis Threatened 


Myrtle’s silverspot butterfly Speyeria zerene myrtlea) 


Callippe silverspot butterfly Speyeria callippe callippe Endangered | No 


San Bruno elfin butterfly Incisalia mossii bayensis Endangered | No 
Zayante band-winged grasshopper 


Smith’s blue butterfly 


Trimerotropis infantilis Endangered | No 
No 
No 
Valley elderberry longhorn Desmocerus californicus dimorphus Endangered | No 
Arroyo toad Endangered | No 


Reptiles 
Gambelia sila Endangered | No 
Masticophis lateralis ewryzanthus Endangered | No 


California least tern Endangered | No 


Giant kangaroo rat Dipodomys ingens Endangered | No 


Caulanthus californicus Endangered | No 
Lasthenia conjugens Endangered | No 
Cirsium fontinale var. fontinale Endangered | No 


Euphilotes enoptes bayensis Endangered 


Mount Hermon june beetle Polyphylla barbata 


7 


Endangered 


Blunt-nosed leopard lizard 


Alameda whip snake 


N 
N 
N 
N 
N 


) 
oO 
oO 
re) 
e) 

No 


California jewelflower 


Contra Costa goldfields 


Fountain thistle 
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Table 3.6-1 Federally Listed Threatened or Endangered Species Analyzed in the 
Biological Assessment for the Proposed Resource Management Plan for 
the Southern Diablo Mountain Range and Central Coast of California 


Federal Critical 
Scientific Name Status Habitat 
Monterey spineflower Chorizanthe pungens var. pungens 
Robust spineflower Chorizanthe robusta var. robusta Endangered 
; No 


Common Name 


Sand gilia Gilia tenuiflora spp. Arenaria Endangered 
Yadon's rein orchid Piperia yadonii Endangered 


Table 3.6-1a Special Status Species Occurrence by Management Area 


Management Areas 


San Central San 
Joaquin Coast Benito 


Central Coast Coho ESU (Oncorhynchus kisutch) 
Central Coast Steelhead ESU (O. mykiss) 


Tidewater goby (Eucyclogobius newberryi) 


Crustaceans 


Conservancy fairy shrimp (Branchinecta conservatio) 
Longhorn fairy shrimp (8. Longiantenna) 
Vernal pool fairy shrimp (B. /ynchi) 


Vernal pool tadpole shrimp (Lepidurus packard) 


Bay Checker spot butterfly (Euphydryas editha bayensis) 
Myrtle’s silverspot butterfly (Speyeria zerene myrtleae) 
Callippe silverspot butterfly (Speyeria callippe callippe) 
San Bruno elfin butterfly (/ncisalia mossii bayensis) 
Zayante band-winged grasshopper (T7rimerotropis infantilis) 
Smith’s blue butterfly (Euphilotes enoptes bayensis) 

Mount Hermon june beetle (Polyphylla barbata) 


Valley elderberry longhorn (Desmocerus californicus dimorphus) 


Ohlone tiger beetle (Cicindela ohlone) 


- 


Amphibians 


California red-legged frog (Rana aurora draytonii) 


California tiger salamander (Ambystoma californiense) 


Santa Cruz long-toed salamander (Ambystoma macrodactylum croceun) 


Arroyo toad (Bufo californicus) 


Ee 


- 
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Table 3.6-1a Special Status Species Occurrence by Management Area 


[Management areas 

San Central pete | Salinas | 
Joaquin Coast | Benito 
California condor (Gymnogpys californianus) 


California clapper rail (Rallus longirostris obsoletus) 
Least Bell’s vireo (Vireo bellii pusillus) 


California least tern (Sterna antillarum browni) 
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Robust spineflower (Chorizanthe robusta var. robusta) V 
San Benito evening-primrose (Camissonia benitensis) 

Sand gilia (Gilia tenuiflora spp. Arenaria) 
Yadon's rein orchid (Piperia yadonii) 


3.6.5.2 Fisheries 


The special status fish species that have potential to occur within the Planning Area are listed in 
Table 3.6-2. 


Table 3.6-2 Special Status Fish Potentially Occurring within the Planning Area 
Common Name 
(Scientific Name) 

Central Coast Coho ESU Federal threatened Central Coast Management Area 
(Oncorhynchus kisutch) 
Central Coast Steelhead ESU Federal threatened Central Coast, Salinas, and San 
(O. mykiss) Joaquin Management Areas 

Tidewater Goby State species of special concern, Central Coast and San Joaquin 

(Eucyclobobius newberryi) Federal endangered Management Areas 
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Table 3.6-2 Special Status Fish Potentially Occurring within the Planning Area 


Common Name 
(Scientific Name) 


Colorado River Squawfish Fully Protected Species 
(Ptychochelius lucius) 


BLM to determine location (this 
applies to all Fully Protected Species 
added to table) 


Thicktail chub Fully Protected Species Unknown 

(Gila crassicauda) 

Mohave Tui Chub Fully Protected Species Unknown 

(Gila mohavensis) 

Lost River Sucker Fully Protected Species Unknown 

(Deltistes luxatus) 

Modoc Sucker Fully Protected Species 
Shortnose Sucker Fully Protected Species Unknown 

(Chasmistes brevirostris) 

Razorback Sucker Fully Protected Species Unknown 

(Xyrauchen texanus) 

[opment rH 
Unarmored Threespine Stickleback Fully Protected Species 
[eoneaperms Raion iret 


Five special status species of invertebrates associated with vernal pools may occur within the Planning 
Area, as presented in Table 3.6-3. These vernal pool invertebrates are considered together here because 
of overlapping habitat requirements within the Planning Area. Critical habitat has been designated for the 
conservancy fairy shrimp, longhorn fairy shrimp, vernal pool fairy shrimp, and the vernal pool tadpole 
shrimp (Federal Register 68:46683 August 6, 2003). A recovery plan, Vernal Pools of Northern 
California, is being developed. The vernal pool fairy shrimp is federally listed as threatened. The 
conservancy fairy shrimp, longhorn fairy shrimp, and the vernal pool tadpole shrimp are federally listed 
as endangered. The western fairy shrimp is a USFWS federal species of concern. These invertebrates 
inhabit rain-filled ephemeral pools within the vernal pools that form in depressions in bedrock and 
meadows. Pools must fill frequently and persist long enough for the species to complete its life cycle, 
which takes place entirely within vernal pools. The ephemeral wetlands that support this network of 
populations are remnants of what was formerly a pristine vernal pool ecosystem but which has been 
converted to mainly agricultural and urban uses. This highly disturbed remnant habitat is imperiled by a 
variety of human-caused activities, primarily urban development, water supply and flood control projects, 
and agriculture. 


(Catostomus microps) 


Owens River Pupfish 
(Cyprinoden radiosus) 


3.6.5.3 Invertebrates 
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Table 3.6-3 Special Status Invertebrates Potentially Occurring within the Planning Area 
Common Name 
(Scientific Name) 

Conservancy fairy shrimp - | Federal endangered May occur area-wide 
(Branchinecta conservatio) 

Longhorn fairy shrimp Federal endangered May occur area-wide 

(B. Longiantenna) 

Vernal pool fairy shrimp Federal threatened Salinas, San Benito, and San Joaquin 

(B. lynchi) Management Areas 

Vernal pool tadpole shrimp Federal endangered San Joaquin Management Area 

(Lepidurus packardi) 


The eight special status species of insects that may occur within the Planning Area are presented in 
Table 3.6-4. 


3.6.5.4 Insects 


Table 3.6-4 Special Status Insects Potentially Occurring within the Planning Area 
Central Coast, Salinas, and San 
Joaquin Management Areas 
San Joaquin Management Area 
Federal species of concern San Joaquin Management Area 
San Joaquine dune beetle Federal species of concern San Joaquin Management Area 
(Coelus gracilis) 
Federal species of concern San Joaquin Management Area 
San Joaquin Management Area 
San Joaquin Management Area 
San Joaquin Management Area 
San Joaquin Management Area 
Central Coast Management Area 


Central Coast and Salinas 
Management Areas 


Central Coast Management Area 


San Joaquin Management Area 
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Table 3.6-4 Special Status Insects Potentially Occurring within the Planning Area 
Common Name 
(Scientific Name) 
(Desmocerus californicus 
dimorphus) 
Ohlone tiger beetle Federal endangered Central Coast Management Area 
(Cicindela ohlone) 


3.6.5.5 Amphibians 


Four sensitive amphibian species occur within the Planning Area: the California red-legged frog, Foothill 
yellow-legged frog, Western spadefoot toad, and the California tiger salamander. Table 3.6-5 lists the 
species, their status, and occurrences. 


Table 3.6-5 Special Status Amphibians Potentially Occurring within the Planning Area 


Common Name sh 
(Scientific Name) atus 


California red-legged frog Federal threatened Central Coast, Salinas, San Benito, 
(Rana aurora draytonii) and San Joaquin Management Areas. 
Breeding red-legged frogs were 
observed in ponds on the Coast 
Dairies property. 


Foothill yellow-legged frog 
(R. boylii) 


BLM sensitive species, Federal 
species of concern, State species of 
concern 


May occur area wide 


Wester spadefoot toad 


BLM sensitive species, Federal Central Coast, Salinas, and San 


(Spea hammondii) species of concern, State species of Joaquin Management Areas 
concern 

California tiger salamander Federal threatened, State species of Central Coast, Salinas, San Benito, 

(Ambystoma californiense) concern and San Joaquin Management Areas 

Santa Cruz long-toed slamander CA endangered, Federal endangered, | Central Coast 


(Ambystoma macrodactvlum 
croceun) 


Arroyo toad Federal endangered Salinas 
(Bufo californicus) 

Limestone Salamander Fully Protected Species Unknown 
(Hydromantes brunus) 

Black Toad Fully Protected Species Unknown 
(Bufo exsul) 


3.6.5.6 Reptiles 


Fully Protected Species 


The eight sensitive reptile species occurring within the Planning Area are presented in Table 3.6-6. 


Table 3.6-6 Special Status Reptiles Potentially Occurring within the Planning Area 
Common Name 
(Scientific Name) 
Blunt nose leopard lizard Federal endangered, Fully Protected | San Joaquin Management Area 
(Gambelia sila) Species 
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Table 3.6-6 Special Status Reptiles Potentially Occurring within the Planning Area 


Common Name 
(Scientific Name) 


Coast horned lizard 
(Phrynosoma coronatum ssp. 
frontale) 


Common in open shrub-dominated 
communities 


Federal species of concern, State 
species of concern 


Slivery legless lizard Occur in areas with loose soil along 
(Anniella pulchra pulchra) stream terraces supporting tree cover 
Black (California) legless lizard Occur in areas with loose soil along 
(A. pulchra nigra) stream terraces supporting tree cover 
Alameda whip snake Federal endangered San Joaquin Management Area 
(Masticophis lateralis ewryzanthus) 

Two-striped garter snake BLM sensitive species, State species | Salinas Management Area 
(Thamnophis hammondii) of concern 

Giant garter snake CA threatened, Federal threatened San Joaquin Management Areas 
(Thamnophis gigas) 

Northwestern pond turtle State species of concern San Joaquin and San Benito 
\(Clemmys marmorata marmorata) Management Areas 
Southwestern pond turtle BLM sensitive species, State species | San Joaquin and San Benito 

(C. marmorata pallida) of concern Management Areas 

San Francisco garter snake Fully Protected Species Unknown 

(Thamnophis sirtalis tetrataenia) 


3.6.5.7 Birds 

The twenty-one avian species listed in Table 3.6-7 occur or have the potential to occur within the 
Planning Area; the planning area includes considerable habitat of value to raptors. Sensitive raptor 
species that utilize habitats provided in the Planning Area include the California condor, bald and golden 
eagle, red-shouldered, Swainson’s, ferruginous, and sharp-shinned hawk, northern harrier, prairie falcon, 
American kestrel, short-eared, long-eared, and burrowing owl, and loggerhead shrikes. Threats to raptors 
include poisoning, vehicle collisions, habitat loss, illegal hunting, illegal trading and egg collecting, 
power lines and towers, falconry, a reduced prey base, and disturbance of nesting and roosting sites. 
Adult raptors have few predators and may live for 20 to 30 years. In common with other long-lived 
species, raptors have a slow breeding rate and a high mortality among young birds. Approximately one- 
quarter of raptors survive their first year, and only half of these will reach maturity and raise their own 
young. With a reduction in adult survivorship due to the abovementioned causes, the population of the 
affected species declines as a result. 


State species of concern 


State species of concern 


Table 3.6-7 Special Status Avian Species Potentially Occurring within the Planning Area 
Common Name 
(Scientific Name) 
California condor Federal endangered, State San Benito Management Area 
(Gymnogpys californianus) endangered, Fully Protected Species 
Bald eagle Federal threatened, State endangered | Salinas and San Joaquin 
(Haliaeetus leucocephalus) Management Areas 


Southern bald eagle Fully Protected Species 


(Haliaeetus leucocephalus 
leucocephalus) 
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Table 3.6-7 Special Status Avian Species Potentially Occurring within the Planning Area 


Common Name 
(Scientific Name) 


Golden eagle BLM sensitive species, State species | San Benito Management Area 
(Aquila chrysaetos) of concern, California Fully 
Protected Species 


Osprey State species of concern Potential to occur area wide 
(Pandion haliaetus) 
Swainson's hawk State threatened, Federal species of San Joaquin Management Area 
(Buteo swainson1) concern 
Sharp-shinned hawk State species of concern Potential to occur area-wide. 
(Accipiter striatus) 
Northern harrier State species of concern Potential to occur area wide. 
(Circus cyaneus) 
Ferruginous hawk State species of concern Potential to occur area-wide. 
(Buteo regalis) 
Prairie falcon State species of concern Potential to occur area-wide. 
(Falco mexicanus) 
Short-eared owl State species of concern Central coast, Salinas and San 
(Asio flammeus) Joaquin Management Areas 


Long-eared owl Not listed Potential to occur area-wide 
(A. otus) sR 


Burrowing owl BLM sensitive species, Federal Potential to occur area-wide 

(Athene cunicularia) species of concern 

California brown pelican CA endangered, Federal endangered, | Central Coast 

(Pelecanus occidentalis californicus) | Fully Protected Species 

Loggerhead shrike BLM sensitive species, State species | Potential to occur area-wide 

(Lanius ludovicianus) of concern 

LeConte's thrasher BLM sensitive species, State species | San Joaquin Management Area 

(Toxostoma lecontei) of concern 

Marbled murrelet Federal threatened Central Coast 

(Brachyramphus marmoratus) 

Bell's sage sparrow State species of concern San Benito Management Area 

(Amphispiza belli ssp. belli) 

Willow flycatcher State endangered Potential to occur area-wide 

(Empidonax traillii) 

State species of concern Potential to occur area-wide 

State species of concern Potential to occur area-wide 
State species of concern Potential to occur area-wide 
State species of concern San Joaquin Management Area 


Tri-colored blackbird BLM sensitive species, Federal Potential to occur area-wide 
(Agelaius tricolor) species of concern, State species of 
concer 


Yellow warbler 
(Dendroica petechia) 


Yellow breasted chat 
(Icteria virens) 


Blue grosbeak 
(Guiraca caerulea) 


Mountain plover 
(Charadrius montanus) 
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Table 3.6-7 Special Status Avian Species Potentially Occurring within the Planning Area 


Common Name Status 
(Scientific Name) 


Snowy plover Federal threatened Central Coast and San Joaquin 
(Charadrius alexandrinus nivosu) Management Areas 

Critical habitat designations are 
located on or adjacent to the Coast 
Dairies: Scotts Creek Beach and 
Laguna Creek Beach. 


Peregrine falcon State endangered Species has been observed over the 
(Falco peregrinus) coastal cliffs near the Coast Dairies. 
American Peregrine Falcon Fully Protected Species Unknown 

(Falco peregrinus anatum) 

Grasshopper sparrow State endangered Unknown 

(Ammodramus savannarum) 

Rhinoceros auklet State species of special concern Central and Salinas Management 
(Cerorhinca monocerata) (breeding) Areas 

California black rail CA threatened, Fully Protected Central Coast and San Joaquin 
(Laterallus jamaicensis coturniculus) | Species Management Areas 

California clapper rail State endangered, Federal Central Coast and San Joaquin 

(Rallus longirostris obsoletus) endangered, Fully Protected Species | Management Areas 

Bank swallow State threatened Central Coast, Salinas, San Benito, 
and San Joaquin Management Areas 


(Riparia riparia) 
State endangered, Federal Salinas, San Benito, and San Joaquin 
endangered Management Area 

Western yellow-billed cuco 


State endangered San Benito 
(Coccyzus americanus occidentales) 
California least tern State endangered, Federal San Joaquin Management Area 
(Sterna antillarum brown1) endangered, Fully Protected Species 
Greater Sandhill Crane Fully Protected Species Unknown 
Grus Candadensis tabida) 
Light-Footed Clapper Rail Fully Protected Species Unknown 
(Rallus longirostis levipes) 
Trumpeter Swan Fully Protected Species Unknown 
(Cygnus buccinator) 
White-tailed kite Fully Protected Species 
U 


(Elanus leucurus) 
Fully Protected Species nknown 


Least Bell’s vireo 
(Vireo belli pusillus) 


Yuma Clapper Rail 
(Rallus longirostris yumanensis) 


3.6.5.8 Mammals 


Sixteen sensitive species occur or have the potential to occur within the Planning Area, as listed in 
Table 3.6-8. 
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Table 3.6-8 Special Status Mammals Potentially Occurring within the Planning Area 


Greater western mastiff bat BLM sensitive species, State species | Potential to occur area-wide 
(Eumops perotis californicus) of concern 
Townsend's western big-eared bat BLM sensitive species, State species | Potential to occur area-wide 
(Plecotus townsendii townsendii) of concern 
Pallid bat BLM sensitive species, State species | Potential to occur area-wide 
(Antrozous pallidus) of concern 
Yuma myotis BLM sensitive species, State species | Potential to occur area-wide 
(Myotis yumanensis) of concern 


Common Name 
(Scientific Name) 


Long-eared myotis BLM sensitive species Potential to occur area-wide 
(Myotis evotis) 
Fringed myotis BLM sensitive species Potential to occur area-wide 
(Myotis thysanoides) 
Western small-footed myotis BLM sensitive species Potential to occur area-wide 
(Myotis ciliolabrum) 
Big-eared kangaroo rat State species of concern San Joaquin Management Area 
(Dipodomys elephantinus) 
Giant kangaroo rat Federal endangered San Joaquin Management Area 
(Dipodomys ingens) 
BLM sensitive species, Federal San Joaquin Management Area 
species of concern 
Federal endangered, State San Joaquin Management Area 
endangered 
Tulare grasshopper mouse BLM sensitive species, State species | San Joaquin and San Benito 
(Onychomys torridus tularensis) of concern Management Areas 
Salt-marsh harvest mouse CA endangered, Federal endangered, | San Joaquin Management Area 
(Reithrodontomys raviventris) Fully Protected Species 
San Joaquin pocket mouse BLM sensitive species San Joaquin Management Area 
(Perognathus inornatus inornatus) 
CA threatened, Federal species of San Benito and San Joaquin 
concem Management Areas 
CA threatened, Federal endangered Central Coast, Salinas, San Benito, 
and San Joaquin Management Areas 
California fully protected species 
State species of concern Coast Dairies 
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Short nosed kangaroo rat 
(Dipodomys nitratoides brevinasus) 


Tipton kangaroo rat 
(Dipodomys nitratoides nitratoides) 


San Joaquin antelope squirrel 
(Ammospermophilus nelsoni) 


San Joaquin kit fox 
(Vulpes macrotis mutica) 


American badger 
(Taxidea taxus) 
Ringtail 
(Bassariscus astutus) 


San Francisco dusky-footed woodrat 
(Neotoma fuscipes annectens) 


Morro Bay Kangaroo Rat 
(Dipodomys heermanni morroensis) 


Bighorn Sheep 
(Ovis canadensis) 


Northern Elephant Seal 
(Mirounga angustirostris) 
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Table 3.6-8 Special Status Mammals Potentially Occurring within the Planning Area 
Common Name 
(Scientific Name) 
Guadalupe Fur Seal Fully Protected Species Unknown 
(Arctocephalus townsendi) 
Ring-tailed cat Fully Protected Species Unknown 
(Bassariscus astutus) 
Pacific Right Whale Fully Protected Species Unknown 
(Balaena glacialis) 
Southern Sea Otter Fully Protected Species Unknown 
(Enhydra lutris nereis) 


Table 3.6-9 lists special status plants species that may occur within the planning area. 


Wolverine 
(Gulo gulo) 


3.6.5.9 Plants and Habitat 


Table 3.6-9 Special Status Plants Potentially Occurring within the Planning Area 
Common Name 
(Scientific Name) 
Adobe sanicle ee Central Coast, Salinas, and San 
(Sanicula maritima) ‘ Joaquin Management Areas 
Antioch Dunes evening-primrose CA endangered, Federal ; 
(Oenothera deltoides ssp. howellii) San Joaquin Mange tae 
Arroyo seco bush mallow Rare and endangered: CNPS List Salinaahate rare 
(Malacothamnus palmeri var. lucianus) 1B.2 hameaaa 
Beach layia CA endangered, Federal Central Coast and San Joaquin 
(Layia carnosa) endangered Management Areas 
Ben Lomond spineflower 
cram iheaemeen tc amiarcee tire Federal endangered Central Coast Management Area 
Butterworth's buckwheat CA rare, Rare and Endangered: Saltonthi ae 
(Eriogonum butterworthianum) CNPS List 1B.3 Anns MARAE eae 


CA endangered, Federal 
endangered, Rare and 
Endangered: CNPS List 1B.1 


California seablite , 
(Scere aneet l Federal endangered San Joaquin Management Area 
Carmel Valley bush mallow Rare and Endangered: CNPS List | Central Coast and Salinas 
(Malacothamnus palmeri involucratus) 1B.2 Management Areas 
Carmel Valley cliffaster Rare and Endangered: CNPS List 
(Malacothrix saxatilis arachnoidea) Central Coast Management Area 
Cleveland’s milkvetch Plant of Limited Distribution: San Benita i pre 
(Astragalus clevelandii) CNPS List 4.3 ap SRO MNS 
End : 
Coast wallflower Rare and Endangered: CNPS List Central Coast Managementare 
(Erysimum ammophilum) 1B.2 
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California jewelflower 
(Caulanthus californicus) 


San Joaquin Management Area 
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Table 3.6-9 Special Status Plants Potentially Occurring within the Planning Area 
Common Name 


(Scientific Name) - ecurence 
Coastal dunes milk-vetch CA endangered, Federal Central Code wena cereat ates 
(Astragalus tener vat. titi) endangered 

Congdon’s tarplant Rare and Endangered: CNPS List | Central Coast and Salinas 
(Hemizonia parryi ssp. congdonii) 1B.2 Management Areas 


ears Sead soci: Federal endangered Central Coast Management Area 
(Lasthenia conjugens) 
Contra Costa wallflower CA endangered, Federal 

. San Joaquin Management Area 
(Erysimum capitatum ssp. angustatum) endangered 


Coyote ceanothus Central Coast and San Joaquin 


(Ceanothus ferrisiae) Management Areas 


pete pujou-celery CA endangered San Joaquin Management Area 
(Eryngium racemosum) 
Dudley's lousewort eee Central Coast and Salinas 
(Pedicularis dudleyi) Management Areas 
Forked fiddleneck Plant of Limited Distribution: San Handi ate tee ee 
(Amsinckia vernicosa vat. furcata) CNPS List 4.2 q 6 
Fountain thistle CA endangered, Federal gan Peni thang a wat oles i 
(Cirsium fontinale var. fontinale) endangered 4 e 
Pee amiaypress : Federal threatened Central Coast Management Area 
(Cupressus goveniana ssp. goveniana) 
Gypsum-loving larkspur Plant of Limited Distribution: 
(Delphinium gypsophilum) CNPS List 4.2 siambidss Gimbiigaiay este 
Hall’s tarplant Rare and Endangered: CNPS List 
Deedee halliana) 1B San Joaquin Management Area 
Hardham’s bedstraw Rare and Endangered: CNPS List Sak dee hide ee otis 
(Galium hardhamiae) io. é 
Hardham’s evening primrose Rare and Endangered: CNPS List 
(Camissonia hardhamiae) 1B! idan > Senin Are 
Hernandez bluecurls Plant of Limited Distribution: gs NSN Er Pen Were 
(Trichostema rubisepalum) CNPS List 4.3 S 
Hickman’s checkerbloom Rare and Endangered: CNPS List Gatitamatinide eh 
(Sidalcea hickmanii) 1B.3 ; Mane 
Hickman's cinquefoil CA endangered, Federal Central Coast and San Joaquin 
(Potentilla hickmanii) endangered Management Areas 
Hoover’s wooly-star, Hoover‘s eriastrum Plant of Limited Distribution: ial | carmel tea 
(Eriastrum hooveri) CNPS List 4.2 q é 
Idria buckwheat Plant of Limited Distribution: San Josie hate es 
(Eriogonum vestitum) CNPS List 4.3 mine ae 
Indian Valley bush mallow Rare and Endangered: CNPS List Salting Ratan Area 
(Malacothamnus aboriginum) 1B.2 Te ne 
Jones layia 2 Rare and Endangered: CNPS List Salinag Managetient Area 
(Layia jonesii) 1B.2 
Large-flowered fiddleneck CA endangered, Federal Sun Joamitih MahaB ent en 
(Amsinckia grandiflora) endangered oye Pe 6 
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Federal endangered 
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Table 3.6-9 Special Status Plants Potentially Occurring within the Planning Area 


CA threatened, Federal threatened Central Coast and'San Joaquin 
Management Areas 

CA endangered, Federal Central Coast and San Joaquin 
endangered Management Areas 
sey ot: : pasta r CA rare San Joaquin Management Area 
(Lilaeopsis masonii) 
pena cece es ae ne tee aha Central Coast Management Area 
(Ervsimum menziesii ssp. menziesii) endangered 


Metcalf Canyon jewel-flower in 


Central Coast and San Joaquin 
(Streptanthus albidus ssp. albidus) Management Areas 


CA rare, Federal endangered Salinas Management Area 
Rep guamected, Eedera) Central Coast Management Area 
endangered 
Monterey spineflower Federal threatened, Rare and Central Coast and Salinas 
(Chorizanthe pungens var. pungens) Endangered: CNPS List 1B.2 Management Areas 
Mt. Diablo bird's-beak 
(Caries ES CA rare San Joaquin Management Area 
Mt. Diablo phacelia Rare and Endangered: CNPS List ; 
(Phacelia phacelioides) 1B.2 San Benito Menace 
Plant of Limited Distribution: ; 
CNPS List 4.3 San Benito Management Area 


Plant of Limited Distribution: Salinas, San Benito, and San 
CNPS List 4.2 Joaquin Management Areas 


CA rare Central Coast Management Area 
Pajaro manzanita . . Rare and Endangered: CNPS List Central Coast Managemen 
(Arctostaphylos pajaroensis) 
Pale-yellow layia Rare and Endangered: CNPS List 
(Livia heterdtricha) 1B1 San Joaquin Management Area 
Pallid manzanita CA endangered, Federal San J 6 a 
(Arctostaphylos pallida) threatened vemriaiat: Gerais oS 
Palmate-bracted bird's-beak CA endangered, Federal San Joaquin Manacemnnar ata 

endangered 

E t 
abs AnchGadangeredk CNPS List San Joaquin Management Area 


(Cordylanthus palmatus) 
Rare and Endangered: CNPS List | Salinas and San Benito 


1B.3 Management Areas 
Point Reyes meadowfoam 


inthe etiam et ioiured| CA endangered Central Coast Management Area 
Presidio clarkia CA endangered, Federal 
(Clarkia franciscana) endangered San Joaquin Management “tra 
Presidio manzanita CA endangered, Federal . 

endangered San Joaquin Management Area 


(Arctostaphylos hookeri ssp. ravenii) 
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Common Name 
(Scientific Name) 


Marin western flax 
(Hesperolinon congestum) 


Marsh sandwort 
(Arenaria paludicola) 


Federal endangered 
Mexican flannelbush 
(Fremontodendron mexicanum) 


Monterey clover 
(Trifolium trichocalyx) 


One-sided monkeyflower 
(M. fremontii) 


Oval-leafed snapdragon 
(Antirrhinum ovatum) 


Pacific Grove clover 
(Trifolium polyodon) 


Panoche peppergrass 
(Lepidium jaredii ssp. album) 


Pinnacles buckwheat 
(Eriogonum sp.) 
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Table 3.6-9 Special Status Plants Potentially Occurring within the Planning Area 
Common Name 
(Scientific Name) 
Protruding buckwheat Plant of Limited Distribution: San Benito and San Joaquin 
(Eriogonum sp.) CNPS List 4.2 Management Areas 


ele Federal threatened Salinas Management Area 
(Chlorogalum purpureum var. purpureum) 
Rayless layia Rare and Endangered: CNPS List 
(Lavia discoidea) GO adc 
Recurved larkspur Rare and Endangered: CNPS List San Tongue Mo eient hee 
(Delphinium recurvatum) 1B.2 4 6 
Robust spineflower Federal endangered, Rare and Salinas, Central Coast, and San 
(Chorizanthe robusta var. robusta) Endangered: CNPS List 1B.1 Joaquin Management Areas 
Rock sanicle 
(Sanicula saxatilis) ee entrar era 
Salinas Valley goldfields Plant of Limited Distribution: Salinge Mao eeeitcct Ares 
(Lasthenia leptalea) CNPS List 4.3 mae 
San Benito evening-primrose Federal threatened, Rare and cat Benito Menace ent Ae 
(Camissonia benitensis) Endangered: CNPS List 1B.1 6 
San Benito fritillary Rare and Endangered: CNPS List | San Benito and San Joaquin 
(Fritillaria viridea) 1B.2 Management Areas 
San Benito monardella Plant of Limited Distribution: San Benita Koran hee 
(Monardella antonina) CNPS List 4.3 S 
San Benito poppy Plant of Limited Distribution: 
(Eschscholzia hypecoides) CNPS List 4.3 seadaniet aaa es aot 
San Benito thornmint Rare and Endangered: CNPS List Shy Todcuit Mien ees 
(Acanthomintha obovata) 1B 4 é 
San Bruno Mountain manzanita . : 
Re eahvios imbricata) CA endangered San Joaquin Management Area 
San Francisco lessingia CA endangered, Federal Gan dibaquin Management Ares 
(Lessingia germanorum) endangered 
San Francisco popcorn-flower Cot Peles Central Coast and San Joaquin 
(Plagiobothrys diffuses) é Management Areas 
San Joaquin woollythreads Federal endangered, Rare and PP cae fla § Ra ey 8 
(Monolopia congdonii) Endangered: CNPS List 1B.2 ‘ 4 . 
San Mateo thornmint CA endangered, Federal Central Coast and San Joaquin 
(Acanthomintha duttonii) endangered Management Areas 
San Mateo woolly sunflower CA endangered, Federal Central Coast and San Joaquin 
(Eriophyllum latilobum) endangered Management Areas 
CA threatened, Federal 


endangered, Rare and 
Endangered: CNPS List 1B.2 


Santa Clara thornmint Plant of Limited Distribution: San Renita Maint Aton 
(Acanthomintha lanceolata) CNPS List 4.2 om rewcad 
Santa Clara Valley dudleya Radaral estetuaiod Central Coast and San Joaquin 
(Dudleya setchellii) AAS Management Areas 
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Sand gilia 


i ifloraissp.arenaria) Central Coast Management Area 
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Table 3.6-9 Special Status Plants Potentially Occurring within the Planning Area 


Common Name 
(Scientific Name) 


Santa Cruz clover Rare and Endangered: CNPS List 

(Trifolium buckwestiorum) 1B.1 See ee aaa 
Santa Cruz cypress CA endangered, Federal Central Coast Nina gerenenene 
(Cupressus abramsiana) endangered 

Santa Cruz tarplant CA endangered, Federal Central Coast and San Joaquin 
(Holocarpha macradenia) threatened Management Areas 


Santa Cruz wallflower CA endangered, Federal Central Coast Manazemetnaee 
(Erysimum teretifolium) endangered 
Fasaoagatetia CA endangered Salinas Management Area 
(Pogogyne clareana) 
Scott's Valley polygonum CA endangered, Federal Central Goast Manasemenmntiae 
(Polygonum hickmanii) endangered 
Scott's Valley spineflower CA endangered, Federal 
(Chorizanthe robusta var. hartwegii) endangered Central ‘Coast Manage 
Seaside bird's-beak CA endangered, Rare and 
(Cordylanthus rigidus ssp. littoralis) Endangered: CNPS List 1B.1 pcrlatea Meru Mabett i} 28 V 
Serpentine bedstraw Plant of Limited Distribution: 
(Galium andrewsii ssp. gatense) CNPS List 4.2 San Benito Manca 
Showy Indian clover Erk ee RE Central Coast, San Benito, and 
(Trifolium amoenum) é San Joaquin Management Areas 
Showy madia Rare and Endangered: CNPS List 
(Matin rodiatay iB 1 San Joaquin Management Area 
Slender pentachaeta Rare and Endangered: CNPS List San Benito Mate cemene ten 
(Pentachaeta exilis) : 
Soft bird's-beak ; 
(Cari intimation eee. rele) CA rare, Federal endangered San Joaquin Management Area 
South Coast Range morning glory Plant of Limited Distribution: San Benito and San Joaquin 
(Calystegia collina ssp. venusta) CNPS List 4.3 Management Areas 
Stinkbells Plant of Limited Distribution: 
(Fritillaria agrestis) CNPS List 4.2 San Benito Manager aan 
Straight-awned spineflower Rare and Endangered: CNPS List , 
(Chorizanthe rectispina) 1B.3 Salinas: Manag aaa 
Talus fritillary Rare and Endangered: CNPS List 
(Fritillaria falcata) 1B:2 San Benito Manage aad 
Tiburon Indian paintbrush CA threatened, Federal San J aM Wr 
(Castilleja affinis ssp. neglecta) endangered me Senne 
Tidestrom's lupine CA endangered, Federal 
(Lupinus tidestromii) endangered Central Coast Mana genase 
Tracy's eriastrum ; 
Western Hermann‘s buckwheat Plant of Limited Distribution: San Benito ME che 
(Eriogonum sp.) CNPS List 4.2 Sete Tate? te nee 


White-rayed pentachaeta CA endangered, Federal Central Coast and San Joaquin 
(Pentachaeta bellidiflora) endangered Management Areas 


oo 
N 
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Table 3.6-9 Special Status Plants Potentially Occurring within the Planning Area 
Common Name 
(Scientific Name) 
Yadon's rein orchid Sse naanentad Central Coast and Salinas 
(Piperia yadonii) é Management Areas 
Yadon S wallflower _ c CA endangered, Federal Cantal ose Monacemment Aiea 
(Erysimum menziesii ssp. yadonii) endangered 
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3.7 Fire Management 
3.7.1 Introduction 


Fire risk is the probability that wildfire will start from natural or human-caused ignitions. Fire hazard is 
the presence of ignitable fuel coupled with the influences of terrain and weather. The nature of fuels, 
terrain, and weather conditions combine to dictate fire behavior, rate of spread, and intensity. Wildland 
fuel attributes refer to both dead and live vegetation and include such factors as density, bed depth, 
continuity, loading, vertical arrangement, and moisture content. In the wildland urban interface (WUI), 
structures are also potential fuel. Fire tends to burn more rapidly and intensely upslope than on level 
terrain. Also, weather conditions such as high ambient temperatures, low relative humidity, and windy 
conditions favor fire ignition and erratic fire behavior. The Hollister Field Office (HFO) strategy for 
wildfire management is to reduce the risk of unwanted fire in the Planning Area by managing wildland 
fuel and reducing human-caused ignitions. To develop the most effective management strategy, the 
Planning Area is divided into eight fire management units (FMU) based on geography and fuel type (see 
Figure 7 in Appendix A). The FMUs differ in fuel type, acreage, and land use (see Table 3.7-1). 


Table 3.7-1 Fire Management Units (FMU) in the Planning Area 


Fire Management Unit Dominant Vegetation/Fuel BLM Land (acres) 


Fort Ord BLM Land! Wildland Urban Maritime chaparral 14,653 
Interface 
San Joaquin Valley South | Special Management Annual Grassland and Annual 14,500 
Area Grassland/Shrub 
San Joaquin South Special Management Annual grasses and herbaceous forbs 6,500 
Continued Area with few scattered California Juniper 
Hernandez Valley Wildland Urban Chaparral with some small areas of blue 5,000 
Interface oak savannah 
Williams Hill Wildland Urban Chamise and mixed chaparral and oak 7,000 
Interface brush 
Sierra de Salinas Wildland Urban Chamise and mixed chaparral and oak 8,500 
Interface brush 
Parkfield Vegetation Chamise and oak brush with small areas 2,000 
of oak savannah 


Coast Dairies, Santa Cruz’ | Wildland Urban (Area will be inventoried upon 5,514 
Interface acquisition.) 
Source: HFO Draft Fire Management Plan 2004. 


'7,212 acres currently managed by BLM and an additional 7,441 acres FOPL Acquisition Area. 
"Tf acquired. 


3.7.2 Regulatory Framework 


The Bureau of Land Management (BLM) is responsible for wildland fire and fuel management in the 
Planning Area. The HFO, under a mutual aid agreement with the California Department of Forestry and 
Fire Protection (CDF), provides appropriate management response (AMR) for all wildland fires within 
the HFO. The CDF is responsible for actual fire suppression on HFO lands. The HFO currently manages 
wildland and prescriptive fire through the 1984 Hollister RMP and 2004 Fire Management Plan (FMP). 
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3.7.3 Regional Setting 


Currently, wildland fire use (WFU) is not an option to achieve management goals on HFO land. The goal 
is to suppress all wildfires involving less than 10 acres 90 percent of the time. Prescribed fire and non- 
fire fuels treatments, including mechanical, biological, and chemical, are implemented as appropriate to 
create fire-safe communities, protect private property, achieve resource management goals, and restore 
ecosystem health. All activities comply with the 1984 Hollister RMP and HFO Fire Management Plan 
2004. 


The objectives of the overall fire management program guidance and direction, as stated by fire and 
resource management objectives found within the Hollister Resource Management Plan (RMP), Fort Ord 
Habitat Management Plan (HMP), and the National Fire Plan, are to (1) minimize wildfire damage to life, 
property, and resources; (2) to use prescribed fire to improve wildlife habitat, rangeland resources, and 
watershed health; and (3) to reduce hazardous fuels and control noxious weeds. 


The FMP was completed in 2004 to meet the terms of the 1995 Federal Wildland Fire Management 
Policy and the 2001 Review and Update of the 1995 Federal Wildland Fire Management Policy (BLM 
2002). The policy directs BLM field offices to have an approved FMP for every area with burnable 
vegetation. The FMP defines the strategy for managing and prioritizing wildland fires and for prescribing 
vegetation treatments for fuel hazard reduction and resource benefit in the HFO. The FMP identified 
resource values and conditions pertaining to the management of fire in the HFO. The FMP defines 
wildland fire strategies for the following concepts: 


e Wildland fire suppression; 

e Wildland fire use; 

e Prescribed fire; 

e Non-fire fuels treatment; 

e Protection of sensitive cultural and natural resources; 

e Post-fire emergency stabilization and rehabilitation; and 


e Community assistance and protection. 
3.7.4 Current Conditions and Trends 
3.7.4.1 Historic Fire Patterns 


The natural (historic) fire regime for the Planning Area is characterized by low-intensity surface fires with 
a recurrence frequency of less than 35 years (BLM 2004a; see Figure 8). A historic fire regime is the 
natural role of fire across a landscape and the practice of Native American burning in the absence of 
modern human intervention (Agee 1993; Brown 1995). Fire managers define five natural (historical) fire 
regimes that are classified based on the average number of years between fire recurrence combined with 
its severity to the dominant vegetation (Schmidt et al. 2002). Severity is judged on the damage caused to 
vegetation. For example, a stand replacing fire completely burns the dominant overstory vegetation and 
is consider a severe fire. Based on the Schmidt et al. classification, the historic natural recurrence of fire 
for ecosystems in the Planning Area is Fire Regime Class I, which includes surface fires with a recurrence 
of 0 to 35 years and low to moderate severity. 


Natural and human-caused fire has long been an integral part of vegetation communities in the Planning 
Area. Lightening-ignited fire is a natural component of central California ecosystems, and its occurrence 
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is important to maintaining the health of rangeland ecosystems. Native Americans used fire for such 
things as hunting, improving wildlife habitat, land clearing, and warfare. As such, many of the plant 
species and communities within the Planning Area are adapted to recurring fire through phenological, 
physiological, or anatomical attributes. Some plants that occur in the Planning Area (e.g., chaparral shrub 
species) require recurring fire to persist. 


However, the migration of European settlers into the area changed the natural fire regime in several 
interrelated ways, directly in response to changes in human intervention (Agee 1993; Brown 1995). The 
nature of vegetation (fuel) changed due to land use practices such as homesteading, livestock grazing, 
agriculture, water development, and road construction. Livestock grazing reduced the amount of fine 
fuels such as grasses and forbs, which carried fire across the landscape. In addition, continuous stretches 
forest and rangeland fuels were broken up by land-clearing activities. The removal of the natural 
vegetation allowed introduced weedy plants to colonize and occupy — in many instances — large expanses 
of land. The annual grasslands of central California are an example. Many of these weedy plants become 
flashy fuels as they age, causing fires to burn faster and hotter than with normal wildland fuels. In 
addition, more than a century of fire-suppression policy resulted in an unusually large accumulation of 
hazardous fuels in many rangeland ecosystems. The presence of flashy fuels coupled with the large 
accumulation of naturally occurring fuels has created hazardous situations for public safety and fire 
management. 


Modern-day land managers continue the use of fire in the Planning Area by using prescribed fire as a tool 
to improve wildlife habitat, control noxious weeds, or reduce hazardous fuels. Their primary efforts in 
managing fuels and fire are to protect human life, economic values, and ecological values. An example is 
an WUI, which occurs where forest or rangeland vegetation intermixes with human structures and values. 
Proactive and vigilant fire and fuels management in the Planning Area is necessary to protect the WUI 
and its associated economic and ecological values from fire loss. 


3.7.4.2 Recent Fire History 


Fires have regularly occurred in the Planning Area, with several fires burning thousands of acres (see 
Table 3.7-2). Fires occur an average of four times per year, and approximately 85 percent are caused by 
humans. This level of human-caused fire is of concern to the HFO because of the threat it poses to WUI 
communities and other economic and ecological values important to the residents of central California. 


Total Area 
Burned 
(acres) 


Largest 
Fire 
(acres) 


Table 3.7-2 Fires Occurring within the HFO for the Years 1980 through 2003 
Average 
Fire Size 


Ignition Cause 


San Joaquin Valley 10 18,340 ene 19,724 
South 

San Joaquin South 7,800 1,082 20,560 
aor 


| Hernandez Valley —_| 2,797 9,339 


athieilel 3 INA? [etree sie) 
Sierra de Salinas, a 40,231 3,878 62,047 16 
Williams Hill 

eS aa 

Bh aos aa nt f ON oe 


Fire Management 
Unit 


Parkfield 4,893 2,151 10,754 


Coast Dairies, Santa NA 
Cruz 
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3.7.4.3 Management Practices 


The Hollister FMP, Hollister RMP, and Fort Ord HMP provide broad programmatic direction for the 
Planning Area. Prescribed fire is to be used as a tool to achieve management goals where applicable. 
Appropriate management goals may include hazardous fuel reduction, improved forage production, and 
restoration or maintenance of plant community structure, function, and composition. However, sensitive 
habitats such as riparian areas and wetlands must be protected. The following information provides a 
general overview of fire management policies and objectives in the Planning Area: 


e Use fire as a management tool to improve the ecological condition of vegetation. 
e Protect sensitive areas from fire intrusion. 
e Reduce the risk of fire to WUI communities. 


e Manage the habitats of threatened and endangered plant and animal species to keep viable 
populations of these species in their natural ecosystems. 


e Maintain air quality to meet or exceed applicable Federal and State standards and regulations. 
e Promote greater diversity within plant communities. 


e Restore and maintain the structures, species composition, and processes of native plant 
communities and ecosystems. 


e Protect and maintain riparian and wetland areas in properly functioning condition and improve 
degraded vegetation for long-term health. 


e Management tools such as mechanical thinning, prescribed fire, and biological, cultural and/or 
chemical treatments may be used to create landscape-level vegetation patterns suitable for 
wildlife habitat. 


e Manage land treatments to conserve site moisture and protect long-term stream health from 
increased runoff damage. 


e Establish a fire-effects monitoring system that inventories pre-burn plant species composition and 
post-fire response over time. 


e Employ fire-prevention strategies that reduce the occurrence of human-caused ignitions in 
campgrounds and transportation corridors. 


Table 3.7-3 presents an overview of the values at risk to fire loss, fuel hazard, and the approach to reduce 
fuel hazards in the FMUs. The level of fuel hazard is based on what is termed the fire regime condition 
class (FRCC). The FRCC includes three classes that measure the degree departure from the historical 
natural fire regime (Hann and Bunnell 2001). The departure from a natural fire regime is caused by 
changes to vegetation characteristics such as fuel composition, fire frequency and behavior, and other 
associated disturbances. The three FRCCs are low (FRCC 1), moderate (FRCC 2), and high (FRCC 3). 
The FRCC for an area is assigned based on current fuel conditions. FMUs that are classified as FRCC 1 
are considered to be within the historic range of the fire regime variation for a vegetation type in central 
California; FMUs classified as FRCC 2 and FRCC 3 exhibit, respectively, moderate and considerable 
departure from the normal range of variation. Currently, the FMUs are classified as either FRCC 2 or 
FRCC 3. 


Fires that occur in areas classified as FRCC 3 will usually burn more severely than fires in areas classified 
as FRCC I. In extreme cases, FRCC 3 fires can “sterilize” the soil by destroying the soil seed bank, soil 
organic matter, and soil microorganisms, and kill vegetation that otherwise may survive a less intense fire. 
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Table 3.7-3 Fire Management Unit Values at Risk, Fire Regime Condition Class (FRCC), 
and Proposed Management Action 


FRCC Management Action to Reduce FRCC 
Values At Risk Wildland | Prescribed | Non-fire Fuels 
Current | Target : 2 
Fire Use Fire Use Management 
Fort Ord BLM | WUI, special status species 
Land habitats, University, Fort 
Ord 


San Joaquin Special status species 
Valley South habitats, Watersheds, 
Archaeology sites 


3/2 2/1 Yes Yes 
3/2 2/1 No Yes Yes 
habitats, Communication 
sites, Private land 


Parkfield WUI, Oil and gas fields, 3 2/1 No Yes Yes 
Prehistoric coal and 
mineral site, 
Communication sites, Fire 
lookout site, Private land 
Coast Dairies, NA NA NA NA NA NA 
csi secvnica bur, Soc lrceaton peneawicr cope 
The recovery of desirable vegetation in these situations will usually not occur without management 
intervention. Rehabilitating or returning FMUs classified as FRCC 2 or FRCC 3 to a lower classification 
may require proactive fuels management in the form of prescriptive vegetation treatments to reduce the 
buildup of hazardous fuels (Brown 2000). Prescribed fire, mechanical treatment (mowing, chopping, 
thinning), chemical treatments (herbicides), and biological treatments (livestock grazing, insects) are 
ways to improve the FRCC rating of an FMU by changing the nature of the fuel load and distribution to 


be within the range of natural variation, thereby reducing fire risk. Prescribed fires are carefully planned 
and purposely ignited to achieve specific management goals under very controlled conditions. 


San Joaquin 
South 
Continued 


Camping sites, Mineral 
springs, Cultural sites, Oil 
and gas fields, special 
status species habitats, 
Grazing, Wildlife habitat 


Hernandez WUI, Watersheds, Wildlife 

Valley habitat, Grazing Riparian 

Williams Hill Oil and gas fields, 
Sensitive plants, Wildlife 
habitats, Communication 
sites, Private lands 
Oil and gas fields, 
Sensitive plants, Wildlife 


Sierra de 
Salinas 
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3.8 Recreation 
3.8.1 Introduction 


This section addresses the recreational opportunities and trends in the Planning Area, including motorized 
recreation. For further discussion of transportation and access, refer to Section 3.16, “Transportation and 
Access.” 


Bureau of Land Management (BLM) lands in the Planning Area offer a variety of recreational 
opportunities, including mountain biking, hiking, hunting, and off-highway vehicle (OHV) and equestrian 
trails. Over the past 20 years, motorized vehicle use has been more closely managed as a result of 
increasing demand, the listing of endangered and threatened species, fire, and archaeological discoveries. 
Permanent and temporary closures have resulted in the emergence of a variety of new or different 
recreational opportunities that continue to change as the surrounding environmental issues change. 


The number of annual recreational visits to public lands managed by the HFO continues to increase, 
primarily because of their proximity to urban areas such as San Jose, San Francisco, and coastal 
communities, and because of increasing population growth in southern California. Annual recreational 
use in the Planning Area is estimated in terms of visitor hours and compiled in BLM’s Recreation 
Management Information System (RMIS). In 1984 approximately half of the total number of visits to the 
Planning Area was attributed to the use of OHVs and one-third was attributed to hunting (BLM 2005a). 
Since that time, 32,547 acres of public lands have been acquired, which offer a variety of recreational 
opportunities and an increase in annual visitor days in the Planning Area. 


3.8.2 Regulatory Framework 


The primary framework for managing recreation is BLM Manual 8300, Recreation Management (BLM 
1990b). The objectives of the BLM’s outdoor recreation program are to: (1) provide a broad spectrum of 
resource-dependent recreational opportunities to meet the needs and demands of visitors to public lands; 
(2) foster agency-wide efforts to improve service to the visiting public; (3) maintain high-quality 
recreation facilities to meet public needs and enhance the image of the agency; and (4) improve public 
understanding and support of the BLM by effectively communicating the agency’s multiple-use 
management programs to the recreation visitor. Specific recreation program policies include the 
following: 


e The BLM shall provide and maintain a diversity of recreational opportunities; 


e The BLM shall provide recreational opportunities that are resource dependent; 


e The BLM shall manage and monitor the basic natural, cultural, and scenic resources found on the 
public lands in a manner that ensures the protection of sensitive resources and the continued 
availability of quality outdoor recreational opportunities and experiences; 


e The BLM shall place a priority on providing for a variety of public recreational opportunities and 
experiences through visitor awareness, information, interpretation, and protection, emphasizing 
an on-the-ground presence where appropriate and reasonable; 


e The BLM shall expand and strengthen partnerships with Federal, State, and local agencies, 
nongovernmental organizations, and the private sector to enhance the outdoor recreational 
experiences offered on or adjacent to the public lands; 
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e The BLM shall maintain recreation facilities to a standard that protects the resources, the public, 
and the public investment and fosters pride of public ownership; 


e The BLM shall develop appropriate recreation facilities, balancing public demand , protection of 
public land resources, and fiscal responsibility; 


e Plan for all outdoor recreational activities through the Bureau Planning System. BLM recreation 
planning efforts shall ensure awareness and encourage public participation, and the BLM shall 
assist and cooperate in Federal, State, local, and private planning efforts; 


e Recreation resources may have to be limited or allocated. As necessary, use limitations and 
allocations shall be established through the Bureau Planning System; 


e BLM shall issue special recreation permits in an equitable manner for specific recreational uses of 
the public lands and related waters as a means to control visitor use, to protect recreation 
resources, and to provide for private and commercial recreation; 


e To ensure that recreational uses assume an appropriate share of their cost of maintaining 
recreation facilities and protecting the resources, the BLM shall establish and assess equitable 
fees at appropriate facilities for certain uses of the public lands; 


e The BLM shall enhance recreational opportunities through land ownership adjustments, increased 
and improved access, and other acquisitions; 


e The BLM shall develop and maintain cooperative relationships with Federal, State, and local 
tourism entities; and 


e The BLM shall support professionalism and career development of recreation and resource 
management specialists. 


Vehicle use in the Planning Area is managed under the direction and authority in 43 CFR Part 8340 “Off- 
Road Vehicles,” and Subpart 8342, “Designation of Roads and Trails.” The OHV regulations apply to 
use of routes by the general public. Certain other routes may be open to private landholders, and grazing 
or other permittees, to meet specific access needs and/or legal rights. 


3.8.3 Regional Setting 


With expanded leisure time and growing affluence among the general population, Central California 
attracts thousands of visitors annually. The Planning Area provides the resources necessary for a variety 
of recreation. These resources provide natural beauty, solitude, and freedom from the structure and 
regulations of urban areas. In all recreational opportunities, scenic values are often cited as an important 
resource to the participant’s recreation experience. Virtually all recreation activities are dependent upon 
availability of access within the planning area. In most cases, public recreation use of BLM administered 
lands is unsupervised and unorganized. 


In order to manage recreation on BLM-administered lands, public lands are classified as Special 
Recreation Management Area (SRMA) and Extensive Recreation Management Area (ERMA). In 
SRMAs, recreation is under intensive management in terms of supervision and investment in facilities. 
Any public lands not classified as an SRMA is an ERMA. ERMAs are typically managed for more 
dispersed recreation, with less oversight of facility development. The following SRMAs exist in the 
Planning Area: 


e Coalinga Mineral Springs (SRMA); and 
e Panoche/Griswold/Tumey Hills (SRMA), including Ciervo Hills 
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Additional recreational opportunities in the Planning Area, but not on BLM-administered lands, are 

provided in the Los Padres National Forest and Pinnacles National Monument; Fort Hunter Liggett; 

Henry Coe State Park; Coalinga Mineral Springs County Park; San Anotnio, Pine Flat, and San Luis 
Reservoirs; East Bay Regional Parks; Hollister Hills State Vehicular Recreation Area; Frank Raines 
County Park; and numerous other Federal, State, regional, local, and private facilities. 


3.8.4 Current Conditions and Trends 
3.8.4.1 Recreational Opportunities and Allowable Uses on Public Lands 
Special and Extensive Recreation Management Areas 


The public has the opportunity to recreate at a variety of areas managed by the BLM. Table 3.8-1 
identifies the SRMAs within the Planning Area. 


Table 3.8-1 Existing Special Recreation Management Areas 


Special Recreation ? ‘ 
Management Area Market and Type of Recreation 


Coalinga Mineral Springs San Joaquin Undeveloped 
SRMA Management Area e Non-motorized, dispersed recreation, 

Fresno County including hunting, hiking, horseback riding, 
nature study, and photography. 


Panoche/Griswold/Tumey 
Hills SRMA, including Ciervo 
Hills 


San Joaquin 

Management Area 
e Fresno, San Benito 
Counties 


Undeveloped 
Non-motorized, dispersed recreation, 

including hunting, target shooting, hang 
gliding, geocaching, and hiking. 


Ciervo Hills (managed under 
Panoche/Griswold/Tumey 
Hills) 


San Joaquin 
Management Area 
Fresno County 


e Undeveloped 
'@ Dispersed recreation 


Each SRMA has a discrete Recreation Management Zone (RMZ); these are identified on Figure 9. 
Allowable Uses 


Motorized Vehicles 
See Section 3.16.4.2. 


Vehicle Touring 


Casual-use vehicle touring is one of the most popular forms of recreation in the planning area. It is to 
some degree inseparable from the subject of destination recreation and, to a certain extent, from the 
subject of access where roads are common. Small informal group events occur on a regular basis 
throughout the planning area. Their use levels are currently unknown. They are generally related to 
hunting, rock and mineral collection, bird watching, star gazing, equestrian use, hang gliding, geocaching, 
camping, and hiking. 


Mountain Biking 


The majority of mountain biking opportunities in the HFO are on trails in the Fort Ord public lands, 
which attract roughly 75,000 visitors annually. At Fort Ord, public use is restricted to authorized trails 
that are signed open and shown on the Fort Ord Trail Map. Mountain biking opportunities are limited to 
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existing roads, OHV routes, and fire breaks on public lands in the Planning Area. There is potential for 
mountain biking at Coalinga Mineral Springs SRMA, Coast Dairies, and Panoche-Griswold/Tumey Hills 
SRMA; however, current use levels in these areas are unknown or access is restricted due to special 
designations and/or ownership status. 


Hunting/Target Shooting 


All public lands allow for hunting and target shooting unless posted otherwise. This includes a restriction 
on shooting within one-quarter mile of developed sites and roadways. There is a supplemental order for 
Fort Ord public lands that currently prohibits the use and discharge of firearms/weapons. 


Hunting and target shooting occur in the Coalinga Mineral Springs SRMA, at Joaquin Ridge, and in the 
Panoche/Griswold/Tumey Hills SRMA. Hunting and shooting are not currently allowed at Coast Dairies 
or Fort Ord, but allowance of these activities is being considered as a part of this plan revision. Aside 
from OHV use and mountain biking, hunting and target shooting are the most common recreational 
activities on public lands managed by the HFO. During hunting season, there is an increase in use of 
motorized vehicles throughout the Planning Area. 


Fishing 

There currently are limited fishing opportunities within the Planning Area. At Fort Ord and Coast 
Dairies, there are ponds that could be managed as recreational fisheries; however, they would need to be 
periodically stocked as they do dry up during periods of sustained drought. The military operated a 
recreational fishing program at Fort Ord on two ponds that BLM currently manages. These ponds were 
stocked with bass and catfish; fishing permits were issued and administered by the Army because the land 
is exclusive Federal jurisdiction, and California Department of Fish and Game Regulations do not cover 
those areas. Fishing can impact waterways and wildlife. Water bodies can be affected by disease vectors 
when fishermen go from pond to pond without sanitizing their waders. Also, fishermen may leave behind 
live bait (such as invertebrates) that can kill native wildlife or hybridize. Finally, stocking fish in vernal 
pools can cause predation on native wildlife such as tree frogs and California tiger salamanders. 


Hiking 
Opportunities for hiking exist at a variety of locations in the HFO. Hiking is popular at Coalinga Mineral 


Springs SRMA, Fort Ord, Joaquin Rocks, and Panoche/Griswold/Tumey Hills SRMA. It is anticipated 
that hiking would occur regularly on the Coast Dairies property under BLM ownership. 


There are 86 miles of multiple-use developed trails at Fort Ord, including the 10-mile historic San Juan de 
Anza Trail. At Fort Ord, all public use is restricted to authorized trails that are signed open and shown on 
the Fort Ord Trail Map. 


The Joaquin Ridge/Rocks area is located in the southeastern portion of the San Joaquin Management 
Area, although the only existing public access is through Clear Creek Management Area from Wright 
Mountain. Public access to Joaquin Rocks is limited to hiking on a 6-mile trail leading to the three rock 
monoliths. Coalinga Mineral Springs SRMA offers a 2.4-mile National Recreation Trail. This trail is 
typically used by hikers and hunters, and equestrian use is permitted. 


Equestrian Access 


At Fort Ord, all public use is restricted to authorized trails that are signed open and shown on the Fort Ord 
Trail Map. On all other BLM public land, equestrian opportunities are limited to existing roads, OHV 
routes, trails, and fire breaks. The majority of equestrian opportunities are on trails in the Fort Ord public 
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lands. Annual equestrian endurance rides occur here, attracting increasing numbers of participants to the 
area. 


Campin 


Camping is generally associated with other recreation such as vehicle touring, nature study, 
rockhounding, and hunting. Currently the only developed campground is located in the Clear Creek 
Management Area. In lieu of competing with private, county and state parks, constructing new facilities 
on Fort Ord or Coast Dairies has not been considered. However, there has been a recent demand with the 
influx of seasonal visitors to the coast line for additional campgrounds. 


Backcountry camping is limited to the Joaquin Rocks area. Primitive camping is allowed in the Coalinga 
Mineral Springs SRMA. Dispersed, free, year-round camping is allowed, with the exceptions of the San 
Benito Mountain National Area in the Clear Creek Management Area, and the Fort Ord public lands on 
the Monterey Peninsula, which are both closed to camping. There are no developed camping facilities on 
BLM lands managed by the HFO, although there are private, state, county and local campgrounds on 
lands adjacent to BLM. Fire season and other restrictions affect camping opportunities in the Panoche 
and Tumey Hills. Camping is limited to 14 days in one location. 


Rockhounding 


Rockhounders from central California use several sites within the planning area. Much of the collecting 
occurs on BLM lands, with the remainder occurring largely on privately owned land, where it is subject to 
landowner permission. Collecting is prohibited in the national Parks and on most State Park lands and on 
“developed recreation sites and areas,” or where otherwise prohibited or posted. There are numerous gem 
and mineral clubs in nearby communities including San Jose, Carmel, Coalinga, Fresno, Santa Clara, 
Santa Cruz, and Sonoma. 


Rockhounders can take home petrified wood, rocks and minerals, and invertebrate fossils (animals 
without backbones) such as clams. Since the Panoche, Tumey, and Ciervo Hills were all under water at 
one time, fossil remains of many species of clams and snails may be found. These locations are also 
where petrified wood can be found. Minerals such as calcite can be found in large pieces on the ground. 


Few, if any, direct conflicts between rock hounding and other land uses appear to exist. Most rock 
hounds prefer areas that are accessible by vehicle on the existing network of roads and trails. The 
Panoche Hills is a popular area to find fossils, petrified wood, and gypsite. 


Nature Study 


Season of use for non-regulated activities (no legal limitation on season or permit required) is dependent 
upon the environmental conditions that either are being sought (wildflower viewing, botanizing) or which 
limit the ability to enjoy or engage in the activity (equestrian use, hiking, mountain bicycling). Many 
activities, such as sightseeing, bird and wildlife viewing, photography, and hiking depend on an unspoiled 
natural setting for a rewarding experience. Wilderness areas and ACECs provide good opportunities to 
study rare or endangered plant and wildlife species, geological and paleontological features and diverse 
ecological landscapes. 


Other Recreation Opportunities 


In addition to the more traditional forms of recreation (vehicle use, biking, hiking, hunting), public lands 
supply many other popular types of recreation, including Civil War reenactments, botanizing, wildflower 
viewing, picnicking, sightseeing, star gazing, bird watching, hang gliding, and dog mushing. Furthermore, 
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many new recreation opportunities have evolved as a result of technology, and social and European 
influences; examples of these activities include geocaching, zorbing, and paint balling. 


3.8.4.2 Trends and Anticipated Future Conditions for Recreation Uses 
Demand 


The major share of recreation use in the Planning Area is concentrated in the acquired lands at Fort Ord 
which had an estimated 68,321 visits in fiscal year (FY) 2004. The remainder of the recreation use, about 
48,000 visits, was dispersed throughout the Planning Area, with annual counts at trailheads and staging 
areas ranging up to 1,000 visits in 2004. There is only one developed campground in the Planning Area, 
and it had 2,000 visits in FY 2004. The current recreation use level at Fort Ord is just below 75,000 
visitors each year. This estimate is based upon informal surveys of parking areas and analysis of patrol 
logs by BLM staff and volunteers. Of the 75,000 annual visitors, the BLM believes that about 50 percent 
are hikers and joggers, 40 percent are mountain bike riders and 10 percent are equestrians. The RMP 
proposes an initial visitor-use carrying capacity at Fort Ord and Coast Dairies and is based upon what the 
BLM feels is a reasonable amount of use that can be managed with low to moderate visitor conflict and 
resource impact. The initial carrying capacity is expected to help guide the BLM in managing recreation 
use until a Special Recreation Area Management Plan is developed to specify the long-term carrying 
capacities that can be offered with acceptable levels of resource impact and user conflict. As the use 
increases, or the ratio of users change, user conflict can change and use patterns may become more 
challenging to manage. 


The demand for recreation on public lands within the Planning Area has changed drastically since the 
1984 RMP due mainly to the addition of new public lands at Fort Ord. In 1984, it was estimated that 
approximately half of the recreation users in participated in OHV activities and one-third were hunting 
(BLM 2005a). Today, for example, Fort Ord alone receives approximately 75,000 annual visits from 
hikers, equestrians, and cyclists. 


The rapid population growth of urban areas in central and southern California, including the San 
Francisco Bay Area and Central Coast, has led to substantially increased demand in recent years for 
recreational opportunities on public lands. At Fort Ord, the community is implementing a reuse plan that 
will greatly change the setting around the current and future BLM lands. The roughly 15,000 acres of 
BLM lands are part of a habitat mitigation strategy that allows development of 6,300 acres of natural 
lands on the former military reservation. Full reuse is estimated to house a population of 37,000 with 
about 12,000 housing units. Unless carefully planned and managed, these changes to the Fort Ord setting 
will create more demand for public open space recreation opportunities and could potentially lead to more 
user conflict and resource damage. 


Public demand for coastal access and open space preservation will likely continue to be high. As a result, 
pressure for public uses at the Coast Dairies, if acquired, will continue and it is anticipated that there will 
be conflicting public desires as to the management of recreation use in this area. Development of trails 
and installation of visitor facilities may become necessary to manage public use and meet demands for 
recreational opportunity in the area. The adjoining land managing agencies (California Department of 
Parks and Recreation, U.S. Department of Agriculture, and U.S. Farm Bureau) and Davenport Steering 
Committee may have particular expectations of the permitted use of this property and will be consulted. 


Hunting/Target Shooting 


Hunting and target shooting will continue to be popular activities. Target shooting will probably be 
subject to more restrictions than at present due to increased shooting closures resulting from the increase 
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in the wildland-urban interface. Target shooting will likely become more popular as open areas available 
for shooting dwindle. 


There are three major types of hunting available: upland game bird, small game, and big game (deer and 
wild pig). Varmint (non-game) hunting is also allowed. Popular hunting and target shooting locations 
include Condon Peak, Williams Hill, Laguna Mountain, Stockdale Mountain, Joaquin Ridge, Panoche 
Hills, Tumey Hills, and Griswold Hills. The HFO anticipates working with California Department of 
Fish and Game in developing interagency hunter packets of information. There are no designated target 
shooting areas in the resource area, but visitors are allowed to target shoot, as long as they clean up their 
targets, observe the no-shooting restrictions in effect in and around parking areas, and use legal weapons 
and ammunition. 


Mountain Biking, Hiking and Equestrian Use 


Mountain bikers and users of equestrian and hiking trails will seek additional trails and improved 
facilities at the Fort Ord, Coalinga Mineral Springs, and Panoche/Tumey Hills areas. The Fort Ord 
Project Office has established community partnerships, and is working with several well-known groups, 
including the Bicycle Equestrian Trail Assistance (BETA) groups, International Mountain Biking 
Association (IMBA) and Responsible Outdoor Mountain Peddlers (ROMP), to expand and improve the 
trail network. 


Increased visitor use will place higher demands on the recreation infrastructure and increase demand for 
developed and maintained facilities, access points (trailheads), comprehensive trail maps, and trail 
maintenance. This will continue to be a challenge for BLM due to budget constraints. Congressional 
designations and lawsuits that restrict types of use will cause conflicts, and impacted groups/individuals 
will become more vocal. Trail use during the wet season and an increase in the number of commercial 
and organized events will also impact the trail systems that have been difficult to maintain and improve. 
When trails become damaged and unusable, users are tempted to ride or hike off-trail, or worse yet, 
construct new trails to replace the damaged trail. Pet use has also become an issue at Fort Ord, and the 
BLM has been implementing a comprehensive public education campaign. Pet owners that do not control 
their pets (there currently is no leash law) often contribute to their animals’ harassing wildlife (especially 
in ponds and vernal pools) and sheep. Each year, 5 to 10 sheep are killed at Fort Ord when pets chase 
after the livestock that are grazing the grasslands at Fort Ord. 


3.8.4.3 Fees 


As the population of California continues to increase, the public’s demand for open space and recreational 
opportunities is expected to increase as well. Other Federally managed recreation areas annually increase 
their use fees, which in turn continue to displace and encourage outdoor recreational users to seek lower 
fee and no fee areas such as BLM lands managed by the HFO, where currently no fees are charged. Any 
fees on public lands managed by BLM would be subject to the Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement 
Act (2005). 


3.8.4.4 Recreation Permits 


The HFO issues an assortment of special recreation permits for a range of activities, including 
commercial use, competitive use, vending, filming, special area use, and organized group activities and 
event use. Special recreation permits are required for specific recreational uses of the public lands and 
related waters. They are issued as a means to manage visitor use, protect natural and cultural resources, 
and provide a mechanism to accommodate commercial recreational use. 
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The HFO has regularly issued recreation permits for two annual mountain bike races at Fort Ord, two 
annual equestrian races at Fort Ord, one yearly on-going parachute permit at Fort Ord, and miscellaneous 
other permits such as dog trials in the Panoche Hills. 


3.8.4.5 Visitor Services 
Facilities, Outdoor Kiosks, and Displays 


All of the recreation areas in Table 3.8-2, except for Joaquin Rocks, have some type of information 
board/kiosk and a parking area. Kiosks and displays are in use at the Fort Ord public lands, and these are 
updated during the year as the seasons change. 


Table 3.8-2 Number of Annual Visitors in the Planning Area, 10/01/04 to 04/30/05 


[ SanJosquin pe | Tonquin RidgefRocks (a 
san oaquin [Pe Coty Mountain 
[Sin onguin w|i a Griswold ils” rr 
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401 
612 
400 
92 
445 


Source: Recreation Information Management System (RMIS). 


Note: 'An additional small number of visits would be added to most of the management areas to account for the visits during 
the summer months, which is low except for Fort Ord. 


Laguna Mountain, Coalinga Mineral Springs, and Panoche Hills had a visitor registration station and 
map/brochure box installed in summer 2005 in order to gather use information. 
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3.9 Visual Resource Management 
3.9.1. Introduction 


Bureau of Land Management (BLM) lands in the Planning Area were inventoried for scenic quality in 
1979. These inventories were used in the 1984 Hollister RMP when the public lands were assigned to 
one of four visual resource management (VRM) classes. Approximately 5,514 acres of the Santa Cruz 
Coast Dairies, if acquired, are expected to be managed by the BLM. Currently, BLM manages 7,212 
acres of Fort Ord Public Lands and an additional 7,441 acres will be included upon cleanup by the Army. 
Although visual resources for these areas have not been assessed to date, management of these areas is 
addressed in this RMP revision. 


Only a few areas of the Hollister Field Office (HFO) public lands have outstanding scenic quality, 
including the Ventana Wilderness (Ventana Wilderness Additions) and on lands highly visible from U.S. 
Interstate 5 and U.S. Highway 101 (Panoche Hills Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs), and the Joaquin 
Ridge/Rocks). 


3.9.2 Regulatory Framework 


Visual resources on BLM land are regulated by the guidance provided in the BLM Handbook H-8410-1 
(BLM 1986b). 


The BLM’s VRM system facilitates inventory, management, and planning for public lands under their 
jurisdiction. VRM classification consists of two stages: 


e An inventory of visual resources, and 


e An analysis of the visual resources. 


The visual resources of an area are inventoried and then assigned to a class by rating the visual appeal of a 
tract of land, measuring public concern for scenic quality, and determining whether the tract of land is 
visible from travel routes or observation points. Visual resource classes are defined as follows: 


e Class I Objective: To preserve the existing character of the landscape. The level of change to 
the characteristic landscape should be very low and must not attract attention. 


e Class II Objective: To retain the existing character of the landscape. The level of change to the 
characteristic landscape should be low and not attract the attention of a casual observer. 


e Class III Objective: To partially retain the existing character of the landscape. The level of 
change to the characteristic landscape should be moderate and may attract the attention but should 
not dominate the view of the casual observer. 


e Class IV Objective: To manage activities that require major modification of the existing 
character of the landscape. The level of change to the characteristic landscape can be high and 
may dominate the view and be the major focus of the viewer’s attention. 


Analysis of a visual resource involves determining whether the potential visual impacts from proposed 
surface-disturbing activities or developments will meet the management objectives established for the 
area or whether design adjustments will be required. A contrast rating process in which the project’s 
features are compared with the major features in the existing landscape, using the basic design elements 
of form, line, color, and texture, is used to analyze the visual resource. The analysis can then be used as a 
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guide for resolving visual impacts. Once every attempt has been made to reduce visual impacts, BLM 
managers can decide whether to accept or deny project proposals. Managers also have the option of 
attaching additional stipulations to bring the proposal into compliance with the VRM class. 


3.9.3 Regional Setting 


The Planning Area consists of non-contiguous lands and isolated parcels spread across 12 counties, and 
so the landscape varies greatly, from nearly level in some areas to rugged, mountainous terrain, generally 
located in rural ranching areas. Elevations range from near sea level to more than 5,000 feet. 
Modifications of public lands typically consist of range management projects such as fence lines and 
livestock and wildlife water developments. Electrical transmission lines, radio communication towers, 
water storage tanks, and hiking trails are also located in some BLM lands. 


Vegetation includes forested areas, chaparral, and open grassland. About two-thirds of the public lands 
managed by the HFO consist of chaparral and oak woodland vegetation. Approximately one-third of the 
public lands (primarily on the eastern slopes of the Diablo Range and the southern Salinas Valley) consist 
of annual grassland and half-shrub vegetation. Although the HFO does not currently manage the 
property, a stand of redwood trees is located on the Coast Dairies property, if acquired. 


In most of the Planning Area, the scattered public lands are a small portion of the overall landscape. Only 
a few areas of these public lands have outstanding scenic quality. 


3.9.4 Current Conditions and Trends 
Overview of Management Areas 


The HFO Management Area is subdivided into four management areas (MAs): San Joaquin, Salinas, 
Central Coast, and San Benito (see Figure 1 in Appendix A). Most of the HFO’s holdings lie within the 
San Joaquin MA. In the Salinas MA all but a few parcels in the extreme southeast corner and another 
isolated parcel in the northern portion are currently designated for future disposal. In the San Benito MA, 
most BLM lands, other than those lying within the Clear Creek MA, lie in the southernmost portion of the 
MA. Within the Central Coast MA are several widely dispersed BLM properties, and two significant new 
holdings—the Fort Ord public lands and the Coast Dairies properties. Neither of these two areas has been 
assigned VRM class designations at the time of this report. Also see Figures 10 and 11. 


San Joaquin Management Area 


BLM public lands in this MA are highly visible from U.S. Interstate 5. Scenery in this area is typical of 
the grassy hills along the western edge of the San Joaquin Valley. In the Panoche Hills area, west of the 
I-5 corridor, two large communication sites are visible on the ridgeline but they do not dominate the 
landscape, which is characterized by annual grasslands and scattered California junipers. On the other 
hand, the Joaquin Ridge/Rocks area contains a natural feature that is also highly visible from the Central 
Valley, attracting viewers along a twenty-mile stretch of U.S. Interstate 5. 


The Griswold-Tumey Hills area lies due east of the Call Mountain-Hernandez Valley area, just west of 
the I-5 corridor. Major drainages in the area are Panoche Creek, Silver Creek, Griswold Creek, and 
Tumey Gulch, all intermittent streams with some portions flowing during most of the year. Vegetation 
and topography are similar to the Panoche Hills, but the climate is more variable. Much of the rolling, 
grassy hills of this area is visible from I-5 and therefore is an important visual resource. 
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South of the Griswold-Tumey Hills area and also adjacent to the I-5 corridor lies the Ciervo Hills-Joaquin 
Rocks area. The predominant feature in this area is the Diablo Range, culminating in Joaquin Ridge, 
Joaquin Rocks, and Black Mountain. These arid foothills in the rain shadow of the Diablo Range are 
characterized by annual grassland/shrub vegetation and the steep chaparral and oak-covered slopes of the 
Diablo Range. Cantau Creek is the major drainage in the area. 


In the southern portion of the San Joaquin MA lies the Coalinga Mineral Springs area. The predominant 
feature in the landscape is Juniper Ridge, culminating in Sherman Peak (3,857 feet), Kreyenhagen Peak 
(3,561 feet), and Bald Mountain-Center Peak (4,541 feet). The topography in this area is typical of the 
inner central coast range, with steep, rugged canyons, sandstone cliffs, and escarpments. Warthan 
Canyon (along Highway 198) is very impressive. Vegetation in this region is typically mixed chaparral 
and chamise chaparral. There are some areas of oak savannah and oak woodland, especially in canyon 
bottoms and on north-facing slopes. Yucca and California juniper are also common in this region and 
contribute to the scenic quality of the area. There are many springs in the area, including Coalinga 
Mineral Springs. 


In the Coalinga area the predominant features are the low, rolling foothills and valley grasslands along the 
western edge of the San Joaquin Valley. Significant topographic features include the Kettleman Hills, the 
Kreyenhagen Hills, the Alcalde Hills, and Anticline Ridge. This very arid area lies in the rain shadow of 
the Diablo Range to the west. 


Salinas Management Area 


Visual resources in the Salinas MA are most important in the Sierra de Salinas mountain range, which is 
visible from U.S. Highway 101, from the Ventana Wilderness Area, and from BLM lands adjacent to the 
Ventana Wilderness Area. Most of BLM’s holdings in this area lie east of the Los Padres National Forest 
and its steep, rugged mountains. BLM lands lie primarily along the base and lower slopes of the Santa 
Lucia Range in Arroyo Seco Canyon, Reliz Canyon, and at the north end of the Ventana Wilderness. The 
area is characterized by dense chaparral with small areas of blue oak savannah. In this MA, the Sierra de 
Salinas mountains are deeply dissected by many intermittent drainages as well as by the Arroyo Seco and 
Carmel Rivers. 


A few other isolated BLM parcels lie in eastern Monterey County at the San Benito County line, about 5 
miles west of Pinnacles National Monument. BLM lands in this area are not of outstanding visual quality 
and are typical of the region. 


Central Coast Management Area 


There are seven small, widely scattered BLM holdings in this MA, none of which have significant visual 
quality. Approximately 5,514 acres at Santa Cruz Coast Dairies, if acquired, are expected to be managed 
by the BLM. Currently, BLM manages 7,212 acres of Fort Ord Public Lands and an additional 7,441 
acres will be included upon cleanup by the Army. 


San Benito Management Area 


BLM lands in this area lie in the southern portion of the MA. The Call Mountain-Hernandez Valley area 
public lands lie in the east central portion of the MA. The most predominant feature of the MA is the 
rugged Diablo Range, and the area is characterized primarily by chaparral vegetation with some small 
stands of blue oak savannah. In this area the San Benito river flows northwest from the Hernandez 
Reservoir through the central portions of the MA. Laguna Creek is the other major perennial stream in 
the MA, flowing into the Hernandez Reservoir. The remaining BLM holdings in this MA are in two 
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areas in the southern portion, one adjacent to the Clear Creek-Condon Peak area, and the other a block of 
BLM lands west of Clear Creek, called Laguna Mountain. This area is a somewhat rugged terrain in an 
area of rolling hills covered in dense brush. This area is popular with hikers and has a small waterfall 
accessible by a hiking trail. 


Table 3.9-1 identifies the VRM Class standards that are currently applied to lands managed by the HFO. 


Unless otherwise stated, lands are Class IV. 


e VRM Class Ill 

e Limit communication sites and utility ROWs to 
existing locations. 
e VRM Class Il 

e Restrict new facilities to existing routes or established 
utility corridors. Consider communication sites on a 
case-by-case basis. 
e = VRM Class II 


e Restrict new facilities to existing routes or established 
utility corridors. Consider communication sites on a 
case-by-case basis. 


VRM Class I 
e Permit no communication sites on Juniper Ridge. 


Table 3.9-1 Existing VRM Designations* 


Management 
Area 


Central Coast 


Location 


Panoche Hills 


Griswold/Tumey Hills 


Ciervo Hills/Joaquin Rocks 


Coalinga Mineral Springs 


e Consider utility ROWs on a case-by-case basis (no 
designated corridors). 


e VRM Class III 


e Allow communication site where visual impacts can be 
substantially reduced or mitigated. 


Sierra de Salinas 


e Limit dozer use on wildfires and prescribed burns 
where possible (pending BLM Fire Management Plan) 


VRM Class IV 


Seven small, widely scattered 
parcels 


VRM classification to be determined 


Coast Dairies 


Fort Ord VRM classification to be determined 


*VRM Class IV standards apply to all properties unless otherwise stated. 
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3.10 Special Management Areas 
3.10.1 Introduction 


The FLPMA directs BLM to consider and evaluate lands for a number of special management areas 
during the land use planning process. In general, lands are eligible for these types of designations based 
on the presence of particular values and qualities, and Special Management Areas (SMAs) include lands 
found to possess these qualities. These areas receive designation or special management through different 
processes and are managed under special considerations. Potential SMAs in the Planning Area include 
Areas of Critical Environmental Concern (ACECs), Research Natural Areas (RNAs), National Historic 
Trails (NHTs), Wild and Scenic Rivers (WSRs), Wilderness Areas (WAs), and Wilderness Study Areas 
(WSAs). 


3.10.2 Regulatory Framework 
3.10.2.1 Areas of Critical Environmental Concern 


As part of the land use planning process, FLPMA directs BLM to “give priority to the designation and 
protection of areas of critical environmental concern” (Sec. 202[c][3]). The FLPMA defines ACECs as 
“areas within public lands where special management attention is required...to protect and prevent 
irreparable damage to important historic, cultural, or scenic values, fish and wildlife resources, or other 
natural systems or processes, or to protect life or safety from natural hazards” (Sec. 103 [a]). Areas 
designated as ACECs are recognized an as possessing relevant and important values that would be at risk 
without special management attention. RNAs are considered types of ACECs and are subject to the same 
designation process pursuant to Instruction Memorandum CA-97-31 (Policy and Procedures for 
Establishing RNAs in California). 


BLM Manual 1613 — Areas of Critical Environmental Concern (BLM 1988) outlines the procedures for 
nominating, evaluating, and determining whether special management attention is required for potential 
ACECs. This process begins with compiling a list of areas recommended for ACEC designation. The 
BLM staff, other agencies, or members of the public may nominate lands for potential ACEC status. 


Potential ACECs are evaluated in the context of the ACEC relevance and importance criteria. The 
relevance criteria are taken directly from FLPMA. An area meets the relevance criteria if it contains one 
or more of the following: 

e Significant historical, cultural, or scenic value; 

e Fish and wildlife resources; 

e Natural process or system; and 

e Natural hazards. 
The value, resource, system, process, or hazard described above must have substantial significance and 
value in order to satisfy the importance criteria, generally by one or more of the following: 

e Has more than locally significant qualities, especially when compared to any similar resource; 


e Has qualities that make it fragile, sensitive, rare, irreplaceable, exemplary, unique, endangered, 
threatened, or vulnerable to adverse change; 
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e Has been recognized as warranting protection in order to satisfy national priority concerns or to 
carry out the mandates of FLPMA; 


e Has qualities that warrant highlighting in order to satisfy public or management concerns about 
safety and public welfare; and 


e Poses a significant threat to human life and safety or to property. 


Following evaluation of the relevance and importance of the values identified in potential ACECs, a 
determination is made as to whether special management is required to protect those values. This 
management must protect the area and prevent irreparable damage to relevant and important values or 
protect life and promote safety in areas where natural hazards exist. This special management takes the 
form of prescriptions developed during the preparation of an RMP or amendment specifically to protect 
the relevant and important values of a particular area from the potential effects of actions permitted by the 
RMP. These management measures would not be necessary or prescribed if the relevant and important 
values were not present. 


Land use plans are required to identify goals, standards, and objectives for each ACEC, as well as 
management practices and uses, and may include necessary constraints and mitigation measures. The 
BLM is directed to develop ACEC management prescriptions in enough detail and specificity to minimize 
the need for subsequent ACEC management plans (BLM 1988; February 2005). 


3.10.2.2 National Historic Trails 


The National Trails System Act, as amended in 2004, provides the means to institute a national system of 
recreation and scenic and historic trails and prescribes the methods by which, and standards according to 
which, additional components may be added to the system. The objectives of this system are “to provide 
for the ever-increasing outdoor recreation needs of an expanding population and in order to promote the 
preservation of, public access to, travel within, and enjoyment and appreciation of the open-air, outdoor 
areas and historic resources.” The Act further stipulates that the trails should be established (1) primarily 
near the urban areas and (2) secondarily within scenic areas and along historic travel routes, which are 
often more remotely located. 


Designation as a national historic trail (NHT) identifies and protects a historic route and associated 
historic structures and artifacts for public use and enjoyment. Portions of trails that meet the national 
historic trail criteria and occur on federally owned lands receive federal protection under the Act (Section 
5). Land use plans are required to identify goals and objectives for NHTs as well as allowable uses and 
surface restrictions to avoid potential adverse effects. The National Trails System Act also requires 
comprehensive management plans for NHTs, which must be referenced in, incorporated into, or amended 
to land use plans (BLM February 2005). 


3.10.2.3 Wild and Scenic Rivers 


The Wild and Scenic Rivers Act of 1968 (WSRA) established a National Wild and Scenic Rivers System 
(NWSRS) for the protection of rivers with important scenic, recreational, fish and wildlife, and other 
values. The act designated a number of river segments for immediate inclusion in the system and 
prescribed the methods and standards by which other rivers may be added to the system. 


BLM’s policy is to adhere to the requirements of the WSRA by identifying and evaluating “all rivers on 
BLM-administered lands to determine if they are appropriate for addition to the NWSRS” (BLM 1992). 
In this process, streams and rivers are first evaluated for their eligibility as potential additions to the 
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NWSRS and then to determine the suitability of eligible streams, 1.e., suitability being a higher standard 
than eligibility. Inclusion in the NWSRS requires action by Congress. 


3.10.2.4 Wilderness and Wilderness Study Areas 


Section 2(c) of the Wilderness Act of 1964 states that wilderness is an area of undeveloped federal land in 
a natural condition, without permanent improvements or human habitation, which has outstanding 
opportunities for solitude or a primitive and unconfined type of recreation. In addition, a wilderness must 
comprise at least 5,000 acres of land or be of sufficient size to make its preservation and use practical. 
Wilderness may also contain ecological, geological, or other features of scientific, educational, scenic, or 
historical value. The original wilderness inventory of BLM public lands was performed pursuant to 
Sections 201 and 603 of the FLPMA, beginning in 1978. This process involved evaluating public lands 
to determine and locate areas containing wilderness characteristics that meet the criteria established in the 
Wilderness Act. 


Areas identified as WSAs are to be managed under the interim management policy until they are 
designated wilderness or released by Congress (BLM 1995). Land use plans are tasked with identifying 
management direction for WSAs should they be released from wilderness consideration by Congress 
(BLM 2005). 


Areas that are designated as wilderness are managed under the provisions of the Wilderness Act of 1964 
and their establishing legislation. The BLM notes that this should augment multiple-use management, 
particularly for the protection of watersheds and water yield, wildlife habitat, natural plant communities, 
and similar natural values. With some exceptions, the following activities are prohibited in wilderness 
areas: commercial enterprises; construction of temporary or permanent roads; use of motorized vehicles 
and other mechanical transport; aircraft landings; and construction of structures and other installations. 
Three general categories of exceptions to these prohibitions include: 


e Valid existing rights. Prior existing rights may continue. Discretionary uses that create new 
rights are not permitted. 


e Administrative actions. New roads or commercial roads are not authorized. However, the BLM 
may re-evaluate and authorize any of the other prohibitions listed above by invoking the 
“minimum requirements exception” in order to meet the minimum requirements to administer and 
protect the lands, and the health and safety of people in the area. 


e General allowances. These are subject to limitations set by the BLM State Director. These 
allowances may include actions to control fire and insects and diseases and facilitate federal 
mineral surveys, livestock grazing, access to landholdings, and commercial services compatible 
with wilderness values and necessary to realize the recreation or other wilderness character 
purposes of the land. 


3.10.3 Regional Setting 


For land use planning purposes, the following SMAs may be designated in the Planning Area: ACECs, 
RNAs, NHTs, WSRs, WAs, and WSAs. The Planning Area contains three ACECs, the Juan Bautista de 
Anza National Historic Trail (NHT), and five Wilderness or Wilderness Study Areas. There are currently 
no Wild and Scenic Rivers. 
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3.10.4 Current Conditions and Trends 
3.10.4.1 Areas of Critical Environmental Concern 


The HFO manages two ACECs, both of which were designated in the Hollister RMP (BLM 1984). The 
Clear Creek Serpentine ACEC occurs within the Clear Creek Management Area and will be addressed in 
the separate RMP amendment specific to that area. 


The Panoche/Coalinga ACEC contains relevant and important paleontological resources as well as 
significant habitat for rare, threatened, and endangered (RTE) plants and wildlife. This area currently 
receives special management under the Panoche/Coalinga ACEC Management Plan (BLM 1987). The 
combined RTE wildlife area for this ACEC is approximately 31,946 acres and occurs as disjunct subunits 
in the San Joaquin Management Area (see Figure 12 in Appendix A). Table 3.10-1 lists the acreage and 
relevant and important values of the Panoche/Coalinga ACEC areas. 


Table 3.10-1 Panoche/Coalinga ACEC Subunits Acreage 


Paleontology 
Management and RTE Plants 
(acres) 


RTE Wildlife 


Relevant and Important Resources 
(acres) 


Panoche Hills Area 


= = 


Griswold/Tumey Hills 2,520 Paleontological (Moreno formation) 
green fiddleneck 
Idria buckwheat 
San Benito coyote mint 
San Joaquin kit fox 
giant kangaroo rat 
San Joaquin antelope squirrel 
Blunt-nosed leopard lizard 


Ciervo Hills/Joaquin Paleontological (Temblor formation) 
Rocks green fiddleneck 

Idria buckwheat 

California jewelflower 

Hoover’s wolly-star 

Congdon’s eatonella 

San Joaquin kit fox 

giant kangaroo rat 


Coalinga Area 


Ce 
Coalinga No paleontological resources are known. 
Plants/plant communities are unknown 
San Joaquin kit fox 
blunt-nosed leopard lizard 
BMGEoon 


TOTAL 


Paleontological (Moreno formation) 
green fiddleneck 

Idria buckwheat 

California jewelflower 

Hoover’s wolly-star 

Congdon’s eatonella 

giant kangaroo rat 

blunt-nosed leopard lizard 

San Joaquin antelope squirrel 

San Joaquin Kit Fox 
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The BLM-managed portion of the Panoche Hills is noted for steep, rugged slopes topped by flat plateaus 
and dissected by deep drainages. The plateaus provide habitat for most of the RTE animal species found 
in this area. In contrast, the Coalinga area is characterized by gently rolling foothills and valley 
grasslands on the western edge of the San Joaquin Valley. 


The majority of the Panoche/Coalinga ACEC supports annual grasslands dominated by brome species, 
wild oats, and annual fescue grasses. Common forbs include filaree and clovers. Saltbush species 
comprise the most common shrubs, which are very important for wildlife cover. Other shrubs include 
buckwheat, Mormon tea, juniper, and yucca. 


Remnant perennial grass stands such as needlegrass (Nassella pulchra) are located in protected locations 
throughout the ACEC. A disjunct community of Mojave Desert species is found on relict dunes in the 
Ciervo Hills. These include Indian ricegrass (Achnatherum hymenoides) and desert needlegrass (Nassella 
speciosa). Sensitive or RTE plant species found in the Panoche/Coalinga ACEC include green fiddleneck 
(Amsinkia vernicosa subsp. furcata), which is often found on shale talus, co-located with paleontological 
resources. Other species include California jewelflower (Caulanthus californicus), Hoover’s wooly-star 
(Erastrium hooveri), and Congdon’s eatonella (Eatonella congdonii). Conservation status and additional 
information regarding sensitive and RTE plant species and significant plant communities is found in 
Section 3.6, “Special Status Species.” 


Habitats for six RTE vertebrate species (five mammal and one reptile) occurs throughout the 
Panoche/Coalinga ACEC. The mammal species include the giant kangaroo rat (Dipodomys ingens), San 
Joaquin kit fox (Vulpes macrotis mutica), San Joaquin antelope squirrel (Ammospermophilus nelsoni), 
Short-nosed kangaroo rat (Dipodomys nitratoides brevinasus), and San Joaquin pocket mouse 
(Perognathus inornatus inornatus); the single reptile species is the blunt-nosed leopard lizard (Gambelia 
silus). Six candidate beetle species also occur in the ACEC. These include the San Joaquin dune beetle 
(Coelus gracilis), Ciervo aegilian scarab beetle (Aegiala cocinna), Doyen’s trigonscuta weevil 
(Trigonscuta doyeni), molestan blister beetle (Lytta molesta), and Morrison’s blister beetle (Lytta 
morrisoni). Conservation status and additional information regarding sensitive and RTE wildlife species 
is also found in Section 3.6, “Special Status Species.” 


Outstanding paleontological resources (1.e., fossils) are located throughout much of the Panoche/Coalinga 
ACEC. In the Panoche and Tumey Hills, these are associated with the Moreno shale formation. In the 
Ciervo Hills, these resources are found in the Temblor formation. These fossils represent both aquatic 
and terrestrial species from a time when a vast inland sea covered much of this area. Additional 
information on these paleontological resources is found in Section 3.14, “Paleontological Resources.” 


The Panoche/Coalinga Management Plan (BLM 1987) provides specific management objectives and 
direction for the ACECs in the context of the more general goals in the Hollister RMP (BLM 1984). This 
includes objectives to protect and maintain paleontological resources, provide for scientific research, and 
protect, maintain, and enhance habitat for sensitive and RTE species. A number of planned actions 
specify how management of surface uses, physical and timing protections, pre-development and 
development measures, and monitoring would be used to achieve these objectives. 


The HFO has continued to acquire areas along the western San Joaquin Valley that are similar in 
character to those in the existing Panoche/Coalinga ACEC in terms of paleontological resources. These 
areas are likely to also include important cultural resource sites. 
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3.10.4.2 National Historic Trails 


The Juan Bautista de Anza National Historic Trail (NHT) was designated in the National Trails System 
Act of 1968. The administration of the trail was directed to the National Park Service and the Secretary 
of the Interior. Language in the Act encourages volunteer trail groups to participate in the development 
and maintenance of the trail. The Juan Bautista de Anza NHT was also designated a Millennium Trail in 
2000. This public/private partnership is led by the Department of Transportation, the Rails-to-Trails 
Conservancy, and a collaborative of other agencies and organizations. The purpose of Millennium Trails 
is to spark the creation and enhancement of more than 2,000 trails as part of America’s legacy for the 
future. 


The trail follows portions of the overland route traveled by Captain Juan Bautista de Anza of Spain during 
the years 1775 and 1776 from Sonora, Mexico, to the vicinity of San Francisco, California. A 12-mile 
portion of the trail route traverses the Fort Ord Public Lands. It is generally described in a feasibility 
study and EA (BLM 1986). This portion of the Juan Bautista de Anza National Historic Trail is managed 
by BLM following a comprehensive management and use plan (National Park Service April 1996). 


3.10.4.3 Wild and Scenic Rivers 


The examination to determine eligibility of rivers in the Planning Area was completed by the HFO as a 
part of this Plan. No rivers within the Planning Area were deemed to be eligible for addition to the 
NWSRS (see Appendix B). 


3.10.4.4 Wilderness and Wilderness Study Areas 


The results of the wilderness inventory in California and a general description of all WSAs in the state 
was published in BLM’s California Statewide Wilderness Study Report (BLM 1990a). Congress 
designated 736 acres of BLM lands as the Ventana Additions Wilderness Area in 2002 (Public Law 107- 
370-(2)(2)). This site is contiguous to the Ventana Wilderness Area in the Los Padres National Forest. It 
encompasses 40 acres in Anastasia canyon, approximately 680 acres surrounding Black Rock Ridge, and 
about 16 acres near Horse Canyon. The location of the Ventana Additions Wilderness Area is illustrated 
on Figure 12, in Appendix A. Since its designation, this wilderness area has been managed in accordance 
with the Wilderness Act. No other WSAs in the Planning Area have been addressed by Congress. 


Since the passage of Public Law 107-370-(2)(2) on December 19, 2002, four WSAs are now recognized 
within the Planning Area. The San Benito Mountain WSA (CA-040-309) is located in the CCMA and 
will be addressed under the RMP for that area. The remaining four WSAs are listed in Table 3.10-2, and 
their locations are illustrated on Figure 12 in Appendix A. All WSAs are managed in accordance with the 
Interim Policy of Lands Under Wilderness Review. If these areas are released from WSA status by 
Congress, they would be managed consistent with the rest of the Management Area and Area-wide 
decisions. 


The HFO has acquired lands since the completion of the 1984 Hollister RMP and the initial wilderness 
review per FLPMA. None of these acquired lands include a roadless area of 5,000 or more acres or offer 
outstanding opportunities for solitude. These lands were acquired primarily for the conservation of 
special status species or to improve management efficiency. 
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Table 3.10-2 Wilderness Areas and Wilderness Study Areas within the Planning 


Area 
se telenice MELEE INCH Status/Recommendation 
Number Area 


Ventana Additions Wilderness CA-040-308 Designated Wilderness 
Area 


Panoche Hills North WSA CA-040-301A 6,627 
Panoche Hills South WSA CA-040-301B 11,294 


WSA 
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3.11 Livestock Grazing 
3.11.1. Introduction 


Prior to European settlement, the central rangelands of California were grazed by antelope, elk, deer, and 
numerous smaller herbivores. Livestock grazing began on these rangelands with the advent of Spanish 
settlement in the area during the mid-1700s. Heavy grazing by Spanish settlers’ livestock, agriculture 
development, and fire are believed responsible for changing the perennial grasslands to annual grasslands 
that now characterize the rangelands. In 1834 the 21 California Missions grazed 423,000 cattle, 61,600 
horses, and 321,500 sheep, goats, and swine (Stewart 1936). Today less than 5 percent of the herbaceous 
vegetation is perennial grasslands, and livestock grazing occurs in dense stands of annual grass within the 
Central California valleys. Most of the annual grasses are species introduced from the Mediterranean 
region. 


The former perennial grasses included nodding tussockgrass (Nassella cernua), bluegrass (Poa sp.), 
purple tussockgrass (Nassella pulchra), smallflower melicgrass (Melica imperfecta), squirreltail (E/ymus 
elymoides), and Pacific wildrye (Leymus pacificus) (Weaver and Clements 1938; Garrison et al. 1997). 
The present day annual grasses include wild oat, brome grass, soft brome, red brome, ripgut brome, 
cheatgrass, mouse barley, and little barley. Important introduced forbs are burclover, redstem stock’s bill, 
and longbeak stock’s bill. Annual grasslands occur from the coastal plains to gently rolling foothills. In 
some areas, herbage yield may reach 4,400 pounds per acre. On the foothill ranges, woody plants such as 
oak, pine, and ceanothus form a savanna-like overstory. The terrain in the foothill ranges is typically 
steep and mountainous, with elevations ranging from near sea level to over 5,000 feet. 


The Hollister Field Office (HFO) grazing lands have a Mediterranean-type climate, with cool, moist 
winters and hot, dry summers. Ninety percent of the precipitation (approximately 22 to 35 inches) comes 
during the late fall, winter, and early spring. The growth of forage grass begins with the first fall rains, 
and dormancy occurs in the late spring with soil water depletion. 


Forage production for livestock consumption is a historic land use in the Planning Area. The 1984 
Hollister RMP authorized 31,720 animal unit months (AUMs), which are leased for grazing on 243,782 
acres of Bureau of Land Management (BLM) administered land. The HFO manages 74 grazing 
allotments. Approximately 66 percent (183,480 acres) of the public lands managed by the HFO consist of 
chaparral and oak woodland vegetation types. The remaining 34 percent of land (94,520 acres) consists 
of annual grassland and half-shrub vegetation. Forage production, mainly for cattle, consists primarily of 
annual grasses and forbs that grow during the winter and spring, when the weather is cool and wet. 
Yearlong grazing is common on many allotments. Key aspects of managing annual grasslands for 
livestock production are maintenance of residual dry matter and appropriate season of use. 


Figure 13 in Appendix A identifies existing grazing allotments in the Planning Area. 

3.11.2 Regulatory Framework 

Vegetation consists mainly of annual grasslands, chaparral, chemise, and oak savannah. Annual grasses 
are the important livestock forage. The HFO Planning Area currently consists of four management areas 
(MAs) categorized according to common features, resource issues, or management needs. 

The BLM administers it grazing program in California and in the other western States under 43 CFR 


4100. These regulations implement the laws that govern public land grazing, including the Taylor 
Grazing, Federal Land Policy and Management Act, and Public Rangelands Improvement Act. 
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The Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 authorizes BLM administration of livestock grazing on public lands. 
Currently, the 1984 Hollister RMP provides specific guidance for livestock grazing within the Planning 
Area. In accordance with 43 CFR 4180.2, the Central California Rangeland Health Standards and 
Guidelines for Livestock Grazing Management was approved on July 13, 2000. The standards establish 
four fundamentals for managing rangelands, including soils, species, riparian, and water quality (see 
subsection 3.11.4). Specific indicators of rangeland health determine whether these standards are being 
met within a grazing allotment, and appropriate management corrective action is required if one or more 
of the standards are not being met. The grazing guidelines consist of 18 specific items that provide 
direction for grazing management. The standards describe the conditions needed to promote and sustain 
rangeland heath and apply to all land uses in addition to grazing. 


The 1978 Public Range Improvements Act established a national policy and commitment to improve 
conditions on public rangelands. The Act requires a national rangeland inventory, consistent federal 
management policies, and provides funds for range improvement projects. It also amends the Wild Free- 
Roaming Horses and Burros Act and the Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976. 


The 1984 Hollister RMP provides current direction for livestock grazing management. The RMP calls for 
management action to improve forage production and animal distribution throughout the allotments. 
Livestock forage is allocated for grazing only in suitable areas. These acres are managed to maintain 
between 500 and 1,000 pounds of mulch per acre at the end of the grazing season. The grazing season 1s 
determined based on impacts on other resources. All livestock watering developments are available and 
safe for wildlife use. Prescribed fire to improve forage production is considered on a case-by-case basis. 
Livestock use of burned areas is determined by monitoring. 


3.11.3 Regional Setting 


The 1984 Hollister RMP stated “resource production on public lands 1s not significant in relation to the 
overall economy” (BLM 1984). However, a few industries and individuals are economically dependent 
on public lands. For example, 36 livestock operations, or 25 percent of the lessees in the Planning Area, 
are dependent on public lands for more than 10 percent of their forage needs. 


The overall pattern of livestock production in California is similar to the pattern on HFO public lands. In 
1992 California supported 22,700 livestock operations, which had a total inventory of over 5.5 million 
cattle and sheep. During the preceding years from 1987-1992, the number of beef cattle and sheep 
operations decreased 14 percent and 20 percent, respectively. While the numbers of sheep have 
decreased on sheep operations, the opposite is true for numbers of cattle, which have increased on cattle 
operations. The decrease in the number of cattle ranches coupled with an increase in the number of cattle 
has been a consistent trend for the past 30 years. 


3.11.4 Current Conditions and Trends 


Livestock grazing is permitted on 74 grazing allotments comprising 150,654 acres of the 274,000 acres 
administered by the HFO on California’s Central Coast. These allotments are located in Monterey, San 
Benito, and portions of Fresno, Kings, Merced, and Stanislaus Counties (see Figure 13 in Appendix A). 


Currently, 23,171 AUMs are leased on 150,654 acres of public land (see Figure 13 for existing grazing 
allotments). Based on management status, most of the grazing allotments need improvement and the 
balance require custodial or maintenance. Cattle are the predominant livestock grazing classification and 
minor usage by sheep, cattle yearlings, and horses. The Surprise Arroyo, Ciervo Hills, and WJM Sheep 
Company allotments are grazed by two different classes of livestock while the others are grazed by only 
one class of livestock. Yearlong grazing occurs on approximate three-quarters percent of the allotments. 
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Seventy-four grazing allotments have been assessed for compliance with the Central California for 
Rangeland Health Standards and Guidelines for Livestock Grazing Management (see Table 3.11-1). The 
standards for rangeland health and guidelines for livestock management on BLM lands are written to 
accomplish the four fundamentals of rangeland health, insofar as the standards are affected by livestock 
grazing practices. The fundamentals are: 


e Watersheds are properly functioning; 
e Ecological processes are in order; 
e Water Quality complies with State standards; and, 


e Habitats of protected species are in order. 


A "standard" is the criterion to determine whether management actions are resulting in the maintenance or 
attainment of rangeland health. The standards are expressions of physical and biological conditions or 
degree of function required for healthy, sustainable rangelands. The allotments are classified into one of 
four categories depending on the results of the rangeland health surveys: Category | allotments are those 
that do not meet one or more of the standards and livestock grazing is the cause; Category 2 allotments 
are those that do meet all of the standards; Category 3 allotments do not meet one or more of the 
standards and the cause is unknown; and Category 4 allotments do not meet one or more of the standards 
and livestock is not the cause. 


Fifty-nine percent of the grazing allotments (or 44 allotments) meet all four rangeland health standards 
(see Table 3.11-1). Forty-one percent (or 31 allotments) are not in compliance with one or more of the 
standards, and the cause is attributed to water quality or species diversity, where it has been determined 
that livestock grazing is not the issue. The water quality issues result from high levels of boron, selenium, 
trace metals, and salts in marine uplift soils, which are transported into surface water and groundwater 
after road cuts and flood events. Allotments with species diversity issues are dominated by decaying 
chamise and chaparral vegetation. Fire exclusion has prevented mixed age-class stands, which would 
provide plant diversity. No allotments fail to meet the standards with the cause not known. 


Table 3.11-1 Grazing Allotment Evaluations with Regards to the Central 
California Rangeland Health Standards and Guidelines 
Rangeland Health 


Standards Category Causes For Not Meeting Standards 


4 Water Quality 
Water Quality, Species Diversity 


Species Diversity RMP/Fuel Mgmt. Plan Allotment 
objectives identify need for prescribed burning of old- 
age chaparral 


Water Quality 
Species Diversity 
Species Diversity 


Species Diversity 


Allotment Name 1 


Adobe 

Akers 

Alcalde Canyon 
Alcalde Ranch 


Ardans Bros. 
Ashurst Ranch 
Aurignac 

Bar B Ranch 
Bear Canyon 
Bee Canyon 
Birdwell 
Boekenoogan 
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Table 3.11-1 Grazing Allotment Evaluations with Regards to the Central 
California Rangeland Health Standards and Guidelines 
Rangeland Health 


Allotment Name Standards Category’ 


Causes For Not Meeting Standards 


Species Diversity 


Water Quality 


Water Quality 


Water Quality 


Water Quality 
Species Diversity 


Species Diversity 


Water Quality, Species Diversity 
Water Quality 


Species Diversity 
Water Quality 


NTRP RL NM 


Species Diversity 


pecies Diversity 


pecies Diversity 


NINTH RPM] 


Water Quality 


BymI]st 


Water Quality 


Water Quality 


100 yard Riparian Functioning at Risk w/ Static Trend 
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Table 3.11-1 Grazing Allotment Evaluations with Regards to the Central 
California Rangeland Health Standards and Guidelines 


Causes For Not Meeting Standards 


Water Quality 
Species Diversity 


Species Diversity 


Water Quality 


Species Diversity 


Rangeland Health 
Standards Category 


4 


Allotment Name : 


Panoche Hills 
Pine Rock 
Quarter Circle 
Rail Cattle Co. 
Rana Creek Ranch 
Roth 

Sherman Peak 
Silver Creek 
Squire, John 


Water Quality, Species Diversity 
Water Quality, Species Diversity 


Surprise Arroyo 
Thompson 

Upper Los Gatos Creek 
Walker Peak 

Westphal Ranch 

White House Ranch 
Williamson 

Willow Spring 

Wjm Sheep Co. 
Wolfenberger 

Zubeldia 

Zwang 2 


Notes: ' Standard Class: 1 = Not meeting standards and livestock is the cause; 2 = Meeting standards; 3 = Not meeting 
standards and cause unknown; 4 = Not meeting standards and livestock is not the cause. 
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3.12 Energy and Minerals 
3.12.1 Introduction 
This section addresses energy and mineral resource exploration, development, and production. 


There is currently oil and gas production within the Planning Area. Most of the production comes from 
oil fields near Coalinga and the Jacalitos Valley in the San Joaquin Management Area (MA). 
Additionally, the San Ardo and associated oil fields are located within the Salinas MA; however, little of 
this area is on Bureau of Land Management (BLM) -managed land. Likewise, the Vallecitos oil fields are 
in the San Benito MA, but, again, little of the production is on BLM-managed land. 


Based on the Hollister Oil and Gas Resource Management Plan (RMP) Amendment (BLM 1993), 
exploratory oil wells have historically been drilled on less than 5 percent of the leases issued on BLM 
public lands, and only one of 15 to 20 exploratory wells actually results in the discovery of oil. The U.S. 
Geological Survey estimates that there are more than two billion barrels of undiscovered recoverable 
reserves in the 35 oil and gas fields in the Planning Area throughout the 588,197 acres of split estate, 
where BLM administers the subsurface mineral rights and the surface land is owned by private entity. 
However, based on studies and evaluations of historic trends prior to 1993, BLM geologists have 
projected that “the probability of a new field discovery on public lands in the Hollister Resource Area 
over the Plan life (15 years) is less than 5 percent.” 


The only active mining on or immediately adjacent to BLM-administered land is for building stone, sand 
and gravel, shale, and limestone at Coast Dairies, Fort Ord, and near the Griswold Hills in the Vallecitos 
Valley. In addition to BLM-administered surface land, the BLM oversees the mineral rights on 224,921 
acres of combined estate, where subsurface mineral rights are under federal ownership. 


Historically, both oil and gas and mineral development have been low on public lands managed by the 
HFO. More recently, renewable energy has gained interest nationally and in California with the 
possibility of expanding existing and new wind production capacity on public lands. 


3.12.2 Regulatory Framework 


The BLM administers three different programs in California that allow companies to produce solid 
minerals from the public land. The programs are based on laws that address how certain types of 
minerals can be developed. The most significant laws for mineral disposal are: 


e The General Mining Law of 1872 covering “locatable minerals” such as precious metals and 
gemstones; 


e The Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 covering coal, phosphate, sodium, potassium, and other 
minerals; 


e The Materials Act of 1947 covering sand, gravel, and other common materials; and 
e The Mineral Leasing Act for Acquired Lands of 1947 covering soda ash, potash, sodium sulfate, 


and salt, on public land. 


There are many significant laws important to solid mineral development, many of which amended the key 
mineral disposal statutes listed above. Other laws govern the management of the public land and the 
protection of the environment. Some of these laws are: 
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e The Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976, 
e The National Environmental Policy Act of 1969, 

e The Endangered Species Act of 1973, and 

e The Clean Water Act. 


Pursuant to the Endangered Species Act, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service issued a biological opinion to 
the U.S. Army which determined that the transfer of the former Fort Ord lands to the BLM is not likely to 
adversely affect any federally listed species. The 1997 biological opinion states, “The Service anticipates 
that these lands would not be opened to the public mining laws or other non-discretionary land laws that 
could compromise the BLM’s ability to meet the primary objective of the management of threatened and 
endangered species.” Therefore, BLM public lands on the former Fort Ord military base would not be 
opened to the public mining laws or other non-discretionary land laws under the Proposed Plan. 


The 1920 Mineral Leasing Act governs the leasing of oil and gas lands and applies to all federally owned 
minerals. The Mineral Leasing Act provides that all of these lands are open to oil and gas leasing unless a 
specific order has been issued to close the area to leasing. 


BLM holds lease sales of the oil and gas resources in accordance with the Federal Onshore Oil and Gas 
Leasing Reform Act. Subject to the stipulations outlined in this Plan and standard terms and conditions, 
an oil and gas lease gives the lessee the right to extract the resource and to occupy the appropriate size 
area necessary for extraction. The lessee may conduct any activities necessary to develop and produce 
natural gas from the lease area, including drilling wells, building roads, and constructing pipelines and 
related facilities. Although the initial lease term is 10 years, it may be extended indefinitely as long as the 
lessee demonstrates that the lease is capable of producing oil or gas in paying quantities. Extended leases 
are considered “held by production.” Unleased parcels, or parcels for which the term has expired without 
development, may be requested by industry for inclusion in a new lease sale. 


The California Division of Oil, Gas and Geothermal Resources oversees the drilling, operation, 
maintenance, and plugging and abandonment of oil, natural gas, and geothermal wells. Approval for the 
technical and downhole work is done under an agreement with the BLM Bakersfield Field Office, while 
review and approval of the surface use is conducted by the multi-resources staff located in Hollister. 
Applicable regulations include 43 CFR 3160 and Onshore Order No. 1; California Public Resources 
Code, Division 3, which governs the regulation of oil and gas operations; and California Code of 
Regulations Title 14, Division 2, Chapter 4: Development, Regulation, and Conservation of Oil and Gas 
Resources. 


3.12.3 Regional Setting 


There are 30 active oil fields and gas fields within the Planning Area. Within those administrative areas, 
the actual productive areas total about 58,000 acres. Since 1994, more than 1,000 wells have been drilled 
within the Planning Area; however, not a single well was drilled on BLM mineral estate. These wells 
have discovered fewer than three fields, none of which are contained on BLM mineral estate. 


BLM’s Reasonably Foreseeable Development Scenario for Oil and Gas (2005b) estimates that over the 
next 15 to 20 years, no more than 15 wells will be drilled on BLM-managed land (see Appendix F). This 
activity would include the construction of some associated roads and facilities and installation of pipelines 
to existing infrastructure. There may also be geophysical exploration associated with oil and gas. These 
activities combined would not disturb more than 74 acres of federal lands within the Planning Area. This 
trend is based on known or inferred oil and gas potential; however, not all mineral estate managed by the 
BLM has been identified. 
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3.12.4 Current Conditions and Trends 
3.12.4.1 Oil and Gas Development 


The Planning Area has areas of high, moderate, and low- to no development potential. The size of each 
category is shown in Table 3.12-1 and illustrated on Figure 15 in Appendix A. 


Table 3.12-1 Areas of High, Moderate, and Low to 
None Oil and Gas Development Potential 


Category Total Acres 


Low to None See! Bea", 
Total 6,815,140 
The five areas with the highest potential for development in the Planning Area in order of importance are 
the following: 


e San Joaquin MA, Contra Costa County, gas fields that produce from Eocene and Paleocene 
sedimentary rocks; 


e Central Coast MA, Santa Clara Mountains of San Mateo and Santa Cruz Counties that may 
produce from Lower Tertiary and Upper Cretaceous formations; 


e San Benito MA, San Benito County, Sargent Oil Field that produces from the Miocene Monterey 
Formation and Pliocene Purisima Formation of the San Juan Valley sedimentary basin; 


e San Benito/San Joaquin MAs, San Benito and Fresno Counties, several oil fields that produce 
from Miocene and Pliocene marine sedimentary rocks; and 


e Central Coast/San Benito MAs, Monterey and San Benito Counties, San Ardo oil fields that 


produce from the Miocene Monterey formation in the Salinas sedimentary basin. 


The southern portion of the HFO Resource Area has moderate potential with several wells that “show” or 
produce oil. However, the majority of the area has not shown economic quantities to develop the 
resource. 


3.12.4.2 Mineral Development 


There are various small abandoned mines and prospects, mainly for mercury, in the San Joaquin MA. 
These mines include the Red Hill/Western Mines and Gallo mercury mines in Stanislaus County. 


Mining of sand and gravel occurs on private lands adjacent to Fort Ord public lands. RMC Pacific 
Materials conducts mining operations in a shale quarry and limestone quarry for cement on lands 


surrounded by the Coast Dairies property. 


Building stone mineral production occurs in the Williams Hill area in the Salinas MA. 
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3.12.4.3. Wind Energy Development 


Broad-scale studies have been conducted to identify areas likely to develop wind energy production. 
Relatively high wind energy potential exists along the coastal areas adjacent to the Planning Area. 
However, wind energy potential on BLM-managed lands in the Planning Area is generally low, with only 
three areas—Joaquin Ridge, Williams Hill, and the Panoche Hills—having wind potential that might 
attract development. Development of wind energy sites in the Planning Area is further constrained due to 
the lack of existing electrical transmission infrastructure in locations proximate to areas of high wind 
potential (see Figure 16 in Appendix A). 
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3.13 Cultural and Heritage Resources 
3.13.1 Introduction 


Cultural resources are the dynamic interplay between people and their environment, expressed on the 
landscape. This can include anything from archaeological sites to rock art to traditional plant collection 
areas still in use today by Native Americans. 


Archaeology is the scientific study of past human lifeways through systematic observation and analysis of 
the material remains of human activities. The primary focus of archaeological research is the site — a 
place where human activity occurred. Native American sites include short-term camps, villages, hunting 
stations, quarries, and sacred areas. Historic period sites include homesteads, farms, townsites, mining 
complexes, refuse deposits, canals, roads, and urban centers. 


An archaeological site has horizontal and vertical dimensions. Horizontally, a site may be a few feet 
across Or may cover several hundred acres or more, perhaps several miles. Vertically, a site may contain 
archaeological materials only on the surface or may be as much as a several dozen feet deep. Most 
archaeological sites are complex, containing diverse components, each of which may represent a different 
activity, time period, or even both. All site components bear a relationship to one another and can be 
studied to understand the way of life once carried out at a site. An archaeological site can be created over 
hundreds of years through the gradual accumulation of debris during regular, periodic use of a particular 
place by generations of human occupation. Soil layers help archaeologists understand a site’s chronology 
— the time periods wiien different activities took place at the site. Generally, the lowest soil layer 
represents the oldest activities and the top-most soil layer represents the most recent site activities. 


Artifacts are objects manufactured by hand or machine, such as: pottery bowls, porcelain plates, metal 
hinges, glass bottles, shell beads, stone projectile points, and groundstone bowls. Features are immovable 
manufactured objects, larger than artifacts (such as buildings). Features often contain artifacts or have 
artifacts associated with them. Ecofacts provide information about the site's environment, which may or 
may not have been altered or affected by human actions at the site. This evidence can include soils, 
seeds, pollen, other plant remains, animal bone, shells, and charcoal. 


One of the values of archaeological sites lies in the information that sites contain and the knowledge that 
can be gained from their study the ability of a site's information to be used in answering important 
questions about the past. Intact spatial and temporal relationships among soil layers, artifacts, features, 
and ecofacts (and for historic period sites, the existence of documentary information) enable 
archaeologists to identify patterns that can be associated with human behavior and social processes. 
When these relationships have been damaged or destroyed, our ability to study and learn about the past is 
markedly impaired or lost forever. At most, what we have left are objects: curiosities that may be 
interesting or even pleasing to look at, but which have lost most if not all of their informational value. 


Archaeological sites may also possess traditional cultural values, ascribed by a community, ethnic group, 
or Indian tribe to archaeological sites and other places associated with its cultural practices or beliefs that 
are rooted in the community's history and are important in maintaining the continuing cultural identity of 
the community. These kinds of sites are important for economic, artistic, or other cultural practices in 
maintaining a group’s cultural/historical identity. Traditional cultural values are often central to the way a 
community or group defines itself, and maintaining such values are often vital to maintaining the group's 
sense of identity and self respect. Archaeological sites to which traditional cultural values are ascribed 
can take on vital significance, so any damage to or infringement upon them is deeply offensive to the 
group that values them. 
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3.13.2 Regulatory Framework 


Federal laws and regulations have been established to protect the nation’s historic resources, including 
archaeological sites containing important scientific or historical data as well as historic buildings, 
monuments, and other features of the built environment. In addition to the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act of 1976, which requires federal agencies to prepare resource management plans for all 
resource types, the following federal laws and regulations are applicable specifically to cultural resources: 


e Antiquities Act of 1906 (16 U.S.C. 431-433). The Antiquities Act provides that penalties shall 
be assessed against "any person who shall appropriate, excavate, injure or destroy any historic or 
prehistoric ruin or monument, or any object of antiquity, situated on lands owned or controlled by 
the Government of the United States" except as granted permission by the appropriate secretary 
of the department having jurisdiction; authorizes the President to establish national monuments 
for the preservation of "historic landmarks, historic and prehistoric structures, and other objects of 
historic or scientific interest" on lands owned or controlled by the government; and permits the 
examination, excavation, or gathering of antiquities from government property by recognized 
scientific or educational institutions in accordance with uniform rules defined in the act. 


e National Historic Sites Act (NHSA) of 1935 (16 U.S.C. 46-467). The NHSA established as a 
national policy the preservation of historic resources, including historic sites, buildings, and 
objects of national significance. 


e National Historic Preservation Act (NHPA) of 1966, as amended through 2000 (16 U.S.C. 
470). Under Section 106 of the NHPA, effects of any federal or federally assisted undertaking on 
historic properties must be considered and the Advisory Council on Historic Preservation must be 
afforded a reasonable opportunity to comment on the undertaking before it is approved or 
licensed or before approving the expenditure of funds on any undertaking that may affect 
properties listed or eligible for listing in the National Register. Section 110 of the NHPA, as 
amended, stipulates that each federal agency shall establish a preservation program for the 
identification, evaluation, and nomination to the National Register and protection of historic 
properties. Section 112, as amended, stipulates that the Office of Budget and Management shall 
establish qualification standards for archeology, architecture, conservation, curation, history, 
landscape architecture, and planning that must be met by agency personnel or contractors 
responsible for cultural resources. 


e Historic and Archaeological Data Preservation Act (HADPA) of 1974 (16 U.S.C. 469-469c). 
HADPA authorizes federal agencies to use a portion of project funds for the preservation of 
archaeological and historic data that might otherwise be lost because of the undertaking. Under 
this law, the agencies are also permitted to seek assistance from the Secretary of the Interior to 
assume preservation responsibilities. 


e Archeological Resources Protection Act (ARPA) of 1979, as amended (16 U.S.C. 470aa- 
47011). ARPA imposes both civil and criminal penalties for the excavation or removal of 
protected resources from federal or Indian lands without the required permit. Federal land 
managers are also required to "establish a program to increase public awareness of the 
significance of the archeological resources located on public lands and Indian lands and the need 
to protect such resources" (16 U.S.C. 47011). ARPA also requires that the Secretaries of the 
Interior, Agriculture, and Defense and the Chairman of the Board of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority (1) develop plans for surveying lands under their control to determine the nature and 
extent of archeological resources on those lands; (2) prepare a schedule for surveying lands that 
are likely to contain the most scientifically valuable archeological resources; and (3) develop 
documents for reporting of suspected violations of this chapter and establish when and how those 
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documents are to be completed by officers, employees, and agents of their prospective agencies 
(16 U.S.C. 470mm). 


e American Indian Religious Freedom Act (AIRFA) of 1978 (92 Stat. 469). AIRFA states, “It 
shall be the policy of the United States to protect and preserve for American Indians their inherent 
right of freedom to believe, express, and exercise the traditional religions of the American 
Indian. .. including but not limited to access to sites, use and possession of sacred objects, and 
the freedom to worship through ceremonial and traditional rights.” 


e Native American Graves Protection and Repatriation Act (NAGPRA) of 1990 (104 Stat. 
3048-3058). NAGPRA established procedures to determine the ownership and disposition of 
Native American and native Hawaiian human remains, funerary objects, sacred objects, or objects 
of cultural patrimony discovered on federal lands. The law establishes penalties for persons 
convicted of illegal trafficking in Native American human remains and cultural items and 
requires federal agencies to inventory their collections of human remains and associated or 
unassociated funerary objects, determine ownership, and repatriate cultural items in accordance 
with the provisions of the law. 


e 36 Code of Federal Regulations, Part 800 — Protection of Historic and Cultural Properties 
(36 CFR 800). This federal code contains the Advisory Council on Historic Preservation’s 
implementing regulations for Section 106 of the NHPA. Various sections of Part 800 provide 
direction on how historic properties (those eligible for listing in the National Register) be 
identified, and how effects to historic properties be assessed in conjunction with the State Historic 
Preservation Officer (SHPO) and Advisory Council. 36 CFR Part 800 also provides criteria for 
assessing adverse effects to historic properties and for consulting on properties inadvertently 
discovered during undertakings; regulations regarding emergency undertakings; and guidance for 
entering into programmatic agreements and for coordinating with other authorities, partners, and 
consulting parties. 


e Bureau of Land Management (BLM), National Programmatic Agreement (PA) with the 
Advisory Council on Historic Preservation and the National Conference of State Historic 
Preservation Officers (1997) provides program-level directives for implementing Section 106 of 
the National Historic Preservation Act in consultation with SHPO. The national BLM PA 
streamlines or exempts application of implementing regulations 36 CFR 800 for certain 
undertakings and guides SHPO participation and review in the BLM land use planning process. 


Federal and state agencies combat site looting and vandalism by implementing the appropriate provisions 
of the ARPA, the NHPA, and other federal laws (e.g., NEPA). The NAGPRA ensures the sensitive 
treatment of burials and repatriation of Native American cultural items, while the AIRFA and other 
executive orders (e.g., E.O. 13007 and E.O. 12898) ensure access to sacred sites and Traditional Cultural 
Properties (TCPs). 


In California, the BLM utilizes a Programmatic Agreement (PA) approved in 1997 (revised and renewed 
in 2004) for cultural resources management. This PA is between the Advisory Council, the California 
SHPO and California BLM Offices. The PA is designed for the BLM to “integrate its historic 
preservation planning and management decisions with other policy and program requirements to the 
maximum feasible extent in the public interest” (2004). The PA meets Section 106 requirements of the 
NHPA to “take into account the effects of the agency’s undertaking on properties included in or eligible 
for the National Register of Historic Places” as cited in 36 CFR 800.1(a). The PA also provides for an 
enhanced level of consultation between the BLM, Federally recognized tribal governments, and non- 
federally recognized Native American groups as well. 
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3.13.3 Regional Setting 
3.13.3.1 Prehistory 


The diverse land area managed by Hollister Field Office encompasses a vast, resource-rich portion of 
central California containing many hundreds of prehistoric archaeological sites reflecting an occupation 
of more than 6000 years and a diversity of site types throughout the interior as well as along the coast. 
Though few studies have been conducted for land under the jurisdiction of the Hollister Field Office 
(HFO), a wealth of archaeological data has been collected from sites on adjacent lands and within the 
overall boundaries of the four Management Areas (MAs): Central Coast, Salinas, San Benito, and San 
Joaquin. The following setting discussion for each of the MAs has been adapted by combining early 
culture chronologies and baseline models of settlement-subsistence patterns with more recent updates and 
discussions of the baseline data to provide a general overview of each area’s prehistory. 


Central Coast Management Area — Southern Santa Clara Valley 


Relevant previous studies in this area include a 12,000-acre sample survey in the southern Santa Clara 
Valley (King and Hickman 1973) wherein 50 prehistoric sites were recorded and organized into three 
general type classes: (1) expansive occupation sites reflecting diverse activities such as cooking, seed 
processing, flaked stone tool production and maintenance, and human burial, (2) less extensive 
occupational loci, similar to the former but smaller in area and lacking human burials, and (3) special-use 
sites where only a single major activity appears to have taken place (e.g., vegetal processing (cf. bedrock 
mortars), flaked stone reduction (cf. debitage)). These site types were also cross-tabulated according to 
five basic environmental settings: (1) upper canyon — benches, terraces and ridges along the upstream 
portion of a canyon, (2) canyon mouth — interface of a canyon and the valley, (3) river bank — terraces 
along the San Benito and Pajaro Rivers, (4) alluvial plain — open lowlands away from major topographic 
features, and (5) marsh margin — the apparent (reconstructed) boundary of pre-contact wetlands in the 
valley, including the levees of streams that flowed into the marsh. King and Hickman (1973) concluded 
that larger occupation sites were concentrated at the mouths of canyons and to a lesser extent along marsh 
margins and in upper canyon settings. These sites were thought to represent permanent or near- 
permanent population centers strategically situated near freshwater and a range of subsistence resources. 
Smaller occupation sites appear more variable in location, occurring most often in upper canyons and 
around the marsh, and were interpreted as temporary camps established to exploit particular canyon (e.g., 
acorns) and marsh (e.g., waterfowl) resources. Finally, special-use loci were found predominately near 
large occupation sites in upper canyon contexts, typically taking the form of milling stations and debitage 
scatters. 


Subsequent sample survey information collected from 179 prehistoric sites throughout Santa Clara Valley 
(Bergthold 1982) tested the King and Hickman model and provided frequency data from which the 
relative distribution of site types within the five environmental zones could be calculated. Of the total 
number of sites recorded (n=179), 43 percent (n=77) were identified in riverine environments, reflecting a 
probable bias in the Bergthold data resulting from having conducted the sample survey largely along river 
terraces. Regardless of the obvious bias, it appears that the majority of both large and small occupation 
sites are concentrated along river banks and at the mouths of canyons while special-use sites, which 
represented the largest class of sites identified (n=109), were distributed more evenly into upper canyon, 
upland, and alluvial plain zones (see Table 3.13-1). Within the marsh margin (prehistoric wetlands) zone, 
all three classes of sites were found in fairly even frequency. 
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Table 3.13-1 Archaeological Sites by Type and Environment (Bergthold Ptah 
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King and Hickman (1973) also speculated about changes in local subsistence-settlement patterns and 
sociopolitical organization over three time periods: Millingstone Horizon (7000 to 4000 Before Present 
(B.P.)), Middle Horizon (4000 to 1500 B.P.), and Protohistoric (1500 to 400 B.P.). During the 
Millingstone Horizon, permanent or semi-permanent villages were thought to have developed along the 
southern California coast. Increased sedentism, in turn, accelerated population growth, causing a 
progressive “budding-off’ of subpopulations. If such a process did take place, King and Hickman (1973) 
argued that pioneering sites should first appear in central California at the same time overpopulated 
villages arose on the southern coast. In southern Santa Clara Valley, therefore, a sequence from 
pioneering, to essentially permanent, to overpopulated villages could be expected. Development of 
sedentary settlement systems peaked during the Middle Horizon Period, fueled by a storage-based 
subsistence economy focused largely on the acorn. Continued population growth generated economic 
stresses that could be alleviated by intergroup exchange networks, increased warfare, population control, 
and/or a return to a non-sedentary adaptive strategy. A shift toward more mobile residential patterns was 
thought by King and Hickman (1973) to have occurred during the Protohistoric Period, with the large, 
centralized settlement systems and corresponding hierarchical social structures of the Middle Horizon 
Period being replaced by a dispersed settlement organization and more egalitarian social institutions. 
Such a reconstruction, however, conflicts with early historical data obtained from Spanish explorers that 
describe the presence of several large lowland villages within the local area. 


Radiocarbon dates used to test the King-Hickman model were collected from three sites (SCL-163, -178, 
and -237) located along an 8-mile stretch of Coyote Creek just north of Morgan Hill (Dietz 1977, Hall et 
al. 1988, Hildebrandt 1983, Stickel 1981). Four components were identified among the three sites: pre- 
4900 B.P., 2750 to 4950 B.P., 1450 to 2750 B.P., and 300 to 1450 B.P. The earliest evidence of 
occupation was found at SCL-178, where four radiocarbon dates ranging from 10,000 to 8,500 B.P. were 
obtained for lower portions of the deposit. A pre-5000 B.P. occupation was also recognized at SCL-237 
based solely on similarities in artifact form and function to the early SCL-178 assemblage. Small flaked 
stone tools (particularly informal flake tools) dominate the pre-5000 B.P. materials from SCL-178 and 
SCL-237, followed by milling equipment (largely handstones and millingslabs), and lesser frequencies of 
cores and cobble tools. Neither assemblage contained beads or ornaments, and bone tools were near 
absent. Faunal remains were found only at SCL-178 and do not include any extinct taxa, rabbit and deer 
being predominant. 


The first well-documented phase of occupation dates approximately 2750 to 5000 B.P. and is evidenced 
at SCL-178 and SCL-163. Although showing a slight increase in artifact density, like the pre-5000 B.P. 
assemblages, ornaments, beads, and bone tools are rare or absent in these collections. While flake tools 
remain abundant, milling equipment is much more prevalent. It also appears that the use of mortars and 
pestles becomes significant during this temporal interval, indicating the onset of intensive acorn 
processing. Evidence from a number of central California sites supports this Middle Period date for the 
dominant use of mortars and pestles. This shift from millingslab/handstone to mortar/pestle, and the 
implied shift to an acorn economy, is noted in other regions but at varying time periods; 4000 B.P. in the 
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San Francisco Bay area, 2500 B.P. in the southern North Coast ranges, and 1000 B.P. in the central and 
southern Sierra Nevada (Basgall 1987). 


Between 1450 and 2750 B.P. both SCL-178 and SCL-163 show evidence of occupation. Rather than 
showing a continued increase in assemblage density and diversity, let along the establishment of a large 
sedentary village (cf. the Middle Horizon expectations of the King-Hickman model), artifact density 
remained essentially the same while assemblage diversity decreased. Projectile points, bifaces, 
handstones, and millingstones all are lacking in the 1450 to 2750 B.P. collection from SCL-178, leaving a 
small flaked stone tool assemblage comprised exclusively of flake tools. Cores are not uncommon, while 
bone tools, cobble tools, and milling equipment are relatively rare. Deer and rabbit again dominate the 
faunal assemblage. The combined constituents from both SCL-178 and SCL-163 suggest that neither site 
was the scene of permanent or near-permanent occupation before 1450 B.P. 


Central Coast Management Area — Monterey Bay 


Pajaro Gap connects southern Santa Clara Valley with Monterey Bay, offering easy access to the sea over 
a distance of 20 miles (32 km). Marine shell present in Santa Clara Valley sites suggests a subsistence 
association with the coast, particularly with Elkhorn Slough. Areas further north along the coast (Santa 
Cruz and San Mateo Counties) appear to be more strongly associated with the San Francisco Bay area and 
reveal adaptive patterns that contrast with those of the southern Santa Clara Valley and Monterey Bay 
regions. Prior to 1970, only two major site reports were available for Santa Cruz and Monterey Counties: 
MNT-101 (Pritchard 1968), and MNT-281 and -282 (Pohorecky 1976). Since then, the number of 
excavated sites has increased to more than 60, and more than 200 radiocarbon dates have been reported 
(Breschini et al. 1992). This profusion of data has resulted in a constantly changing and improving local 
cultural chronology. Early efforts by Breschini and Haversat (1980) and Dietz and Jackson (1981) have 
been thoroughly revised by Dietz et al. (1988), Jones and Hylkema (1988), and Hylkema (1991). 
Subsequently, further improvements have been developed by Hildebrandt and Mikkelsen (1993) and 
Jones (1993), who developed the most up-to-date regional synthesis. 


The Jones (1993) cultural sequence (see Table 3.13-2) employs nomenclature that is essentially a 
compromise between terms used in adjacent regions. It was intended to (1) allow for the recognition of 
spatial variability in assemblages, (2) accommodate both local and regional patterning, and (3) include 
both mortuary and utilitarian artifacts. It defines four districts (San Luis Obispo, Big Sur, Monterey Bay, 
and Santa Cruz Mountains), in the central coast region, and divides time into seven periods. Absolute 
dating of periods is both approximate and somewhat arbitrary, and in some areas, major cultural changes 
may not coincide with period transitions, but the importance of this construct is that it allows for time to 
be held constant, facilitating inter-regional comparisons. Seven periods were originally defined for the 
Monterey District. A subsequent revision defines nine periods (Jones 1995). The primary cultural units 
in this system are phases, which are identified at the district level. 


For the Monterey Bay area, occupations representing all periods have been identified, but formal phases 
are established only for the Early, Middle, and Late Periods. Earlier periods are represented at the Scotts 
Valley site (SCR-177) (Cartier 1989, 1993b), and MNT-229 (Jones and Jones 1992). Radiocarbon results 
from SCR-177 suggest an occupational sequence spanning from perhaps as early as 13,500 B.P. to 500 
B.P. (Cartier 1989, 1993b, Breschini and Haversat 1991a), although the bulk of chronometric data reflect 
occupation from ca. 9000 through 4000 B.P. Fenenga (1993) putatively defines three patterns and five 
phases in the older occupation (13,500 to 4000 B.P.), but these have no firm basis in the excavation data. 
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Table 3.13-2 Cultural Periods of the Central California Coast from Jones (1993, 1995) 


Period Dating (B.P.) 
Ranges 


Eyb 
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E/M Transition, 
; Middle ; 
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Regardless, he proposed two pre-10,000 B.P. phases, marked by flake tools, small leaf-shaped and 
medium lanceolate projectile points and/or knives, hammerstones, and ochre. The more recent San 
Lorenzo Phase shows initial appearance of core tools manufactured from local volcanic rock. The extent 
to which these assemblages are constituted to some unknown degree by materials mixed from more recent 
contexts is indicated by the occurrence of obsidian among strata assigned to these phases since none of 
the obsidian hydration results equate with a time depth greater than 9000 B.P. 


Fredrickson 


King (1990) Bennyhoff and 


(1374) Equivalence Hughes (1987) Monterey Bay 
Equivalence ; ads fs 
Santa Barbara Equivalence District Phase 
North Coast 


Channel Sacramento Valley 


The two phases dating post-10,000 B.P. are defined as local expressions of the Paleo-Coastal Tradition. 
This cultural historical unit, first proposed by Davis et al. (1969) and expanded upon by Moratto (1984) to 
classify the very early coastal occupations identified along the California shoreline, has suffered from 
poor definition of constituent assemblages. Fenenga defines this tradition more clearly, albeit intuitively, 
ascribing to it an eccentric crescent, bipointed leaf-shaped bifaces, unifaces, cobble/core tools, heavy use 
of basalt and quartzite, ochre, milling equipment, and fire-altered rock. He generally equates it with the 
San Dieguito Complex and the Borax Lake Pattern, but eschews the traditional separation between San 
Dieguito and Millingstone cultures. 


Recent reanalysis of chronometric data from CA-MNT-229, the Vierra site situated at the mouth of 
Elkhorn Slough, revealed a previously overlooked component contemporaneous with Scotts Valley 
(Jones and Jones 1992). Dated by radiocarbon to ca. 8200 and 6000 B.P., this occupation is marked by an 
eccentric crescent, longstemmed points, and cobble/core tools of chert and quartzite. Additional 
occupations radiocarbon dated to the Millingstone Period have been identified at SCL-178 (Hildebrandt 
1983), and MNT-234 (Breschini and Haversat 1991b). The SCL-178 assemblage was marked almost 
exclusively by handstones and millingslabs. 
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The Early Period in Monterey Bay Area prehistory is best represented by the findings from MNT-391, the 
Saunders site. Radiocarbon results firmly date this occupation between 5000 to 2300 B.P., although 
obsidian hydration suggests a modicum of later site use. Artifacts include thick rectangular (Class L), 
end-ground (Class B), and split (Class C) Olivella beads (L2); Haliotis square beads; contracting 
stemmed, Rossi Square-stemmed, and side-notched points; mortars and pestles; and handstones and 
millingslabs (Cartier 1993a). The assemblages from this location and nearby MNT-387 (the Rossi site) 
mark the Saunders Phase in the Monterey Bay area, although Cartier (1993a) applies the term facies. 
Another extremely important Early Period component was reported by Cartier (1992) from SCR-239 in 
Scotts Valley, where a thin, discrete midden deposit was identified beneath 2 to 3 meters of sterile, natural 
fill. Three radiocarbon assays obtained from charcoal samples (one obtained via flotation) date the deposit 
between ca. 5700 and 5300 B.P. Fourteen obsidian hydration readings on Napa obsidian spanned 
between 3.4 and 5.3 microns. The assemblage associated with these dates was highlighted by two side- 
notched projectile points with distinctive serrations (Cartier 1992). 


Several other Monterey Bay sites (MNT-I08 (Breschini and Haversat 1989, 1992a), CA-MNT170 
(Breschini and Haversat 1980), Dietz (1991), and CA-SCR-7 (Jones and Hildebrandt 1990) harbor Early 
Period materials, but component resolution is not good at these locations. Fenenga (1993) proposed a 
Sandhill Bluff Phase based on SCR-7, but recent excavation has not revealed a discrete component at that 
location (Jones and Hildebrandt 1990), and Sandhill Bluff is herein subsumed within the Saunders Phase. 
Side-notched projectile points recovered from MNT-170 and SCR-7 indicate that this type is not 
restricted to post-3000 B.P. contexts as previously suggested (Dietz et al. 1988, Jones et al. 1989), but 
was in use ca. 5500 B.P. and possibly earlier. Further confirmation for that broader dating of side- 
notched points comes from SCR-239. 


With a few exceptions (cf. Patch and Jones 1984), the last ten years have produced a general consensus 
among archaeologists regarding prehistoric hunter-gatherer land use changes along the south coast of 
Monterey Bay (cf. Breschini 1983, Dietz and Jackson 1981, Dietz et al. 1988, Roop and Flynn 1978). 
This perspective is best illustrated by a subsistence-settlement model proposed by Dietz and Jackson 
(1981). Using ethnographic information from Milliken (1981, 1988) and archaeological data collected 
from numerous outer coast sites, the local prehistory was divided into two periods. During the Early 
Period (pre-3000 B.P.), the area was thought to have been occupied by small, mobile forager groups 
(sensu Binford 1980). Over an annual cycle, several residential moves were made between a series of 
resource patches along the coast and in the interior. Site types that evolved during this period were the 
residential base and satellite locations where resources were gathered. Both site types were occupied 
intermittently and seasonally as resources became available and were depleted. Over time, many 
residential bases were probably used repeatedly, leading to a highly visible archaeological record 
characterized by a wide variety of artifacts and features including shelters, hearths, cemeteries, a full 
inventory of socially and economically significant artifacts, and other evidence of processing, 
manufacturing, and maintenance activities. In contrast, the locations or resource procurement camps have 
low archaeological visibility, generally reflected by a limited range of artifacts that relate primarily to the 
specialized activities undertaken at such sites. 


Later, perhaps after 1500 B.P., a population of “collectors” (sensu Binford 1980) entered the Monterey 
Bay vicinity, ultimately displacing the original forager groups. Collectors stored more food and for 
longer periods of time and occupied fewer residential bases by sending more collectors further afield and 
by moving resources back to a main settlement hub rather than by relocating to another residential site. 
During collecting forays, groups would occupy/use locations, field camps, stations, and caches. 

Locations served the same function as in the forager system, being occupied for short periods of time and 
serving as loci for low bulk procurement. Field camps were places where groups ate, slept, and otherwise 
maintained themselves while away from the residential base. Stations served as temporary operational 
centers for gathering information about game movements, planning hunting strategies, and so forth. 
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Caches were places where resources or equipment were temporarily stored in anticipation of later use or 
transport to the residential base. Dietz and Jackson (1981) predicted the permanent or semi-permanent 
residential bases would be located within the interior in places of maximum acorn exploitation. These 
would be distinguished from forager residential bases by the presence of year-round seasonal indicators 
(e.g., summer ripening seeds, acorns (fall), migratory waterfowl (winter), numerous residential structures, 
formal cemeteries, and resources brought in from a variety of environmental zones. 


Along the outer coast, more temporary, specialized activities were thought to have occurred. Sites could 
be combinations of field camps, locations, and seasonal residential bases, with the latter archaeologically 
distinguished from permanent settlements in the interior on the basis of a disproportionate number of 
artifacts and faunal remains associated with marine resources, as opposed to those associated with a wider 
range of both marine and terrestrial resources. Segregating such sites from forager residential bases can 
be problematic, though particular trends should fall along the same lines; in other words, forager 
residential bases should reflect use of a wider range of resources. Locations and field camps, on the other 
hand, would reflect the more specialized nature of human activities conducted at these kinds of sites. 


The above model has been tested using radiocarbon data from mostly coastal sites in the Monterey Bay 
area: MNT-111 through MNT-118, and MNT-120 (Dietz and Jackson 1981); MNT-101 (Dietz 1987); and 
MNT-108 (Breschini and Haversat 1989). Three occupational components were identified among the 11 
subject sites. The earliest component (4300 to 3000 B.P.) is represented in artifact assemblages 
containing abundant beads and ornaments, small flake stone tools, cobble tools, bone and shell tools, and 
cores. Milling equipment is rare, represented by only a few mortars/pestles in the early assemblages. 
Faunal remains indicate use of a wide range of resources, with rabbits and other small game predominant 
over large mammal species including marine mammals. Fish and birds are also quite common, the former 
dominated by intertidal species and the latter non-migratory marine taxa. Shellfish remains are 
dominated by mussel with only minor contributions of abalone, the former averaging 8.6 percent. Except 
for the near absence of milling equipment, these assemblages appear to correspond to forager residential 
bases. Non-utilitarian objects are common, utilitarian artifacts represent a diverse set of activities, and 
faunal remains evidence use of a wide range of both marine and terrestrial habitats. 


The intermediate temporal interval ranges from 2200 to 1600 B.P. and is represented by three sites. 
These assemblages are quite similar to those of the preceding period. Beads and ornaments average 35.7 
percent of the total, while the utilitarian mix of artifacts varies only slightly. The relative mix of marine 
and terrestrial game is essentially the same (67.5 percent marine); however, the importance of rabbits and 
other small game drops significantly. Fish and birds remain important, while the importance of abalone 
increases to some extent, averaging 18.2 percent of the shellfish assemblage. 


After 1400 B.P. several changes are introduced to the archaeological record. The number of sites 
increases as does the amount of intersite variability. Sites MNT-113, MNT-116, and MNT-112 maintain 
the characteristics of a seasonal residential base. Beads and ornaments remain important (averaging 29.1 
percent) while small flake stone tools increase in importance, bone/shell tools decrease, and other tools 
and milling equipment remain about the same. The mix of large game shifts to a more terrestrial focus 
(marine mammals drop to 36.7 percent), fish and birds stay about the same, and the frequency of rabbits 
remains relatively low. Abalone continues to increase, averaging 43.2 percent of the shellfish 
assemblage. 


The other four late period sites appear to represent more specialized activities. Beads and ornaments are 
either rare or absent and, with the exception of MNT-117, utilitarian artifacts are also minimally 
represented. Among these latter assemblages, small flake stone continues to dominate, bone/shell tools 
are rare, milling equipment is absent, and vertebrate faunal remains are much reduced, the latter present at 
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only one site. Exploitation of shellfish, which appears to have been a major focus of activity, shifts 
almost entirely to abalone, averaging 97.9 percent of the invertebrate assemblages. 


Salinas Management Area 


Extending from around Point Sal north to at least Monterey Bay, the south-central coast of California has 
a long, intensive history of archaeological investigation (cf. Bouey and Basgall 1991, Jones 1993, Jones 
and Waugh 1995). Notwithstanding the overall intensity of research in this region, there still remain 
critical gaps in both geographic coverage and knowledge regarding specific aspects of the prehistoric 
record. Sitting as they do within major population centers that have witnessed significant development in 
recent decades, it is not surprising that the general Santa Barbara and Monterey areas have been more 
fully examined than comparatively unpopulated stretches of San Luis Obispo County. More serious, 
however, are the gaps in our knowledge of how the immediate coast articulated with interior portions on 
central California. Most culture-historical reconstructions for this region are predicated mainly on data 
from the coastal strip, and the extent to which these trends or patterns parallel developments further 
inland remains largely undetermined. Archaeologists surely recognize many of these shortcomings, but 
limited project development in the rugged interior of the South Coast Ranges has contributed little actual 
research. Concerted research in the interior valleys will be necessary to flesh out the changing character 
of coastal-interior interaction over the last 10,000 or so years of human prehistory. 


The many competing cultural sequences proposed for this region have confused attempts to bring order to 
the record, some researchers developing entire chronologies based on stratigraphic relationships at a 
single site and others drawing phase breaks on the basis of shifts in one or another artifact class. 
Attempting to bring some order to this issue, Jones (1993) has recently offered a general sequence of 
periods that might conceivably apply to a whole range of geographic situations; these periods can be 
further segregated into phase units where archaeological and temporal controls permit. Beginning with 
the Paleoindian period (ca. 11,000 to 8500 B.P.), this sequence progresses through Millingstone (ca. 8500 
to 5500 B.P.), Early (ca. 5500 to 2600 B.P.), Middle (ca. 2600 to 1000 B.P.), Late (ca. 1000 to 500 B.P.), 
Protohistoric (ca. 500 B.P. to A.D. 1769), and Historic (post-A.D. 1769) units; the latter portion of this 
sequence is depicted in Table 3.13-3, below. These general periods can be used to discuss cultural 
patterns in various sectors of the central coast region. Much of this information is drawn from Bouey and 
Basgall (1991) and Jones (1993). 


Table 3.13-3 Concordance of Regional Chronological Sequences 
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Archaeological patterns in the Monterey Bay area have emerged mainly in the last two decades based on 
work by, among others, Dietz and Jackson (1981), Dietz et al. (1988), Cartier (1993a, 1993b), and 
Breschini and Haversat (1989). The earliest cultural remains in this area derive from the Scotts Valley 
site (SCR-177), where occupation may have initiated as early as 13,500 B.P. Cartier (1993a) has 
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proposed three phases for the pre-8500 B.P. interval — Aruama (13,500 to 11,500 B.P.), San Lorenzo 
(11,000 to 10,000 B.P.), Umunhum (9600 to 8500 B.P.) — based on superpositioning and slight shifts in 
assemblage composition. The two earliest phases are marked by numerous flake tools, small leaf-shaped 
and medium lanceolate projectile points or bifaces, battered cobbles, and ochre; limited core tools first 
appear during the San Lorenzo Phase. Artifacts attributed to the Umunhum Phase show apparent linkages 
to the San Dieguito Complex of southern California, including an eccentric crescent, bipointed 
points/bifaces, refined flake tools, cobble-core implements, and heavy use of coarse-grained toolstone 
materials; small numbers of milling tools are also associated with this component, traits absent from the 
conventional San Dieguito definition. Similar materials have been reported from MNT-229 (Jones and 
Jones 1992), but the nature of these early occupations is still open to serious debate. Sites dated to the 
Millingstone Period are more common in the Monterey area, though only SCL-178 in the interior 
contained large numbers of plant processing implements. That assemblages consonant with Encinitas 
Tradition (Warren 1968) complexes in southern California exist in this region is no longer open to 
question, but it remains unclear whether they reflect a consistently old cultural pattern. 


The Early Period, exemplified in materials from MNT-391 (Cartier 1993b), is characterized by thick 
rectangular (Class L), end-ground (B), and split (C) Olivella beads, Haliotis square beads, contracting- 
stem and side-notched points, and both mortar/pestle and millingstone/handstone grinding technologies. 
Similar artifact assemblages are known from other Early Period components in the region (SCR-239 
(Cartier 1992), MNT-108 (Breschini and Haversat 1989), and SCR-7) Jones and Hildebrandt 1990)), but 
stratigraphic relationships are not so clear. The most important Middle Period sites in this area is MNT- 
229 (Dietz et al. 1988), where contracting-stem and side-notched points were recovered in association 
with Olivella saucer beads (G2 and G6 forms) and mortars and pestles; handstones and millingstones 
have been reported from Middle Period contexts at SCR-9. Jones (1993) has observed that Late Period 
occupations in the Monterey area consist mainly of short-term specialized processing stations that tend to 
be artifact-poor (Cf. Dietz and Jackson 1981). Excavations at MNT-1486/H (Breschini and Haversat 
1992) led to identification of a Late Period component containing Desert Side-notched points, end-ground 
(B2 and BS), cupped (K1), and sequin (M1) Olivella beads, and Haliotis disks, together with mortars and 
pestles, handstones, earspools, and an imperforate plummet-shaped charmstone. 


Moving south, the pace and intensity of archaeological research on the San Luis Obispo County coast has 
never attained that seen in areas to the north and south. Efforts from the start (cf. Carter 1941) have 
tended to be site-specific rather than integrative in nature, with most chronological and cultural 
relationships assumed to parallel those in neighboring areas. The most significant projects completed in 
recent years are probably those near Piedras Blancas (Bouey and Basgall 1991) and nearby Pico and Little 
Pico Creeks (Jones and Waugh 1995, Waugh 1992), where important Middle and Late Period occupations 
were documented. The earliest well-documented cultural components in this area are those excavated by 
Greenwood (1972) at Diablo Canyon and dated in excess of 8500 B.P. There is some question as to the 
stratigraphic situation at these sites (cf. Moratto 1984), but basal levels at both SLO-2 and SLO-585 
contain assemblages with leaf-shaped bifaces, scraper planes, battered cobbles, spire-lopped (A1) Olivella 
beads, and millingstones and handstones. Similar dates have been obtained to the north at SLO-177 
(Rudolph 1983), but assemblage characteristics are unclear and later materials appear to be intermixed 
through the deposit. 


The forager and collector models of coastal subsistence-settlement developed by Dietz and Jackson for 
the Monterey Bay area (1981) may also apply to the south central coast. Earlier occupations on the coast 
appear to have been seasonal, consistent with a forager pattern, but continued use of seasonal residential 
bases after ca. 1500 B.P. implies persistence of a fluid mobility pattern. Hildebrandt and Mikkelsen 
(1993) speculate that the Late Period may reflect a fission-fusion strategy (cf. Thomas 1983), wherein 
centralized settlements were occupied in the interior for part of the year (a collector mode) but smaller 
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family or task groups split off during other seasons to more effectively exploit dispersed or sparse 
resources (a forager mode). 


The vast majority of dated sites along the San Luis Obispo coast appear to have been occupied during the 
early and middle Periods (Bouey and Basgall 1991, Jones 1993). Earlier and later deposits are known 
from a number of locations (cf. Baker 1977, Rudolph 1983), but they are widely scattered and tend to 
reflect relatively sparse, ephemeral accumulations of the sort consistent with short term processing events. 
It is equally clear that wherever chronometric controls are sufficient and sites have been adequately 
documented, most deposits were occupied for extended periods of time. This fact has not been 
recognized widely, and many reports persist in attributing extensive cultural accumulations to one or 
another period on the basis of one or a few radiometric dates. This practice masks any variation that 
might exist within and among sites, giving the impression of greater assemblage homogeneity than 
actually exists. 


A regional comparison of data from 19 sites along the San Luis Obispo and southern Monterey County 
coast (Bouey and Basgall 1991) sheds some light on variability in coastal occupation within this region. 
Most of these locations span the Early and Middle Periods as defined by Jones (1993), but available data 
are generally too poor to permit reliable segregation of the two. Faunal data from the comparative sample 
reflect considerable by-site differences, taxonomic richness ranging from 12 to 31 taxa; however, when 
shellfish remains are rank ordered by weight, it is apparent that Mytilus, Tegula, and Balanus are 
frequently being procured in significant amounts. Terrestrial mammals are reported from ten locations, 
marine mammals from six, birds from seven, and fish bone was recovered from seven sites; these 
differences are, of course, influenced to an unknown extent by vagaries of excavation technique and 
analytical precision. Artifact assemblages are characterized by large numbers of flake tools, cores, more 
occasional bifaces and projectile points, with a variety of milling implements, battered cobbles, and anvils 
also abundant. Grinding tools are dominated by mortars/pestles at most sites, but millingstones and 
handstones occasionally occur in some numbers; the overall ratio of mortars/pestles to 
millingstones/handstones is 2.1:1 in this sample. Projectile point and biface frequencies are highly 
variable, only 8 of the 21 locations yielding significant quantities of such artifacts; again, the overall ratio 
of points/bifaces to milling equipment is 0.3:1. Most of the 17 excavated sites in the sample yielded 
beads or ornaments; six contained at least one discrete burial. 


To the extent that data permit such an assessment, it appears that archaeological patterns in the Monterey 
and San Luis Obispo areas show more similarities than differences. Ignoring the earliest occupations, 
which are poorly defined in both places, Early and Middle Period components dominate the record in 
both the north and south. These are typically fairly substantial deposits containing midden, a diverse 
range of artifact classes, often one or more burials, and subsistence residues consistent with exploitation 
of both marine and terrestrial habitats. They would be consonant with residential bases produced by 
seasonally transhumant populations. The Late Period has proven difficult to identify archaeologically in 
both areas, apparently because many sites dating to this interval are little more than short-term resource 
procurement and processing stations. Bouey and Basgall (1991) suggest that major residential sites were 
situated further inland during this interval, but lacking data from the interior this proposition has yet to be 
adequately assessed. Though Hildebrandt and Mikkelsen (1993) identify some evident residential bases 
along the Monterey coast during the Late Period, these are more uncommon than in previous periods and 
much the same pattern seems to apply in the north. 


San Joaquin Management Area — Northern 
The northern portion of the San Joaquin Management Area encompasses the counties of Contra Costa and 


Alameda, the eastern portion of Santa Clara County, and the western portion of Stanislaus County. Most 
of this region falls within the prehistoric chronology established for the Central Valley. While it is likely 
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that the Planning Area and the greater Central Valley have been used by humans for approximately 
12,000 years, very few archaeological sites have been found that date before 5,000 years ago. The 
evidence for early human use 1s likely deeply buried in the valley alluvial sediments that accumulated 
rapidly during the later Holocene epoch. Moratto (1984:214) estimates an accumulation of up to 10 
meters of sediments in the lower reaches of the Sacramento River drainage during the last 5,000 to 6,000 
years. The economy of this early period is generally thought to be based on an exploitation of large 
game. 


Three general patterns of resource use have been identified for the time period between 2,500 B.C. and 
A.D. 1500 (Moratto 1984). The Windmiller Pattern (2,500 B.C. to 1,000 B.C.) 1s thought to be a mixed 
economy of both game procurement and use of wild plant foods. The archaeological record contains 
numerous projectile points with a wide range of faunal remains. Hunting was not limited to terrestrial 
animals. The Windmiller tool kit included fishing hooks and spears with the remains of sturgeon, salmon, 
and other fish (Moratto 1984:201). Plant resources were also used, as indicated by ground stone artifacts 
and clay balls they may have been used in boiling acorn mush (Moratto 1984:201). Settlement patterns 
during the Windmiller Pattern reflect a seasonal adaptation. Habitation sites in the valley, and potentially 
in the Planning Area, were occupied during the winter, but populations moved into the foothills during 
the summer months (Moratto 1984:206). 


This generalized Windmiller Pattern changed to a more specialized adaptation called the Berkeley Pattern 
over a thousand-year period from approximately 1,500 B.C. to 500 B.C. A reduction in the number of 
manos and metates and an increase in mortars and pestles indicate a shift in resource use and a greater 
dependence on acorns. When sites are located near water, large shell mounds are present. Although 
gathered resources are more important during this period, projectile points and atlatls indicate that hunting 
was still an important activity (Fredrickson 1973:125a-126). 


The Berkeley Pattern is superseded by the Augustine Pattern at approximately A.D. 500. The Augustine 
Pattern begins a change in subsistence and land use patterns to those of the ethnographically known 
peoples of the historic era. This pattern exhibited a great elaboration of ceremonial and social 
organization, including the development of social stratification. Exchange became well developed, and 
even more intensive emphasis was placed on the use of acorns, as evidenced by shaped mortars and 
pestles and the numerous hopper mortars. Other notable elements of the material culture assemblage 
include flanged tubular smoking pipes (cloud blowers); harpoons; an especially elaborate baked clay 
industry, which includes figurines and pottery vessels (Cosumnes Brownware); clam shell disk beads; and 
small projectile point types referred to as the Gunther Barbed series, which suggests the use of the bow 
and arrow. Other traits include the introduction of pre-interment burning of offerings in a grave pit during 
the mortuary ritual, increased village sedentism, population growth, and an incipient monetary economy 
in which beads were used as a standard of exchange (Moratto 1984:211-214). 


San Joaquin Management Area — Southern, and San Benito Management Area 


Over the last 60 years, intensity of archaeological research along the western foothills of the San Joaquin 
Valley has fluctuated a great deal. Following the pioneering efforts of Schenck and Dawson (1929) and 
Hewes (1941), investigations slowed until the late 1960s and early 1970s when archaeological activity 
reached a peak due to the construction of several large-scale water projects. The most important 
contributions to regional prehistory have come from the excavation of the following sites: MER-3 
(Pritchard 1970), MER-94 (Olsen and Payen 1969), MER-130 (Olsen and Payen 1983), MER-119 
(Pritchard 1983), MER-14 (Follett 1983), FRE-128 and FRE-129 (Olsen and Payen 1968), and MER-27 
(Nissley 1975, Jensen 1976). Based on the results of these excavations, Olsen and Payen (1969) and 
Olsen (1972) developed a local chronological sequence consisting of four cultural complexes. For the 
most part, these complexes were dated using time-marker artifacts established quite some time ago (e.g., 
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Bennyhoff and Heizer 1958, Lillard et al. 1939). More recent work by Bennyhoff and Hughes (1987) 
resulted in revisions of the typological system and the absolute ages assigned to important chronological 
indicators originally used by Olsen and Payen (1969) and Olsen (1972). The revised Pacheco Pass 
sequence, as proposed by Mikkelsen and Hildebrandt (1990), is included in Table 3.13-3. 


Earliest evidence of occupation is termed the Positas Complex (approximately 4500 to 5200 B.P.). 
Lacking burials and structures, it is represented by a component at the base of MER-94 and appears to 
include perforated flat cobbles or "doughnut stones,” flake scrapers, shaped mortars, short cylindrical 
pestles, millingslabs and handstones, small scraper planes, spire-lopped Olivella beads, and perforated 
pebble pendants. Although Olsen and Payen (1969) do not see clear expressions of the complex 
elsewhere, they emphasize that it is not related to Tranquility, Buena Vista Lake, or Alpaugh-Tulare Lake 
(Hewes 1941, Wedel 1941, Gifford and Schenck 1926). Rather, it was thought that the presence of 
"doughnut stones" or “cog-stones” may indicate a tentative connection to the south coast. 


The succeeding Pacheco Complex has been tentatively divided into two phases. The earliest, Pacheco 
Complex B (2500 to 4500 B.P.), is poorly documented and only marginally represented at one site 
(MER-94). Material culture includes thick, rectangular Olivella beads, rectangular Haliotis or freshwater 
mussel beads, large leaf-shaped projectile points (all Early Period indicators), a minor amount of milling 
equipment, and the questionable presence of two or three flexed burials. 


Dating from approximately 1000 to 2500 B.P., the Pacheco A Complex 1s better represented at MER-94 
and less so at MER-27 (Nissley 1975; Jensen 1976). It is characterized by flexed burials associated with 
spire-ground modified saddle, saucer, split-drilled Olivella beads, and Macoma clam disc beads (all 
Middle Period indicators). Other artifacts include perforated canine teeth, bird bone whistles, bone awls, 
spatula grass cutters, spatulate bone tools, rings of slate and jade-slate, flat pebble pendants, mortars and 
pestles, millingslabs and handstones, and a variety of projectile points. Architectural remains include four 
fragmentary floor surfaces, all suggesting the presence of small circular houses about 10 to 12 feet in 
diameter. 


The presence of marine shellfish refuse in the midden and large notched and stemmed projectile points 
(similar to those found on Monterey Bay), in conjunction with the lack of extended burials (a Central 
Valley trait), led Olsen and Payen (1969) to conclude the complex might represent an intrusion of coastal 
people into the area, also indicating association with southern Santa Clara Valley populations. 


The late prehistoric period, termed Gonzaga Complex (450 to 1000 B.P.) is found at MER-3, MER-14, 
and marginally at MER-94, MER-56, and MER-27. It is characterized by the dominance of extended 
(supine) burials associated with a wide variety of artifacts. Olivella bead types include whole spire- 
ground, thin centrally perforated rectangular, split-punched, oval, and several variant types of the thin 
rectangular form. Freshwater mussel disc beads, whole limpet shells, and Haliotis shell ornaments 
(circular, oval, and tear drop being the most frequent) are also present. Projectile points are rare, 
restricted to silicate specimens with square and tapered stems, as well as a few fragments of obsidian 
serrated forms. Bone artifacts include awls, pins, incised mammal bone tubes, bird bone whistles, and 
scapulae grass cutters. Large spool-shaped ear ornaments and small cylindrical plugs comprise the 
polished stone assemblage. Milling equipment includes large bowl mortars, shaped pestles, slab mortars 
(rare), and slab millingstones and handstones. Architectural structures increase in size, ranging from 20 
to 30 feet in diameter, and in some cases include center posts. Extended burials associated with large 
quantities of shell beads and ornaments contrasts significantly with both earlier and later periods of 
occupation. This association has also been noted in the Delta and San Francisco Bay area and may 
represent a pattern with earlier, Windmiller antecedents. 
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The protohistoric period (Panoche Complex, 200 to 450 B.P.) is known from several sites. It was first 
defined by Olsen and Payen (1968) at FRE-128 and FRE-U9 and also identified at MER-3, MER-94, 
MER-130, MER-119, and MER-66 (the latter reported by Wildesen (1969)). Diagnostic artifacts include 
clamshell disc beads, Tivel/a tubular clam beads, steatite disc beads, Haliotis epidermis disc beads, 
Olivella beads (lipped, side-ground, and rough disc), small side-notched projectile points, a variety of 
bone objects (awls, scapulae grass cutters, incised bird bone whistles, short bone beads, and dagger-like 
pieces), steatite ear spools, simple conical pipes, slate pins, a variety of mortar and pestle forms, and only 
a few millingslabs and handstones. Structures include large (approximately 75 feet in diameter) circular 
assembly/ceremonial houses and smaller circular dwellings, usually 30 to 50 feet in diameter. In addition 
to flexed burials, primary and secondary cremations are present. 


Based on regional comparisons of numerous traits, it was noted that each major temporal period seemed 
to reflect occupations by different populations, or at least populations with divergent cultural/geographic 
affinities. The Positas Complex, although poorly represented, showed relationships to the south coast, 
while the Pacheco Complex was thought to possibly represent intrusion of peoples from the Monterey 
Bay area. Most conspicuous of all was the Gonzaga Complex with its extended burials similar to the 
Delta, followed by the protohistoric Panoche Complex, probably representing the ethnographically 
recorded Yokuts. 


3.13.3.2 Ethnography 
Costanoan/Ohlone 


The Costanoan were Speakers of languages in the Penutian language family. The Costanoan (now 
commonly referred to as Ohlone) consisted of over 50 tribal groups, speaking eight different but related 
languages that included: Karkin (northern and southern portions of the Carquinez Strait); Chochenyo 
(east shore of San Francisco between Richmond and Mission San Jose and probably Livermore Valley); 
Tamien (southern San Francisco Bay and lower Santa Clara Valley); Ramaytush (San Mateo and San 
Francisco Counties); Awaswas (Santa Cruz Costanoan between Davenport and Aptos); Mutsun (Pajaro 
River drainage); Achastan/Rumsen (lower Carmel, Sur, and lower Salinas Rivers); and Chalon (Salinas 
River) (Levy 1978:485-486). This territory encompasses a lengthy coastline as well as several inland 
valleys (Breschini et al. 1983:34). 


The Ohlone relied on gathering, hunting, and fishing to procure a wide variety of flora and fauna for 
subsistence and material needs. The Ohlone had both permanent village locations and seasonal camps to 
take advantage of the diverse terrain along the central coast. The first Spanish encounters with the 
Ohlone occurred as early as 1602 with the Sebastian Vizcaino navigational expedition, followed by the 
inland exploratory expedition of Gaspar de Portola in 1769. Seven missions were established in Ohlone 
territory between 1770 and 1797 (Levy 1978:486). Ohlone were both forcibly and voluntarily brought to 
the missions along with other tribes, including Yokuts, Miwoks, Esselen, and Patwin. Once part of the 
mission system, the Ohlone were discouraged or prevented from practicing their traditional rituals and 
social activities (Levy 1978:486). Contact with Euroamericans resulted in a drastic reduction of 
population due to disease, violence, and a declining birth rate. Ohlone population fell from an estimated 
10,000 in 1770 to less than 2,000 in 1832 (Cook 1943a, 1943b). Following secularization of the missions 
in 1834, most of the remaining Ohlone moved into growing towns and surrounding ranchos to work as 
laborers or domestic servants (Bean 1991:xxii). By the mid-twentieth century, the Ohlone population was 
reduced to 130 in the San Francisco Bay area (Galvan 1968:12). Levy (1978:487) suggests that in the 
early 1970s there might have been around 200 surviving Ohlone. 


In the 1960s the Ohlone Indian Tribe was incorporated as a formal organization now holding title to the 
Ohlone Indian cemetery in Fremont, California (Bean 1991:xxiv). In the 1970s the Pajaro Valley Ohlone 
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Indian Council was created and was actively preserving sites of traditional importance. Four Ohlone 
groups had sought recognition: the Amah-Mutsun Tribal Band, the Carmel Mission Band, the Indian 
Canyon Band, and the Muwekma/Ohlone Tribe (Bean 1991:xxvi). Similarly situated as previously 
Federally Recognized Tribal groups were the Ohlone Costanoan Esselen Nation of the Monterey Bay 
region, historically identified by the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and the U.S. Department of the 
Interior and under the jurisdiction of the Reno and Sacramento Agencies as the Mission San Carlos Indian 
Band (Helen Hunt Jackson 1883) and Monterey Band of Monterey County (Special Indian Agent C. E. 
Kelsey 1906-1913), and the Amah-Mutsun Tribal Band identified by the BIA as the San Juan Bautista 
Band (C. E. Kelsey 1906-1913). 


There have been continued efforts to document genealogies by using mission records to piece together 
family and tribal histories. The groups mentioned above, as well as other individuals, have been actively 
involved in the management and preservation of their heritage and are frequently involved in the 
management of cultural resources. Ohlone descendants continue to conduct ceremonies and traditional 
practices such as the gathering of plant materials for basked making. Some of these activities are known 
to take place on Fort Ord Public Lands in the Central Coast Management Area (Zaborsky, personal 
communication 2005). 


Bay Miwok 


Bay Miwok occupied the small valleys of the East Bay in Contra Costa County. Their territory extended 
from the Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta along the southern shore of the Suisuin Bay and south past the 
eastern slopes of Mt. Diablo to the area surrounding the city of Danville. The group consisted of at least 
six tribelets, including Chupcan, Julupun, Ompin, Saclan, Tatcan, and Volvon. The Bay Miwok relied 
upon annual cycles of hunting, gathering, and fishing to procure items for subsistence, trade, and material 
needs. Like many California Indian groups, the acorn was a staple food supplemented by abundance of 
wildlife and shellfish. In the mid to late eighteenth century, Bay Miwok life and culture were 
significantly altered by the Spanish arrival in the San Francisco Bay area. The early expeditions impacted 
the Bay Miwok by the introduction of different ideas, weapons, trade goods, and diseases. The arrival of 
the Franciscan missionaries resulted in the establishment of 21 missions along the coast of California that 
focused on the acculturation of the Indians and their indoctrination to Catholicism. The Bay Miwok 
became a key component of the mission economy in both San Francisco and San Jose by providing labor 
in agriculture ranching and other tasks related to the running of the missions (Jackson and Castillo 1995). 
In addition to working for missionaries, the Indians suffered periodic punishments, food shortages, and 
epidemics resulting in high mortality rates. As a result of the missions and the following influx of 
Euroamericans throughout the Gold Rush and later nineteenth century, the Bay Miwok became socially 
disorganized and so few in number that Merriam (1907:348) alleged that they were extinct, but his 
assumption was incorrect. 


Randall Milliken’s work with mission records has helped a few Native Americans affirm their identity as 
Bay Miwok (Milliken, personal communication 2005). A conference was held in 2003 by the Contra 
Costa Historical Society that focused exclusively on the Bay Miwok. The conference was attended by a 
few Bay Miwok who participated in the event. The Bay Miwok have not received recognition from the 
Federal government and do not have a formal organization, but they remain focused on preserving their 
heritage through involvement in cultural resource management projects. Their ancestral territory falls 
within the northern section of the San Joaquin Management Area where BLM currently has no public 
land holdings. 
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Esselen 


Speakers of the Esselen language group inhabited the area south of Monterey, including the upper 
drainage of the Carmel River south to the vicinity of Junipero Serra Peak and west to the Sierra de Salinas 
with a 25-mile stretch along the Pacific Coast. Levy (1973) recognized six Esselen tribelets: Excelen, 
(Carmel Valley), Echilat (Santa Lucia Mountains), El Pino (lower Arroyo Seco), Cuchunu (Arroyo Seco), 
Eslenajan (near Soledad Mission), and Tucutnut (Carmel River) (Hester 1978:497). Very little is known 
about the lifeways of the Esselen prior to Euroamerican contact. Documentation of Esselen lifeways has 
been minimal, and much of what is known about the group is gleaned from archaeological research and 
mission records. The population of the Esselen in the eighteenth century is estimated at 500 to 1,285 
persons (Breschini and Haversat 1993:33). With the founding of Mission San Carlos Borromeo de 
Monterey at Carmel in 1770, many Esselen were moved to the mission. It has been suggested that by the 
early 1800s they had been totally absorbed into the mission population, where many also perished (Eargle 
1986). Families have taken steps to preserve their history and identities as Esselen by founding the 
Ohlone Costanoan Esselen Nation, currently located in and around Carmel Valley. The Ohlone 
Costanoan Esselen Nation consists of 500 members and has been petitioning the Federal government to 
regain Federal recognition as a formal Federally Recognized tribe. 


Salinan 


The Salinan language group occupied a rugged mountainous area of the south central coast of California. 
Salinan territory spanned from the later location of Mission Soledad on the north, southwest past Junipero 
Serra Peak to the town of Lucia along the Pacific Coast, and south to the north end of San Luis Obispo 
County (Hester 1978:500). The Salinans lived in both permanent and seasonal villages along the coast 
and relied upon a subsistence strategy that consisted of hunting, gathering, and fishing. Very little is 
known regarding their prehistory. During the late eighteenth century two missions were founded within 
Salinan territory, which ultimately led to the decline of Salinan population to fewer than 700 by 1831 
(Hester 1978:503). Disease, lowered birth rate, and violence were a few of the factors that reduced 
Salinan population. Following the secularization of the missions, Salinan survivors remained in the 
vicinity of the missions, but their populations continued to decline rapidly. By the 1880s Henshaw (in 
Powell 1891:101) estimated Salinan population to be only 12 persons (Hester 1978:503). In 1928 the 
California Roll enumerated 36 Salinans (Kroeber and Heizer 1970:13). Two Salinan groups petitioned 
the Federal government for tribal recognition — the Salinan Nation in 1989 and the Salinan Tribe of 
Monterey County in 1993. Members of those groups and other individuals have been active in cultural 
resource management projects in the Central Coast region to help manage and preserve what remains of 
their heritage. 


Yokuts 


In ethnographic research, the Yokuts have been distinguished geographically between the Northern 
Valley Yokuts, Southern Valley Yokuts, and Foothills Yokuts. The ancestral territory of the Northern 
and Southern Valley Yokuts is located within BLM’s San Joaquin and San Benito Management Areas. 
The Northern Yokuts territory ranged from between the Mokelumne and Calaveras Rivers to the north, 
the crest of the Diablo Range to the west, and the Sierra foothills to the east. The San Joaquin River was 
central to the Northern Yokuts territory and livelihood. The river and sloughs brought large quantities of 
fish, mussels, pond turtles, and migrating waterfowl. The Valley also provided a ready supply of 
terrestrial mammals such as tule elk and pronghorn antelope. The political organization of the Northern 
Yokuts was based upon small tribes of around 300 people, with village settlements perched on low 
mounds on or near banks of large watercourses (Cook 1960:242,259,285). Villages were comprised of 
clusters of large semi-subterranean, round or oval single- or multi-family dwellings. Estimates of 
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Northern Valley Yokuts population have been based solely on analogy and range from 11,000 (Kroeber 
1939:137) to 25,100 (Cook 1955:49-68) or 31,404 (Baumhoff 1963:221) persons. 


During the Spanish and Mexican periods (1769-1846), traditional lifeways changed dramatically and led 
to a severe decline in Yokuts population. Between 1805 and 1820 the Northern Yokuts were brought into 
the missions at San Jose, Santa Clara, Soledad, San Juan Bautista, and San Antonio (Merriam 1955:188- 
225, 1968:48-77). Within the mission system Indians worked as laborers and were prevented from 
practicing traditional rituals and subsistence strategies. Following secularization of the mission system 
some of the Northern Yokuts tried to return to their traditional territory, but many of their villages had 
been destroyed and they found it impossible to return to their traditional subsistence strategies. In 1833, 
malaria spread through the valley and killed thousands of Indians. 


With the U.S. annexation of California in 1848 came the near total disappearance of native people from 
the San Joaquin Valley. While thousands of gold seekers poured over the Sierra Nevada, American 
settlers began to invade the Valley, ruthlessly displacing the remaining Yokuts populations. The Yokuts 
open-valley habitat made them extremely vulnerable, and there was no way for them to escape the full 
force of Euroamerican settlement (Wallace 1978:460). In 1851 the tribes agreed to relinquish their 
ancestral lands in exchange for reservations and payments in goods. Treaties were signed by Yokuts 
groups: Hewchi, Chawchila, and Pitackhu, and possibly a fourth, the Coconoon, but the treaties were 
never ratified by the United States. Conditions worsened until Federal authorities finally set aside tracts 
of land in 1873 called the Tule River Reservation in Southern Yokuts territory. Additional rancherias 
were founded between 1912 and 1921 outside Northern Yokuts territory that included Picayune 
Rancheria, Table Mountain Rancheria, and Santa Rosa Rancheria. 


Southern Valley Yokuts 


The Southern Valley Yokuts occupied territory in the southern portion of the San Joaquin Valley from the 
lower Kings River to the Tehachapi Mountains. Their territory was largely a slough-marsh environment 
consisting of the Tulare, Buena Vista, and Kern Lakes, their connecting sloughs, and the lower portions of 
the Kings, Kaweah, Tule, and Kern Rivers (Wallace 1978:448). At the beginning of the historic period at 
least 15 Yokuts groups inhabited the area, each with a separate language (Kroeber 1925:478-483). Each 
of the groups averaged 350 persons for a total population of 5,250. 


In 1772 Pedro Fages led an expedition through Southern Valley Yokuts territory. Additional expeditions 
did not occur until around 1802, when the Franciscans were looking for potential mission locations. The 
tribes along the lakes surprisingly did not come under the control of the Franciscan missionaries, though 
some of the Tachi, Telamni, and others ended up relocating to the missions. In 1833 a malaria epidemic 
swept the valley with an estimated mortality rate of 75 percent (Wallace 1978:460). In 1851 the tribes 
relinquished their lands for reservations and goods but the treaties were never ratified by the United States 
Senate (Heizer 1972:26-37). A series of unsuccessful reservations was created, and it was not until 1873 
that the Tule River Reservation was created in Tulare Country (outside the Planning Area), which is now 
home to the majority of Southern Valley Yokuts. By 1905 the population of the Tule River Reservation 
totaled 154 persons. In 1970 approximately 325 Yokuts resided on Tule River Reservation. The Tule 
River Reservation currently has over 800 members. 


In 1934, the Santa Rosa Rancheria was established on about 40 acres in Lemoore, California (outside the 
Planning Area) with about forty Yokuts. For many years, those on the reservations lived in impoverished 
conditions. In 1983, the tribe established a gaming casino that has helped provide jobs and economic 
stability to the reservation. The Tachi Yokuts of the Santa Rosa Rancheria are currently the only 
federally recognized tribe that is consulting with the BLM on a semi-regular basis regarding the Planning 
Area. No formal consultation protocol has been established between the Tachi Yokuts and the BLM. 
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3.13.3.3 History 
Central Coast Management Area 
(The following is drawn primarily from Archives and Architecture 1992.) 


The process of Spanish settlement of the Santa Clara Valley began in 1769 with the initial exploration by 
Sergeant Jose Ortega of the Portola Expedition. Subsequent Spanish explorers noted the desirable 
settlement conditions of the Santa Clara Valley, including rich bottomlands, numerous Indian settlements, 
available timber, and a constant source of freshwater. In 1777, Jose Joaquin Moraga and Fray Tomas de 
la Pefia established Mission Santa Clara on the west bank of the Guadalupe River. Within a year, El 
Pueblo de San Jose de Guadalupe was located on the river’s east bank. The Guadalupe River became the 
boundary between the lands controlled by the mission and the pueblo. 


El Pueblo de San Jose de Guadalupe was the first civil settlement established by the Spanish in 
California. Market Street Plaza in downtown San Jose is the site of the former El Pueblo de San Jose de 
Guadalupe; an initial site was established further north but relocated after flooding from the Guadalupe 
River. Its primary function was to supplement the crops grown by the missions to support the garrisons at 
Monterey and San Francisco. The common lands surrounding the pueblo were used primarily for grazing 
the livestock of the pueblo inhabitants. The early colonists planted crops of corn, beans, wheat, hemp, 
and flax, and set out small vineyards and orchards. Surplus crops were traded in Monterey for 
manufactured goods shipped from Spain and Mexico. Rudimentary industrial activities included grist 
milling, wine and brandy making, hemp processing, and soap making. As the cattle herds increased, the 
hide and tallow trade became an important element in California’s economy. 


The colonists’ homes, small adobe structures, were clustered in proximity to the course of the acequia, 
around the market square, and at the crossing of the roads to Monterey, Mission Santa Clara, and the 
embarcadero at Alviso. The major transportation routes during this period were little more than trails. 
They included El Camino Real, which connected the pueblo and Mission Santa Clara with the presidios at 
Monterey and Yerba Buena (San Francisco). This road was later extended to Mission San Jose, which 
was established in 1789. State Route 17 roughly follows the route of the old Spanish trail between 
Mission Santa Clara and Mission Santa Cruz. This road through the Santa Cruz Mountains was originally 
an old Indian trail that was improved by mission Indians in 1791 under the direction of the padres. 
Mission Santa Cruz was established in 1791 on what is now the Mission Hill area in the City of Santa 
Cruz. The Spanish secular community was added in 1797 to provide a military presence to protect 
against the threat of Russian expansion. 


In 1822 governmental control over Spanish California was relinquished to the new Mexican government 
and gradual secularization of the missions and mission lands began to take place. To promote 
colonization of lands away from the mission areas, the Mexican government issued 38 land grants 
between 1833 and 1845 in the Santa Clara Valley. When a citizen was granted rancho land, he was 
required to occupy the property and build a dwelling within a certain period. Many of the ranchos in the 
Santa Clara Valley had received provisional grants from the alcalde several years before the official 
petition to the governor. Each rancho had a hacienda that was, in many cases, a self-supporting village, 
comprising the main rancho residence, laborer housing, corrals, grist mill (tahona), tannery, and other 
structures surrounded by vineyards and cultivated fields. 


A California ranchero and his vaqueros, overseeing immense acreage and herds of cattle, spent many 


hours on horseback, the favored form of transportation. Cattle, allowed to range freely, were rounded up 
twice a year during a rodeo: in spring to brand the calves, and during late summer for slaughter. A rodeo 
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was often an occasion for socializing with the neighboring rancho families. With fiesta and fandango, 
rodeo festivities often lasted a week or more. 


In the early years of the province, the slaughter (matanza) was solely for domestic needs. Cattle supplied 
beef to be eaten fresh or dried for future use; hides for shoes, lariats, and outerwear; fat for cooking; and 
tallow for candy and soap. During the period of Mexican rule, the matanza became more systematic and 
extensive. Hides were carefully stripped from the carcasses, and lard and tallow were rendered. Lard was 
retained for domestic use, and tallow was saved for export. Between 75 and 100 pounds of tallow were 
obtained from each carcass. In trade, tallow brought 6 cents per pound. Hides brought from one to three 
dollars each; they become known as "California banknotes.” The malodorous killing fields could be 
detected for miles and attracted vultures, coyotes, and other scavengers that fed on the unwanted flesh. 


With the relaxation of immigration regulations by the Mexican government in 1828, more foreigners 
began to settle in California, frequently marrying the daughters of local landowners. The first overland 
migration arrived in California in 1841, and the Santa Clara Valley or Monterey was often their 
destination after leaving the virtually empty Sacramento Valley. The presence of a growing American 
population allowed for relatively easy occupation of California by American forces following the 
Mexican War in 1846. 


The Early American period on California’s Central Coast is bracketed by the military conquest of 
California in 1846 and the completion of the transcontinental railroad in 1869. This period is dominated 
by the superimposition of American culture on the former Hispanic culture. Closely following the 
American annexation of California in 1848 through the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the discovery of 
gold in the Sierra Nevada foothills prompted a sudden and tremendous influx of population to the state. 
This event accelerated California statehood, achieved in 1850, with San Jose serving as the first state 
capital. 


As the productivity of the placer mines fell off and enthusiasm for gold mining began to wane, many 
immigrants began to look to the cities and fertile range lands as sources of income. Until the drought of 
1864, stock raising continued to be the primary economic activity in the Santa Clara Valley. More 
intensive stock farming began in the 1860s, when cattle were moved from the foothill pastures to valley 
feed yards until ready for marketing. On a smaller scale, sheep raising paralleled the cattle industry. 
Sheep populations peaked during the 1870s, and the number declined thereafter as farmlands extended 
and markets for local wool and mutton decreased. 


Wheat became the agricultural staple in San Jose after the Gold Rush. By 1854, Santa Clara County was 
producing 30 percent of California’s total wheat crop. Other grains crops, primarily barley and oats, 
followed wheat in productivity. As in all farmed areas of early California, the completion of a railroad 
line connecting rural areas to urban centers greatly boosted the entire agricultural economy and ushered in 
a new era of land use to Santa Clara Valley. The first railroad line in the region was completed between 
San Francisco and San Jose in 1864, followed a few years later with the completion of the Central Pacific 
Railroad line from San Jose to Niles, connecting San Jose with the transcontinental railroad, in 1869. 


The pioneer canning industry was begun in residential San Jose by Dr. James Dawson in 1871. The fruit 
canning and packing industry quickly grew to become the urban counterpart of the valley's orchards. 
Other support industries such as box, basket, and can factories were also established. Orchard and food 
processing machinery and spraying equipment also became important local industries. W. C. Anderson 
started a canning machinery factory (Anderson Prune Dipping Co.) in 1890. The fruit industry came to 
dominate the lives and livelihoods of most residents in both city and county by the turn of the twentieth 
century. Early industrial development was located near shipping points and transportation lines. 
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Improvements in transportation during this period, such as the introduction of the automobile in Santa 
Clara Valley in the late 1890s, were a major influence on developmental patterns. 


Rural ranching as way of life prevailed not only in the central coastal valleys but also along the coast 
itself. Augmented by whaling and fishing, coal mining and lime production, and early logging, livestock 
production remained the primary industry along the north coast of central California until after 1900, 
when irrigation and transportation improvements led to the rapid development of a dairy farming industry 
north of Santa Cruz. In 1901 Swiss-Italian dairy farmers Louis Moretti and Jeremiah Respini established 
the Coast Dairies & Land Company, formed not only for purposes of incorporated dairying but for the 
development of logging and other extractive industries (Environmental Science Associates 2001). A 
portion of the Coast Dairies land was utilized by the Standard Portland Cement Company to quarry 
limestone and for the construction of an immense cement plant in 1905. The 1906 earthquake and the 
following tremendous demand for both concrete and lumber ultimately proved very profitable for the 
Coast Dairies Land Co. In addition to their dairies and interests in the cement company and the San 
Vicente Logging Company, Moretti and Respini owned several company towns associated with these 
industries: Bella Vista, San Vicente (later Davenport) and New Town. Before the onset of World War I, 
however, the Swiss dairymen returned to Switzerland, leaving the land company in the hands of managers 
who continued to lease the property until it could be sold. Although Coast Dairies continued to profit 
throughout the 1920s, the Depression of the 1930s coupled with more restrictive legislation on dairy 
cattle and products led to the eventual decline of its dairy farms. The cement plant, however, continued to 
function as an important and successful local industry through World War II and for several decades after. 
Because the incorporated land, now encompassing 6,770 acres, was difficult to subdivide and even more 
difficult to sell as one property, the Coast Dairies somehow remained intact for the next 70 years and was 
recently acquired (1998) by a cooperative of public land trusts. 


Also located on the central coast, the land area comprising today’s FOPL was surrounded by the ranches 
of Californios and was likely used during the nineteenth century for cattle grazing. In 1917 the United 
States War Department acquired a 200-acre tract near today’s State Route | and called it Camp Clayton; 
during that same year a larger, adjacent property (15,610 acres) was purchased from the David Jacks 
Corporation for the establishment of an artillery range, later known as the Gigling Field Artillery Target 
Range (Lapp et al. 1993; Swernoff 1982). Both reservations were largely unimproved and were used by 
cavalry regiments for counter-insurgency training until the late 1930s (Roberts and Zahniser 1980). In 
1933 both properties were renamed Camp Ord in honor of Civil War Commander Major General Otho 
Cresap Ord (Swernoff 1982). Before and during World War II, permanent buildings were constructed on 
the camp using assistance from the federal Works Project Administration (WPA); most of these buildings 
are now located in the portion of Fort Ord known as the East Garrison. Becoming a permanent 
reservation (Fort Ord) in 1940, the reservation was expanded to over 28,000 acres and continued to be 
used for training of infantry and field artillery divisions. Fort Ord was formally closed for military use in 
the early 1990s and is gradually undergoing privatization. 


Following World War I, Santa Clara Valley entered a period of great posterity characterized by a spirit of 
“boosterism.” Three projects were initiated in 1929 that spurred growth: the development of a water 
conservation program, the connection of the Bayshore Freeway between San Jose and San Francisco, and 
the establishment of Moffett Field as a U.S. Navy dirigible base. All these projects were in place by 
1939. Population growth continued to expand the many urban boundaries as orchards were replaced by 
residential developments. 


Salinas Management Area 


The rugged coastal region south of Monterey Bay was first explored in 1769 by Gaspar de Portola as he 
made his way north from San Diego to find the bay of Monterey. Portola entered the coastal area via 
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Gaviota Pass, following the Nacimiento and San Antonio Rivers and reaching the Salinas River at a point 
near King City. Based on Portola’s travels and explorations of Monterey Bay, the Mission San Carlos 
Borromeo and a Spanish presidio were established in Monterey the following year (1770). Father 
Junipero Serra moved Mission San Carlos south to Carmel the following year, and also founded the 
Mission San Antonio de Padua inland along the San Antonio River. In 1776 a small colony of Spanish 
settlers were led into Alta California by Juan Bautista de Anza and the de Anza historic trail or El] Camino 
Real was established from San Gabriel in Los Angeles, through San Luis Obispo, to Carmel and on to 
San Francisco. Most of the subsequent missions in central California were built on or near the El Camino 
Real (now the Juan Bautista de Anza National Historic Trail). 


In 1822, Spanish rule of Alta California was relinquished to the new Mexican government and gradual 
secularization of the missions and mission lands began to take place. Between 1777 and 1846, 
approximately 20 land grants in the Salinas MA were awarded to Spanish or Mexican citizens. Their 
owners developed large ranchos with large herds of cattle and fine horses, centered around a hacienda or 
ranch complex with vineyards and cultivated fields. Remains of adobe dwellings, tanneries, gristmills 
and walled fields still remain in many locations around Salinas and along the Salinas and San Antonio 
Rivers. 


In the 1830s and 1840s more Americans and other foreigners began to settle in California, paving the way 
for the acquisition of California by the United States following the Mexican War of 1846. The 
annexation of California and the gold rush that followed shortly thereafter brought a tremendous influx of 
population to the state from all over the world. Gradually the culture of the Spanish-Mexican Californios 
in central California was replaced by American settlement as the ranchos were subdivided and sold or 
simply lost to those who challenged the validity of the poorly surveyed initial land grants. Cattle, sheep 
and wheat formed the primary economy of southern Monterey County throughout the latter half of the 
nineteenth century and into the early twentieth century. Between World War I and World War II, large 
tracts of land were set aside for the Fort Hunter Liggett and Camp Roberts military reservations, which 
have remained active to the present. 


San Benito Management Area 


The San Benito MA encompasses all of San Benito County except the far eastern side which lies in the 
southwestern part of the San Joaquin MA. In 1797 the Spanish padres founded Mission San Juan 
Bautista in the San Juan Valley, where the native population was sufficiently high to attract a large 
community of neophytes to the mission fold. The settlement of San Juan (now San Juan Bautista), was 
established adjacent to the mission in 1836 by interim governor of California Jose Castro. After the 
American occupation of California, San Juan became a popular stopping place on the way to the mining 
regions in the Sierra Nevada. Large ranch properties were first developed during the rancho days; several 
of the larger Mexican land grants were owned by Don Francisco Pacheco for whom Pacheco Pass is 
named. As in other inland areas, settlers in this region relied on an economy of cattle, sheep, and grain 
production boosted by rail transportation, which arrived in the late 1860s and early 1870s. 


The New Idria Quicksilver Mine is located in the San Benito MA on the slope below San Carlos Peak. It 
is not known when this ore deposit was first discovered, but it is thought that the native population was 
making use of it before the arrival of the Spanish. In the 1850s and 1860s, the mine boomed due to the 
great demand for cinnabar or quicksilver used in the gold amalgamation process, and the New Idria 
employed between 200 and 300 men. A good part of southern San Benito County supported this 
extensive mining operation. Dozens of freight wagons passed daily along the road through Panoche 
Valley between New Idria and San Juan, 68 miles away, and the route was soon lined with settlements, 
including the small station of Tres Pinos, now called Paicines. The quicksilver mines were operated by 
the New Idria Mining and Chemical Company until their closure in 1972. 
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In 1868 a group of homesteaders purchased 21,000 acres of the Rancho San Justo from Colonel W. W. 
Hollister and in the center of it plotted out the new townsite of Hollister. T. S. Hawkins, a prominent 
member of the homestead association, found it inconvenient to travel the distance to the county seat at 
Monterey to conduct legal business and lobbied for a new county. With the backing of the San Justo 
Homestead Association his request was approved, and San Benito County was formed in 1874 from a part 
of Monterey County; the county seat was placed at Hollister. 


San Joaquin Management Area 


Historically the southern portion of the San Joaquin Management Area was isolated from major 
population and transportation centers in California and therefore remained largely unsettled until the mid- 
eighteenth century. The region’s hilly and relatively dry terrain also made it less hospitable to 
development. The first Euroamericans in the region were Spanish explorers, reaching the southern San 
Joaquin Valley under the leadership of Pedro Fages in 1772. The early 1800s were the most active period 
of Spanish exploration in the San Joaquin Valley, followed by limited trapping expeditions. 


The earliest permanent settlers in the foothills of the South Coast Ranges were Mexican citizens and 
Californios. One of the area’s early settlers was Francisco Jose Rivera who in 1841 was granted land that 
became Rancho de San Luis Gonzaga. The 19,757-hectare (48,821-acre) rancho straddled present-day 
Santa Clara and Merced counties, and originally bordered Los Banos Creek. In 1843, after Rivera failed 
to meet the stipulations of his grant (building a house and occupying the land), the U.S. Government 
transferred the land to Juan Pacheco Perez and Jose Maria Mejia. Three days later Mejia transferred his 
interests to Juan Pacheco who in turn built a home on the property (later known as the Rancho San Luis 
Gonzaga Adobe). 


Mexican Governor Manuel Micheltorena granted a second tract of land in this region in 1844. 
Micheltorena granted 11 square leagues to Julian Ursua and Pedro Romero; the grant was called Panoche 
de San Juan y los Carrisalitos. The 8,903-hectare (22,000-acre) rancho passed through a number of hands 
until the late 1870s, at which time Daniel Hernandez acquired the land and ran a sheep ranch. J. M. 
Arburua, a descendant of Ursua, purchased the rancho in 1884, and the Arburua family raised sheep there 
through the 1980s. 


The San Joaquin Valley has many important landmarks related to the area’s Spanish Colonial and 
Mexican heritage, but one of the more famous (or infamous) in the Planning Area is the Joaquin Rocks 
(also known as “Tres Piedras” or Three Rocks) located in the Coast Range approximately 16 miles north 
of Coalinga, in Fresno County. Joaquin Rocks and the nearby Cantua Canyon area were reportedly used 
at different times as a horse holding area and hideout by bandits Joaquin Murieta and Tiburcio Vasquez. 
Historically the name Joaquin Murieta was associated with a gang of approximately 80 Californio men 
(and several women) that, in the 1840s and 1850s, captured and drove horses (both wild and stolen) from 
all over central California south toward Mexico (Chavez et al. 1986). During the Gold Rush this gang 
became known for horse raiding, robberies and occasional murders, and from these crimes rose the legend 
of Joaquin Murieta, a Mexican “Robin Hood” figure who reputedly robbed and murdered in retaliation for 
injustices suffered by he and his family at the hands of rogue gold miners. In 1853 the newly formed 
California Rangers, under the direction of Captain Harry Love, tracked the outlaw horse gang to their 
stronghold at Cantua Creek where they claimed to have killed Joaquin Murieta himself (Chavez et al. 
1986). 


Greater numbers of Euroamerican settlers moved to the western San Joaquin Valley in the 1860s and 
1870s, beginning in Pleasant Valley, near Coalinga. Large ranching enterprises such as the Domengine 
Ranch, which spread from the Coast Range east to Fresno and covered more than 10,000 acres, proceeded 
to monopolize the western part of the San Joaquin Valley during this period. Cattle baron Henry Miller 
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(i.e., Miller & Lux) also used thousands of acres of land throughout this region as part of his cattle- 
ranching empire. The foothills were best suited to grazing sheep and cattle, although improved irrigation, 
other agronomic advances, and the inception of rail and truck transport in twentieth-century San Joaquin 
Valley made row crops a viable pursuit during this time. Whereas families or small companies often ran 
sheep and cattle ranchos, large corporate interests increasingly dominated farming on the western margin 
of the Valley. 


While ranching and farming remains a significant enterprise in the southwestern portion of the San 
Joaquin Management Area, petroleum production represents a second lucrative local industry. The 
Coalinga area was the site of one of California’s biggest early oil booms. The Coast Range Oil Company 
of Los Angeles sank one of the first wells in 1890 in the Oil City field, a few miles northeast of present- 
day Coalinga. The well produced for two days then went dry. In 1896, Chansler and Canfield drilled the 
first big well, also in the Oil City field. From this point on, the oil industry grew dramatically in the 
Coalinga vicinity. In the late 1890s, a pipeline was built from Oil City south to a Southern Pacific 
railroad station near Coalinga, where the oil was loaded into tank cars for export. As new oil fields were 
discovered, large oil companies became more commonplace, and large pipelines were constructed to 
move oil across the South Coast Ranges to ports on the Pacific Ocean. In September 1904, the Coalinga 
Oil and Transportation Company began construction of the 104 mile six-inch diameter pipeline from 
Coalinga to Monterey and was completed in 90 days. The oil was used to fuel steamers at the Monterey 
wharf and also was transported to San Francisco (Cohan 1997). 


Concurrently with this early o11 speculation, coal mining established and funded the infrastructure that 
would facilitate the oil boom. Robinson & Rollins, a British firm, opened a mine on the western side of 
Pleasant Valley. The coal was hauled to the Southern Pacific railroad station in Huron until the Southern 
Pacific extended its line to Alcalde. Narrow-gauge spurs were built from the mine to three loading sites 
called Coaling Stations A, B, and C. When the oil boom took off, Coaling Station A became known as 
the town of Coalinga. 


The abode and operation of sheep and cattle ranches varied during the nineteenth century. Many ranches 
consisted of some acreage occupied by a ranch house and widely distributed ancillary features. Others, 
particularly mid-nineteenth sheep ranches, might consist solely of corrals and watering locations and an 
occasional cabin, although shepherds often slept largely in open air near their herds (Farquhar 2003:277, 
280). 


3.13.4 Current Conditions and Trends 


As of 1984, approximately 6,000 acres of public lands were inventoried to a BLM “Class III” level (e.g., 
complete survey coverage of a given area), covering approximately 2 percent of the total Decision Area at 
that time. Ninety sites were recorded in at least two Management Areas, 53 of which were found 
potentially eligible for listing in the National Register of Historic Places. Locational data are available 
but are contained on confidential, individual archaeological site records. Sites were identified from the 
late prehistoric period, the ethnographic period, and the historic period. Prehistoric sites include small 
and large occupation sites with midden, temporary camp sites, rock shelters, rock art/ceremonial sites, 
bedrock mortar outcrops (BRMs), lithic scatters, historic mining sites, and historic homesteads. 

“Virtually no excavation” had occurred in the Field Office area (BLM 1984), and this statement is still 
largely applicable. 


Since 1984, approximately 451 additional archaeological sites have been recorded throughout the five 
management areas. Only a few sites have been evaluated, and most are assumed eligible for the National 
Register until they are formally evaluated. 
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Moreover, the HFO’s CalBLMx lands exchange program was able to inventory approximately 86,000 
acres for cultural resources, with negative findings on nearly 53,000 acres. The presence of cultural 
resources on the remaining 33,000 acres resulted in the BLM retaining approximately 1,340 acres of the 
proposed exchange land specifically because of its high cultural resource value. Archaeological resources 
withheld from exchange included a prehistoric midden site containing human remains and historic mining 
sites related to mercury and magnesite production. The number of sites in these 1,340 acres is unknown. 


Native California ethnographic tribal groups within the Decision Area include Northern and Southern 
Valley Yokuts, Salinan, Esselen, Costanoan/Ohlone, and Bay Miwok. Although there are no federally 
recognized tribal entities within the Planning Area boundary, the Tachi Yokuts Tribe of Santa Rosa 
Rancheria in Lemoore (Kings County) ranged within the foothills of the western San Joaquin Valley and 
the Diablo Range during the prehistoric and ethnographic periods. The HFO consults with the Tachi tribe 
as undertakings or proposals have the potential to affect their ancestral lands. There are several non- 
federally recognized tribes, groups, and individuals that are recognized by the State of California, and the 
HFO consults with these groups/individuals as BLM policy dictates: to make good-faith efforts in 
consultation (BLM-wide) and contact the California Native American Heritage Commission (BLM in 
California) when projects have the potential to impact Native American archaeological sites, native 
material collection areas, or places of spiritual value. 


3.13.4.1 Central Coast Management Area 
Coast Dairies Property 


The BLM HFO may serve as the managing federal agency for the 6,770-acre Coast Dairies, if acquired, 
that contains many historic properties including several prehistoric archaeological sites and many built 
environment resources (e.g., buildings, ranch complexes, railroads, roads, quarries, dams, bridges) 
distributed over a rural historic landscapes. Environmental Science Associates (2001) completed an 
existing conditions study for the Coast Dairies that provides a comprehensive land use history as well as 
recommendations for inventory and preservation management of its significant cultural resources. Many 
of the upland creek watersheds have significant prehistoric and historic resources, and preliminary 
findings suggest the possibility of a high density of archaeological resources within the Coast Dairies 
(ESA 2001). Very little of the Coast Dairies property has been previously surveyed (less than 3 percent 
or 240 acres). Approximately 20 sites have been identified, mostly lithic scatters with areas of shell 
midden indicating both seasonal and permanent occupation (ESA 2001). 


Fort Ord 


Fort Ord was fully closed and readied for transfer in the 1990s. A 1995 sensitivity study suggested that 
many areas of the former military reservation have a low probability for the presence of archaeological 
resources; however, most of the property remains unsurveyed (Waite 1995). Archaeological site types 
possible on Fort Ord Public Land include prehistoric occupation sites, lithic scatters, resource collecting 
and processing sites, historic wells, and ranch sites with adobe structures. The military-era built 
environment at Fort Ord has been better documented; the East Garrison district (including Whitcher 
Cemetery) and Stilwell Hall have been determined eligible for listing in the National Register. An 
outreach study conducted in 1993 regarding Native American concerns with cultural resources at Fort Ord 
found that several groups of Ohlone (Rumsen, Pajaro Valley, Amah-Mutsun, and Muwekma) and Esselen 
have cultural and historical interest in the property and consider Fort Ord lands to be part of their 
ancestral territories (Whalley 1993). The Native Americans suggested that areas of archaeological 
sensitivity at Fort Ord would likely be along the bluffs and terraces overlooking the Salinas River as well 
as areas surrounding its semi-permanent lakes. No traditional cultural properties were identified at the 
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time, but the Rumsen Ohlone expressed interest in harvesting sedge from various patches on the property 
for traditional basketweaving purposes (Whalley 1993). 


The Juan Bautista de Anza National Historic Trail (Anza NHT) also lies within the Fort Ord Public 
Lands. This trail commemorates the de Anza expedition (1775-1776) that originated in Mexico, crossed 
through the Colorado Desert and continued up through California’s central coast to San Francisco. An 
interpretive panel written in English and Spanish, highlighting the local Native Californian contribution 
and participation in the de Anza expedition, commemorates the 12 miles of trail located on Fort Ord. The 
panel was installed cooperatively by the BLM, the National Park Service, and California State University, 
Monterey Bay. During early management planning for the Anza NHT there was some local Native 
American consultation and coordination with Ann Marie Sayers (non-federally recognized) as well as 
with the San Benito County Historical Society. One comment letter from the Esselen Nation was 
received as well as the HFO (BLM 1986a). Participating State and local agencies in Monterey County 
include Toro County Park, and in Santa Clara County Chitactac-Adams Heritage County Park (BLM 
1986a). In Monterey County, BLM is the sole Federal agency representative for Anza NHT (BLM 
1986a). 


BLM Hollister has additional responsibility to provide support for resource management within the 
offshore California Coastal National Monument (CCNM) along the north-south extent of its Central 
Coast Management Unit. This responsibility extends to archaeological sites that may be located on 
offshore rocks and islands, and to Native American concerns with offshore ancestral sites. At this time it 
is known that at least one prehistoric archaeological site is within the legal boundary and definition of the 
Monument, in northern Monterey County. All cultural resources in the CCNM are being identified and 
managed in accordance with the CCNM RMP (BLM 2005). 


3.13.4.2 San Joaquin Management Area 


In the Panoche Hills, the known sites range from good to poor condition; road building, natural 
weathering, and erosion are the main threats to the resources (BLM 1984). In 1981 (Panoche Hills 
Management Plan, "Addendum: Cultural Resources Report"), a limited field inventory targeting 
prehistoric remains sampled approximately 12 percent of the area with positive results consisting of two 
lithic scatters and two isolated flakes of an unspecified amount. Only one of these lithic scatter sites was 
on BLM land (CA-FRE-1373). A previous archaeological survey for off-highway vehicle (OHV) use 
resulted in the discovery of probable bedrock mortars (CA-SBN-131) and designated as potentially 
National Register-eligible. 


On the north end of the Panoche Hills is the Little Panoche area, which includes the Little Panoche 
Retention Dam, originally part of the Central Valley Project for water distribution in California. 
Currently, this area in managed in part by the California Department of Water Resources and Bureau of 
Reclamation but is in Federal ownership. To the south end of the Panoche Hills is ““Panoche Grande,” or 
“Big Panoche.” This area is where the confluence of Panoche Creek and Silver Creek occurs. Both areas 
(Little Panoche and Big Panoche) are extremely sensitive for cultural resources. Archaeological sites in 
the Little Panoche reservoir area were excavated in the 1960s as part of reservoir construction mitigation, 
providing some of the best archaeological data available for prehistoric Native Californian settlement 
patterning in the west-central San Joaquin Valley. Similarly, sites in the Big Panoche area have the 
potential to yield similarly important archaeological and environmental data about California’s past. In 
fact, in 1997 a fire swept through the Big Panoche area, exposing prehistoric archaeological sites that 
appear to represent a village complex or trade/contact zone dating to at least 500 years old. 


In the Griswold-Tumey Hills Management Unit the sites are in fair condition; road building, natural 
weathering, and erosion are the main impacts to the resources (BLM 1984). In 1980, areas currently 
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designated for OHV use were cursorily examined for cultural resources by inspecting existing vehicle 
routes and adjacent areas. This resulted in the identification of only one BRM site on private land, 
possibly associated with the Northern Valley Yokuts. 


In 1986, a Cultural Resource Management Plan (CRMP) was developed for the Ciervo Hills-Joaquin 
Rocks area and approved for implementation the following year (BLM 1986c). The plan describes 
measures to protect eight archaeological sites identified in the area in response to “ongoing impacts from 
road building, grazing, erosion, natural weathering, and ORV use”. The eight sites discussed in the plan 
are Ciervo Spring (FS-109, CA-FRE-1386, FS-110), Cantua Creek (FS-112, FS-113, FS-114), Joaquin 
Rocks (CA-FRE-83), and Birdwell Rock (CA-FRE-2244). The CRMP also cites the California 
Department of Parks and Recreation archaeological inventory conducted for the Martin Ranch OHV 
study (Dallas 1985) as having identified and 24 new sites in the Cantua Creek area: “The fact that these 
sites represent one of the state’s least understood groups is significant when considering protection and 
conservation of these resources”. 


Impacts to sites in the Ciervo Hills-Joaquin Rocks Management Unit have been primarily a result of cattle 
grazing, road construction, natural weathering and erosion, casual artifact collecting, and OHV use. 
However, the CRMP states that “most of these actions are occurring on a limited scale, and are not 
resulting in significant damage to the resources at this time” (BLM 1986c). One exception to this was 
Birdwell Rock (CA-FRE-2244), a rock art site whose petroglyphs were becoming degraded due to 
weathering of the sandstone surface. The following short-term management objectives were identified in 
the CRMP: (1) monitor the sites, (2) inventory or cultural resources on a regular basis, (3) record Birdwell 
Rock in detail; (4) protect the sites through the use of fences/barriers when significant impacts are 
detected (determined effective in mitigation for cattle and OHVs), and (5) if protection means are 
ineffective, then initiate data recovery. The long-term management objective was to “preserve the 
resources in place for future socio-cultural and scientific use”. CA-FRE-2244, the rock art site at 
Birdwell Rock, was formally documented and placed on the National Register in 2001. BLM monitors 
these sites on a semi-regular basis, biannually or as projects allow. The sites are inventoried under 
Section 110 NHPA as much as possible, and are protected as necessary from natural causers (vegetation 
removal for fire) and human causers (truncated road lengths to limit users from accessing sensitive sites). 
The CA-FRE-2244 site has been recorded and listed on the National Register. 


The Panoche/Coalinga Area of Critical Environmental Concern (ACEC) was originally designated to 
protect the rare, threatened, and endangered species of concern for the Southern San Joaquin Valley and 
to preserve the outstanding paleontological resources in the Panoche Hills, Tumey Hills, and Ciervo Hills. 
Recent findings indicate that prehistoric archaeological sites in this area may date to California’s Middle 
Period, a poorly understood archaeological time period. As such, it has been recognized that the ACEC 
has cultural as well as biological and paleontological resource values. 


Known sites on public lands in the Coalinga Mineral Springs area are in fair to poor condition; road 
construction, grazing, unauthorized collection, and vandalism are the main threats to the resources (BLM 
1984). In 1980, areas currently designated for OHV use were cursorily examined for cultural resources 
by inspecting existing vehicle routes and adjacent areas. No archaeological sites were discovered on 


BLM lands, although a mineral springs resort with relic structures on was identified on adjacent private 
land. 


3.13.4.3 Salinas Management Area 
The majority of known archaeological sites in proximity to the Gabilans-Diablos Mountains are located 


on private land. Known sites on public lands are in fair to good condition; road construction and 
unauthorized collection are the main threats to the resources (BLM 1984). 
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There are few known sites in the Sierra de Salinas area; fire has been the main threat to resources in this 
region (BLM 1984). 


In the Call Mountain-Hernandez Valley area, the known sites on public lands are in poor to good 
condition; road construction, uncontrolled OHV use, and unauthorized collection are the main threats to 
resources (BLM 1984). 


In the Parkfield region there are at least two known sites in fair to poor condition on public lands; mining, 
road construction, and grazing are the main threats to these resources (BLM 1984). Previous 
management decisions to evaluate the “Mine Mountain” area for listing to the National Register and 
prepare a cultural resources management plan (CRMP) for the area were never implemented (BLM 
1984). The Patriquin Mine, a prehistoric archaeological site with a historic mining component, is 
associated with the Mine Mountain area. 


Additionally, recent scoping workshops held for communities in the Salinas MA indicated that Ohlone 
and Salinan Native American groups have an interest in using traditional resource areas on BLM lands; 
for example, in the Williams Hill area. To date BLM has not identified any traditional cultural properties 
(TCPs) in this area. 


3.13.4.4 San Benito Management Area 


In the area around the Pinnacles National Park, known archaeological sites are in poor to fair condition, 
and most are on private land. At least one known prehistoric archaeological site was transferred from the 
BLM to the Pinnacles National Park in 2000. Fire and unauthorized collection are the main threats to 
resources in this region (BLM 1984). 


Select locations in the Laguna Mountain area were cursorily examined in 1980 for cultural resources by 
inspecting existing vehicle routes and adjacent areas. The results included the discovery of one 
‘occupation site with midden’ on BLM land (postulated to be associated with the Chalon Costanoan) and 
three additional occupation sites containing “midden, lithics, BRMs, housepits and groundstone,” located 
off of BLM land. 
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3.14 Paleontological Resources 
3.14.1. Introduction 


This section describes Paleontological Resources in the Planning Area for use by the HFO in resource 
management decisions. As described in the Bureau of Land Management’s (BLM’s) Manual and 
Handbook H-8270-1, General Procedural Guidance for Paleontological Resource Management (BLM 
1998a), the BLM’s objectives for paleontological resource management is to manage scientific, 
educational, and recreational values, and to mitigate adverse impacts. These objectives are met through 
land use planning processes that include: 


e Identifying areas and geological units (e.g., formations, members) containing paleontological 
resources; 


e Evaluating the potential of areas to contain vertebrate fossils or noteworthy occurrences of 
invertebrate or plant fossils; 


e Developing management recommendations (including mitigation measures in specific locations) 
to promote the scientific, educational, and recreational uses of fossils on public lands and mitigate 
resource conflicts; and 


e Developing strategies to regularly monitor public lands where important paleontological localities 
have been identified (H-8270-1). 


Emphasis for evaluation of the significance of fossils is placed on uniqueness, whether fossils are in 
stratigraphic context that contribute to the body of paleontologic knowledge, and whether fossil 
occurrences may individually have low significance but contribute individually or collectively to the body 
of data that allows resource management and resource preservation. In addition, the public benefits and 
public expectations arising from fossil scientific, recreational, and educational values are evaluated 
(H-8270-1). Management recommendations and mitigation measures for paleontological resources are 
discussed further in Section 4.14, “Paleontological Resources.” 


3.14.2 Regulatory Framework 
Paleontological Resources are protected under several regulations and policies, described below: 
e Under policy specified in the BLM Manual and Handbook H-8270-1 (July 1998) geologic 


formations are ranked according to paleontological potential (general description): 


- Condition 1 is applied to areas known to contain fossil localities, and special consideration is 
given for known resources in need of evaluation. 


- Condition 2 is applied to areas with exposures of geologic rock units known to have produced 
fossils elsewhere. 


- Condition 3 is applied to areas, based on surficial geology, unlikely to produce fossils. 


e The Archaeological and Historic Data Preservation Act of 1974 (P.L. 86-253 as amended by 
P.L. 93-921, 16 USC 469) Act of May 24, 1974 (88 Stat 174, Section 3 a0, 4a) provides for the 
survey, recovery, and preservation of significant scientific, prehistoric, historic, archaeological, or 
paleontological data when such data may be destroyed or irreparably lost due to a federal, 
federally licensed, or federally funded project. 
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e The Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 (Section 30) provides for protection of the interests of the 
United States. Natural resources, including paleontological resources, are generally considered as 
such interests. The BLM, as lead federal agency for issuance of grants of right-of-way on federal 
lands under Section 28 of the Mineral Leasing Act, also addresses requirements for protection of 
paleontological and other natural and cultural resources as conditions for these grants. 


e Antiquities Act of 1906 (16 U.S.C. 431-433). The Antiquities Act provides that penalties shall 
be assessed against "any person who shall appropriate, excavate, injure or destroy any historic or 
prehistoric ruin or monument, or any object of antiquity, situated on lands owned or controlled by 
the Government of the United States" except as granted permission by the appropriate secretary 
of the department having jurisdiction; authorizes the President to establish national monuments 
for the preservation of "historic landmarks, historic and prehistoric structures, and other objects of 
historic or scientific interest" on lands owned or controlled by the government; and permits the 
examination, excavation, or gathering of antiquities from government property by recognized 
scientific or educational institutions in accordance with uniform rules defined in the act. 


e Federal Caves Protection Act of 1988. The purpose of this Act is to secure, protect, and 
preserve significant caves on Federal lands for the perpetual use, enjoyment, and benefit of all 
people; and to foster increased cooperation and exchange of information between governmental 
authorities and those who utilize caves located on Federal lands for scientific, education, or 
recreational purposes. 


3.14.3 Regional Setting 


Since the first major paleontological discovery of a nearly complete plesiosaur in the Moreno Formation 
in 1937, both the Moreno and Temblor Formations have produced many fossils that are either endemic, 
unique, or serve as guide fossils (Staebler 1981). The most recent discovery of a major locality occurred 
in 2004, in the Temblor Formation, and produced more than 1,200 vertebrate fossils during excavation 
activities (BLM 2004c). The Tumey Formation has also produced unique fossils within the Planning 
Area, making it another scientifically significant resource (Staebler 1981). Most major localities within 
the Moreno and Temblor Formations are included within the Panoche/Coalinga Area of Critical 
Environmental Concern (ACEC). The proposed Panoche/Coalinga ACEC expansion would include the 
locality discovered in 2004. 


3.14.4 Current Conditions and Trends 
3.14.4.1 Paleontological Setting 


The Paleontological Resources of the Planning Area came to the attention of scientists and the public in 
1937 by the discovery of a nearly complete skeleton of a plesiosaur (Staebler 1981). Since that time, the 
area has been studied periodically by the University of California, the California Institute of Technology, 
the Los Angeles County Museum, and California State University (Staebler 1981; BLM 1987). A large 
variety of vertebrates, invertebrates, plants, and microfossils have been identified within the Planning 
Area. Findings in the Panoche and Ciervo Hills within the Panoche/Coalinga ACEC in particular were 
considered historically significant in that they represented the ‘first of its kind’ or the ‘best representation’ 
of a particular species or suite of species (Staebler 1981; BLM 2005a). Significant fossils species that 
have been identified within the ACEC include plesiosaurs, mosasurs, hadrosaurs, desmostylids, whales, 
turtles, bony fish, and other terrestrial species (Staebler 1981; BLM 1987). A partial list of fossils 
identified during field surveys in the Planning Area is included in Table 3.14-1. 
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Table 3.14-1 Fossils Identified within the Planning Area (Partial List) 


Taxon information | —‘RockUnit 


Mollusca, Ammonites, Pelecypods Panoche Formation, Moreno 
Formation 


Mosasaur (similar to crocodile, 15- Plotosaurus Moreno Formation 
30 feet long with fins rather than 
legs) 


Hadrosaur (“duck-billed" dinosaurs) 
Turtle; Tortoise 
Shark 


Common Name (Description) 
Mollusk 


Plesiosaur (aquatic reptile) 


Adocus sp. Moreno and Temblor Formation 


(Multiple) Moreno Formation, Temblor 
Formation 

Desmostylid/related to sea cows and Desmostylus, Paleoparadoxia Temblor Formation, Tumey 

manatees/(scientific interest) Formation 

Bony fish Multiple sp. Multiple Formations 

Birds Passeriformes, Podicepidae, Temblor Formation 

Anatidae, Branta 
Lagomorpha Temblor Formation 


Large camel, camel Miolabis, Camelidae Temblor Formation 
Elephant proboscidean Temblor Formation 


Horse/pronghorn Merycodontine, Desmatippus, Temblor Formation 
Equus, Archaeohippus 


Mollusk Mollusca , Ammonites, Pelecypods Temblor Formation 
Protozoa Foraminifera Not Identified 


Dog Canidae larger borophagine, Martes Temblor Formation 
microtomarctus 
Badgers, otters, skunks, weasels, and Mustelidae Temblor Formation 


relatives 
Pseudaelurus marshi Temblor Formation 


Rodents 


Snake 
Plants 


Coluber, Masticophis 


Rhinocerotidae 


Sources: Staebler 1981; BLM 2004; BLM field reports 1979-1988. 


Crabs, woodlice, lobster 
Sponge 


Bear 


D 


Sea Lion 


Weasel 
(Similar to the Silver dollar) 


= ‘@) 
2 &. 
2. an 
a 


Rhinoscerus (similar to rhinoceros) 
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3.14.4.2 Geologic Setting 


The Planning Area is within the Coast Range Physiographic Province of California, an area parallel to the 
Pacific Ocean, with the ocean boundary to the west and the great valley to the east (USGS 2005). It is 
characterized by northwest-southeast trending faults and mountain ranges (Staebler 1981; USGS 2005). 
From the Upper Cretaceous time period through the Miocene epoch much of Planning Area was 
periodically covered by the shallow, warm seas, which allowed sediment to wash onto the area from the 
low-lying continent to the east (Staebler 1981). This is evident in the San Joaquin Management Area that 
shows great thickness of Jurassic age or younger marine and terrestrial sedimentary deposits. 


The rock formations created from these processes cover the transition form the Mesozoic to Cenozoic era 
at the end of the Cretaceous time period, which includes the great extinction of life including the 
dinosaurs; few places in the world have deposition of rocks during that time period that are conformable 
(Staebler 1981). Three of these rock formations, the Moreno, Temblor, and Tumey Formations, are 
highly fossiliferous and/or have provided unique information to the field of paleontology (Staebler 1981). 
The Moreno Formation in particular covers the end of the Mesozoic era and has produced plesiosaurs, 
mosasaurs, and ammonites (Staebler 1981). The Temblor Formation has produced significant amounts of 
vertebrate materials, including desmostylids and multiple terrestrial animals from the middle Miocene age 
(Staebler 1981; BLM 2004). Table 3.14-2 provides brief descriptions of paleontologicaly sensitive rock 
formations identified within the Planning Area. 


The primary causes of paleontological resource damage are road construction, unauthorized collection, 
fire, and natural weathering and erosion (BLM 2005b). The locality discovered in 2004 was identified 
during pad construction for a new electrical transmission line (BLM 2005b). 


Current BLM information regarding rock units in the HFO focuses on units within the Panoche/Coalinga 
ACEC area. Work in other areas would require an evaluation of geologic units by a BLM qualified 
paleontologist in the State of California to determine the condition number of those rock units. 


3.14.4.3 Area of Critical Environmental Concern 


One of the 1984 RMP decisions was to develop plans for the Panoche-Coalinga ACEC, which was 
approved in 1987. During early scoping efforts, a letter dated September 10, 1981 from California State 
University, Fresno, Professor Art Staebler (now Emeritus) was sent to HFO (Folsom at that time) with 
determinations of ‘most sensitive’ paleontological areas (BLM 2005b). At that time, Dr. Staebler 
identified T15S, R12E Sections 29, 30, 31, and NW1/4 of 32 MDBM. The fossil finds in this portion of 
the Planning Area included a “dinosaur skull” and mosasaurs (BLM 2005b). Other significant areas were 
identified in the Tumey Hills: T15S, R12E Section 32 MDBM, south of Silver Creek; and T16S, R12E 
Sections 4, 5, 8, and 9 MDBM (BLM 2005b). The Los Angeles County Museum collected a hadrosaur 
specimen from Section 32, T16S, R12E, collected before 1940 in the Moreno Formation (BLM 2005b). 
The locality discovered in 2004 is currently proposed to be added to the ACEC (T16S, R13E, Section 16). 
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3.15 Social and Economic Conditions 
3.15.1 Introduction 


This section discusses the social and economic environments within the Planning Area and the ways in 
which public lands and public land resources administered by the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) 
interact with that environment. The social and economic indicators discussed include demographic 
factors, employment, and income, as well as some non-quantifiable elements such as quality of life, 
traditions, and life styles. 


3.15.2 Regulatory Framework 


Executive Order (EO) 12898, Federal Actions to Address Environmental Justice in Minority and Low- 
Income Populations (Federal Register 1994), requires that disproportionately high and adverse health or 
environmental impacts on minority and low-income populations be avoided or minimized to the extent 
feasible. EO 12898 requires Federal agencies to achieve environmental justice by identifying and 
addressing disproportionately high and adverse human health and environmental effects, including the 
interrelated socioeconomic effects of their programs, policies, and activities on minority populations and 
low-income populations in the United States. 


3.15.3 Regional Setting 


Throughout most of the western United States where public lands are located, the resident population 
within the administrative boundaries of a Field Office is small, and the public land area is often the major 
component of the total land area. However, the 12 counties in which the Hollister Field Office (HFO) 
lands are located — Alameda, Contra Costa, Fresno, Merced, Monterey, San Benito, San Francisco, San 
Joaquin, San Mateo, Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, and Stanislaus — have a resident population of over eight 
million, and the HFO administers only 2.5 percent of the total land area, about 274,000 acres. 


This very large population has implications for public land management: it represents the potential user 
and customer base that is within about a two-hour drive of most public lands, but it does not provide a 
useful context for discussion of socioeconomic conditions. The number of people and the size of the 
economy associated with that population dwarf any of the social and economic contributions that might 
be made by public land resources. To facilitate discussion of socioeconomic conditions, two smaller local 
analysis areas have been defined — the Central Coast and the Diablo Range — each of which focuses on 
distinct tracts of public land. The Central Coast analysis area includes Monterey and Santa Cruz Counties 
and focuses on acquired lands within Fort Ord and the soon-to-be-acquired Coast Dairies lands. The 
Diablo Range analysis area includes San Benito, Fresno, and Merced Counties and has the largest block 
of public land in the HFO, located in the Diablo Range west of Interstate 5, north of the town of Coalinga 
and south of the town of Los Banos. 


3.15.4 Current Conditions and Trends 
3.15.4.1 Demographics 


Table 3.15-1 indicates the populations in the counties within the HFO, in California, and in the U.S in the 
years 1990, 2000, and 2004. The population of the HFO is large because it includes most of the San 
Francisco Bay Area. Almost a quarter of California’s total population resides within the Planning Area. 
The rate of population growth within the Planning Area was about the same as that for the entire state 
from 1990 to 2000 but dropped below the State rate after 2000. For both periods, the State and the region 
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grew at a faster rate than the nation. Population growth in the 1990s moved at a more rapid pace in the 
counties surrounding the Bay Area, probably reflecting a move to more affordable residential and 
commercial property on the part of families and businesses. San Benito County, of which Hollister is the 
county seat, grew faster than any other county in the Planning Area because, according to most reports, 
the northern part of the county became a bedroom community for people working in Santa Clara County 
and beyond. 


Table 3.15-1 Total Population, by County, in the Planning 


Area 
2000-04 
3.4 
806,315 6.3 
(San Benito meet | sc. 11heleos;750°6 | 5735300 | 45 7a Eo 
San Francisco | 723,187_| 780,963 | 795.180 | 80 | 18 
13.5 
USi(tuil) aan (meds TMM ae | 293.7 6. | 13. ae 


In rough terms, the population described in the table represents the population within a two-hour drive of 
the public lands administered by the HFO and thus a pool of potential public land users and customers. 
Although many of the area residents may not even know BLM lands are located nearby, the sheer size of 
the pool speaks to the potential demand for public land resources, in particular, recreation resources. 
Discussions with area residents, public land users, and BLM staff indicate that, in fact, recreationists 
come from as far as Southern California to recreate on public lands in the HFO. 


The populations of the counties and major cities and towns in the two regional analysis areas are shown in 
Table 3.15-2. The Central Coast has grown at a slower pace than the State and the rest of the HFO for 
several reasons: driving time to the Bay Area and local housing costs make the area’s towns less 
attractive as bedroom communities, and the closure of Fort Ord in the early 1990s resulted in actual 
population declines in some communities, notably Seaside and Marina, two towns directly associated 
with activity at Fort Ord. Two places within the Central Coast — Watsonville and the communities in the 
Salinas Valley — outpaced the average population growth rate of California. 


Public lands in the Diablo Range are accessed from the sparsely populated San Benito valley on the west 
and the San Joaquin valley on the east. The rather large population totals for Merced and Fresno Counties 
mask the relatively smaller populations in the immediate vicinity of the Diablo Range. Tract data from 
the 2000 Census indicate that less than 20 percent of Fresno and Merced Counties’ one million residents 
in 2000 lived in the Interstate 5 Corridor just east of the Diablo Range. This analysis area grew far more 
rapidly than the State average, driven by the growth of Hollister and Los Banos as bedroom communities 
and population increases in Fresno and other towns in the central San Joaquin valley. 
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Table 3.15-2 Populations of Counties and Major Towns in 
the Local Analysis Areas 


Central Coast 
<< peer eT a a ae 
Diablo Range 
Fresno | 670,250 | 804,333 | 876,842 | 200 | 9.0 _| 
8,050 
350,700 | 427,652 
15,650 | 20,756 
Selma 14,650 | 19,444 
Merced 179,400 | 211,245 
San Benito | 36911 | 53,799 | 57353 | 457 | 66 _| 
bai swsuWie Sasae Wa a a aaa a 


3.15.4.2 Employment and Income 


Coalinga 
Fresno 
Reedley 


Sanger 


Table 3.15-3 presents employment data for the Central Coast and Diablo Range analysis areas from 1980 
to 2002, the last year for which data are available. Table 3.15-4 presents personal income data for the 
same areas and the same period. Data for all of California and for the U.S. are shown as well for 
comparison purposes. 
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Table 3.15-3 Total Employment Central Coast and Diablo Range Analysis Areas, 1980 
to 2002 


4980 % Change 
1980-90 1990-00 2000-02 


Central Coast 


Santa Cruz 84,962 | 125,987 | 149,579 | 148,933 -0.4 
Central Coast 245,387 | 328,265 | 372,053 | 384,232 ‘ 


Ryn] Ge 
BR] NI] oO Ge 


Diablo Range 


Merced | 
San Beni | 
California (Mil) | 28 | 170 | 6 | 99 | 328 | 187 E 
us.(wily | 142 | i394 | 668 [1670 [290 | 96 [02 


Table 3.15-4 | Personal Income in the Central Coast and Diablo Range 
Analysis Areas, 1980 to 2002 


% Change 
Area 1980 


Total Personal Income (millions of 2002 dollars) 
Central Coast 


Santa Cru 
Central Coas 


Diablo Range 


Merced 
San Bento | 350 | 900 | 1631_[ 1598 [ is71 | 12 | 20 
DiabloRange | 14913 | 19293 [22735 | 24184 [294 | 178 | 64 _ 
California (mit) | 621,037 | 892,291 | 1.18320 | 1is468 | 43.7_| 292 | o4_| 
U.S. (mil.) 6,692,13 31.5 i2 
Per Capita Personal Income (Annual, 2002 dollars) 
Central Coast 


Santa Cru 3 
Diablo Range 


1.1 
-5.4 


-2.7 


— NO 
| ies) 
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For both analysis areas, the data demonstrate that economic change varies greatly from State and national 
trends but also varies within the analysis areas themselves. This is not surprising given the size of the 
areas and the diversity of terrain and history within them, but this makes it difficult to make 
generalizations about the areas. 


Employment growth in the Central Coast analysis area seemed to murror the rate for the State, but the 
experiences of Santa Cruz and Monterey Counties were quite different. Santa Cruz employment growth 
was very rapid in the 1980s, began to slow down in the 1990s, and has recently been stagnant. 
Monterey’s employment growth lagged that of the State in the 1980s, slowed down in the 1990s, but has 
become robust in the first few years of this century. 


In the Diablo Range analysis area, average employment growth lagged behind the State rate in the 1980s, 
began to outpace it in the 1990s, and grew much more rapidly from 2000 to 2002. These averages, 
however, mask the continuing very high rate of growth in San Benito County for the entire 22-year 
period, the fact that Merced lagged the State growth rate until recently, and that Fresno County has 
maintained steady growth throughout this period. 


California’s per capita income grew at a slower rate than the U.S. average between 1980 and 2000 and 
declined faster between 2000 and 2002. Consequently, the gap in 1980 between California’s very high 
per capita income and the U.S average has narrowed considerably. The same trend has been followed in 
the Central Coast area despite a surge in personal income in Santa Cruz County in the 1990s. The Diablo 
Range area represents an anomaly in that per capita income has declined since 1980. A per capita income 
that was slightly higher than the U.S. average is now less than 75 percent of the national average. 


3.15.4.3 BLM Contribution to the Local Economy 
Grazing 


The BLM manages long-term grazing leases on 156,152 acres of public land in the Planning Area, 
providing 23,171 animal unit months (AUMs) of forage annually. Another 22,524 AUMs are provided 
on a temporary basis on an additional 32,547 acres of public land acquired since the 1984 Hollister 
Resource Management Plan (RMP). Most of the grazing is done by cattle, but some of the range is used 
by sheep operations. Over 93 percent of the forage provided annually is in the Diablo Range area, 42,672 
AUMs. Ninety percent of the remaining 3,023 AUMs are held in one lease on BLM’s Fort Ord Public 
Lands. (See Section 3.11, “Rangeland Resources,” for a more extensive treatment of public land 
grazing.) At the current average California private land lease rate for livestock grazing land 
($14.50/AUM), the annual forage contribution of the HFO is valued at just over $650,000. 


The forage provided annually by the HFO in the Diablo Range amounts to less than 0.5 percent of the 
total livestock forage requirements of the three counties that make up the analysis area, and the forage 
contribution in the Central Coast area is even less. In general terms, the economic contribution of public 
lands in the Planning Area to the livestock economy of the Diablo Range analysis area and the Central 
California Coast analysis area is insignificant. However, that is not the case when individual economic 
units are considered. 


The five largest public land leaseholders in the Diablo Range lease from 1,191 AUMs to 8,672 AUMs 
annually. (A total of 74 leases are administered by the HFO.) These leaseholders account for about one- 
third of the acres leased by the HFO and for over 40 percent of the AUMs. On average, 45 percent of the 
acreage they graze is public land. That figure serves as an indicator of the degree of importance public 
lands hold for these individual grazing operations. Moreover, for another 16 smaller leaseholders, over 
50 percent of their grazing acreage is public land, and for another 21 leaseholders, public lands make up 
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25 to 50 percent of their grazing acreage. Most of these smaller lessees may not be viable economic 
units, but their grazing operations likely yield some supplemental income, and public lands clearly are 
important to that supplement. 


Recreation 


The major share of recreation use in the Planning Area is concentrated in two areas: the acquired lands at 
Fort Ord had an estimated 68,321 visits in fiscal year (FY) 2004, and the Clear Creek Management Area 
had an estimated 52,092 visits in FY 2004. Together they account for over 70 percent of the recreation 
use on public lands in the Planning Area. (See Section 3.8, “Recreation,” for a more extensive treatment 
of recreation use.) The remainder of the recreation use, about 48,000 visits, was dispersed throughout the 
Planning Area, with annual counts at trailheads and staging areas ranging up to 1,000 visits in 2004. 
There is only one developed campground in the Planning Area, and it had 200 visits in FY 2004. 
Although no management decisions for the Clear Creek Management Area will be part of this planning 
effort, the area is referred to here to provide a more complete discussion of the socioeconomic role of 
recreation on public lands in the Planning Area. 


Compared to the recreation requirements of the more than 8 million people who reside within 2 hours of 
the major blocks of public land in the Planning Area, the use of these public lands is inconsequential. The 
same is true for expenditures related to recreation on public lands. The estimated expenditures for 
recreation visits in 2004 range from about $9 to $15 million (USGS 2004; Colorado Off-Highway 
Vehicle Coalition 2001). 


About $4 to $6 million of this amount is related to recreation at Fort Ord. Even if all of the expenditures 
were made locally, this would not be a significant amount given the $12- to $13-billion dollar economy of 
Monterey County. However, recreation on public lands at Fort Ord is very important to one sector of the 
local economy and to the many individuals who recreate there. The bike shops in Salinas and Monterey 
rely quite heavily on mountain biking, and Fort Ord, along with Toro Park (a Monterey County Park), is a 
primary local mountain biking resource (Moore 2005). Several shop owners indicated a very heavy 
reliance on mountain biking at Fort Ord. In addition to hosting several major national events such as the 
annual Sea Otter Classic, the area is close enough to several hundred thousand residents that it is a 
popular after-work biking site. On weekends, the area draws bikers from several hours away. 


Other forms of recreation at Fort Ord also are popular with local residents, including horseback riding, 
hiking, running, and dog walking. The area is highly valued by locals because it is nearby, because it 
offers varied terrain, and because there are very few comparable properties that allow public access in the 
vicinity. The area also is valued as a place to get away from the stress of population and traffic. 


Estimates of expenditures related to recreation on public lands in the Diablo Range analysis area range 
from $6 to $9 million. Like recreation expenditures at Fort Ord, this is a very small part of the $18- to 
$20-billion dollar economy of the Diablo Range area. One segment of the local community, however, 
appears to experience a direct economic benefit from recreation on public lands here. A number of 
ranchers who live adjacent to large tracts of public land in the Diablo Range charge hunters for access to 
their own private land and to adjacent BLM land (Moore 2005). These charges are often in the form of 
membership fees in hunting clubs that provide lodging or camping sites and a variety of support features 
in addition to access. 


Hunting is an important recreation activity on public lands in the Diablo Range. Upland game birds 
(chukar, quail), black-tailed deer, and wild pig are all hunted there. The southern part of the Range is in 
an area called “the pig triangle” (King City to Paso Robles to Coalinga) because of the number of pigs 
taken there every year. Hunters come here from throughout the state, and they purchase some supplies 
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and equipment locally in support of their hunting. However, the only economic sector that clearly 
benefits from hunting in the Diablo Range are the hunting clubs found there. 


Many of the ranchers that benefit financially from managing hunting clubs and providing access also hold 
BLM grazing leases. Several of the smaller ranchers who participate in this indicated that the benefit 
from hunting-related activities exceeded that from grazing. Land values in the Diablo Range have risen 
in recent years beyond their potential to produce income from grazing. It may be that the potential of 
these lands as hunting areas was an element in the increase in value. 


Beyond any financial contribution, the lands in the Diablo Range, like those at Fort Ord, provide places 
for local residents and others to get away from the very densely populated communities in this part of 
California. The area 1s accessible for day trips to the more than 8 million residents of the Bay Area and 
the Central Valley, and it provides a sense of isolation that is difficult to find elsewhere in the region. 


Minerals 


The Federal mineral estate in the southern portion of the Planning Area has historically been a source of 
both oil and natural gas. Production has declined in the recent past, and potential appears to be limited. 
In 2004 annual production in the Planning Area stood at 585 million cubic feet of natural gas and 50,500 
barrels of oil. Both of these figures are less than 2/100 of a percent of annual production of natural gas 
and oil in California. Although important at one time, the production of asbestos, bentonite, and mercury 
from public lands has ceased and is unlikely to start up again. (See Section 3.12, “Energy and Minerals,” 
for a more extensive treatment of mineral extraction in the Planning Area.) 


Public Revenue 


Public land management activities and'resource uses contribute only marginal revenues to local and State 
governments, based on the very limited Federal revenue from grazing fees, oil and gas royalties, and fees 
for recreation special use permits. Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) based on BLM land ownership in the 
area contributed about $225,000 to local government revenues in 2004, a very small portion of total 
government revenues. As with other quantifiable economic indicators such as personal income, the 
public land resources in the Planning Area are simply too small relative to other public revenue generators 
to make a significant contribution. 


3.15.4.4 Other Socioeconomic Contributions of BLM Lands 


In addition to the contribution of public land resources to local income and employment, other 
socioeconomic elements that are more difficult to quantify are affected. Especially in areas of the western 
U.S., where BLM lands make up the majority of the land base, public land resources may have a distinct 
effect on the lifestyles, quality of life, and traditions of a community. Since data on these types of 
socioeconomic indicators are not gathered in any regular and systematic way by a governmental entity, 
the analysis in this section is based on data collected during two socioeconomic workshops held during 
the week of May 9, 2005, and a series of interviews with knowledgeable local individuals, government 
employees, and businessmen. 


The BLM issued a press release on April 21, 2005, announcing the workshops, and notices appeared in 
local newspapers. Members of the Central California Resource Advisory Council also received notice of 
the workshops. The workshops involved a review of the HFO plan revision and the issues being 
addressed, an introduction to the economic and social environment of the Planning Area, and an 
explanation of the broader context of socioeconomic indicators, such as quality of life, community 
traditions, and lifestyles, that would be treated in the RMP. Participants then joined in for several hours 
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in a facilitated discussion that focused on all the socioeconomic outputs that public lands produce. The 
first workshop was held on Wednesday afternoon, May 11, at the Monterey County Courthouse in 
Salinas, and the second was held on Thursday evening, May 12, at the public library in Coalinga. 
Interviews with individuals were conducted at various locations in the Planning Area and over the phone 
during the month of May. 


Several focal points emerged from these discussions with workshop participants and interviewees, 
including: the potential utility of public lands as a way to connect Native Americans with their ancestral 
lands; the role that public lands play as a place to escape, to experience remoteness, and to have an 
unstructured outdoor experience; the place that public lands in the Diablo Range serve in linking modern 
day residents with traditional lifestyles; and the use of public lands as a mitigation pool for endangered 
species habitat. 


A number of Native Americans representing several tribes, notably the Ohlone and the Salinan, 
participated in the Salinas workshop. These individuals discussed the importance of “the connection 
between people and places” that is being lost and that “needs to be maintained for current and future 
generations.” They described how sites on public lands located in ancestral areas could be used for 
ceremonies and other cultural practices. One such area, Williams Hill, was described as the “Heart of the 
Salinan Nation.” The cultural practices talked about requiring open space and some remoteness from 
population centers. Establishing connections with the places occupied by their ancestors was seen as a 
way to strengthen young tribal members’ identification with the tribe. 


A recurrent theme in most discussions of public lands in the Planning Area was their function as a place 
to escape, to get away from the stress of population. This was true for the Fort Ord tract, which is located 
in a densely populated portion of the Central Coast, but also for the Diablo Range, which is located in one 
of the most lightly populated areas in central California. Visitors to the Diablo Range from the Bay Area 
must drive several hours to the Panoche Hills or Tumey Hills, but then may spend an entire day hiking or 
rockhounding without seeing another person. Fort Ord can provide the same sense of remoteness just a 
few minutes after leaving one of the trailheads. In both cases, people from urban or suburban 
environments areas are seeking escape from the continuing pressure of other people on the streets and 
highways, at their places of work, or even at other places they might recreate. 


An important element of this feeling of escape is that experiences on public lands are far less regulated, 
far less structured, than those at other recreation sites. There are a number of State Parks in the Planning 
Area, for example, but they are heavily used, sometimes requiring reservations, and often with a single 
focus, such as motorcycling, that requires regulation to manage its use safely. The downside to the 
remoteness of areas such as the Diablo Range or Fort Ord is that activities such as poaching and 
trespassing are more prevalent. 


Participants in the Coalinga workshop, and other interviewees, referred repeatedly to the link that public 
lands in the Diablo Range made with historical and traditional lifestyles and practices. Twenty of the 74 
current grazing leaseholders are descended from the original homesteaders. One of the Coalinga 
participants quoted from a letter his great-grandfather sent to his great-grandmother describing the place 
they were about to make their home, a place their grandson still lives in. Although few of these people 
derive their financial livelihood from public lands today, they still place great value on grazing cattle 
where their fathers and grandfathers did, and on hunting the same hills and canyons that their family has 
hunted for generations. Another participant in the Coalinga workshop described a camp that his family 
had used for generations and that remains a geographic focal point and annual gathering place for a 
family that, although dispersed throughout the country, is still tied to that place. 
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Many of the participants referred to the importance of public lands as reservoirs of wildlife habitat in 
areas where habitat is rapidly being lost to development. They placed a value on this function in itself 
and felt that population growth in the area would only increase the habitats’ value. However, this 
functionality has in addition given public lands an indirect role in ongoing urban development at both 
Fort Ord and in the Diablo Range. In both places, the BLM’s custodial management of special status 
species habitat has allowed the lands to serve as offsetting mitigation for other lands that are being used 
for residential and commercial development. Given the State and Federal regulatory environment 
expressed in programs such as that for the recovery of San Joaquin valley special status species, it would 
be far more costly and difficult to develop housing and commercial tracts to meet the needs of the 
growing population if public lands were not available as a mitigation pool. 


3.15.4.5 Environmental Justice 


The requirements for environmental justice review during the environmental analysis process were 
established by EO 12898 (February 11, 1994). That order declares that each Federal agency is to identify 
“disproportionately high and adverse human health or environment effects of its programs, policies, and 
activities on minority populations and low-income populations.” 


Table 3.15-5 describes the results of the 2000 U.S. Census with regard to ethnicity and poverty in the 
counties that make up the Central Coast and Diablo Range analysis areas. Most of the counties share the 
same general ethnic patterns that the State of California exhibits — a very large Hispanic population, 
ranging from 25 to 50 percent of the population; distinct minority populations of African Americans, 
generally comprising less than 5 percent of the population; Asian/Pacific Islanders, comprising between 5 
and 10 percent of the population; and a very small Native American population. There are no Native 
American Tribal lands within the Planning Area. Santa Cruz is the county that least represents the State 
ethnic pattern, with minority populations that are all below the State average. 


The percent of the population with personal income below the poverty level is extremely high in both 
Fresno and Merced Counties, over 20 percent of the population. With the very low and declining real per 
capita income shown for these counties in Table 3.15-4, these poverty levels are not surprising. 


Table 3.15-5 Ethnicity and Poverty Level, Central Coast and 
Diablo Range, 2000 Census 


Ethnicity, Percent 


County African American Asian- 
American Indian Pacific 


Central Coast 
Monterey 
SeniaCnz [268 [| 0 |_| 


| 
Merced 12 
aa 


Percent 
Below 

Poverty 
Level 


|) 
11.9 


Diablo Range 


6.4 
Ba 
6.2 
8.2 
7.0 21ky 
2.6 10.0 


California 32.4 
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3.16 Transportation and Access 
3.16.1 Introduction 


This section addresses transportation and access on Bureau of Land Management (BLM) lands, including 
recreational vehicle use. Other recreational activities (hunting, hiking, etc.) are addressed in Section 4.8, 
“Recreation.” 


The lands managed by the Hollister Field Office (HFO) are highly dispersed. Therefore, a discussion of 
the regional transportation network, including highways, major roads, and County roads, is not included. 
This section focuses on BLM roads and trails that provide access to and through BLM public lands. 


3.16.2 Regulatory Framework 


Current vehicle management is based on the 1984 Hollister Resource Management Plan (RMP). This plan 
addressed a variety of concerns related to vehicle use, roadways, and resource protection, and provided 
guidelines for future road improvements, maintenance activities, and management decisions. 


Vehicle use in the Planning Area is managed under the direction and authority in 43 CFR Part 8340 “Off- 
Road Vehicles,” and Subpart 8342, “Designation of Roads and Trails.” The off-highway vehicle (OHV) 
regulations apply to use of routes by the general public. Certain other routes may be open to private 
landholders, and grazing or other permittees, to meet specific access needs and/or legal rights. 


Travel management is aimed at providing adequate access to BLM system lands for visitor use and for 
administration of those lands, while regulating travel to protect public safety, prevent damage to 
resources, and resolve conflicts among users. Central to travel management are OHV designations. All 
public lands are required to be designated as open, limited, or closed to motorized vehicle access (43 CFR 
8342.1). Areas designated as open have primarily been selected for intensive motorized vehicle 
recreation and do not have compelling resource protection needs, user conflicts, or public safety issues 
that warrant limiting cross-country use. In open areas, cross-country travel by motorized or mechanized 
means is not limited. On lands designated as limited, cross-country travel is prohibited and travel is 
limited to specific routes. The network of routes available and the terms and conditions of use on those 
roads and trails are usually identified on published maps. In areas designated as closed, no motorized or 
vehicle use is permitted. Cross-country travel by foot or horse is usually permitted in all areas regardless 
of route designation. 


3.16.3 Regional Setting 
The BLM manages over 600 miles of roads and trails in the Planning Area. Whenever possible, the BLM 
makes the public lands accessible, whether by foot, motorcycle, bicycle, horse, or car. Reasonable access 


is made available to persons engaged in valid uses such as mining claims, mineral leases, livestock 
grazing, and recreation. 


3.16.4 Current Conditions and Trends 
3.16.4.1 Roads and Trails 
Vehicle use within the Fort Ord, Joaquin Rocks, Panoche, and Tumey Hills areas is closed to casual 


public use. The remaining public lands managed by the field office limit motorized vehicle use to 
existing routes, except where closed by closure notices, and /or by activity level planning decisions. 
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The BLM manages approximately 502 miles of motorized roads and trails and 112 miles of non- 
motorized trails. This network ranges from two-wheel drive accessible routes, four-wheel drive “two- 
track” roads, and “single-track” motorized trails. 


Road system management has focused on maintaining major access roads, which generally receive most 
of the recreation traffic. Corrective maintenance occurs as problems are identified and funds permit. 
Road construction has been limited to improving or upgrading road segments to improve access or to 
alleviate maintenance or environmental problems. 


Existing roads and trails in the Planning Area are categorized based on the type of use and maintenance 
they receive (see Table 3.16-1). Roads and trails are depicted in Figures 18 through 21. 


Table 3.16-1 Miles of Roads and Trails in the Planning Area 


Road Class Characteristics | Miles | 


Secondary and connecting roads — hard surface, concrete or asphalt, 
usually undivided with single land characteristics. 


Local, neighborhood, rural, and light-duty — hard surface, gravel or 367 


dirt, constructed, regularly maintained. 


4 Unimproved — primitive, constructed, sedan clearance, not regularly 
maintained. 


Four-wheel drive, primitive (two-track), constructed, high clearance Wie 
required, not regularly maintained. All-terrain vehicle trail (less than 


52 inches wide) or single-track motorized (dirt bike, horse). 
Pikes tte tens] Non-motorized trail (less than 52 inches wide). 


3.16.4.2 Motorized Vehicle Access 


A network of Federal, State, and County roads provide access to the Planning Area. Currently, public 
lands in the area are generally accessible by motorized vehicles to agency personnel (for resource 
management), to commercial enterprise (for use or extraction of public resources), and to the general 
public (for recreation and enjoyment of public lands). 


There is a need to balance access to public lands with resource management and protection. Areas where 
there is no public motorized access or access can be improved include Sierra de Salinas, Ortigalita Peak, 
and Joaquin Rocks. In southern Fresno County, the BLM-managed portion of the Kettleman Hills is an 
area with known redundancy in road access, where public access is restricted by non-BLM locked gates. 
As a result, there has been a trend of route proliferation, redundancy, and frequent trespasses and other 
unauthorized uses on BLM and private lands in the Kettleman Hills. 


Administrative 

The BLM and law enforcement personnel access public lands on a regular basis. In some cases, the BLM 
also allows special access for researchers. Typically, BLM law enforcement personnel patrol areas with 
high visitor use by vehicle, while BLM resource staff and specialists make regular visits by vehicle and 
on foot to various locations to meet annual monitoring requirements and/or review proposed projects or 
activities on BLM public lands. 


Commercial 


Mining and grazing on BLM lands typically require motorized vehicle access. 
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Recreation (non-OHV) 


Recreation activities such as equestrian riding, hunting, and rock hounding often require some level of 
motorized vehicle access. 


There are 16 access points to recreation areas in the Planning Area. These currently have information 
boards or kiosks that identify the sites. These include Stockdale Mountain Access, Curry Mountain 
Access, Short Fence, Coalinga Mineral Springs, Condon Peak, Griswold Hills, Tumey Hills (2), and 
Panoche Hills. 


Recreational Vehicles 


In 1984, total annual recreation in the Planning Area was estimated at 376,000 visitor hours, with about 
half of this attributed to OHVs. These estimates have changed drastically over the years due to the 
increasing popularity of OHV recreation and the addition of new public lands. There are no current BLM 
recreation visitor surveys for the area, except for the Clear Creek Management Area, which is outside the 
scope of this document. 


There are more than 113 miles of primitive roads and trails for vehicles to access BLM public lands 
managed by the HFO. 


The State of California has over 100,000 miles of OHV roads and trails. The State reported a 52 percent 
increase in visitation to the six main State Vehicle Recreation Areas (SVRAs). Hollister Hills SVRA is 
one of the most heavily used OHV state parks and is closest to the lands managed by the HFO. 


Studies done by the State of California, Off-Highway Motor Vehicle Recreation Division, indicate that 
over the last ten years the number of registered OHVs has increased statewide. In the same time period, 
the available areas for riding have decreased significantly. For example, in the southern desert areas, 
there was a 40 percent decrease in available lands due to the California Desert Protection Act of 1994. 
Urban sprawl has increased recreational use on BLM lands near urban zones. This has led to 
overcrowding of some recreation areas, accompanied by a deterioration of resources. With the state areas 
being heavily impacted and open areas harder to find, the BLM lands will likely see increased legal and 
illegal OHV use. 


3.16.4.3 Non-motorized Routes 


There are 112 miles of trails for non-motorized use. Uses of these trails, such as equestrian use and 
biking, are discussed in Section 3.8, “Recreation.” 
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3.17 Hazardous Materials and Public Safety 
3.17.1 Introduction 


As managers of the nation’s public lands, the Bureau of Land management (BLM) is responsible for the 
health and safety of visitors to public lands. This section addresses hazardous materials management on 
BLM-managed lands as well as associated risks to the public. 


Public lands located within the four management areas of BLM’s Hollister Field Office (HFO) have 
historically been used for a variety of commercial uses and, occasionally, illegal activities. Use of these 
lands, both legally and illegally, has resulted in the release of hazardous substances and the creation of 
hazardous waste sites. Sixty percent of hazardous waste sites result from commercial uses such as mining 
and milling, landfills, airstrips, and oil and gas development. The remaining 40 percent are caused by 
illegal activities such as trespass dumping. 


The HFO engages in hazardous material emergency response actions, hazardous waste site evaluations, 
and prioritization of site remediation activities in accordance with Federal, State, and local laws and 
regulations. Remediation is typically done in coordination with the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA), California environmental regulatory agencies such as the Department of Toxic Substances 
Control and the Regional Water Quality Control Boards, counties, and potentially responsible parties 
(both public and private). 


3.17.2 Regulatory Framework 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 


The principal Federal regulatory agency for setting laws and guidelines for hazardous materials is the 
EPA. Key Federal laws and regulations pertaining to hazardous materials associated with the Planning 
Area include: 


e Resource Conservation and Recovery Act (RCRA): Establishes system for controlling hazardous 
waste from its point of origin to its final disposal. 


e Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation, and Liability Act (CERCLA): 
Establishes prohibitions and requirements concerning closed and abandoned hazardous waste 
sites; provides for liability of persons responsible for releases of hazardous waste at these sites; 
establishes a trust fund to provide for cleanup when no responsible party can be identified. 


e National Oil and Hazardous Substances Pollution Contingency Plan (NCP): Outlines 
requirements for responding to both spills and releases of hazardous substances; provides 
comprehensive system for reporting, spill containment, and cleanup. 


e Clean Water Act (CWA): Establishes basic structure for regulating discharges of pollutants into 
waters of the United States; establishes pollution control programs; sets water quality standards 
for all contaminants in surface waters; makes it unlawful for any person to discharge any 
pollutant from a point source into navigable waters without a permit. 


e Spill Prevention, Control and Countermeasures Plan (SPCC): Requires facilities that store, 
handle, or produce significant quantities of hazardous material to prepare plan to ensure that 
containment and countermeasures are in place to prevent release of hazardous materials to the 
environment. 
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e Superfund Amendments and Reauthorization Act (SARA): Establishes a nationwide emergency 
planning and response program and reporting requirements for facilities that store, handle, or 
produce significant quantities of hazardous materials; identified requirements for planning, 
reporting, and notification concerning hazardous materials. 


3.17.3 Regional Setting 


With respect to hazardous materials, BLM public lands within the Planning Area of most concern are 
primarily at the former Fort Ord military base, a number of active and inactive mine sites, and several 
quarries. 


3.17.4 Current Conditions and Trends 


Many of the remote BLM parcels managed by the HFO are subject to illegal dumping of hazardous 
materials such as used tires, household waste, and industrial wastes, as well as to illicit drug labs. There 
are no known or authorized landfills on BLM property in the Resource Area. There are no specific target 
ranges; however target shooting does occur regularly in the Panoche and Tumey Hills. Occasionally, 
target shooting that involves the use of “e-waste” such as old computers or televisions occurs in scattered 
remote locations. 


3.17.4.1 Central Coast Management Area 


The Central Coast Management Area includes the former Fort Ord military installation in Monterey. This 
facility was used by the U.S. Army for training purposes from 1917 until its closure in 1994 under the 
Base Realignment and Closure (BRAC) Act. Under BRAC, the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers has 
conducted a considerable amount of hazardous material cleanup at the facility including underground 
storage tanks, small-arms firing ranges, and landfills. The BLM recognizes that the Army has not yet 
completed the CERCLA documentation required as part of the ongoing cleanup of former Fort Ord. The 
Army will select a cleanup approach that supports the BLM’s implementation of habitat management 
measures as outlined within the HMP and Resource Management Plan. After remediation of 7,441 acres 
of inland firing ranges to clear unexploded ordnance and/or munitions and explosives of concern, the 
lands will be transferred to the BLM. The BLM’s project office at Fort Ord includes a 2,000-gallon, 
double-wall, concrete encased, aboveground diesel fuel storage tank for vehicle refueling, a hazardous 
material shed, and an herbicide shed containing small quantities of commercial herbicides. 


Approximately 5,514-acres of the Coast Dairies, if acquired, are expected to be managed by the BLM. 
The Coast Dairies included a number of livestock production and dairy operations in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries on approximately 2,000 acres. Facilities at these dairies included large 
barns, residences, bunkhouses, milk sheds, equipment storage sheds, and corrals. During the early 1900s, 
farming was heavily dependent on the use of herbicides and pesticides, including rodenticides. It is likely 
that these materials may still be in the soil and groundwater in the vicinity of these buildings. BLM has a 
policy of not accepting property known to be contaminated; therefore, any contamination on the 2,000 
acres will be remediated before transfer would occur. 


3.17.4.2 San Joaquin Management Area 


There is a small area identified as Western Mines on the Santa Clara-Stanislaus County border in the 
northern section of the San Joaquin Management Area. In the southern section of the management area, 
the Panoche Hills, Griswold-Tumey Hills, and Ciervo Hills-Joaquin Rocks contain a number of mine 
sites. Hazards associated with these mines include open shafts and adits, tailings piles, and abandoned 
equipment. BLM property in the area of Coalinga contains numerous oil wells. 
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3.17.4.3 Salinas Management Area 


The Salinas Management Area includes the Williams Hill area, which contains a shale quarry. No acid 
mine drainages have been characterized with respect to the mines located in this management area. 
Hazards associated with these mines include open shafts and adits, tailings piles, and abandoned 
equipment. 


3.17.4.4 San Benito Management Area 


The San Benito Management Area includes the 180-mile long Diablo Range of 3,000- to 5,000-foot 
mountains in which may be found cinnabar (mercury ore) deposits and some abandoned mines, some of 
which have tailings piles that are eroding. The HFO is located in Hollister in the northern section of the 
management area. The HFO has a storage shed in which small quantities of hazardous materials are 
stored including commercial cleaners, paints, caulking, acid, glue, commercial herbicides, miscellaneous 
oils, and pesticides. 
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3.18 Lands and Realty 
3.18.1 Introduction 


The lands and realty program can be divided between land tenure adjustments and land use 
authorizations. Land tenure adjustments focus primarily on land acquisition and disposal, while land use 
authorizations consist of Bureau of Land Management (BLM) approvals of rights-of-ways (ROWs), 
utility corridors and communication sites, and other leases or permits. Scattered tracts of public lands are 
present throughout the Planning Area, complicating BLM’s ability to manage or control access or provide 
opportunity for enjoyment by the public. Opportunities exist to increase public benefits by disposing of 
some public lands through sale or exchange, or to acquire offered lands in areas that would enhance 
public enjoyment and facilitate resource management more efficiently. Acquired lands through previous 
land tenure adjustments are incorporated into this plan. 


Land ownership of lands within the Planning Area is depicted in Figure 22. 
3.18.2 Regulatory Framework 
3.18.2.1 Federal Regulations and Policies 


In addition to being consistent with the goals and objectives for natural resources within the Planning 
Area, land tenure decisions must conform to the following regulations and policies: 


e 43 CFR 2400, Lands for retention, proposed disposal, or acquisition (based on acquisition 
criteria identified in the land use plan; Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 
1976 (FLPMA) Section 205(b); (Oregon Natural Resources Council, 78 IBLA 124 (1983)) — 
Lands are to be retained in Federal ownership, unless it is determined that disposal of a particular 
parcel will serve the national interest (FLPMA Section 102(a)(1)). Land use plans should avoid 
prescribing the method of disposal, acquisition, or property interest to be acquired. 


e FLPMA (Sales — Section 203, 43 USC 1713(a); Exchanges — Section 206, 43 USC 1716(a); 
and Reservation and Conveyance of Minerals — Section 209, 43 USC 1719(a)) or other 
statutes and regulations — Lands or interest in lands that are available for disposal must be 
identified by parcel or by specific areas (on a map or by legal description). 


e FLTFA of 2000 — The FLTFA amended FLPMA to allow disposal in land use plans prior to July 
25, 2000. The FLTFA currently does not apply to lands identified for disposal after July 25, 
2000. 


e 43 CFR 2300, Land management guidelines regarding withdrawal areas — Affects lands 
proposed for withdrawal including existing withdrawals to be continued, modified, or revoked. 
Requirements describe how the lands would be managed if the withdrawal were relinquished and 
an opening order issued. 


e Section 7 of the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934, as amended (43 USC 315f), Land 
Classifications — The procedures applicable to Section 7 outlined in 43 CFR 2400 must be 
followed. The following actions require classification: Recreation and Public Purposes Act sales 
(see 43 CFR 2740) and leases (see 43 CFR 2912); agricultural entries (see 43 CFR 2520, 2530, 
2610); and state grants (see 43 CFR 2620). To the extent that the land use planning procedures 
pursuant to 43 CFR 1600 differ from applicable classification procedures under 43 CFR 2400, the 
latter procedures shall be followed and applied. The analysis that supports classification 
decisions is normally the same analysis utilized in the land use planning/NEPA process to make 
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decisions concerning the disposal or retention of public lands. For any classification decision 
made through the land use plan, initiate the classification decision requirements (1.e., proposed 
and initial decisions required under 43 CFR 2400) at the time the decision document is issued for 
the land use plan. 


e 43 CFR 2740, 43 CFR 2912, 43 CFR 2911, and 43 CFR 2920 Land Use Authorizations — 
Describes where and under what circumstances authorizations for use, occupancy, and 
development (such as major leases and land use permits) may be granted. 


e 43 CFR 2806 — Corridor Designation. Existing and potential ROW corridors (potential 
corridors include existing ROW routes with the potential for at least one additional facility and 
thus can be considered a corridor if not already designated) to minimize adverse environmental 
impacts and the proliferation of separate ROWs. 


3.18.2.2 County General Plans 


The Planning Area spans 12 counties, each with its own County General Plan. Many counties are in the 
process of updating these General Plans to address economic development, population growth, and 
affordable housing. In addition to these concerns, County General Plans define open space and 
conservation policy in the Planning Area and opportunities to coordinate with federal agencies like the 
BLM. The followings plans are currently in place. 


Alameda County: Alameda County, May 1994 
Contra Costa County: Contra Costa County, July 1996 
City of Clayton General Plan, March 2000 
Fresno County: Fresno County, February 1995 
City of Coalinga General Plan 2020 
Merced County: Merced County, December 1990 
Monterey County: Monterey County, September 1992 (update in progress) 
North County: Land Use Plan, Monterey Coastal Implementation Plan, 1988 


City of Seaside Updated General Plan, 2004 
City of Marina General Plan, October 2004 


San Benito County: San Benito County, February 1995 

San Joaquin County: San Joaquin County, July 1992 

Santa Clara County: Santa Clara County, December 1994 

Santa Cruz County: Santa Cruz County, December 1994 

San Mateo County: San Mateo County, November 1986 
Stanislaus County: Stanislaus County General Plan, October 1994 


3.18.3 Regional Setting 


The Hollister Field Office (HFO) administers approximately 274,000 acres of public land located in 12 
counties. There are an additional 588,197 acres of private land with Federal ownership of the subsurface 
minerals, also known as “‘split-estate.”” The public lands and mineral interests are primarily concentrated 
in the southern planning areas of Fresno, Monterey, and San Benito Counties. Adjacent landowners 
include private holdings and the federal, state, county, or local governments. Consolidation of federal 
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lands through exchange or disposal per FLPMA and as amended in the Federal Land Transaction 
Facilitation Act (FLTFA) would require consideration of suitability criteria, multiple-use values, and 
consistency with other HFO management objectives and plans. A summary of land status in the planning 
and decision area is provided in Table 3.18-1. 


Table 3.18-1 Land Status in the Planning Area by County (Exclusive of Clear Creek 
Management Area) 


BLM 
; BLM BLM : 
Total Area in Planning Managed Managed U.S. Mineral 


County County ees Lands in Interests 
(acres) County (acres) 
(percent) 


Fresno 

Merced 

Monterey 

San Benito 889,346 


San Francisco 64,517 


ie 0 ee 
San Joaquin tay: sigalg O sui 
San Mateo 353,201 
836,318 
OR A054. Fil esan Daten a 
272,663 


3.18.4 Current Conditions and Trends 


Since the release of the 1984 Hollister Resource Management Plan (RMP), the BLM has pursued an 
aggressive land exchange program to consolidate public lands in the San Joaquin and San Benito 
Management Areas (MAs) surrounding Clear Creek, Condon Peak, Panoche Hills, Ciervo Hills, and 
Tumey Hills. Land tenure adjustments have resulted in the disposal of approximately 2 acres for every 


acre acquired. The HFO has acquired 32,547 acres of new public lands and over 20,000 acres of mineral 
estate in the western San Joaquin Valley. 


The trend in land exchanges have allowed for more efficient and better management of resource values on 
BLM lands with contiguous ownership. For example, acquisition of non-federal lands has improved 
public access, provided additional protection for threatened and endangered species habitat, reduced the 
potential for trespass, and improved the management and protection of cultural and rangeland resources. 
Additionally, land disposals have relieved BLM of the administrative burden of managing isolated parcels 
of federal lands. Long-term benefits include the reduction of encroachment onto public lands from the 
surrounding private property and increasing the local property tax rolls of additional private lands. 


3.18.4.1 Lands for Retention 


All lands not identified for disposal through this land use plan are identified for retention. They would be 
considered on a case-by-case basis for exchange or disposal per FLPMA. Lands identified for retention 
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are considered as unsuitable for entry under any of the agricultural land laws because of significant 
multiple-use values. Current management decisions to retain land holdings are the following: 


Central Coast MA 


e Monterey Bay: Retain all offshore islands and maintain the California Islands Wildlife Sanctuary 
as protective withdrawal status. 


e Bay/Delta: Retain Red Mountain area (or make available to the State or County as necessary). 
3.18.4.2 Land Acquisition 


Acquisition of lands in the past decade have been along the west side of the San Joaquin MA (Ciervo Hills 
— Joaquin Rocks) and were considered the highest priority action needed to implement a recovery strategy 
for the rare complex of San Joaquin endemic species in the northern sector of their range. In the Central 
Coast MA, the HFO also acquired approximately 7,212 acres of new public lands on the former Fort Ord 
Military Base as a part of the Fort Ord Reuse Plan to preserve open space habitat. Approximately 7,441 
additional acres on the former Fort Ord will be transferred to BLM following the clean-up and removal of 
unexploded ordinance (UXO) and/or munitions and explosives of concern (MEC). 


Coast Dairies Acquisition 


In the Central Coast MA, the BLM has been involved in negotiations with California Department of Parks 
and Recreation and the Trust for Public Lands to assume management responsibility for 5,514 acres of 
new public lands at the Santa Cruz Coast Dairies. The BLM would be responsible for enhancing fish and 
wildlife habitats, managing ROW easements, grazing management, and control of noxious weeds and 
feral pigs. 


3.18.4.3 Land Disposal 


Since the release of the 1984 Hollister RMP, the BLM transferred to the National Park Service all public 
lands in the formerly designated Pinnacles MA that was included with the Pinnacles National Monument. 
Adjustments to the HFO’s administrative boundary transferred management responsibility of the Central 
San Joaquin and Squaw Leap MAs to the Folsom Field Office. However, numerous scattered parcels 
identified for disposal still remain in federal ownership. 


Several ROWs have been closed through the disposal of scattered parcels. Public lands transferred from 
BLM ownership are made subject to existing ROWs. ROWs closed through the disposal of public lands 
tend to be for small access roads rather than the larger utility ROWs. 


3.18.4.4 Land Use Authorizations 
Rights of Way 


Requests for ROW or construction of utility sites and related facilities outside of designated or established 
corridors are considered on a case-by-case basis (this would include additional costs for mitigation). 
Communication sites are authorized under BLM ROW policy. Existing sites are located in the San 
Benito MA (Call Mountain), Central Coast MA (Fort Ord public land, Carmel Valley, Stockdale 
Mountains), Salinas MA (Priest Valley), and San Joaquin MA. Existing utility routes are in San Benito 
MA (Call Mountain/Hernandez Valley) and are designated as utility corridors throughout the Planning 
Area. 
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40 ENVIRONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES 


This chapter analyzes the environmental consequences, or impacts, that are expected to occur as a result 
of implementing the management actions described in Chapter 2. The depth and breadth of the impact 
analyses presented in this chapter is commensurate with the level of detail of the management actions 
presented in Chapter 2, and on the availability and/or quality of data necessary to assess impacts. The 
baseline used for expected impacts is the current conditions in the Planning Area described in Chapter 3. 
The analysis for the proposed plan is presented by resource and organized into the following subsections: 


e Summary of goals and management actions that affect the resource, and identification of impacts 
groups; 


e Impacts and mitigation specific to the proposed plan on an area-wide basis, and then by 
management area (if applicable); and 


e Off-site and cumulative impacts. 
Impact Analysis Methodology 


In general, impacts to resources in the Planning Area are analyzed by determining the effects on a given 
resource from its resource-specific management actions (e.g., the Recreation section addresses impacts to 
recreation from recreation management actions), and then by determining the effects on that resource 
from the management actions listed under other resources (e.g., the Recreation section addresses impacts 
to recreation from biological resources management actions). In some cases the impacts to other 
resources from the management actions listed for that resource are analyzed (e.g., the Rangeland section 
addresses impacts on biological resources from rangeland management actions). 


Impacts are related to desired future conditions by comparing the impacts from implementation of 
management actions to achieving the goals and objectives specified for each resource/resource program 
and to the existing environmental conditions. For management actions that do not achieve the stated 
goals and objectives or that generally do not meet BLM’s multiple use mandate, or that result in 
significant negative changes to physical or social conditions, the impact is characterized as adverse. For 
management actions that do achieve goals and objectives, the impact is characterized as beneficial. Ifa 
management action does not specifically affect a desired future condition, there is no impact. Finally, if 
there is not enough specificity to determine whether a management action would achieve the goals and 
objectives, the impact can only be described in general terms. 


Types of Impacts to be Addressed 
Direct and Indirect Impacts 


Terms referring to the intensity, context (geographic extent), and duration of impacts are used in this 
chapter. Impacts are not necessarily only negative; many are positive benefits and are specified as such. 
The standard definitions for terms used in the impacts analysis include the following: 


e Adverse — the effect is negative. 
e Beneficial — the effect is positive. 
e Negligible — the effect is at the lower level of detection; change would be hard to measure. 


e Minor — the effect is slight but detectable; there would be a small change. 
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e Moderate — the effect is readily apparent; there would be a measurable change that could result in 
small but permanent change. 


e Major — the effect is large; there would be a highly noticeable, long-term, or permanent 
measurable change. 


e Localized — the effect occurs in a specific site or area. 
e Temporary — the effect occurs only during implementation of a management action. 
e Short-term — the effect occurs only for a short time after implementation of a management action. 


e Long-term — the effect occurs for an extended period after implementation of a management 
action. 


e Permanent — the effect is irreversible; the resource would never revert to current conditions. 
e Direct — effect that occur as a result of actions on the resource being addressed. 


e Indirect — effect that occurs as a result from actions on other resources. 
Off-site and Cumulative Impacts 


Off-site impacts are impacts that occur to resources or lands outside the Planning Area as a result of BLM 
management actions taking place within the Planning Area. 


Cumulative impacts are also addressed in this chapter. Cumulative impacts are defined as: 


The impact on the environment which results from the incremental impact of the action when 
added to past, present, or reasonably foreseeable future actions, regardless of what agency or 
person undertakes such actions. Cumulative impacts can result from individually minor but 
collectively significant actions taking place over a period of time. Cumulative impacts can result 
from similar projects or actions, as well as projects or actions that have similar impacts (40 CFR 
1508.7). 


The time frame for the cumulative impacts analysis begins at the anticipated time the RMP would take 
effect, and extends for the 15 to 20 year life of the plan. 


Incomplete or Unavailable Information 


Impacts are quantified where possible. Impacts are sometimes described using ranges of potential 
impacts or in qualitative terms. In the absence of quantitative data, impacts are described based on the 
professional judgment of the interdisciplinary team of technical specialists using the best available 
information. Impacts analysis based on incomplete or unavailable information is identified where 
applicable in this chapter. 


Mitigation 
Mitigation measures designed to avoid or reduce impacts are incorporated into the management actions, 


as defined in Chapter 2. Therefore, impacts identified in this chapter are unavoidable and would result 
from implementing the management actions and related mitigation. 
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Assumptions 


Several general assumptions were made to facilitate the analysis of potential impacts. The assumptions 
listed below are common to all resources. Other assumptions specific to a particular resource are listed 
under that resource. 

e Changes in BLM policies have been made since the 1984 RMP was approved. 


e Funding and personnel would be sufficient to implement any alternative described. 


e The approved RMP would be in effect for 10 to 15 years. 
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4.1 Air Quality 
For ease of reference, the management goals from Chapter 2 are restated here: 


e The goal for air quality management under the Proposed Resource Management Plan (RMP) is to 
ensure that the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) authorizations and management activities 
comply with local, State, and Federal air quality regulations, requirements, State Implementation 
Plans (SIPs), and Regional Air Board standards and goals. 


4.1.1 Introduction 


This section addresses impacts to air quality from activities allowed under other resource programs. The 
primary air quality impacts that can be reasonably expected to occur are particulate matter emissions from 
both prescribed and naturally occurring fires. In addition, emissions from commodity production 
activities are likely to occur. State and/or local air quality regulations applicable to these activities would 
provide mitigation through permit conditions or other restrictions on activities that control emissions to 
within acceptable levels. In general, air quality impacts are expected to be negligible or would be 
mitigated to a negligible impact. Impacts to other resources are addressed in the respective sections in 
Chapter 4. 


Table 4.1-1 summarizes the management actions for air quality. 


Table 4.1-1 Summary of Air Quality Management Actions for the Proposed RMP 


Management Actions 


Compliance Incorporate mitigation for activities and projects on BLM lands in order to comply with 
applicable Federal, State, and local air quality regulations. 


Coordinate with the Monterey Bay Unified Air Pollution Control District (APCD) to predict 
impacts on air quality from prescribed burns on Fort Ord Public Lands. 


Impacts at Fort Ord 


4.1.2 Overview of Impacts 
4.1.2.1 Air Quality Management Actions 


Management strategies center on compliance with State and Federal air quality regulations. Impacts from 
these management actions would be beneficial for air quality. 


4.1.2.2 Other Management Actions 
Fire Management 


Prescribed fires are used to manage fuel stock (vegetation). Small acreages are burned on a rotating basis 
over the course of several years to reduce the available fuel and thus manage fires. Each air district has 
specific regulations regarding plans and/or permits required and conditions for prescribed burning. 
Before implementing each prescribed fire, coordination with the air districts, application for 
plans/permits, and receipt of an approved permit would be needed. 


Fire can have adverse impacts on air quality, depending on the size, location, and type of fire. However, 
prescribed fires are used to manage fuel stock (vegetation); small acreages would be burned on a rotating 
basis over the course of several years to reduce the available fuel and thus manage fires. Prescribed fires 
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offer a long term benefit of reducing the available fuel and thus reducing the potential for future wildland 
fires. 


Prescribed fire activities would be coordinated with the appropriate APCD, depending on the location of 
the prescribed fire and applicable smoke management plan, or permit approvals would be obtained before 
implementing prescribed fires. This would minimize concurrent multiple smoke sources close to one 
another that could result in a cumulative smoke impact. 


Energy and Mineral Development 


Energy and mineral development involves extracting materials from the earth using various methods, 
which depend on the type of material being extracted. Extraction of petroleum resources generally 
requires preparing the site, drilling, installing well equipment, and storing or transporting the resource off- 
site. Mineral extraction involves mechanical removal of minerals via heavy equipment and transport off- 
site via truck. 


These processes produce air pollution in the form of engine exhaust emissions and fugitive dust from the 
transport of materials and the movement of vehicles over unpaved areas. Additional air pollution may be 
produced at extraction sites where a facility for processing the extracted material is located. 


Before initiating any type of energy or mineral development, the entity proposing the development would 
need to apply for and obtain approval for air permits from the air district where the activity would be 
located. The permit rules provide for an evaluation of air quality impacts for the proposed activity and 
must be deemed acceptable by the administering APCD before air permit would be approved. 


Motorized Vehicle Travel, and Recreational Uses 

Motorized vehicle travel produces air pollution from engine exhaust and fugitive dust from travel on 
unpaved roads. Fugitive dust may also be produced to a much lesser extent from travel on paved roads 
where soil has been tracked onto the paved road. 

Vehicles sold and operated in California are equipped with engines that are designed to meet strict 
mobile-source air pollution regulations; vehicles maintained in compliance with these rules will minimize 
air pollution emissions. In addition, fuel sold in California must meet specifications that are designed to 
minimize air pollution. 

Other recreational uses such as hiking, horseback riding, and camping produce negligible air pollution. 
4.1.3. Impacts and Mitigation Specific to the Proposed RMP 

4.1.3.1 Air Quality Management Actions 

Management strategies rely on compliance with State and Federal air quality regulations. Additionally, 
management actions under the Proposed RMP manage off-highway vehicles (OHV) and motorized 
vehicle travel on dirt roads to minimize air pollution from dust and exhaust by restricting vehicle types 
and seasons when vehicles could be used. 


4.1.3.2 Other Resource Programs 


Air quality impacts under the Proposed RMP would be minor and localized with respect to commodity 
production and public use. Air quality impacts from commodity production would likely be regulated by 
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State and/or local air quality regulations applicable to such facilities. Particulate emissions from 
prescribed fire activities would be regulated by air district smoke management and/or prescribed fire rules 


4.1.3.3 Mitigation 


Prescribed fire activities would be coordinated with the APCD charged with protecting air quality within 
the locale of the prescribed fire. Smoke management plans and/or permit applications would be prepared 
and submitted for approval. 


In the Central Coast Management Area, a smoke-dispersion model specific to Fort Ord would be 
developed. The model would be used as a tool to evaluate the potential for transport of smoke from fires 
on Fort Ord Public Lands before conducting prescribed fires. Information provided by the model would 
aid decision makers in determining potentially adverse smoke impacts from prescribed fires and 
mitigation measures for such impacts. 


4.1.4 Off-site and Cumulative Impacts 


The respective air districts managing air quality in the Hollister Field Office (HFO) Planning Area have 
developed air quality plans that govern development and air pollution-producing activities within each air 
district. These plans consider the cumulative effects of all air pollution sources on the overall air 
pollution levels within each district. The ultimate goal of these plans is to maintain compliance with an 
air quality standard or to achieve compliance with an air quality standard if the air district is not in 
compliance. 


Smoke management programs in each air district would provide guidance for avoiding concurrent 
prescribed fires that could result in adverse cumulative smoke impacts. 
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4.2 Soil Resources 
For ease of reference, the management goals from Chapter 2 are restated here: 


e The goal for soil resources management under the Proposed Resource Management Plan (RMP) 
is to manage soil on Bureau of Land management (BLM) lands such that functional biological 
and physical characteristics that are appropriate to soil type, climate, and land form are exhibited 
(Central California Standards for Rangeland Health and Guidelines for Livestock Grazing 
Management 2000). 


4.2.1 Introduction 


Chapter 2 includes the management actions for soil resources for the Proposed RMP. They are 
summarized in Table 4.2-1, below. 


Table 4.2-1 Summary of Soil Resources Management Actions for the Proposed RMP 


Management Actions 


Surface disturbance | Require an approved erosion control strategy and topsoil segregation/restoration plan for 
on slopes surface disturbance on slopes of 20 to 40 percent. 


No surface disturbance on slopes greater than 40 percent unless it is determined that it would 
cause a greater impact to pursue other alternatives. 


4.2.2 Overview of Impacts 
4.2.2.1 Soil Resources Management Actions 


Current management practices to maintain or improve soil resources may result in long-term beneficial 
off-site impacts such as reducing flood hazards, reducing sedimentation of surface waters, and improving 
plant cover. Current practices also aid in stabilizing soil and improving soil quality and production as 
well as in reducing erosion. These activities generally result in direct short- to long-term or even 
permanent beneficial impacts. 


4.2.2.2 Other Management Actions 


Soil quality and productivity can be degraded by human-related activities such as recreational use, 
livestock grazing, development (roads, pipelines, mining), and prescribed fire because these activities 
often result in increased soil erosion or compaction. Soil erosion and compaction can lead to decreases in 
soil fertility, water infiltration and retention, and plant cover. For example, terracettes (step-like 
microforms) can form on very steep and unstable slopes from livestock trampling and could erode unless 
the soils contain sufficient silt and clay to maintain cohesion to coarse sandy soils. Livestock grazing also 
would have negative impacts due to compaction of the soil crust, especially during dry periods, and would 
reduce soil fertility and soil moisture retention. These conditions may, in turn, cause secondary impacts 
such as sedimentation of local surface waters or increased flooding. Chemical contamination due to 
accidental or approved discharges at development/construction sites may also result in a decrease in soil 
fertility or adverse impacts on wildlife or local water quality. Changes in the type, extent, or intensity of 
these human-related activities can accelerate or decelerate these soil conditions. 
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4.2.3. Impacts and Mitigation Specific to the Proposed RMP 
4.2.3.1 Soil Resources Management Actions 


With respect to soil resources management, the Proposed RMP would require approved erosion control 
strategies and topsoil segregation/restoration plans for activities on slopes ranging from 20 to 40 percent, 
and no soil disturbance activities would be allowed on slopes greater than 40 percent. This would result 
in beneficial impacts on soils resources, with additional secondary beneficial impacts on other natural 
resources such as water quality and vegetation and, in some cases, beneficial impacts on rangeland and 
road stability. 


Certain soil-disturbing activities would still be allowed under the Proposed RMP. However, it will 
prohibit high-impact activities in sensitive areas and promote restorative measures that would minimize or 
avoid impacts. 


4.2.3.2 Other Management Actions 


Other management actions under the Proposed RMP would result in impacts on soil resources due to soil- 
disturbing activities such as livestock grazing, energy and mineral development, and recreation. 
However, the Proposed RMP has individual characteristics that could either increase or decrease the 
impact or the potential for them to occur. 


The Proposed RMP would prohibit certain activities—including recreation, energy, mineral, and livestock 
grazing opportunities—and access in specified sensitive areas within the Planning Area, thereby reducing 
erosion and sediment yield. In addition, the Proposed RMP would promote reclamation of redundant 
roads and minimize motorized vehicle access compared with current management. 


4.2.3.3 Mitigation 


Mitigation measures are included in the management actions in Chapter 2. These include requirements 
for erosion control strategies and topsoil segregation/restoration plans for proposals involving surface 
disturbance. 


4.2.4 Off-site and Cumulative Impacts 


The primary impact of concern is soil erosion. Erosion is a function of soil becoming loose and then 
transported by wind or water. It occurs naturally over time but can be accelerated greatly from man-made 
influences including vehicles, grazing management and road construction, buildings, fences, or other 
structures. Off-site impacts can then result if, for example, eroded soils are collected in surface water and 
transported. 


The management actions for soil resources aim to improve the quality and management of these 
resources. Off-site and cumulative impacts occurring as a result would be beneficial to the health and 
productivity of the resources. 


Because many activities can affect soil erosion, including recreation, grazing, roads, and vegetation 


management, the cumulative impact resulting from management actions under other resource programs 
can vary greatly. 
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4.3. Water Resources 
For ease of reference, the management goals from Chapter 2 are reiterated here: 


e The goals for water resources management under the Proposed Resource Management Plan 
(RMP) are to (1) maintain, restore, or improve water quality and quantity to sustain the 
designated beneficial uses on Bureau of Land Management (BLM) lands and (2) ensure that 
surface and groundwater quality comply with the Clean Water Act (CWA) and with California 
State standards. 


4.3.1. Introduction 


Management decisions can impact water quality, water quantity, and availability of water for multiple 
uses, as well as the watershed proper functioning condition (PFC) of both surface water and groundwater. 
Water resource management must take into account both intra- and inter-resource relationships. Inter- 
resource relationships accounted for in this section include management actions specified for soil 
resources, fire management, rangeland resources, and energy and minerals development. 


Table 4.3-1, below, provides a summary of the management actions for water resources. 


Table 4.3-1 Summary of Water Resources Management Actions for the Proposed RMP 


Management Actions 


Require fluvial Fluvial systems functioning at risk must meet PFC. 
systems to meet PFC 


Establish federal To ensure water availability for multiple use management and for functioning, healthy, 
water reserve on riparian and upland systems.. 
acquired lands 


Impacts at Fort Ord | Fulfill aquatic, wetland, and riparian habit management and restoration requirements 
outlined in the Fort Ord Habitat Conservation Plan. 


4.3.2 Overview of Impacts 


Water resource management decisions generally focus on actions that maintain, restore, or improve water 
quality and quantity to sustain the designated beneficial uses on BLM lands and ensure that surface and 
groundwater comply with CWA and California State standards. Other management actions have the 
potential to impact water resources through the implementation of various resource programs, as 
described below. 


4.3.2.1. Water Resources Management Actions 

The management actions specified for water resources focus on protecting water quality, maintaining or 
enhancing overall watershed function, and managing water availability on BLM lands for an array of 
users. 


4.3.2.2 Other Management Actions 


The following resource programs have the potential to impact water resources: 
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Fire Management 


The frequency and location of prescribed fires and methods in which prescribed fires and wildfires are 
suppressed can impact water quality through increased overland flow and resulting sedimentation and 
introduction of chemical contaminants into water bodies. Fire suppression activities can affect watershed 
function by destroying riparian vegetation. Introduction of noxious weeds following wildfires can also 
adversely affect watershed function. 


Recreation 


Development and use of recreational roads and trails can affect water quality through sediment-laden 
runoff and the introduction of contaminants to surface waters. 


Livestock Grazing 


Watershed hydrology, stream channel morphology, soils, vegetation, fish, wildlife, other riparian- 
dependent species, and water quality are all impact by livestock, at both local and landscape scales 
(Belsky et al. 1999). Livestock grazing can affect watershed function by creating plant diversity and 
improved vegetation cover. Overgrazing can lead to soil compaction, reduced plant cover, degradation of 
stream channel, and increased sediment and coliform bacteria transport to streams. Fecal-borne bacteria 
could be a significant water quality impact on the health of water bodies used for drinking water purposes. 


Energy and Minerals 


Development of oil and gas drilling sites and minerals extraction sites can impact water quality through 
sedimentation and accidental introduction of contaminants. Energy and minerals development can also 
impact groundwater quality and quantity. Energy and minerals development can impact water availability 
to downstream users if extraction operations divert water from aquatic resources. 


Recreation and Access 


Development of new roads and rights-of-ways can impact water quality through increased erosion and 
sedimentation of surface waters. 


4.3.3. Impacts and Mitigation Specific to the Proposed RMP 
4.3.3.1 Water Resource Management Actions 
Water Quality 


Under the Proposed RMP, management actions are listed that aim to protect water quality in the Planning 
Area, including the use of best management practices (BMPs) in activity plans and management of water 
bodies to meet CWA objectives through total maximum daily load pollutant allowances and other water 
quality standards. These actions would result in beneficial, long-term impacts on water quality in the 
Planning Area because they meet the goals of maintaining water quality and complying with the CWA. 
Compared with current management, the actions in the Proposed RMP represent a more defined and 
proactive approach to protecting water quality in the Planning Area. 


Under the Proposed RMP, all fluvial systems functioning at risk would be managed to meet PFC. 
Therefore, this alternative would have beneficial impacts on systems functioning at risk but would 
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involve minor adverse impacts to other water bodies because only the “at risk” systems would receive 
proactive protection and management attention. 


Watershed Function 


The Proposed RMP contains management actions that serve to protect watershed function through 
restoration projects and coordination with other resource management groups to protect water bodies. 
These actions would have a beneficial, long-term impact on watershed function, similar to the beneficial 
impacts under current management, because they meet the goal of improving water quality to sustain 
beneficial uses. 


Water Availability 


The Proposed RMP contains management actions that include provisions for maintaining spring 
developments and reservoirs and maintaining existing adjudicated water rights in the Planning Area. 
These actions would result in generally beneficial impacts on water availability because they meet the 
goal of maintaining water quantity in the Planning Area. 


The Proposed RMP contains a management action that allows BLM to file for federal reserved water 
rights on acquired lands. This action has an overall beneficial impact on ensuring that water is available 
for watershed function and habitat value in riparian and upland areas because it meets the goal of 
maintaining water quantity for beneficial uses. It does not afford specific opportunities for private entities 
to acquire water rights on BLM-managed lands, which would represent a minor adverse impact to 
permittees or leasees wishing to divert water for various development or grazing purposes. 


4.3.3.2 Other Management Actions 
Fire Management 


Fire management actions include coordinating with the California Department of Forestry and Fire 
Protection to minimize environmental damage, including damage to water resources, from fire 
suppression efforts. In addition, the use of fire-retardant drops would be limited to prevent damage to 
vernal pools and other waterways. These actions would have a beneficial impact on water quality and 
watershed function by controlling the introduction of sediment-laden suppression waters and/or chemical 
retardants into water bodies. These actions would meet the goal of maintaining and improving water 
quality. 


Under the Proposed RMP, approximately 2,700 acres in the Planning Area would be targeted for annual 
prescribed burns, and 23,000 acres for decadal prescribed burns. Approximately 6,200 acres would also 
be targeted for mechanical treatments to control wildfire fuels on a decadal basis. These acreages are 
greater than the current management strategy for fire management. Increased acreages for fire 
management-related treatments could result in moderate adverse impacts on water resources from the 
introduction of sediment-laden suppression water and/or chemical retardants into water bodies close to 
treated areas. The Proposed RMP would have short term adverse impacts on water quality on a localized 
basis 


Recreation 


Under the Proposed RMP, management actions are proposed to emphasize low-impact, non-motorized 
recreation opportunities and temporary closure of recreation sites that are degrading water quality. These 
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actions would result in beneficial impacts on water resources because they meet the goal of maintaining 
and improving water quality. 


Under the Proposed RMP, certain recreation activities would be allowed, including designated fishing 
areas at Fort Ord Public Lands and the Coast Dairies, if acquired, which could result in minor adverse 
visitor impacts on riparian areas from streambed disruption or trampling of riparian vegetation, which 
would not meet the goal of maintaining or enhancing maintaining water quality in riparian areas. 
Motorized recreation access would be allowed in the Williams Hill area and by special permit in remote 
areas of Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies, if acquired, which has the potential to create minor 
adverse impacts on water resources through increased erosion and introduction of contaminants. 


Livestock Grazing 


The Proposed RMP includes management actions that would allow BLM to make lands unavailable for 
livestock grazing if water resources were being degraded by grazing practices. They also would allow for 
fencing spring developments to prevent trampling by livestock. These actions would result in beneficial 
impacts on water resources because they maintain and improve water quality. 


The Proposed RMP would allow 74 allotments and 179,113 acres for grazing, more than current 
management levels. Some of these grazing lands are located near surface waters in the Planning Area. 
The increase in grazing near these areas may result in minor to moderate adverse impacts on water 
resources. 


Energy and Minerals 


Under the Proposed RMP, energy development could result in localized minor impacts on water resources 
from sedimentation or accidental contaminant releases to water bodies, resulting in adverse impacts on 
water resources. For oil and gas leases on BLM-administered lands, no surface occupancy would be 
stipulated at Fort Ord and in threatened and endangered species habitat, including aquatic habitat, which 
would protect water quality and watershed function in these important areas. This is a beneficial impact 
on water resources, and it helps to meet the goal of enhancing water quality in habitat occupied by 
sensitive species. 


Recreation and Access 


Under the Proposed RMP, management actions would limit vehicle use to designated routes and exclude 
vehicle use within wilderness areas and WSAS. These actions would have beneficial impacts on water 
resources by reducing the potential for increased erosion and sediment transport to water bodies and 
reducing the potential for habitat destruction in riparian areas. 


Under the Proposed RMP, management actions are proposed to close or restore roads that no longer serve 
their original purpose, prohibit vehicle use within all riparian areas except at designated crossings, and 
restrict public use of roads during inclement weather. In addition, BMPs would be implemented to reduce 
water quality impacts from roads. All of these actions would serve to protect water quality and watershed 
function and overall would meet the goal of maintaining and enhancing water quality. However, the 
Proposed RMP does not specifically prohibit vehicles from riparian areas where roads/travel routes cross 
steams, which could result in some widespread minor impacts to water resources. 
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4.3.3.3 Mitigation 


Mitigation measures are built into the management actions in Chapter 2. Mitigation measures include 
management actions that include use of BMPs, restricting certain uses that degrade water quality, and 
periodic monitoring of water quality. 


In addition, the Proposed RMP includes mitigation measures that are components of management actions 
under other resources. These include restrictions on activities within riparian zones, use of BMPs to 
reduce off-site water quality impacts from roads and trails that no longer serve their original purpose, and 
riparian restoration and improvement projects. 


4.3.4 Off-site and Cumulative Impacts 


Off-site impacts on water quality could occur in areas downstream of BLM-managed lands as a result of 
the management actions specified in the document. For example, management actions that result in 
increased sedimentation and/or contamination of water bodies would likely create similar effects in 
downstream areas, subject to distance and other factors such as sediment/contaminant transport 
characteristics and the ability of aquatic systems to buffer pollutant loads. The Proposed RMP, in 
general, is protective of water resources and therefore has a low potential for off-site impacts on water 


quality. 


Cumulative impacts on water resources could result from long-term degradation of water quality through 
management actions that result in pollutant loading to water bodies. While the Proposed RMP contains 
mitigation to prevent long-term degradation of water bodies, non-point source pollution from un- 
monitored activities, like certain recreation activities and the natural erosion process, could create slow 
but gradual degradation of stream conditions and overall watershed function. 


Cumulative impacts associated with water quantity and availability are also a potential issue in the 
Planning Area. Long-term withdrawals of water to maintain watershed function or shorter-term 
withdrawals for development projects (e.g., oil and gas drilling) could result in less available water for 
other uses over time, both within the Planning Area and in downstream areas. 
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4.4 Biological Resources — Vegetation 
For ease of use, the management goals from Chapter 2 are reiterated here: 


e The goals for vegetation resources under the Proposed Resource Management Plan (RMP) are to 
(1) restore, maintain, or improve ecological conditions, natural diversity, and associated 
watersheds of high value, high-risk, native plant communities and unique plant assemblages and 
(2) restore degraded landscapes and plant communities. 


4.4.1. Introduction 


This section discusses the environmental impacts of implementing the Resource Management Plan on the 
vegetation resource in the Planning Area. Decisions relating to vegetation management would be within 
the context of the Central California Standards for Rangeland Health and Guidelines for Livestock 
Grazing Management (July 13, 2000), hereinafter referred to as the Standards and Guidelines. Vegetation 
structure and composition are key components of rangeland health. 


The management goals would be achieved through maintaining or improving current ecological values 
and processes, productivity, and biological diversity; rehabilitating areas affected by wildland fire and 
other surface-disturbing activities to stabilize soils and promote growth of desired plant communities; and 
preventing the introduction and proliferation of noxious weeds. Table 4.4-1 provides an overview of the 
management actions that would affect vegetation. 


Table 4.4-1 Summary of Vegetation Management Actions for the Proposed RMP 
Management Strategy 
Vegetation Provide a mosaic of plant communities to protect soil, watershed, and wildlife; maintain 


sustained yield of vegetation for consumptive and non- consumptive uses. 


Activities allowed within 250 ft. and include mitigation measures in all activi 
Noxious weed Develop an IPM to cover 10,000 acres over 10 years; prioritize noxious weed eradication based 
integrated pest on the BLM list. 


Plant collection Issue non-commercial permits in response to public demand; monitor resource conditions to 


determine if a limit on personal use permits is necessary; consider commercial use permits on a 
case-by-case basis. 


Rangeland health Required 
monitoring 


Woodcutting Issue permits on a case-by-case basis. Only allow commercial harvesting consistent with 
permits resource management goals and objectives to control the spread of disease, invasive, non-native 
species, and reduce the risk of catastrophic fire. 


Plant community Rehabilitate in a timely manner; allow use of non-invasive, non native species to be used in re- 
restoration etation materials. 


4.4.2 Overview of Impacts 


4.4.2.1 Vegetation Management Actions 
Habitat and Vegetation Maintenance, Protection, and Improvement 
An interdisciplinary team of Hollister Field Office (HFO) specialists would conduct Bureau of Land 


Management (BLM) -approved monitoring in compliance with the Standards and Guidelines. Variance 
from the standards would indicate that land health may be compromised and corrective management 
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action may be required. Where livestock grazing, motorized recreational vehicle use, or other activities 
limit attainment of the standards, actions would be taken as necessary to attain the standards. HFO lands 
that may be unsuitable for a particular land use or that contain resource values that cannot be adequately 
protected through mitigating measures or implementation of rangeland guidelines would not be allocated 
for that land use. 


Noxious and Invasive Weeds and Integrated Pest Management 


Noxious and invasive weeds that compete with desirable plant species for light, space, and soil water and 
nutrients could have detrimental effects on forage production; plant community structure and function; 
wildlife habitat; rare, threatened, and endangered special status species habitat; recreation; and aesthetic 
quality. Weeds may also increase the risk of wildfire because they become flashy and flammable fuels as 
they age. Land use activities that disturb or remove native plant cover may have a substantial impact on 
the spread of noxious and invasive weeds throughout the Planning Area. Any activity that reduces native 
plant productivity, vigor, or cover and exposes the soil surface opens the plant community to invasion by 
noxious or invasive weeds because the competitive ability of the native plants has been diminished. 
Weeds effectively compete with rangeland plants for sunlight, soil, water, nutrients, and space, thereby 
reducing their productivity and competitiveness. Some land use activities, if conducted in inappropriate 
ways such as livestock grazing, wildland fire, mineral and oil extraction, or motorized vehicle travel, may 
facilitate weed propagation by reducing native plant competition. Reduced native plant cover allows 
weeds a chance to proliferate. Livestock and off-road vehicles are also effective in dispersing weed seeds 
to uninfected areas where the plants may then become established. Short- or long-term impacts may be 
realized depending on the species of weeds and the terrain, soils, climate, and area of occupation. An 
integrated pest management (IPM) approach, including prescribed fire, mechanical treatments, chemical 
treatments, biological treatments, and public outreach would be beneficial in thwarting the spread of 
noxious and invasive weeds. 


An IPM for noxious weed abatement would be beneficial to improving native plant community structure 
and function. A weed IPM is a systematic approach that integrates all information and management 
tactics to prevent the introduction, establishment, and spread of noxious weeds on BLM lands. An 
effective IPM noxious weed program would include best management practices for weed abatement, 
including removal, public outreach, adaptive management, and post-treatment rehabilitation. An IPM 
program recognizes the specificity of noxious weed species and designs a specific abatement program for 
each. Weed removal would include one or a combination of manual, mechanical, herbicides, or 
prescribed fire. The application of each would follow BLM procedures. Post-treatment management is 
essential to prevent the re-colonization of noxious weeds; it could include such methods as soil 
stabilization and native or naturalized plant establishment. Public outreach provides the public with 
information on the ecological and economic concerns of noxious weeds and ways to prevent the 
introduction, establishment, and spread of weeds. An IPM program is an effective, low-risk means of 
responding to noxious weed problems. Under the Proposed RMP, the HFO would develop an IPM 
program for noxious and invasive weed abatement. 


Commercial Woodcutting 


Commercial woodcutting could degrade plant communities and watersheds by compacting soils, 
decreasing soil-water infiltration, increasing soil erosion, encouraging weed proliferation, and decreasing 
aesthetic quality. Conversely, woodcutting may be used to remove unwanted trees to achieve specific 
management needs such as increasing forage production or decreasing wildland fire risk. 
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Collection of Vegetation 


Native plants reproduce through a variety of mechanisms, including seeds, rhizomes, stolons, stem 
layering, and root sprouting. Collecting wildflowers, seeds, seedlings, rhizomes, stolons, roots, and 
whole plants for commercial and noncommercial purposes would have detrimental effects on native plant 
populations, particularly special status species. The removal of seeds and other reproductive structures 
may prevent the regeneration of new plants when the existing plants are removed from the population by 
such means as death, fire, or grazing. The impacts of collecting whole plants or plant parts would have 
short- or long-term implications, depending on plant species, reproductive strategies, tissues removed, and 
vigor. 


4.4.2.2 Other Management Actions 
Watershed Restoration or Stabilization 


Watershed restoration and stabilization would benefit vegetation because healthy plant communities rely 
on a properly functioning watershed. The proper mix of native plants that are adapted to the terrain, soils, 
and climate of a watershed are critical for watershed restoration or stabilization. Adequate vegetation 
cover maintains soil stabilization and enhances water infiltration. Inappropriate land use activities may 
reduce plant cover and productivity. When native plant cover is reduced, water infiltration may decrease, 
allowing surface water flow and soil erosion to increase. Properly functioning riparian vegetation is 
critical for aquatic and terrestrial wildlife, and for maintenance of water quality. In addition, noxious and 
invasive weeds may replace native plants and contribute to watershed and riparian degradation. Short- or 
long-term impacts may result depending on the degree of disturbance, terrain, soils, and land use. 
Properly functioning watersheds and ecological processes and compliance with California water quality 
criteria are essential components of the Standards and Guidelines. When watershed monitoring provides 
evidence that rangeland health standards are not being met, then corrective action would be required, 
including adjustments to vegetation management, if warranted. 


Wildlife Habitat and Special Status Species 


Management actions affecting wildlife habitat and/or special status species can also have a direct impact 
on vegetation. Generally, goals that promote wildlife habitat and special status species would also 
promote plant resources by restricting access to sensitive or important habitat and promoting habitat 
preservation or restoration in these areas. 


Fire Management 


Wildland fire can either be beneficial or detrimental to vegetation, depending on factors such as its 
severity, terrain, weather, fuel type and condition, and post-fire rehabilitation. Wildland fire is any non- 
structure fire occurring in rangeland or forest ecosystems; it includes prescribed fire, wildland fire use, 
and wildfire. Prescribed fires are fires planned and ignited by resource managers. Wildfire resulting from 
natural ignitions and then used to achieve management purpose under carefully controlled conditions with 
minimal suppression costs is known as wildland fire use (WFU). Wildfires are fires that result from 
natural ignition, unauthorized human-caused fire, escaped WFU, or escaped prescribed fire. (WFU is not 
approved for use in the Planning Area.) Prescribed fire may be used to achieve beneficial management 
objectives such as increasing forage production, improving wildlife habitat, or controlling noxious or 
invasive weeds. Many-times, wildfire may have detrimental effects on vegetation because livestock 
forage, wildlife habitat, and special status plant species and their habitats are burned. Soil erosion and 
weed encouragement may be accelerated after a wildfire because the protective vegetation cover is 
removed. Vegetation recovery may be short- or long-term, depending on soils, terrain, climate, and lost 
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plant community attributes. Some special status species and habitats may never recover from wildfire. 
Post-fire rehabilitation is usually necessary to return the area to a productive plant community that meets 
resource management objectives. 


Fuels management is critical in the Planning Area to reduce the risk of fire to life and property, reduce the 
risk of catastrophic fire, create plant community diversity, and reduce fire intensity to protect natural and 
cultural resources. Prescribed fire is the main tool used by the HFO to manage fuels; however, non-fire 
fuels management tools are useful in areas where prescribed fire is not appropriate, such as in the 
wildland urban interface and in critical habitats, and it includes mechanical and biological fuels and 
herbicides. Mechanical fuels treatment is the most common non-fire fuels management tool; it involves 
the use of chain saws, chippers, weed eaters, mowers, and a masticator mounted on an all-terrain vehicle 
to manipulate woody fuels. Woody plant material may be piled and burned as a follow-up treatment. 
Control by biological fuels occurs in the form of cattle grazing to manage the amount and distribution of 
fine fuels. Herbicides are used on a limited basis to control unwanted vegetation that eludes prescribed 
fire or mechanical treatments. Plant debris may be left on-site to provide soil organic matter and reduce 
soil erosion. 


Recreation and Access 


High-impact recreation activities and motorized vehicle access for recreation can cause direct removal or 
crushing of vegetation. It can also cause soil compaction and increased erosion. Poor soil conditions can 
result in resistance of the soil to root penetration and the water and air required for proper growth. 


Livestock Grazing 


Livestock grazing has the potential to affect plant community structure, function, and composition on the 
proposed 74 grazing allotments in HFO lands. Inappropriate livestock management may result in the 
overgrazing of forage and browse plants, soil compaction, and accelerated soil erosion. Direct physical 
damage to plants from consumption, pull-up, breakage, and trampling, deposition of livestock feces, soil 
compaction, and other soil disturbances would all be attributable to livestock impacts. There is also a net 
loss of nutrients from livestock grazing. Proper livestock grazing, however, may improve forage 
production, reduce loadings of fine fuels, and control weedy vegetation. Vegetation structure, 
composition, and function are important components of rangeland health monitoring. An 
interdisciplinary team of HFO experts using the BLM-approved monitoring approach would conduct 
rangeland health monitoring. Variance from one or more of the standards would indicate that rangeland 
health may be compromised, and corrective management action would be required in the form of revised 
vegetation management. 


Energy and Minerals 


Energy and mineral development can result in long-term or permanent loss of vegetation. Development 
may include construction and operation of well or turbine pads, roads, fences, transmission lines, 
communication or meteorological towers, and metering facilities. During construction, vegetation may be 
adversely affected by direct injury or may die due to trampling by heavy equipment or removal. 
Additional impacts from construction may include fugitive dust, exposure to contaminants, and the 
introduction of invasive vegetation. Generally, the significance of vegetation loss depends on the amount 
of area disturbed, the types of plant communities that would be affected, the nature of the effect, and the 
capacity for the disturbed area to recover. These factors would determine whether the construction 
impacts on vegetation would be short- or long-term. 
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Most vegetation in the direct construction footprint would be permanently removed. Impacts on 
vegetation along transmission lines and staging areas would be temporary, with vegetation expected to 
regenerate following completion of construction activities. Additional impacts on vegetation 
communities could occur from soil compaction, loss of topsoil, and removal of or reductions in the seed 
bank. Clearing of trees adjacent to the project site or within the transmission line right of way may also 
be required. 


Oil and Gas Development 


Over the next 10 to 15 years, up to approximately 10 wells are expected to be developed. This is 
estimated to have a total disturbance of 74 acres, of which one-third (26 acres) would be temporary and 
would be mostly or fully restored within a few months to a couple of years after construction. 


Wind Energy Development 


For wind energy projects, the various clearing, grading, and construction activities would result in direct 
injury to and/or loss of vegetation, thereby altering or eliminating the plant communities in the 
permanently disturbed portions of the project site (i.e., turbine and support facility footprints). According 
to the BLM’s 2005 Wind Energy Development Programmatic Environmental Impact Statement, these 
areas would represent no more than 5 to 10 percent of the entire project area. 


Under the Proposed RMP, Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs), Wilderness Areas, Fort Ord, Coast Dairies, 
and Joaquin Ridge would be exclusion areas for wind energy development. All other areas, unless noted 
below, would be available for wind energy development consideration. Any wind energy development 
would be subject to best management practices that avoid or reduce impacts to vegetation. 


4.4.3. Impacts and Mitigation Specific to the Proposed RMP 
4.4.3.1 Vegetation Management Actions 
Habitat and Vegetation Maintenance, Protection, or Improvement 


The Proposed RMP would maintain or improve plant community ecological values and processes, 
productivity, and biological diversity. Rehabilitation of areas disturbed by wildland fire, mineral or 
energy extraction, grazing, recreation, or other activities would stabilize soils and promote the growth of 
desirable plant communities. Specific management actions would include the issuance of woodcutting 
permits on a case-by-case basis and mitigation measures to enhance and protect riparian areas. Managing 
plant collecting and woodcutting could prevent reduction of native plants populations caused by 
collecting for landscaping or other economic purposes. 


Under the Proposed RMP, wildland fire and other surface-disturbance rehabilitation would emphasize the 
timely reestablishment of plant cover. The use of naturalized, non-invasive, non-native species would be 
allowed as revegetation materials. 


In the Central Coast Management Area, a mixture of management activities, including prescribed burns 
and mechanical treatments, would be used to manage and maintain the composition, mixed age classes, 
and native wildlife habitat of maritime chaparral and Douglas-fir/tan oak woodland. 


These management measures would provide long-term, minor to moderate beneficial impacts on 
vegetation and would help to meet the management goals for this resource. 
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Noxious and Invasive Weeds and Integrated Pest Management 


The Proposed RMP includes a proactive weed abatement program that would mitigate the introduction 
and proliferation of noxious and invasive weeds into plant communities. The inclusion of a noxious weed 
IPM program would have long-term, beneficial effects in improving plant community structure and 
function. 


For the San Joaquin Management Area, a Russian thistle abatement program would be implemented for 
the alkali desert scrub, John Tucker-Alvordiana oak woodland, and saltbush plant communities. The 
Proposed RMP would require that the IPM program cover 10,000 acres within 10 years throughout the 
Planning Area. 


These measures would provide long-term, minor to moderate beneficial impacts on vegetation and would 
help to meet the management goals for this resource. 


Commercial Woodcutting 


Commercial and non-commercial woodcutting permits would be issued on a case-by-case basis, and in 
the case of commercial permits, permits would only be issued if they meet resource management 
objectives. The strict limitation on woodcutting would help minimize or avoid any adverse impacts on 
vegetation. 


Collection of Vegetation 


The collection of vegetation and plant structures such as flowers, seed, roots, rhizomes, and seedlings 
would be allowed under the Proposed RMP. While the collection may have an adverse impact on 
vegetation or specific special status species, allowing collection may have a positive impact if the 
collection is done for research or scientific purposes. Monitoring the resource conditions to determine if a 
limit on personal use permits is necessary would minimize adverse impacts on vegetation 


4.4.3.2 Other Management Actions 
Watershed Restoration and Stabilization 


The Proposed RMP would restore and stabilize watersheds through vegetation restoration, soil 
stabilization, and appropriate land use activities. The proper mix of native plants that are adapted to the 
terrain, soils, and climate of a watershed are critical for watershed and riparian restoration and 
stabilization. Adequate vegetation cover maintains soil stabilization and enhances water infiltration. 
Properly functioning riparian corridors are an important component of watersheds. Riparian vegetation 
stabilizes stream banks and terraces and reduces sediments and toxic material entering into stream 
channels. Some land use activities, if conducted inappropriately, may reduce plant cover and 
productivity. When native plant cover is reduced, water infiltration may decrease, allowing surface water 
flow and soil erosion to increase. In addition, noxious and invasive weeds may replace native plants and 
contribute to watershed and riparian degradation. Properly functioning watersheds and riparian corridors 
and compliance with California water quality criteria are essential components of the Standards and 
Guidelines. When watershed monitoring provides evidence that rangeland health standards are not being 
met, then corrective action would be required, including adjustments to vegetation management, if 
warranted. 


The Proposed RMP includes several management actions directed at watershed restoration or 
stabilization. Mitigation measures to protect or enhance riparian areas would be included in all activity 
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plans. Riparian assessments, activity plans, and improvement projects would be evaluated to determine 
whether they would achieve the desired conditions. Functioning native plant communities would be 
maintained on a watershed basis, and plant structure and natural diversity in degraded communities would 
be allowed to improve by natural processes. Proposed activities with potential negative riparian impacts 
would not be located within 250 feet of riparian vegetation. Riparian restoration/improvement projects 
would be initiated within systems that have been identified as not functioning or functioning at risk with a 
downward or static trend. 


Wildlife Habitat and Special Status Species 


As indicated earlier, goals that promote wildlife habitat and special status species would also promote 
plant resources by restricting access to sensitive or important habitat and by promoting habitat 
preservation or restoration in these areas. The Proposed RMP includes management actions that include 
monitoring special resources and protection of certain ponds, wetlands, and riparian areas. These 
measures would help to protect and enhance vegetation in these areas over the long term. 


Fire Management 


The Proposed RMP would require developing appropriate management responses to wildland fire, 
reducing human-caused fires, collaborating with communities to reduce fire risk, and prohibiting the use 
of heavy equipment and fire retardants in natural and culturally sensitive areas. The Proposed RMP 
would require that wildland fire management suppress all fire starts 90 percent of the time before 10 acres 
are burned, regardless of ignition source. It would include provisions to develop fuels projects to mimic 
fire’s natural role to enhance resource values. 


The Proposed RMP would require that levels and duration of livestock grazing rest or deferment after 
wildfire are consistent with site characteristics, ecological site descriptions, land management objectives, 
short-term emergency stabilization, and rehabilitation objectives, such as the desired plant community and 
events occurring before, during, and after the fire. The development of the levels and duration of 
livestock grazing deferment after a wildfire would minimize and mitigate impacts on vegetation. 
Livestock grazing after wildlife fires reduces herbaceous ground cover, which leads to increases in soil 
erosion and the amount of bare ground. Small amounts of bare ground can cause a significant increase in 
surface run-off and soil loss. Development and implementation strategies would allow adequate 
recovery and re-growth; opportunity for seed dissemination and seedling establishment; and, during 
critical growth periods would allow a rest period for the area. 


Recreation and Access 


In general, the Proposed RMP affords moderate levels of vegetation protection as it includes the some 
restrictions for high impact uses and pets in certain areas during certain times of the year. High impact 
uses would include OHV impacts, which would cause compacted soil, erosion, and damage vegetation. 


Livestock Grazing 


The Proposed RMP would provide specific measures to maintain or improve rangeland health with 
regards to livestock grazing, a beneficial impact. It would control the intensity, duration, and timing of 
grazing and/or provide for periodic deferment and/or rest where livestock grazing is limiting the 
achievement of multiple use objectives. Additionally, spring developments to provide water for livestock 
and wildlife would be fenced to prevent trampling, a beneficial impact to riparian areas. 
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The Proposed RMP allows for more public grazing lands than current management. The added acreage 
for grazing could result in overgrazing in some areas. 


Under the Proposed RMP, livestock grazing could be used to improve wildlife habitat and enhance 
vegetation resources. In the Central Coast Management Area, sheep grazing would be authorized to 
enhance perennial grass stands and abate noxious weeds. These are minor long-term beneficial impacts 
for vegetation. 


Energy and Minerals 


The Proposed RMP would allow some level of energy and mineral development. The construction and 
operation of such energy and mineral development can result in unavoidable short-term impacts and/or 
long-term or permanent loss of vegetation. WSAs and Wilderness Areas would be closed to development 
or would require special consideration, and environmental constraints would be considered before 
authorizing any energy development in the Planning Area. 


The Proposed RMP includes ‘No Surface Occupancy’ stipulations for oi! and gas development at Fort 
Ord and in threatened and endangered species habitat. 


Energy and mineral development over the next 10 to 15 years is expected to be relatively minimal. While 
there would be unavoidable, long-term adverse impacts to vegetation from energy and mineral 
development projects, the mitigation measures included in the Proposed RMP would reduce impacts on 
sensitive resources to minor and would be consistent with meeting the management goals for vegetation. 


= 


4.4.3.3 Mitigation 


Rangeland health monitoring would occur under the Proposed RMP to determine vegetation management 
compliance with the standards and guidelines. 


Additional mitigation measures that would protect vegetation are incorporated in the management actions 
for other resources, including some of the actions under Water Resources, Wildlife Habitat, Special Status 
Species, Fire Management, Recreation, Rangeland Resources, and Energy and Minerals. Measures 
include restricting certain uses to protect sensitive resources, restoration, and monitoring. 


4.4.4 Off-site and Cumulative Impacts 


Potential off-site impacts may result from inappropriate vegetation management through impairment of 
surface water and air quality resulting from the removal of vegetation cover. Degraded rangelands may 
result in water contaminated with microorganisms, sediments, and toxic chemicals, while wind erosion 
may increase particulate matter in the air. Plant community attributes change in accordance with varying 
terrain, soils, climate, and management prescription. Prescribed fire, non-fire fuels treatments, livestock 
grazing, recreation, off-road vehicle travel, mining, and other land uses all affect vegetation structure, 
composition, and function in beneficial and detrimental ways. The degree of impact would depend on the 
type and severity of vegetation loss, which in turn may affect regional water and air quality. 


Cumulative impacts directly relate to the management of the vegetation resource in the Planning Area. 
Adverse impacts may occur as degraded watershed may increase soil and wind erosion and decrease 
water quality. The establishment of noxious and invasive weeds may result from loss of native plant 
community integrity. Livestock grazing, wildland fire, non-fire fuels management, wildlife use, and 
motorized vehicle travel all cumulatively affect vegetation. The cumulative impact would depend on the 
types and severity of vegetation use. Different types of vegetation uses have the potential to affect 
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wildlife, special status species, recreational value, aesthetic quality, and wilderness experiences. 
Appropriate vegetation management would alleviate negative impacts and provide for vigorous plant 
growth to meet multiple-use resource needs. 


The Proposed RMP would result in generally moderate levels of off-site and cumulative impacts. 
However, localized, high-impact activities occurring as a result of the BLM management actions are 
expected to be relatively minimal. Therefore, off-site and cumulative impacts are not expected to be 
extensive under the Proposed RMP. 
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4.5 Biological Resources — Wildlife Habitat 
For ease of plan reference, the management goals from Chapter 2 are reiterated here: 


e The goal for fish and wildlife under the Proposed Resource Management Plan (RMP) is to 
provide diverse, structured, resilient, and connected habitat on a landscape level to support viable 
and sustainable populations of wildlife, and fish and other aquatic organisms. 


4.5.1 Introduction 


This section describes the effects and potential impacts of implementing the Proposed RMP presented in 
Chapter 2 on the resources identified in Chapter 3. The 1984 Hollister RMP does not address the 
potential changes and impacts on natural resources within the Planning Area, such as significant 
population growth, increased recreation uses, and acquisition of additional Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM) -managed lands. The Proposed RMP contains measures that improve fish and wildlife habitat and 
protect nesting sites, but it would also balance those protections with commodity production and public 
use. Table 4.5-1 outlines the management actions for the Proposed RMP. 


Table 4.5-1 Summary of Wildlife Habitat Management Actions for the Proposed RMP 


Management Actions 


Restrictions at Nesting Do not allow disturbances, including road construction and recreational activities, within a 

Sites 0.125-mile radius of nesting sites of owls, ospreys, golden eagles, buteos, accipiters, or 
falcons, or within a 0.25-mile radius around nesting sites of the California condor, bald 
eagle, or prairie falcons. 


Releases Cooperate with the CDFG to reintroduce, release, and/or restore populations of native fish 
and wildlife species into historic and occupied ranges with suitable habitat. Consider 
supplemental releases of game on a case-by-case basis, except for feral pigs 


Water Improvements Support existing water improvements. Evaluate functioning guzzlers and spring 
(e.g., guzzlers) developments for benefits to wildlife habitat enhancement and recreation to determine the 
need for more or less water improvements in arid regions. 


Pets (Central Coast Establish an education program addressing the effects of dogs and cats on wildlife and 
Management Area only) | wildlife habitat. Coordinate with local animal control agencies to remove feral pets from 
BLM public lands. 


Roads Mitigate or relocate travel routes that cross populations, critical habitat, or potential habitat 
of special status species. 


4.5.2 Overview of Impacts 


This subsection provides an overview of impacts, divided into those management actions that occur 
within this resource program and those management actions that fall under other resource programs. The 
background and overall impact assessment is provided here, and further analysis, as needed, such as the 
location of severity of the impact, is provided. 


4.5.2.1 Wildlife Habitat Management Actions 
Habitat Maintenance, Protection, or Improvement 


Generally, the management actions for fish and wildlife aim to maintain or improve fish and wildlife 
resources and habitat. 
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4.5.2.2 Other Management Actions 


Impacts on fish and wildlife from other management actions include direct habitat loss, maintained 
springs and reservoir habitats, direct mortality, habitat fragmentation, habitat modification, and other 
nuisances such as encounters with humans and dogs or noise. Impacts would vary depending upon the 
type of surface disturbance and location within the landscape. Activities within the Planning Area that 
may cause impacts on fish and wildlife and their habitat include woodcutting and plant collection; oil and 
gas development; new construction activities, such as road construction and utility projects; recreational 
activities; and grazing. 


Beneficial impacts could result from restoration of riparian or wetland areas, and proper maintenance or 
improvement of vegetation and water sources. 


The BLM has established procedures and policies that assess the effects of existing and proposed projects 
on BLM-managed lands. The BLM would be responsible for analyzing potential impacts to ensure that 
activities do not cause significant adverse effects on the habitats that support various fish and wildlife 
species. 


Water and Biological Resources 


Generally, goals that promote water quality and plant resources would also promote fish and wildlife 
resources and habitat. Impacts from management actions on water resources, vegetation, or special-status 
species can also have direct impacts on fish and wildlife. These include impacts from watershed, riparian, 
or vegetation restoration efforts, plant collection, and commercial woodcutting. Watershed, riparian, and 
other restoration and stabilization efforts would benefit fish and wildlife because healthy water and plant 
communities are essential to fish and wildlife habitat. Maintaining existing water sources (springs and 
reservoirs) would provide beneficial impacts to native wildlife species as well as competing non-native 
species to an unknown extent. 


Collection of wildflowers, seeds, seedlings, rhizomes, stolons, roots, and whole plants for commercial and 
non-commercial purposes would have detrimental effects on native plant populations, especially on 
special status species. The impacts of collecting whole plants or plant parts would have short- or long- 
term implications, depending on plant species, reproductive strategies, tissues removed, and vigor. 


Commercial woodcutting could degrade plant communities and watersheds by compacting soils, 
decreasing soil-water infiltration, increasing soil erosion, encouraging weed proliferation, and decreasing 
aesthetic quality. Conversely, woodcutting may be used to remove unwanted trees to achieve specific 
management needs, such as increasing forage production or decreasing wildland fire risk. Additionally, 
commercial woodcutting can alter the types of habitat available for wildlife species. For example, the 
primary succession or pioneer plant community that occurs after commercial woodcutting has a different 
species composition with a limited overstory stratum and an increased herbaceous layer. This type of 
habitat would be attractive to the deer population but would provide limited habitat for avian species 
because of the limited tree cover. 


Fire Management 
High-intensity fires, such as wildfires, can devastate vegetation communities that provide habitat for 


wildlife species. Reducing the risk of high-intensity wildfires by reducing the fuels available for fire 
would improve vegetation communities and habitat for wildlife species. 
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Wildland fire management includes using prescribed fire and non-fire fuel treatments to modify 
vegetation communities to achieve beneficial uses of wildland resources. 


Prescribed fire could be used to reduce the amount of hazardous fuels, improve plant species diversity, 
increase livestock forage production, abate noxious and invasive weeds, and improve wildlife habitat. 
Prescribed fire would be used particularly in chaparral vegetation to reduce hazardous fuel, improve 
wildlife habitat, and enhance watersheds. Prescribed fire would not occur in habitat, cultural, and 
paleontological resource-sensitive areas. 


Non-fire fuels management tools include mechanical and biological controls. Mechanical fuels treatment 
is the most common and includes using chain saws, chippers, weed-eaters, mowers, and a masticator 
mounted on an all-terrain vehicle. Woody plant material may be piled and burned as a follow-up 
treatment. Biological controls such as cattle grazing manage the amount and distribution of fire fuels. 


Fuels reduction treatments would reduce the excessive amounts of built-up fuel and decrease the risk of 
high-intensity wildfires. Such treatments would also reduce the influence of woody vegetation on the 
associated herbaceous understory. Herbaceous plant cover and density would increase after fuels 
treatment. This increase would benefit grazing animals, but could be adverse to animals that use the 
woody habitat, since the latter would need to relocate. After the fuels treatment, woody plants would 
return and could regain dominance in some areas, depending on the climate and post-fire strategies. 


Fire and non-fire treatments would result in short-term adverse impacts on fish and wildlife such as 
temporary relocation and habitat loss, including vegetation trampling and soil compaction or erosion. 
Over the long-term, however, the use of prescribed fire and non-fire fuels management would improve 
wildlife habitat, increase habitat diversity by controlling non-native and noxious weed species, and 
increase forage production in areas of tule elk and mule deer populations. 


Livestock Grazing 


Grazing throughout an allotment is not uniform because of differences in terrain, forage quantity and 
quality, weather, and water availability. Livestock may affect sensitive plant communities, wildlife 
habitat, or special status species habitat through grazing and trampling. Rangeland improvements such as 
roads or fences can impede the movement of wildlife and potentially result in direct mortality. 


Sensitive habitat management and protection within grazing allotments will be accomplished in Allotment 
Grazing Plans. The Hollister Field Office (HFO) would work with grazing lessees to minimize potential 
impacts by placing salt licks, watering facilities, and supplemental feeding sites away from sensitive 
habitats. Appropriate levels of livestock grazing would be attained through implementation of seasons of 
use, fencing, strategic placement of watering and salting sites, and animal numbers. 


Energy and Mineral Development 


Energy and mineral development has the potential to impact habitat that supports wildlife species by 
clearing vegetation, increasing the potential for soil erosion, altering topography, and increasing the 
potential to introduce non-native and noxious weed species. New roads and additional vehicles in these 
areas may lead to increased animal disturbance and direct contact between wildlife and humans. 
Activities that cause impacts on wildlife habitat such as placement of new energy and mineral 
development sites within the landscape, or new access roads, would be evaluated for potential impacts on 
wildlife species and their habitat. 
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Only up to approximately 10 oil and gas wells are expected to be developed over the next 10 to 15 years, 
with a total disturbance of 74 acres. For wind energy projects, according to the BLM’s 2005 Wind 
Energy Development Programmatic Environmental Impact Statement, the impacted areas would represent 
no more than five to 10 percent of the entire project area. 


Recreation and Access 


Motorized vehicle access and other high-impact recreational activities have the potential to impact 
wildlife and damage their habitat. Access or travel on non-approved routes damages those areas that are 
intended to remain undisturbed by the public. Potential impacts may include direct mortality from 
vehicles, damage to habitat from vehicles, and nuisances to wildlife and habitat. Recreational fishing uses 
could impact localized wildlife habitat and fisheries from human-related trampling of riparian area and 
taking of fish. This impact would be minor, long-term. However, these activities would be monitored by 
law enforcement as necessary. 


4.5.3. Impacts and Mitigation Specific to the Proposed RMP 
4.5.3.1 Wildlife Habitat Management Actions 
Habitat Maintenance, Protection, or Improvement 


The Proposed RMP is comprised of management actions that include monitoring of special resources, and 
protection of certain ponds, wetlands, and riparian areas. These measures would help to protect and 
enhance fish and wildlife habitat in these areas over the long term. 


The Proposed RMP includes measures to restrict disturbances within a 0.125-mile radius of nesting sites 
of owls, ospreys, golden eagles, buteos, accipiters, and falcons, and within a 0.25-mile radius around 
nesting sites of the California condor, bald eagle, and prairie falcons. Also, it would include establishing 
an education program for the Central Coast Management Area addressing the impacts of dogs and cats on 
wildlife and wildlife habitat. Overall, the Proposed RMP will maintain and enhance fish and wildlife 
resources and habitat, and would result in long-term beneficial impacts on fish and wildlife. 


The Proposed RMP would allow consideration of supplemental releases of game on a case-by-case basis, 
except for prohibiting the release of feral pigs. Also, it does not promote coordination with local animal 
control agencies to remove feral pets from BLM public lands. These actions would make maintenance 
and restoration of certain wildlife habitat less feasible in some areas. 


4.5.3.2 Other Management Actions 
Water and Biological Resources 


The Proposed RMP contains management actions that aim to protect water quality in the Planning Area. 
The Proposed RMP would also aim to maintain or improve plant community ecological values, process, 
and productivity, and biological diversity. Rehabilitation of areas disturbed by wildland fires, mineral or 
energy extraction, grazing, recreation, or other activities would stabilize soils and promote the 
development of desirable plant communities. Specific management actions would also include the 
issuance of woodcutting permits on a case-by-case basis, and mitigation measures to enhance and protect 
riparian areas. 


The Proposed RMP includes several management actions directed at watershed and riparian restoration or 
protection. Mitigation measures to protect or enhance these areas would be included in all activity plans. 
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Riparian assessments, activity plans, and improvement projects would be evaluated to determine whether 
they would achieve the desired conditions. These management actions would result in long-term 
beneficial impacts on fish and wildlife. 


Woodcutting permits would be evaluated on a case-by-case basis. Also, the BLM would be able to issue 
non-commercial permits in response to public demand; and would monitor resource conditions to 
determine whether a limit on personal use permits is necessary, and consider commercial use permits on a 
case-by-case basis. 


Fire and Prescribed Burns 


The Proposed RMP would require that livestock levels be adjusted and grazing activities be deferred to 
provide a “rest” for the plant community, after a wildfire, consistent with site characteristics, ecological 
site conditions, land management objectives, short-term emergency stabilization, and rehabilitation 

objectives, such as the desired plant community, and events occurring before, during, and after the fire. 


The increase in acreage treated with prescribed fire and mechanical fuels management in the Proposed 
RMP could produce higher levels of atmospheric smoke and soil erosion, respectively, in comparison 
with current management. However, the elevated levels of fuels treatment would result in reduced 
hazardous fuel accumulation and improved plant community diversity, wildlife habitat, and livestock 
forage. Invasive weed establishment would be detrimental and long-term but localized to the treated land. 


This Proposed RMP would reduce the risk of catastrophic wildfire as compared with current 
management, which is a moderate beneficial impact. The short-term impacts associated with the fire and 
non-fire treatments are considered minor and short-term. 


Livestock Grazing 


Where livestock grazing may be found to limit achievement of multiple-use objectives, actions to control 
grazing intensity, duration, timing, and deferment would be required to meet physiological requirements 
of key plant species or other resource objectives. If new information demonstrates that livestock grazing 
is not compatible with conservation or preservation of threatened and endangered or sensitive species, 
livestock grazing would not be available on these areas. Spring developments to provide water for 
livestock and wildlife would usually be fenced to prevent trampling. Livestock grazing would be used as 
appropriate for habitat improvement, fuels reduction, or other resource management objectives. 


The Proposed RMP includes management actions that would require that livestock grazing be used to 
improve ecological conditions and increase forage production. This would result in minor beneficial 
impacts on fish and wildlife habitat. 


Energy and Mineral Development 


The Proposed RMP would allow energy and mineral development, with certain development exceptions 
in Fort Ord and Coast Dairies, if acquired. This alternative includes ‘No Surface Occupancy’ stipulations 
for oil and gas development in threatened and endangered species habitat. Energy and mineral 
development over the next 10 to 15 years is expected to be relatively minimal. While there would be 
unavoidable, long-term adverse impacts on vegetation from these projects, the mitigation measures 
included in this alternative would reduce impacts on minor levels and would be consistent with meeting 
the management goals for wildlife habitat. 
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Recreation and Access 


Under the Proposed RMP, management actions are included to emphasize low-impact, non-motorized 
recreation opportunities, and temporary closure of recreation sites producing degradation of natural 
resources. It would also allow, depending on the availability of funding and partnerships, the construction 
of new or upgraded facilities, including signage, wayside exhibits, and kiosks. 


The Proposed RMP would have fewer restrictions on pets and motorized vehicle access than current 
management. Therefore, there is more possibility for impact on habitat and direct contact between 
wildlife and visitors. Overall, the Proposed RMP would provide moderate protection to habitat in the 
Planning Area but would still help meet BLM management goals. 


Lands and Realty 


The Proposed RMP would rank land acquisitions for multiple resources, including wildlife habitat. 
Acquisition is highly dependent on availability of suitable lands and funding, and therefore assessment of 
actual impacts would be speculative. 


4.5.3.3 Mitigation 


Mitigation measures are included in the management actions defined in Chapter 2. Potential impacts on 
fish and wildlife species and their habitat from mineral and energy production, recreation, livestock 
grazing, wildfires, and woodcutting may be identified through Rangeland Health Monitoring. Additional 
mitigation measures are required to avoid, reduce, or minimize potential environmental impacts. Included 
in the Proposed RMP are measures to use fire to improve wildlife habitat, to limit the use of fire retardant 
drops to prevent damage to vernal pools, to relocate man-made barriers that substantially impede 
migration outside of wildlife travel corridors, to reduce or rehabilitate redundant and damaging routes, 
and to use “no surface occupancy” stipulations. 


4.5.4 Off-site and Cumulative Impacts 


Off-site and cumulative impacts may include unauthorized fires, livestock grazing above animal unit 
months, motorized access in sensitive habitat or outside of approved routes, and non-compliance with 
hunting regulations. The significance of off-site and cumulative impacts would depend upon the species 
present within the area, the existing conditions of the habitat within the surrounding area, the type of 
activity proposed to occur, monitoring and reclamation efforts, and existing or proposed management 
goals and objectives. Public education, adequate planning, mitigation, and monitoring may reduce the 
significance of the impacts on fish and wildlife species and their habitat. 


Impacts on fish and wildlife would result from increasing levels of human use and development 
throughout the region, regardless of management actions within the Planning Area. 
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4.6 Biological Resources — Special Status Species 
For ease of reference, the management goals from Chapter 2 are reiterated here: 


e The goals for management of special status species under the Proposed RMP are to (1) protect 
and/or improve habitat necessary to recover populations of sensitive or special status species, and 
(2) manage Bureau of Land Management (BLM) land to maintain, restore, or enhance 
populations and habitat of special status fish, wildlife, and plant species. 


4.6.1. Introduction 


This section describes the effects and potential impacts of implementing each of the alternatives presented 
in Chapter 2 on those resources identified in Chapter 3, Section 3.6. Impacts on special status species 
would be similar to those impacts discussed in Section 4.5, “Biological Resources — Wildlife Habitat.” 

To reduce redundancy, this section focuses on those management measures that are unique to special 
status species. 


The term ‘special status species’ as used in this section refers to all of the following species: (1) species 
listed by the USFWS or NOAA Fisheries as endangered, threatened, proposed, or candidate; (2) species 
listed by the State of California as endangered, threatened, or rare; and (3) species listed as sensitive by 
the BLM California State Director. 


The Proposed RMP provides added focus for improvement and protection of special status species habitat 
and also provides specific management direction for the Central Coast Management Area. It would aim 
to strike a balance between emphasis on game and on non-game species habitat. Table 4.6-1 provides a 
summary of the management actions under each alternative. 


4.6.2 Overview of Impacts 
4.6.2.1 Special Status Species Management Actions 
Habitat Maintenance, Protection, or Improvement 


Impacts on special status species would be similar to those impacts discussed in Section 4.5 for wildlife 
species in that impacts would vary depending upon the type of disturbance, location within the landscape, 
seasonal timing, and duration. 


Generally, the management actions for special status species aim to maintain or improve habitat or reduce 
the likelihood of direct human, canine, or mechanical contact with special status species. 


4.6.2.2 Other Management Actions 


Impacts on special status species from other management actions include direct habitat loss, direct 
mortality, habitat fragmentation, habitat modification, and other nuisances such as encounters with 
humans and dogs or noise. Impacts would vary depending upon the type of surface disturbance and 
location within the landscape. Activities within the Planning Area that may cause such impacts include 
woodcutting and plant collection; energy and mineral development; new construction activities such as 
road construction and utility projects; high-impact recreational activity; and grazing. 
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Table 4.6-1 Summary of Special Status Species Management Under the Proposed 
RMP 


Management Actions 


Management Focus Maintain, restore, or enhance special status species habitat. 


Area of Critical Environmental Panoche-Coalinga Area of Critical Environmental Concern Expansion 
Concern For Special Status Species (43,357 acres); 


ss —_ 


Fort Ord Public Lands Area of Critical Environmental Concern (14,653 acres) 


Surface-disturbing Activities Limit proposed new surface-disturbing activities within occupied and potential : 
habitat for special status species and significant plant communities. 


Central Coast Management Area — Restrict public and pet access to all ponds at Fort Ord and Coast Dairies, if 
Access to Ponds acquired, known or suspected to support special status aquatic species during 
important breeding and gestation periods. 


Collection of Special Status Species | Prohibit collection of special status species, except for authorized restoration 
projects, BLM permitted scientific research, or for Native American traditional | 


practices. | 


Beneficial impacts could result from restoration of riparian or wetland areas, proper maintenance, or 
improvement of vegetation. 


BLM has established procedures and policies that assess the effects of existing and proposed projects on 
BLM-managed lands. BLM would be responsible for analyzing potential impacts to ensure that activities 
do not cause significant adverse effects on the habitats that support various wildlife species. BLM would 
be responsible for analyzing potential impacts to ensure that no significant adverse effects would occur to 
special status species habitat. In addition, BLM would consult with USFWS and NOAA Fisheries in 
accordance with Section 7 of the Endangered Species Act (ESA) for those species that are listed 
pursuant to the ESA as endangered or threatened. 


Vegetation and Wildlife Habitat Management 


Collection of wildflowers, seeds, seedlings, rhizomes, stolons, roots, and whole plants for commercial and 
non-commercial purposes would have detrimental effects on native plant populations, especially special 
status species. The impacts of collecting whole plants or plant parts would have short- or long-term 
implications, depending on plant species, reproductive strategies, tissues removed, and vigor. To achieve 
the goal for management of special status species, BLM has established that the collection of species 
status species, except for authorized restoration projects, BLM-permitted scientific research, or for Native 
American traditional practices, would be prohibited. 


Commercial woodcutting has the potential to destroy habitat that supports special status species such as 
those species occurring within vernal pool habitat or nesting birds (e.g., bald eagle). There are no vernal 
pools located within areas permitted for woodcutting. However, small-scale commercial woodcutting (for 
biomass) may be feasible in riparian areas that are overgrown with non-native invasive species (e.g., 
tamarisk, etc.). Impacts could occur along access roads to commercial woodcutting areas. BLM only 
permits woodcutting to control the spread of disease, invasive non-native species, and to reduce the risk 
of catastrophic fires. These impacts could occur if buffers are not maintained around vernal pool habitat 
and if new roadways and harvesting activities are located too close to nesting raptors, causing 
abandonment of nesting activities. 


Noxious and invasive weeds that compete with desirable plant species for light, space, soil, water, and 
nutrients could have detrimental effects on vegetation and special status species habitat. Weeds may also 
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increase the risk of wildfire because they become flashy and flammable fuels as they mature. Some land 
use activities, if conducted in inappropriate ways such as livestock grazing, wildland fire, mineral and oil 
extraction, or motorized vehicle travel, may facilitate weed propagation by introducing weeds or by 
reducing native plant competition. An Integrated Pest Management (IPM) approach for noxious weed 
abatement would be beneficial to improving native plant community structure and function. This is 
discussed in more detail in Section 4.4, “Biological Resources — Vegetation.” 


Fire Management 


Wildland fire can either be beneficial or detrimental to vegetation and habitat, depending on factors such 
as its severity, terrain, weather, fuel type and condition, and post-fire rehabilitation. All alternatives 
would limit the use of fire-retardant drops to prevent damage to vernal pools and associated aquatic 
species. High-intensity fires can be particularly devastating to sensitive species habitat, causing a short- 
term major negative impact. Resource programs that would impact specific species are included in the 
Biological Assessment. Reducing the risk of high-intensity wildfires would improve the vegetation 
communities and habitat for this and other species. 


Additional information is provided in Sections 4.4, “Biological Resources — Vegetation” and 
4.5, “Biological Resources — Wildlife Habitat.” 


Livestock Grazing 


Livestock have the potential to affect special status plant species or plant communities that support 
special status species. These impacts include grazing, trampling, or uprooting of special status plant 
species and habitat degradation through grazing and trampling of special status species habitat. A seldom 
considered but potentially important negative impact in arid and semi-arid environments is dust raised by 
domestic livestock. Substantial numbers of large animals moving across dry soil often raise considerable 
amounts of dust. Dust can negatively affect plants in a number of ways, including reducing 
photosynthesis, respiration, and transpiration, allowing the penetration of phototoxic pollutants, and 
inhibiting pollination (Farmer 1993). These impacts could lead to changes in community structure and 
composition. 


Sensitive habitat management and protection within grazing allotments would be accommodated in 
Allotment Grazing Plans. The Hollister Field Office (HFO) would work with grazing lessees to minimize 
potential impacts by the placement of salt licks, watering facilities, and supplemental feeding sites away 
from sensitive habitats. Livestock grazing would be controlled through the appropriate use of fencing, 
strategic placement of watering and salting sites, and enforcement of animal unit month (AUM) grazing 
limits. Rangeland health assessments will be conducted on BLM grazing allotments by an 
interdisciplinary team to ensure that occupation and use of the rangelands is regulated consistently with 
the California Rangeland Health Standards and the Taylor Grazing Act to preserve the land and its 
resources from destruction or unnecessary injury, and to provide for the orderly use, improvement, and 
development of the range. The current conditions and trends of livestock grazing administered by the 
HFO are described in Section 3.11, ““Affected Environment.” 


Energy and Mineral Development 


Energy and mineral exploration and development have the potential to impact habitat that supports special 
status species by clearing vegetation, increasing the potential for soil erosion, altering migratory corridors 
used by species such as the California tiger salamander, and increasing the potential to introduce non- 
native and noxious weed species. 
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Over the next 10 to 15 years, up to approximately 10 wells are expected to be developed in the Planning 
Area. This is estimated to have a total disturbance of 74 acres, of which one-third (26 acres) would be 
temporary and would be mostly or fully restored within a few months to a couple of years of construction. 


For wind energy projects, the various clearing, grading, and construction activities would result in direct 
injury to and/or loss of vegetation, thereby altering or eliminating the plant communities 1n the 
permanently disturbed portions of the project site (i.e., turbine and support facility footprints). According 
to the BLM’s 2005 Wind Energy Development Programmatic Environmental Impact Statement, these 
areas would represent no more than five to 10 percent of the entire project area. 


Recreation and Access 


Maintaining existing developed water sources (i.e., spring developments and reservoirs) and developing 
new sources on a case-by-case basis through project-level planning would maintain or increase numbers 
of non-native wildlife such as feral pigs, fish, and bullfrogs and disease pathogens found in permanent 
water sources. This would adversely affect native wildlife which are preyed upon or vulnerable to 
diseases carried by both native (e.g. foxes) and non-native wildlife (e.g. bullfrogs) to an unknown extent. 
To the extent both common and rare native species (e.g. Calif. red-legged frogs) can persist in new water 
sources and not cause reductions in nearby natural populations found at natural water sources, any 
additional water sources could beneficially impact native species. Recreational restrictions would require 
maintaining distance from special status species and possibly seasonal restrictions surrounding the water 
sources. 


Recreational activities and the use of motorized vehicles have the potential to impact special status 
species and damage their habitat. Access or travel on non-approved routes damages those areas that are 
intended to remain undisturbed by the public. Potential impacts may include abandonment of denning 
and nesting activities because of increased noise during the breeding season and disturbance of special 
status species caused by the presence of motorized vehicles in areas that are normally undisturbed by this 
sort of activity. 


Transportation 


Dust can be a serious threat to special status plants and must be included in analysis of impacts of the 
proposed actions in the Proposed RMP/EIS. Until recently, the effects of dust on plant communities have 
been under-studied (Farmer 1993). Effects of industrial- and vehicle-generated dust on plant taxa and 
communities has been the focus most dust pollution research. Another important potential source of dust 
is vehicles, both on unpaved roads and with off-road vehicles. Road maintenance can also be a source of 
dust. Dust can negatively affect plants in a number of ways, including reducing photosynthesis, 
respiration, and transpiration, allowing the penetration of phototoxic pollutants, and inhibiting pollination 
(Farmer 1993). These impacts could lead to changes in community structure and composition. 


4.6.3 Impacts and Mitigation Specific to the Proposed RMP 

4.6.3.1 Special Status Species Management Actions 

Habitat Maintenance, Protection, or Improvement 

Impacts on special status species habitat would be similar to those impacts discussed in Section 4.5 for 


wildlife species in that impacts would vary depending upon the type of disturbance, location within the 
landscape, seasonal timing, and duration. 
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In the Central Coast Management Area, BLM would monitor and maintain upland habitat for the 
California tiger salamander. Aquatic habitat such as ponds, wetlands, or riparian areas known to support, 
or that could potentially support, the California tiger salamander, red-legged frog, or California lineriella 
would be protected by maintaining connectivity (e.g., natural corridors) between pools/wetlands and 
upland habitat and preserving plant cover for adequate movement of these species between both habitat 


types. 


The Proposed RMP would maintain, restore, or enhance special status species habitat with equal emphasis 
given to game and non-game species. This would result in beneficial impacts that are moderately 
comprehensive and widespread. 


4.6.3.2 Other Management Actions 
Vegetation and Wildlife Habitat 


The collection of vegetation and plant structures such as flowers, seeds, roots, rhizomes, and seedlings 
would be allowed under the Proposed RMP. It prohibits collection of special status species, except for 
scientific research or traditional Native American religious practices. 


The Proposed RMP includes a proactive weed abatement program that would mitigate the introduction 
and proliferation of noxious and invasive weeds into plant communities. The inclusion of a noxious weed 
IPM program would have long-term, beneficial effects in improving plant community structure and 
function and could benefit special status species. The Proposed RMP requires the initiation of an IPM 
noxious weed program. 


Commercial and non-commercial woodcutting permits would be issued on a case-by-case basis and, in 
the case of commercial permits, would only be issued if they meet resource management objectives. The 
strict limitation on woodcutting would help minimize or avoid any adverse impacts on special status 
species. 


The Proposed RMP requires that the Integrated Pest Management (IPM) program cover 10,000 acres 
within 10 years throughout the Planning Area. This would provide long-term, minor to moderate 
beneficial impacts on special status habitat. 


Under the Proposed RMP, the Panoche-Coalinga ACEC would be expanded to 56,129 acres and the Fort 
Ord Public Lands (14,653 acres) would be designated as an ACEC. The designation of an ACEC would 
allow BLM to manage these areas with specific emphasis on biological resources. 


Fire Management 


The Proposed RMP would use a combination of prescribed burns, mechanical treatment, and biological 
treatment and would promote the use of native species in reseedings. This is an important step in creating 
an environment in which special status species can succeed. 


Annual prescribed fire and mechanical fuel treatments would increase under the Proposed RMP, in 
comparison with current management, by 950 and 7,500 acres, respectively. The increase in treated acres 
with mechanical fuels management could increase direct adverse impacts on special status species. 
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Livestock Grazing 


BLM would conduct interdisciplinary rangeland health assessments on all grazing allotments to evaluate 
conformance with standards and guidelines for rangeland health in accordance with approved Central 
California Standards for Rangeland Health and Guidelines for Livestock Grazing Management (July 13, 
2000). Ifnew information demonstrated that livestock grazing within a particular allotment were not 
compatible with conservation or preservation of special status species, these lands would become 
unavailable for livestock grazing. 


Energy and Mineral Development 


The Proposed RMP would consider energy and minerals exploration, development, and production within 
environmental and multiple-use management constraints. It would allow limited development, with 
certain leasable mineral development exceptions and wind development exclusion areas on Fort Ord 
public lands. The Proposed RMP includes ‘No Surface Occupancy’ stipulations and prohibits mineral 
development in special status species habitat in ACECs. These measures would provide moderate long- 
term beneficial impacts on special status species in these areas. 


Recreation and Access 


The Proposed RMP includes measures to reclaim redundant road systems or roads that no longer serve 
their intended purpose. It also includes measures to mitigate or relocate travel routes that cross 
populations, critical habitat, or potential habitat of special status species. This would result in minor to 
moderate long-term beneficial impacts on special status species in these areas. 


4.6.3.3 Mitigation 


Mitigation measures are included in the management actions in Chapter 2. Potential impacts on special 
status species and their habitat would be identified through rangeland health monitoring. Additional 
mitigation measures would be required on a case-by-case basis under Section 7 of the ESA to avoid, 
reduce, or minimize potential impacts through consultation with USFWS and NOAA Fisheries. 
Development projects that may impact special status species habitat would be required to maintain habitat 
buffers around sensitive areas and to mitigate or relocate activities in occupied or potential habitat of 
special status species to avoid negative impacts. 


4.6.4 Off-site and Cumulative Impacts 


The significance of off-site and cumulative impacts would depend upon the special status species present 
within the area, the existing conditions of the habitat within the surrounding area, the type of activity 
proposed to occur, monitoring efforts, and existing or proposed management goals and objectives. Off- 
site and cumulative impacts may include unauthorized fires, livestock grazing above AUMs, and 
motorized vehicle access in sensitive habitat or outside of approved routes. 


High-impact activities occurring as a result of the BLM management actions are expected to be relatively 
minimal under the Proposed RMP. Therefore, off-site and cumulative impacts are not expected to be 


extensive. 


Public education, adequate planning, mitigation, and monitoring would reduce the significance of the 
impacts on special status species and their habitat. 
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4.7 Fire Management 
For ease of reference, the management goals from Chapter 2 are restated here: 


e The goals for fire management under the Proposed Resource Management Plan (RMP) are to (1) 
establish a fire management program that is cost-efficient and commensurate with threats to life, 
property, public safety, and resources, (2) use fire to restore and/or sustain ecosystem health, (3) 
cooperate with communities at risk within the wildland-urban interface to develop plans for risk 
reduction, (4) cooperate with regional partners in fire and resource management across agency 
boundaries, and (5) reduce man-made fires, with a special emphasis on reductions in developed 
areas such as communities, campgrounds, and transportation corridors. 


4.7.1. Introduction 


Wildland fire management includes using prescribed fire and non-fire fuel treatments to modify 
vegetation communities to achieve beneficial uses of wildland resources. Federal fire policy requires that 
appropriate management responses to wildland fire be defined for all Hollister Field Office (HFO) lands 
and that the Fire Management Plan (FMP) be tiered with the RMP. The purpose of fire and fuels 
management is to identify and integrate HFO fire management with participating Federal and State 
agency fire and fuels management. The existing fire management program is cost-efficient and 
commensurate with objectives involving the threat of fire to life, property, public safety, and resources. 
This management approach would continue under the Proposed RMP. 


The Proposed RMP specifies (1) the use of wildland fire to restore and/or sustain ecosystem health, (2) 
cooperation with regional interagency partners and wildland urban interface (WUI) communities to 
reduce fire risk, and (3) public outreach to reduce human-caused fire ignitions, with special emphasis in 
WU areas. 


4.7.2 Overview of Impacts 


This subsection provides background information and an overview of impacts that would apply to the 
Proposed RMP. 


4.7.2.1 Fire Management Actions 


Wildland Fire 


Wildland fire, defined as any non-structure fire occurring in the wildland, includes prescribed fire, 
wildland fire use (WFU), and wildfire. Prescribed fire is used to accomplish resource management 
objectives. Prescribed fires are planned fires ignited by resource managers. Fires that occur from natural 
causes such as lightning that are then used to achieve management purposes under carefully controlled 
conditions with minimal suppression costs is known as WFU. Wildfires are unwanted and unplanned 
fires that result from natural ignition, unauthorized human-caused fire, escaped WFUs, or escaped 
prescribed fire. Table 4.7-1 summarizes the fire management actions for the Proposed RMP. 


Prescribed fire would be used for specific management goals in the Planning Area. (WFU currently is not 
identified for management use in the Hollister FMP.) Prescribed fire could be used to accomplish a 
number of resource management purposes, such as reducing the amount of hazardous fuels, improving 
plant species diversity, increasing livestock forage production, abating noxious and invasive weeds, and 
improving wildlife habitat. Prescribed fire would be used particularly in chaparral vegetation to reduce 
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hazardous fuel, improve wildlife habitat, and enhance watersheds. Multiple resource management 
objectives would often be achieved concurrently. Prescribed fire would not occur in habitat, cultural, and 
paleontological resource-sensitive areas. 


Table 4.7-1 Summary of Fire Management Actions for the Proposed RMP 


Management Strategy 
Wildland fire decadal acres 23,000 


Non-fire fuels treatment 
— Mechanical decadal acres 6,200 
— Grazing annual acres 194,737 
Wildfire suppression goal Less than 10 acres burned at 90 percent of the time with 
appropriate management response 


Post-fire rehabilitation and monitoring Required 
Fire Management Plan compliance with Federal 

Required 
wildland fire policy 


Prescribed fire could occur either in a defined area or in localized burn piles. Area-prescribed fires are 
used to burn vegetation in place and can vary in the number of acres burned. Burn piles are heaps of 
woody fuel that are accumulated after a mechanical treatment. Consistency with State fire and air 
pollution laws and BLM policy would be maintained during prescribed fires. Appropriate smoke 
management plans would be developed and approved by the local air quality monitoring district for each 
prescribed fire. Acceptable burn days would be determined in coordination with State and local agencies 
and minimized during April through June. 


Wildfire 


Wildfire starts in the Planning Area are caused by either lightning or humans. Approximately 85 percent 
of wildfire starts are caused by humans. Escaped prescribed fire would be managed as a wildfire. 
Firefighter and public safety is the first rule in wildfire management. The Hollister FMP goal for all fire 
management units (FMUs) is to suppress all wildfires 90 percent of the time on initial attack with less 
than 10 acres burned. An appropriate management response for each wildfire would occur in accordance 
with management objectives based on current conditions, fire location, and values to be protected. A 
response could vary from an aggressive initial action to monitoring when all other actions have been 
carefully examined and control lines have been determined to hold. Appropriate management response 
strategies would be tailored to address areas of significant constraints, including WUI areas, Areas of 
Critical Environmental Concern, Wilderness Study Areas, critical habitats, areas of soil instability, and 
areas of other critical resource constraints. This would likely be necessary in areas of former Fort Ord 
where there has only been a surface removal of munitions and explosives of concern and fire management 
options may be limited due to explosive risk. Fire that escapes initial attack (i.e., more than 10 acres at 90 
percent of the time past the first 24 hours) would undergo a wildland fire situation analysis to determine 
the complexity level and suppression alternatives to minimize its severity. Minimum impact suppression 
tactics would always apply to fire suppression. Sensitive habitat and cultural and paleontological 
resources would be protected from fire and fire suppression activity. 


Non-fire Fuels Management 


Fuels management is critical to (1) reducing the risk to life and property from catastrophic fire in the 
WUI, (2) creating plant community diversity, (3) reducing fire intensity to protect natural and cultural 
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resources, and (4) biomass opportunities which help to offset the cost of fuel treatments. Prescribed fire 
is the main tool used by the HFO to manage fuels; however, non-fire fuels management tools are useful in 
areas where prescribed fire is not appropriate (e.g., the WUI and critical habitats). Non-fire fuels 
management tools include mechanical and biological controls and herbicides, which are beneficial in fire- 
sensitive areas. Mechanical fuels treatment is the most common and includes using chain saws, chippers, 
weed eaters, mowers, and a masticator mounted on an all-terrain vehicle. Woody plant material may be 
piled and burned as a follow-up treatment. Biological controls such as cattle grazing manage the amount 
and distribution of fine fuels. Herbicides are used on a limited basis to control unwanted vegetation that 
eludes prescribed fire or mechanical treatments. Plant debris is left on-site to provide soil organic matter 
and reduce soil erosion. Non-fire fuels management would be conducted in compliance with State and 
Federal regulations. 


Post-fire and Non-fuel Treatment Rehabilitation and Monitoring 


Rehabilitation often is needed after a wildland fire to restore vegetation cover and reduce soil erosion. 
The need for rehabilitation after non-fire treatment is usually minimal because the treatments are designed 
to retain protective plant cover to prevent soil erosion. An interdisciplinary resource team would define 
the specifics for rehabilitation and monitoring after a wildland fire. 


The FMP calls for ecosystem rehabilitation after wildland fire. Monitoring by HFO staff would 
determine the need and action required to restore plant cover and minimize soil erosion. Emergency 
Stabilization and Rehabilitation (ESR) has occurred on approximately 500 acres per year, with the 
majority of acres being maritime chaparral and annual grassland fuel types. Once chaparral and annual 
grass vegetation has burned, exposed soils would be subject to erosion from the lack of vegetation cover. 


Short- and long-term goals are to mitigate fire-related degradation of natural and cultural resources and to 
minimize threats to life or property resulting from the effects of fire. Short-term ESR actions focus 
primarily on damage caused by the fire-suppression effort and include constructing protective fences and 
erosion-abatement structures, seeding, and straw mulching. Native grasses and shrubs are seeded to 
promote soil stability and reduce weed establishment. Long-term restoration actions include the 
establishment of native shrub and grasses on site to reestablish pre-fire oak savannah/shrub/chaparral/ 
annual grass cover. Livestock grazing would not be allowed until the newly established vegetation is of 
sufficient size to withstand tissue removal and trampling. 


Resource specialists would conduct short- and long-term monitoring. Short-term monitoring 
requirements would include evaluating the implementation of treatment and its initial effectiveness. 
Long-term monitoring could include vegetation transects or the establishment of permanent photo points, 
depending on specific project objectives. 


4.7.2.2 Other Management Actions 


Recreation 


Fire prevention strategies can reduce the potential for man-made fires, such as fires started at 
campgrounds, or at transportation corridors. Prescribed fires could result in area closures during and after 
fires, depending on location and timing of projects. The closures would likely be temporary and would 
not have a noticeable impact on recreation opportunity. The burned areas could have a diminished visual 
quality which could also affect user experience. 
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Cultural and Paleontological Resources 


Investigations and/or clearances would be required prior to conducting fuels reduction activities, such as 
prescribed fires, in areas where there are known cultural or paleontological resources. Therefore, impacts 
are expected to be avoided. | 


Livestock Grazing 


Livestock grazing can reduce the accumulation of fine fuels and break up their continuity in grazing 
allotments. This is a beneficial impact to fire management. 


4.7.3. Impacts and Mitigation Specific to the Proposed RMP 
4.7.3.1 Fire Management Actions 
Wildland Fire 


The Proposed RMP would require the Hollister FMP to be completed and to comply with current Federal 
wildland fire policy. The FMP would guide the use of prescribed fire in the Planning Area. The HFO 
would collaborate with Federal and State land managers, Fire Safe Councils, and private landowners to 
develop cross-boundary fire management strategies, including the design and implementation of 
prescribed fire and fuels management projects, and to identify high priority wildfire risk areas. The HFO 
also would work with WUI communities to reduce wildfire risk and implement a public outreach program 
to reduce the frequency of human-caused fires. Prescribed fire would be used to mimic the natural role of 
fire in ecosystems to enhance resource values and to reduce wildfire risks in sensitive areas such as the 
WUI, critical habitats, and cultural sites. Coordination with Federal, State, and local agencies would 
minimize smoke in the WUI. 


Fire suppression and fuels management activities would minimize impacts on the environment, especially 
surface water, cultural and paleontological resources, and sensitive habitats. Prescribed fire and smoke 
management would be consistent with State fire and air pollution laws and BLM policy. Acceptable burn 
days would be determined in coordination with State and local agencies and would be minimal from April 
through June. 


The Proposed RMP would balances resource conservation and ecosystem health with commodity 
production and public use, and allow the HFO to burn up to 2,700 acres annually. The decadal goal 
would be to burn less than 23,000 acres, including both prescribed fires and wildfires. 


Annual prescribed fire and mechanical fuel treatments would increase by 950 and 7,500 acres, 
respectively. 


Central Coast Management Area 


Under the Proposed RMP, the annual prescribed fire goal would be to burn less than 100 and 25 acres at 
Fort Ord and Coast Dairies FMUs, respectively. The decadal goal would be to burn less than 1,000 and 
250 acres at each FMU, respectively. A cooperative agreement would also be developed with the 
Monterey Bay Unified Air Pollution Control District to predict air quality impacts of prescribed fire from 
the Fort Ord FMU. Annual prescribed fire would decrease from 500 to 125 acres, and decadal prescribed 
fire would decrease from 5,000 to 1,250 acres. 
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San Joaquin Management Area 


Under the Proposed RMP, the annual prescribed fire goal would be to burn less than 725 acres at both the 
San Joaquin Valley South Continued and the San Joaquin Valley South FMUs. The decadal goal would 
be to burn less than 3,250 and 7,250 acres for each FMU, respectively. Annual prescribed fire would 
increase from 700 to 1,450 acres, and decadal prescribed fire would increase from 5,000 to 10,500 acres. 


Salinas Management Area 


Under the Proposed RMP, the annual prescribed fire goal would be to burn less than 425, 350, and 100 
acres at the Sierra de Salinas, Williams Hill, and Parkfield FMUs, respectively. The decadal goal would 
be to burn up to 4,250, 3,500, and 1,000 acres for each FMU, respectively. Mechanical fuel treatments 
for the three MAs are 800, 700, and 200 acres, respectively. Annual prescribed fire would increase from 
425 to 875 acres, and decadal prescribed fire would increase from 4,250 to 8,750 acres. 


San Benito Management Area 


Under the Proposed RMP, the annual prescribed fire goal for the Hernandez Valley FMU would be to 
burn less than 250 acres. The decadal goal for combined prescribed fire and wildland fire would be up to 
2,500 acres. Annual and decadal prescribed fire-burned acres would increase by 125 and 1,250 acres, 
respectively. 


Wildfire 


The Proposed RMP would require developing appropriate management responses to wildland fire, 
reducing human-caused fires, collaborating with communities to reduce fire risk, and prohibiting the use 
of heavy equipment and fire retardants in natural and culturally sensitive areas. The Proposed RMP 
would also require that wildland fire management suppress all fire starts 90 percent of the time before 10 
acres are burned, regardless of ignition source. 


The decadal goal would be 16,000 acres and would be a combination of prescribed fire and wildfire. 
Non-Fire Fuels Management 


The Proposed RMP would require the HFO to collaborate with Federal and State agencies with wildland 
fire management responsibilities, Fire Safe Councils, communities, and private landowners, where such 
interaction would be beneficial, to develop cross-boundary fuels management strategies to reduce the risk 
of fire. 


Under the Proposed RMP, the decadal goal would be to mechanically treat up to 6,200 acres, equally 
spread over 10 years. 


Central Coast Management Area 


Under the Proposed RMP, the decadal goals for the Fort Ord and Coast Dairies FMUs mechanical fuels 
treatment would be 1,500 and 500 acres, respectively. The total decadal mechanical fuel treatment would 
increase from 625 to 2,000 acres. 


San Joaquin Management Area 


Under the Proposed RMP, the decadal goal would be to mechanically treat up to 600 and 1,400 acres in 
the San Joaquin Valley South Continued and the San Joaquin Valley South FMUs, respectively. Total 
mechanical fuel treatments would increase from 500 to 2,000 acres. 
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Salinas Management Area 


Under the Proposed RMP, the decadal mechanical treatment goals would be 800, 700, and 200 acres for 
the Sierra de Salinas, Williams Hill, and Parkfield FMUs, respectively. Total mechanical fuel treatments 
decadal acres would increase from 425 to 1,700. 


San Benito Management Area 


Under the Proposed RMP, the decadal goal for mechanical fuel treatment in the Hernandez Valley FMU 
would be 500 acres. The number of total decadal acres mechanically treated would increase from 125 to 
500 acres. 


Post-fire and Non-fire Fuel Treatment and Monitoring 


The Proposed RMP would require post-fire and non-fire fuels treatment rehabilitation and monitoring. 
This means establishing a monitoring system that inventories pre-burn species composition and resulting 
post-fire response; monitoring the effects of fire/fuels treatment; and adjusting the Hollister FMP as 
needed. 


Monitoring after a wildfire, prescribed fire, or non-fire fuels management treatment would identify the 
need for rehabilitation action. The need for post-fire or fuels treatment rehabilitation would be considered 
on a case-by-case basis, depending on location and resources to be protected. 


4.7.3.2 Other Management Actions 


Fire management could result in impacts to other resources, including air quality, water and biological 
resources, recreation opportunity, and cultural and paleontological resources. These are described in 
subsection 4.7.2.2 and in more detail below. 


Under the Proposed RMP, appropriate rehabilitation and monitoring action would be defined in 
prescribed fire and fuels treatment plans; however, emergency rehabilitation such as slope stabilization, 
reestablishment of appropriate native plant species, invasive weed abatement, and/or protection of 
vegetation and natural and cultural resources may be needed following a wildfire. 


The increase in acreage treated with prescribed fire and mechanical fuels management could produce 
higher levels of atmospheric smoke and soil erosion. However, the elevated levels of fuels treatment 
would result in reduced hazardous fuel accumulation and improved plant community diversity, wildlife 
habitat, and livestock forage. Invasive weed establishment would be detrimental and long-term but 
localized to the treated land. The acres under fuels management would require proactive ecosystem 
monitoring and rehabilitation to maintain habitat and water quality and to reduce the risk of invasive weed 
establishment. Post-fire and fuels treatment rehabilitation could reduce soil erosion and maintain forage 
and water quality both on HFO and surrounding lands. 


Livestock grazing would reduce the accumulation of fine fuels and break up their continuity in grazing 
allotments. Under the Proposed RMP, 179,113 public acres would be grazed in 74 allotments at an 
intensity of 38,760 animal unit months. 


4.7.3.3 Mitigation 


Mitigation measures are contained in the management actions in Chapter 2. For the Proposed RMP, 
measures include prevention strategies, coordination with public agencies, and monitoring. Additionally, 
it would require that the HFO comply with new fire management guidance provided by recent Federal 
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wildfire management policy. This guidance includes newly developed fire and fuels management 
strategies and tactics to comply with the Federal Wildland Fire Management Plan Policy and Program 
Review (1995 and 2001), and the National Fire Plan: A Collaborative Approach for Reducing Wildland 
Fire Risks to Communities and the Environment: 10-Year Comprehensive Strategy and Implementation 
Plan (2002). Current Federal policy requires that fire management plans developed for all acres of 
burnable vegetation on HFO management land comply with these documents and be linked closely with 
approved resource management plans. This recent policy provides for improved correlation and 
communication among local, State, and Federal agencies with fire and fuels management responsibilities, 
which ultimately would reduce the risk of wildfire to life and property and reintroduce fire as a natural 
component of ecosystems, as appropriate. 


4.7.4 Off-site and Cumulative Impacts 


Prescribed fire and non-fire treatments would provide mosaic patterns of vegetation to protect soil, 
watershed, and wildlife, and to reduce the risk of wildland fire in the WUI or catastrophic fire. They can 
also improve rangeland areas. These improvements could have beneficial off-site impacts to downstream 
water quality, vegetation, and wildlife habitat. 


Long-term off-site benefits of prescribed fire include reducing the occurrence or severity of wildfire. 
Appropriate wildland fire and fuels management would reduce the chance of wildfire igniting on HFO 
land and moving onto private or other public lands. Smoke that occurs with prescribed fire would be 
managed to meet local air quality standards to minimize impacts on sensitive off-site areas. Hazardous 
fuels management may reduce particulate matter production, thus minimizing air quality impacts 


Adverse off-site impacts could occur if prescribed fire turns to wildfire that may damage cultural and 
sensitive habitat or result in loss of grazing forage or damage to the WUI. The degree of impact would 
depend on the type and severity of loss. Forage damage would be a short-term loss, but WUI loss could 
be long-term in nature and economically costly. Fuels management risks are usually minimal in 
comparison with prescribed fire because the threat of escape is less. One caveat is that using herbicides 
can damage non-target vegetation and contaminate surface water. 
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4.8 Recreation 
For ease of reference, the management goals from Chapter 2 are restated here: 


e The goals for recreation management under the Proposed Resource Management Plan (RMP) are 
to (1) provide a variety of experiences and settings for a diversity of users and to meet potential 
changes in demand while minimizing conflicts with adjacent property owners and among user 
groups; (2) provide a range of recreational use opportunities while protecting sensitive natural 
and cultural resources from human intrusion; (3) promote sharing of ideas, resources, and 
expertise to increase the public’s appreciation and understanding of natural and cultural resources 
on Bureau of Land Management (BLM) public lands; and (4) disseminate information that will 
foster responsible behavior in order to achieve the highest possible environmental quality on 
BLM public lands. 


4.8.1 Introduction 


This section focuses on recreational opportunities and allowable uses and impacts to users and resources. 
Section 4.15, “Social and Economic Conditions,” addresses the social and economic value of recreation in 
the Planning Area. Motorized vehicle use for recreational purpose 1s described here; a discussion of 
travel route designations is included in Section 4.16, “Transportation and Access.” 


The Proposed RMP provides a range of recreational opportunity. Under the Proposed RMP the BLM 
would establish added management focus on recreational opportunity and enjoyment by providing maps 
and brochures in key locations; managing commercial, competitive, educational, and organized group 
recreational activities; and establishing and managing intensive-use areas, as appropriate, to protect areas 
for their scientific, educational, and/or recreation values while accommodating anticipated increases in 
use for recreational activities in specific areas. The Proposed RMP would focus on existing recreation 
sites and could allow expansion of existing facilities (see Tables 4.8-1 and 4.8-2, below). 


Table 4.8-1 Summary of Recreation Management Actions for the Proposed RMP 


Recreation Activity/Facility 


Designation of SRMA Fort Ord and Coast Dairies, if acquired, and Joaquin Ridge/Rocks, Williams Hills, and 


Laguna Mountain would be designated as SRMA. 
Improved hunting and 


fishing opportunity 


Evaluate appropriate recreational fishing areas on Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies, 
if acquired, in consultation with the CDFG and FWS through activity level SRMA and 
ACEC planning. In the interim, access to potential fishing areas would be restricted to 
prevent adverse impacts to special status species; improved opportunities at Ortigalita Peak. 


Firearms and Target Prohibit target shooting and firearm use on Fort Ord Public Lands; allowed at Coalinga 
Shooting Mineral Springs in designated areas. 


New facilities at the Limited new facilities allowed. 


Panoche, Tumey, and 
Establish pet restrictions such as a lease policy and/or exclusion areas in the Fort Ord and 
Coast Diaries lands, if acquired. 


Griswold Hills areas 
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Table 4.8-2. Overview of Recreational Opportunities for the Proposed RMP 
Area 


Non-motorized; Mechanized 

Non-motorized; Mechanized; Motorized limited to special permit 
Non-motorized; Mechanized; Motorized limited to special permit 
Non-motorized; Mechanized 


Non-motorized; Mechanized 

Non-motorized; Mechanized 

Non-motorized; Mechanized; Motorized 

Non-motorized; Mechanized 

Non-motorized; Mechanized (except in Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs)) 
Non-motorized; Mechanized 

Non-motorized; Mechanized 


4.8.2 Overview of Impacts 


This sub-section provides an overview of impacts that occur under the Proposed RMP. The background 
and overall impact assessment is provided here and, as needed, further analysis, such as the location or 
severity of the impact. 


4.8.2.1 Recreation Management Actions 
Recreation Uses and Demand 


As described in Chapters 2 and 3, in order to manage recreation on BLM-managed lands, public lands are 
designated as Special Recreation Management Areas (SRMAs) or Extensive Recreation Management 
Areas (ERMAs). Recreation in SRMAs is under intensive management, with investment in facilities and 
supervision. Anything not delineated as a SRMA 1s an ERMA. ERMAs are typically managed for more 
dispersed recreation with less oversight of facilities (e.g., trails, parking areas). The designation of a 
SRMA or an ERMA is an administrative action and does not result in any direct physical environmental 
impacts. Designation of a SRMA can, however, result in changes to the recreational opportunity in that 
area based on subsequent planning efforts. 


Under the Proposed RMP, each SRMA and ERMA in the Planning Area would have some inherent 
and/or managed emphasis as to the type of recreation that occurs. Activities such as hiking, rock 
hounding, and picnicking would be allowed throughout the Planning Area. Equestrian opportunities 
would also be available, although limited to existing roads, off-highway vehicle routes, trails, and fire 
breaks. All Hollister field Office (HFO) -administered lands would generally allow hunting and target 
shooting unless otherwise noted. Additionally, visitors would be allowed to camp within designated 
campgrounds on public land. This broad spectrum of recreational opportunities currently meets the needs 
and demands of visitors, although additional opportunity for recreation would be needed in the future, 
especially in areas closer to urban centers, as the population in California continues to grow. 


Recreational use of public lands can be expected to increase as population grows, not only in the Central 
Coast and Diablo Range areas that support local use but also throughout the HFO and California. If 
recreation use were to grow at a rate proportional to population growth in the Central Coast and Diablo 
Range areas, over 225,000 annual visits would be expected, compared to the estimated fiscal year 2004 
use of 168,190 visits. 


Under the Proposed RMP, demand for public land recreation would largely be driven by external factors 
related to population and the competition for recreation space. The speed at which recreation use grows 
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could be affected by the extent to which BLM management results in favorable recreational opportunity 
and promotes the use of public lands for recreation. 


Conflicts with Other Uses, Adjacent Property Owners, or Among User Groups 


Conflicts among users can occur between hikers, equestrians, and mountain bikers, or between motorized 
and non-motorized recreationists using the same trails or areas. For example, if one user is seeking a 
quiet and natural experience and another user is creating considerable noise or dust, there may be 
resulting conflict between the users. Under the Proposed RMP, some level of conflict would likely exist 
between hikers, equestrian, and/or mountain bikers. This is primarily an issue at the Fort Ord Public 
Lands, mainly due to the high number of users and diversity of use in this area. 


Additionally, conflicts can arise with adjacent property owners where poor signage or lack of fencing 
leads visitors off of BLM land and onto private property, or if nuisance noise or dust from biking or 
vehicles migrates from BLM lands to private property. 


Education and Interpretation 


Under the Proposed RMP, a presence of BLM on public lands through the use of signs, boundary 
markers, and outdoor displays would be encouraged. Educational and interpretive activities in and of 
themselves would not directly affect public services. The use of exhibits and interpretive facilities is an 
important and positive mechanism for directing visitors to areas most able to withstand recreational 
activities. Guided tours and other educational activities would be used as teaching tools for the various 
recreational activities occurring in the area. Web-based and print media would be an effective tool for 
assisting recreationists in planning visits to the public lands. Establishing expected behaviors and actions 
before a visitor arrives is the best way to minimize impacts between users/individual recreationists and 
natural/cultural resources. 


The construction of new education and interpretation facilities would increase the demand for law 
enforcement, because the buildings would need to be included in patrol routes for law enforcement 
jurisdictions but would be in rural areas that may not already be patrolled. In addition, any major 
facilities construction in support of education and interpretation would require further project-specific 
environmental analysis. 


4.8.2.2 Other Management Actions 
Water and Biological Resources 


Management actions under Water Resources or Biological Resources may preclude recreational activities 
at certain times. This includes restricting recreational activities near certain nesting sites, vernal pools, or 
near newly re-established vegetation, or restricting pets from entering ponds that may contain special 
status species. Other existing or planned developed water sources (i.e., spring developments and 
reservoirs) would attract native and non-native wildlife species and special status species. The indirect 
impact would cause potential recreational user limitations. These restrictions are generally limited to very 
small areas, and may or may not be limited to a certain time frame. While restricting recreation to a 
reduced area, even temporarily, would create additional burden on the surrounding recreation areas, the 
intent of these restrictions is to enhance the biological or ecological resources in the area, which in the 
long-term should enhance the recreation user’s experience. 
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Livestock Grazing 


The presence of cattle near recreation sites may or may not affect the activities occurring at the site. 

Some observers enjoy seeing cattle on the landscapes, while the signs of livestock grazing, such as fences, 
manure, and stock ponds, may impact the natural aesthetic for some visitors and impair the ability to 
enjoy the scenery and/or the solitude of the area they are visiting. There can also be competition for 
shade during summer months. 


Additionally, the presence of sheep close to recreation users can cause some conflict, as there can be 
collisions between users and sheep on heavily used trails. 


Energy and Minerals 


In the past 10 years, more than 1,000 wells have been drilled within the Planning Area. Only areas with 
high oil and gas potential are likely to be subject to future exploration or development (see Figure 15). 
The 2005 Reasonably Foreseeable Development Scenario for Oil and Gas indicates that in the next 10 to 
15 years, only approximately 10 oil and gas development wells will be established, with a total disturbed 
area of 74 acres. 


Potential impacts to recreation that are associated with energy and mineral exploration and development 
include decreased scenic quality, reduced solitude, increased vehicular traffic; and viewing or needing to 
access lands that are highly disturbed due to exploration, seismic testing, new roads, transmission pipes, 
metering stations, and well pads. 


Cultural and Paleontological Resources 


The Proposed RMP affords protection of these resources and permits some level of access to special 
areas. If during a planned event or by accident a special resource is encountered or if a special study is 
under way, recreation may be restricted from that area for a limited time. The restricted area would likely 
be small and also fenced or otherwise marked as restricted. 


Transportation and Access 


Recreational activities including equestrian riding, hunting, and rock hounding, require foot and/or 
vehicular access. The Proposed RMP establishes varying degrees of motorized and non-motorized access 
to certain recreation areas, miles of routes, and use of routes for specialized purposes. 


While closing or specifying the appropriate use of certain routes may limit unnecessary impacts to other 
resources like vegetation or water resources, having some routes only open to administrative or research 
vehicles, and some routes closed on a seasonal basis would be confusing to some visitors and would 
require increased signage. While useful for navigating, any additional signage may alter the natural 
setting of the immediate surroundings. 


Additionally, closing roads to motorized access for recreation could limit the ability of the public to 
access those areas, especially those areas far from other public roads or in areas where the terrain is 
difficult to access by foot or the distance to the destination is too great. 


Furthermore, closing redundant roads that were previously open could result in increased use of the roads 
that remain open, which could result in more severe or different impacts than had previously occurred in 
that area. 
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Lands and Realty 


BLM can increase public benefits by disposing of some public lands through sale or exchange, or by 
acquiring offered lands in areas that would enhance public enjoyment and facilitate resource management 
more efficiently. The BLM can enhance opportunities on public lands by acquiring lands that offer 
unique or desirable opportunities, or that allow increased or improved access. 


4.8.3 Impacts and Mitigation Specific to the Proposed RMP 
4.8.3.1 Recreation Management Actions 
Recreation Uses and Demand 


Under the Proposed RMP, the new lands at Fort Ord and Coast Dairies, if acquired, would be designated 
as SRMA. Designation of these areas as SRMAs would allow the BLM the ability to plan, expand, or 
restrict certain uses. Because of the popularity of these areas and the proximity to large urban centers, the 
ability to plan is critical. This would provide long-term beneficial impacts to recreation. 


The Proposed RMP would allow for additional recreational opportunity over current management, 
including improved hunting opportunities at Ortigalita Peak; motorized public access and limited 
nighttime use at Fort Ord and Coast Dairies (if acquired) with special permits; and additional recreational 
opportunity at the Panoche/Tumey/Griswold Hills areas and at Williams Hill (motorized vehicle access). 
These are described in detail in subsection 2.2.8. 


Expanding the opportunities and places for recreation within the Planning Area would likely reduce the 
number of recreationists in any given area, allow for a wider variety of recreation experiences, and 
improve the experience for those users. The Proposed RMP offers good potential for some expansion of 
recreational opportunities that would ultimately relieve the pressures in crowded areas for the near to 
long-term. 


Overall, the added opportunity for expanded recreation under the Proposed RMP is considered a moderate 
beneficial impact. 


Conflicts with Other Uses or Adjacent Property Owners, or Among User Groups 


As under current management, the existing, but limited, conflicts among user groups would continue in 
the Fort Ord area under the Proposed RMP. While there are no management actions defined to address 
this issue, increased recreational opportunities throughout the Planning Area could lessen the potential for 
these conflicts. 


Education and Interpretation 


The Proposed RMP would allow the construction of new or upgraded facilities, depending on the 
availability of funding and partnerships, including signage, wayside exhibits, and kiosks, and therefore 
potentially would cause increased demand for public services (e.g., restrooms, picnic areas, more parking) 
at remote areas like Panoche Hills, Griswold Hills, and Laguna Mountain, or at more populated areas like 
Fort Ord and Coast Dairies. The Proposed RMP would result in minor adverse effects on law 
enforcement patrols and emergency services. New educational and interpretive facilities, such as signs 
and buildings, could lead to an increase in the need for emergency services in the Central Coast 
Management Area due to the ambient potential for emergencies related to visitors of these facilities. 
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Visitor Use Fees 


The Proposed RMP would allow BLM the flexibility to establish visitor use fees. Use fees may exclude 
or detract certain visitors from participating in the activity for which the use fee is established. While this 
could adversely impact the population who cannot afford the fee, this would also have a minor beneficial 
impact in instances where overcrowding leads to less enjoyment of the activity or to environmental 
impacts. Fees may also provide services desired by recreationists. 


4.8.3.2 Other Management Actions 
Energy and Minerals 


Under the Proposed RMP, much of the planning area is open to energy and mineral development. 
Although the development is unlikely or would be minimal, mineral development would cause a minor 
long-term impact to recreation if the development were to occur. 


Water and Biological Resources 


Management actions under Water or Biological Resources may preclude recreational activities at certain 
times in order to conduct restoration or scientific activities. These would be done on a limited basis in a 
limited area. In the short-term, the closure to recreation of these areas would be a temporary, negligible 
to minor adverse impact; however, in the long-term, most users would likely appreciate the enhanced 
natural surroundings. 


Impacts from these actions can only be provided on a general scale. The Proposed RMP has some 
potential to restrict visitors and/or pets in certain areas during certain times of the year. 


Livestock Grazing 


The presence of cattle or sheep near recreation areas could result in collisions between users and livestock 
on heavily used trails. These conflicts may result in short-term effects to the parties involved, but would 
not result in any impacts to recreational opportunity. 


Cultural and Paleontological Resources 


The Proposed RMP provides adequate protection of these resources. If a special resource is encountered 
or if a special study is under way, recreation may be restricted from that area for a limited time. The 
restricted area would likely be small, and a fence or barrier would be erected. This impact would 
generally be localized and short-term and would not result in any noticeable changes to recreation use or 
opportunity. 


Transportation and Access 


Vehicle use on all BLM lands would be limited to designated routes under the Proposed RMP. 
Additionally, traffic on the roads and trails remaining open would increase incrementally over time, and 
might show increases due to displaced use from closed routes. Closure and reclamation of redundant 
travel routes to conserve special status species and ecological resources may result in additional minor 
long-term adverse impacts to vehicular access, and therefore, to recreation. 


Under the Proposed RMP, impacts to recreation resources and activities could result from closures of 
access routes. Without vehicular access, the resource quality remains, but the opportunity for use is 
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reduced or eliminated. The significance of impacts on recreational activities in the Planning Area would 
depend on the routes no longer available as a means of access to the public lands. It is therefore, not 
anticipated to be a substantial factor in the route designation process. Thus little impact to recreation 
resources and activities is anticipated. 


Lands and Realty 


Under the Proposed RMP, the BLM could enhance opportunities on public lands by acquiring lands that 
enhance the multiple use character, offer unique or desirable opportunities, or that allow increased or 
improved access. While this may result in BLM acquiring some new recreation areas, or public access to 
public lands, it would not be the primary focus of their acquisition strategy. 


4.8.3.3 Mitigation 


Mitigation measures are included in the management actions defined in Chapter 2. The Proposed RMP 
would include measures such as establishing initial target visitor-use carrying capacity levels at Fort Ord 
and Coast Dairies, if acquired; establishing initial maximum duration of permitted events that involve 
exclusive trail use; establishing pet restrictions to reduce user conflict; limiting vehicle use on all BLM 
lands to designated routes; and developing recreation user education and awareness program to inform the 
public of the concepts of designated use, encourage safe and environmentally responsible behavior, and 
an understanding of multiple-use management, and increase patrol in areas with existing or new facilities, 
or in areas where heavy recreation use could impede restoration efforts or other special activities. 


4.8.4 Off-site and Cumulative Impacts 


Off-site impacts could occur, for example, if BLM restricts certain or all recreation use in a given area, 
which in turn sends recreationists to other BLM areas or to local County or State parks or recreation 
areas. If these other areas are small and/or not prepared for additional visitors, they can become over- 
crowded. Overcrowding can lead to additional conflict among user groups, decrease in recreational 
experience, and additional impacts to other resources like plant cover, water quality, and air quality. 


Cumulative impacts would be incurred as a result of increased demand for recreation within the HFO, 
especially in the Fort Ord and Coast Dairies areas, or areas nearer to urban centers. Cumulative impacts 
from increased recreation demand on BLM lands may also include new development on adjacent private 
property; continued or expanded conflicts among user groups, increased traffic on recreation routes and 
local roads, increased public demand to provide motorized or user-specific (equestrian, hiking, etc.,) trails 
in suitable areas, and economic growth resulting from increased tourism. 


These off-site and cumulative impacts are all adverse, but are considered negligible to minor in the short- 
term. In future years as demand for recreation grows, this cumulative effect could elevate to a range of 
minor to moderate. 
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4.9 Visual Resource Management 
For ease of reference, the management goals from Chapter 2 are restated here: 


e The goal for visual resource management under the Proposed Resource Management Plan (RMP) 
is to manage public land actions and activities in a manner consistent with visual resource 
management (VRM) class objectives. 


4.9.1 Introduction 


As outlined in Section 3.9.2, VRM classes are assigned to the various parts of the landscape based on 
visual characteristics and/or to meet management objectives. These range from preserving a natural 
landscape and existing characteristics (Class I) to providing for management activities that allow major 
modification of the landscape (Class IV). While numerous management activities can impact visual 
values, the most significant impacts are large-scale or cumulative ground-disturbing activities that alter 
the existing form, line, color, and texture of the existing landscape. 


Impacts to visual resources are considered major if they substantially change or degrade the character of 
the landscape as seen from sensitive viewsheds, or if the allowable modifications exceed VRM 
classifications. While topography can allow for some landscape modifications, many types of 
disturbance, such as roads and artificial structures, can dominate the landscape depending on their size, 
distance, topographic position, presence or absence of screening, and contrast with surrounding 
conditions. Viewsheds deemed to be of high value are those that have high scenic quality, such as the 
Ventana Wilderness near U.S. Highway 101 or the Joaquin Ridge/Rocks area west of U.S. Interstate 5, or 
high visual sensitivity due to a large amount of public interest and viewing. 


Since all Bureau of Land Management (BLM) -administered lands in the Planning Area except for the 
Coast Dairies and Fort Ord Public Lands areas have been previously evaluated and been assigned VRM 
Classes III or IV, this Resource Management Plan/Environmental Impact Statement (RMP/EIS) will not 
elaborate on the methodology employed to assign the classifications. All Wilderness Study Areas 
(WSAs) in the Planning Area have been assigned VRM Class I status until a determination is made by 
Congress for wilderness suitability. Wild and Scenic Rivers (WSRs) are to be managed according to the 
surrounding VRM class designation. In the event that a river or stream is designated a WSR, it would 
then be managed as VRM Class I. An overview of the actions for the Proposed RMP for visual resources 
management is provided in Table 4.9-1. 


4.9.2 Overview of Impacts 
4.9.2.1 Visual Resource Management Actions 


Designation of VRM classes for certain geographic areas within the Planning Area is the main variable in 
determining the level of impacts to visual resources. 


4.9.2.2 Other Management Actions 


Impacts to visual resources can result from a variety of other management actions, including fire 
management, recreation, and energy and mineral development. 
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Table 4.9-1 Summary of Visual Resource Management Actions for the Proposed RMP 
VRM Standards 


VRM Standards for the general Planning Area, except as noted below. | VRM Class IV standards apply. 
VRM Standards for Joaquin Rocks. VRM Class II standards apply. 
VRM Standards for Fort Ord and Coast Dairies lands, if acquired. VRM Class II standards apply. 


VRM Standards for Ciervo Hills, Griswold/Tumey Hills, Coalinga VRM Class III standards apply. 


Mineral Springs, and Sierra de Salinas. 


VRM Standards for wilderness, WSAs, and WSRs. VRM Class I standards apply. 


Wildfire and Prescribed Burns 


Current management actions and actions outlined in the 1984 Hollister RMP limit bulldozer use on 
wildfires and prescribed burns when and where possible. All other actions relating to wildfires and 
prescribed burns must not exceed limits imposed by a particular area’s VRM classification. 


The most important effect on visual resources from wildfire and prescribed burns is the modified nature 
of the landscape following a fire. Charred vegetation, downed timber, and discolored soils and rock can 
affect the quality of the visual landscape. These effects can be widespread and long-term. 


Recreation and Access 


Recreation-related activities that can affect visual resources are mainly related to motorized recreational 
vehicle use. Motorized vehicle routes, existing and new, can adversely affect the visual quality of the 
landscape. In addition, the development of new trails and visitor facilities can have an effect on the visual 
quality of an area, although these developments are generally more localized. 


Energy and Mineral Development 


Activities in the Planning Area related to energy and mineral development include production of oil and 
gas, as well as limited saleable mineral production. While no new oil and gas wells have been drilled in 
the past 10 years, the current Federal administration is promoting development of such resources on 
public lands, including in the Los Padres National Forest. Currently producing oil fields in the Planning 
Area include the Coalinga, Jacalitos, Kreyenhagen, Kettleman Middle Dome, and Pyramid Hills in the 
San Joaquin Management Area (MA); and the Vallecitos, Bitterwater, and Hollister oil fields in the San 
Benito MA. Furthermore, BLM estimates that no more than 15 exploration and production wells would 
be drilled within the next 10 to 15 years. The drilling of new wells would coincide with the construction 
of new pipelines, roads, and processing facilities, which could conflict with current VRM class 
designations. 


With the exception of WSAs and WSRs (Class I) in the Planning Area, all BLM lands currently have 
VRM designations of Class HI or Class IV, which are not inconsistent with current minerals production 
levels in the Planning Area. Area of Critical Environmental Concern in the Planning Area, such as the 
Kettleman Hills and Coalinga areas, are assigned VRM Class I status, which calls for preservation of the 
existing character of the landscape and allows for only low levels of change to the existing landscape that 
do not attract the attention of a casual observer. 


While there are only a few areas within the Planning Area that could be considered for potential wind 
resource development, the most likely area for wind farm siting is in the Joaquin Rocks region of the San 
Joaquin MA. BLM lands in this region follow the ridgeline of the mountains east of the Clear Creek 
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Management Area. Wind farms can significantly affect the visual character of the landscape due to 
turbine heights, the “shadow-flicker” phenomenon from rotating blades, and newly built access roads for 
turbine maintenance. Wind farms could have a major and long-term impact on visual resources, if 
developed. 


4.9.3. Impacts and Mitigation Specific to the Proposed RMP 
4.9.3.1 Visual Resource Management Actions 


Specific actions in the Proposed RMP include managing the Fort Ord and Coast Dairies lands (Central 
Coast Management Area) as VRM Class II. In the San Joaquin Management Area, Joaquin Rocks would 
be managed as VRM Class II. These designations would result in less adverse impacts to visual resource 
quality than current management; the designation of VRM Class II areas would be a beneficial long-term 
impact. 


4.9.3.2 Other Management Actions 
Wildfire and Prescribed Burns 


Under the Proposed RMP, approximately 2,700 acres in the Planning Area would be targeted for annual 
prescribed burns, and 23,000 acres for decadal prescribed burns. This would have more of an impact on 
visual resources than current management due to the greater acreages affected by fire, and the resulting 
affect to visual resources following prescribed burns. The impact is characterized as moderate. 


Recreation and Access 


The Proposed RMP includes no provisions for the establishment of new motorized access routes in the 
Planning Area. This would result in no adverse impacts to visual resources. It also emphasizes new 
facility development only to expansion of existing facilities, and for low-impact non-motorized recreation 
opportunities. These actions would have a negligible impact on visual resources. The Proposed RMP 
allows motorized access to the Williams Hill area, which could create a negligible to minor impact on 
visual resources in this area. 


Energy and Mineral Development 


Under the Proposed RMP, Fort Ord and Coastal Diaries, if acquired, would be closed to mineral location 
and saleable minerals. In addition, Fort Ord, Coastal Diaries, and San Joaquin management area would 
be exclusion areas for wind energy development, resulting in no adverse impacts to visual resources in 
these areas. The Coastal Diaries would be closed to leasable minerals; however, Fort Ord would be open 
to leasable minerals with a No Surface Occupancy stipulation. This would result in a moderate but 
localized off-site (i.e., off BLM) impact on visual resources where surface disturbance and drilling 
equipment would be located. 


4.9.3.3 Mitigation 


The Proposed RMP includes management actions that would mitigate potential impacts to visual 
resources. These include limiting the use of fire retardant drops on exposed rock outcrops and other 
sensitive visual resource areas, establishing visitor group size limitations to prevent overcrowding, and 
subjecting energy leases stipulation and mitigation measures for special status species identified in 
Appendix D (Oil and Gas Stipulations). 
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4.9.4 Off-site and Cumulative Impacts | 
Generally, Federal and State lands that abut or are near BLM lands utilize the BLM VRM system for 
classifying their holdings and, therefore, are not in conflict with VRM designations on BLM lands. 

Private lands that are next to or near BLM holdings are not subject to VRM and thus are not required to 
follow VRM guidelines when being developed or utilized for agricultural, industrial, or commercial uses. 
VRM classifications established for BLM lands have no standing on adjacent private lands and, therefore, 
would have no off-site impacts on those private lands. 


Cumulative impacts to visual resources could occur as development pressure increases on the Hollister 
Field Office public lands. These impacts can be minimized by following best management practices 
(BMPs) and mitigation measures during site selection and construction. 
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4.10 Special Management Areas 
For ease of reference, the management goals from Chapter 2 are reiterated here: 


e The goals for Areas of Critical Environmental Concern/Research Natural Areas (ACECs/RNAs) 
under the Proposed Resource Management Plan (RMP) are to (1) identify RNAs and Outstanding 
Natural Areas (ONAs) as types of ACECs using the ACEC designation process and (2) to 
identify and manage areas as ACECs where special management attention is required to protect 
and prevent irreparable damage to important historic, cultural, or scenic values, fish and wildlife 
resources or other natural systems or processes, or to protect life and safety from natural hazards. 
For designated wilderness areas, the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) is required to manage 
the areas consistent with the designation legislation and the Wilderness Act of 1964 as applicable. 
More specific management direction can be found in 3 CFR 6300. BLM is required to manage 
Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs) consistent with Section 603 of the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act of 1976 (FLPMA) and the H-8550-1 Handbook (Interim Management Policy 
for Lands Under Wilderness Review) until Congress designates the area(s) as wilderness or 
releases them from the Section 603 FLPMA provision. If the areas are released, they would be 
managed consistent with the provisions within the RMP. 


4.10.1 Introduction 


This section focuses on the environmental impacts that management actions may have on the suitability 
of Hollister Field Office (HFO) lands for a special designation or protective management. Special 
Management Area (SMA) lands are eligible for designation based on the presence of particular values and 
qualities. SMAs are designated through different processes and managed under special considerations. 
Potential SMAs in the Planning Area include ACECs, including RNAs; National Historic Trails (NHTs); 
Wild and Scenic Rivers (WSRs); and lands possessing wilderness characteristics, including Wilderness 
Areas (WAs) and WSAs. Each SMA is managed according to its land use designation. 


Currently, there is one ACEC and four WSAs in the Planning Area (see Table 4.10-1). ACECs are 
designated for special management to (1) protect and prevent irreparable damage to important historic, 
cultural, or scenic values, or to fish and wildlife resources or other natural systems or (2) protect life and 
safety from natural hazards. Management direction for WSAs is to preserve wilderness values from 
degradation for future use, enjoyment, and understanding. Management direction for WSRs is to (1) 
maintain the river corridor’s free-flowing character, (2) protect and enhance river corridor values, and (3) 
allow no activities that would alter the tentative classification for the congressional designation of the 
river corridor into the National Wild and Scenic Rivers System (NWSRS). 


4.10.2 Overview of Impacts 

This subsection provides an overview of impacts that occur under the Proposed RMP. The background 
and overall impact assessment is provided here and, as needed, further analysis, such as the location or 
severity of the impact. 

4.10.2.1 Special Management Areas Management Actions 

Designation of ACEC 

The designation of ACEC or WSA allows focused management to occur on these lands, which enhances 


the values for which they were set aside, and minimizes detrimental impacts. Management must be in 
strict compliance with the laws and regulations that govern their special designations. 
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Table 4.10-1 Summary of Special Management Areas Management Actions for the 
Proposed RMP 


Activity 


ACEC Designations Fort Ord Public Lands ACEC (7,212 acres); Coast Dairies ACEC, if acquired (5,514 acres); 
Panoche-Coalinga Expansion (56,129 acres); and Joaquin Rocks ACEC (7,327 acres). 


ACEC Management Existing and newly designated ACECs managed to meet relevance and importance criteria, 
Develop and revise ACEC management plans, as necessary. 

Wilderness Ventana Additions (736 acres) 

Wilderness Study Panoche Hills North (6,627 acres); Panoche Hills South (11,294 acres); Bear Mountain 

Areas (4,048 acres); and Bear Canyon Rare II Contiguous (318 acres). 


Wild and Scenic River | No streams or rivers recommended for WSR designation. 
Designations 


The Proposed RMP does not include actions that would result in an irreversible or irretrievable impact on 
ACECs or WSAs, 1.e., an impact that would make a particular ACEC or WSA unsuitable for continued 
protective management. 


Development Protective Measures 


The designation of ACECs does not prevent appropriate land uses that are not detrimental to the unique 
features or values that receive special protection. Appropriate management plans would be developed to 
enhance the values for which the land received special designation, to minimize detrimental impacts, and 
to facilitate mitigation. To ensure protection of unique features and values, appropriate protective 
measures for pre-development, development, and post-development activities would be incorporated into 
management plans on lands that have the potential to disturb resources. 


Section 2.2.10 lists proposed protective measures; implementation would depend on the type of 
disturbance, and its severity and duration. On-site inspections and mitigation planning would be 
necessary to develop site-specific appropriate protective measures. Pre-development activities may 
include road siting, fencing, and seasonal restrictions to protect sensitive vegetation and habitats. 
Appropriate activities for the development phase may include topsoil protection, minimization of surface 
disturbance, reseeding of abandoned disturbed sites, wastewater containment, and implementation of 
buffer zones around sensitive habitats. Post-development activity could include removal and disposal of 
construction material, recontouring surface land to pre-disturbance alignment, and topsoiling and 
reseeding disturbed sites with native vegetation. 


4.10.2.2 Other Management Actions 


Other management actions could have impacts on ACECs or WSAs, including impacts from energy and 
mineral development on surface water; impacts from recreation activity on natural vegetation and soil 
erosion; and impacts on vegetation or cultural resources from livestock grazing and trampling. These 
impacts are not unique to ACECs or WSAs, but occur to water quality, vegetation, and soils wherever 
such activities occur. 


Energy and Mineral Development 


Energy and mineral development in ACECs or WSAs could potentially cause surface and groundwater 
contamination, increased soil erosion, native vegetation removal, recontouring of natural terrain, and the 
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proliferation of noxious and invasive weeds. Such actions would be short- or long-term in nature 
depending on the severity, duration, and application of mitigation measures. 


Surface-disturbing activities for energy and mineral development would be evaluated for potential 
adverse impacts on a case-by-case basis. On-site field surveys would occur on all applications. 
Consultations with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service concerning special status species and sensitive 
habitat would occur if appropriate. 


Recreation and Access 


Vehicular activity could potentially damage natural vegetation and increase soil erosion when travel 
occurs on non-established motorized vehicle routes or vehicle roadways. Travel on approved routes or 
existing routes and roadways in the Planning Area would be maintained to minimize detrimental long- 
term environmental effects. Also, unauthorized collection of paleontological or archaeological materials 
would harm natural/cultural resources and potentially impair ACEC characteristics. 


Water and Biological Resources 


Habitat and vegetation improvement projects such as special status species habitat enhancement, noxious 
and invasive weed abatement, or watershed and riparian restoration projects, would have beneficial 
impacts on ACEC environments. Such management practices would improve plant diversity, structure, 
and cover, decrease soil erosion, and improve soil water infiltration. Habitat and vegetation improvement 
projects may include topsoil protection, erosion control devices, re-seeding of disturbed areas, wastewater 
containment, noxious weed control, or implementation of buffer zones around sensitive habitats. 


Livestock Grazing 


Livestock may affect sensitive plant communities, wildlife habitat, or special status species habitat 
through grazing and trampling. Sensitive habitat management and protection within grazing allotments 
would be accommodated in Allotment Grazing Plans. The HFO would work with grazing lessees to 
minimize potential impacts in the ACEC or WSA by placing salt licks, watering facilities, and 
supplemental feeding sites away from sensitive habitats. Grazing throughout an allotment is not uniform 
due to terrain, forage quantity and quality, weather, and water availability differences. Appropriate levels 
of livestock grazing would be obtained through limitation of season of use, fencing, strategic placement 
of watering and salting sites, or limitation of animal numbers. 


Fire Management 


Approximately, 85 percent of wildfires in the Planning Area are human caused. Such a high level of 
human ignitions is a concern, and public outreach efforts may reduce its occurrence. Wildfire has the 
potential to destroy unique historic structures, prehistoric archaeological features, natural vegetation 
communities, wildlife habitat, and special status species habitat in the ACEC, NHT, and WSAs. 
Prescribed fire would enhance the diversity and complexity of vegetation communities and wildlife 
habitat, reduce hazardous fuels around cultural and/or other critical resources, and abate noxious and 
invasive weeds in accordance with the HFO Fire Management Plan. The goal of wildfire containment is 
to suppress 90 percent of all fires before 10 acres are burned. Non-fire fuels treatment includes 
mechanical and biological controls of fuels (vegetation) rather than burning. 
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4.10.3 Impacts and Mitigation Specific to the Proposed RMP 

4.10.3.1 Special Management Areas Management Actions 

Designation of ACEC and WSA 


The ACEC process would identify where special management attention would be required to protect and 
prevent irreparable damage to important historic, cultural, or scenic values, or to fish and wildlife 
resources or other natural systems or processes, and to protect life and safety from natural hazards. 


Under the Proposed RMP, 76,182 acres would be designated as ACEC. This represents approximately 
75 percent change in ACEC acreage in comparison with current management; 7,327 acres surrounding 
Joaquin Rocks would be designated as an ACEC for the protection of unique natural, scenic, and cultural 
resources. 


Overall, the Proposed RMP would designate key areas in the Planning Area as ACEC and as such would 
result in a moderate to major beneficial impact to the designated resources in those areas. 


All Fort Ord Public Lands (currently 7,212 acres) managed by HFO would be designated an ACEC to 
protect unique biological resources, including maritime chaparral habitat and special status plant and 
animal species; to promote scientific research and educational opportunities; and to eliminate public 
safety hazards resulting from previous military operations, such as the presence of munitions and 
explosives of concern. If acquired, the BLM would designate Coast Dairies lands (5,514 acres) managed 
by BLM an ACEC for the protection of unique natural and cultural resources, and to promote scientific 
research and educational opportunities. 


A self-registration permit system would be initially implemented to collect visitor data and to aid in 
disseminating information to the public. Within seven years, a comprehensive visitor use allocation 
system would be implemented to allow moderate use and provide moderate opportunities for solitude. 
This would be an adaptive allocation system, progressing from limits on commercial groups during 
popular holiday weekends, to requiring permits for all users within established limits on popular holiday 
weekends, to high-use season permits, to year-round permits, as needed. 


Under the Proposed RMP, the boundary of the Panoche-Coalinga ACEC would be expanded to include 
areas known to contain significant cultural resources or paleontological resources associated with the 
Moreno shale formation, plus the BLM-managed portions of Monvero Dunes, in order to protect unique 
biological species. Values identified for protection in the Panoche-Coalinga ACEC would be expanded to 
include special status plant species and cultural resources. The ACEC management plan would be revised 
as necessary to address riparian values, invasive species, wildlife habitat improvements, and the 
protection/enhancement of special status species and cultural resources. All acquired lands adjacent to 
the Panoche-Coalinga ACEC would be managed consistent with the management goals and objectives for 
the San Joaquin Management Area. 


No new WSAs would be designated under the Proposed RMP. Existing WSAs would be managed 
according to current Federal laws and regulations. No rivers within the Planning Area were deemed to be 
eligible for addition to the NWSRS. 


Development Protective Measures 


The Proposed RMP is similar to current management, but the pre-development, development, and post- 
development protective measures are collectively more comprehensive than under current management. 
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The designation of ACEC would not prevent appropriate land uses that are not detrimental to the unique 
features or values that receive special protection. Appropriate management plans would be developed to 
determine the amount of surface disturbance, enhance the values for which the land received special 
designation, minimize detrimental impacts, and facilitate mitigation. On-site inspections would occur for 
all applications. For activities that have the potential to disturb surface land, pre-development, 
development, and post-development measures would be incorporated into management plans to ensure 
protection of unique features and values. Appropriate protective measures would be applied on a case-by- 
case basis. Suitable guidelines would be developed to protect special status species habitat. If 
appropriate, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service would be consulted for compliance with Section 7 of the 
Endangered Species Act. Monitoring significant habitats would determine the effects of management on 
oil, gas, mining, and grazing activities. Stipulations for scientific research and collection would be made 
with appropriate individuals and institutions. 


Pre-development activities may include avoiding an impact as appropriate, limiting the severity or 
duration of an impact, rehabilitating or restoring the affected area, and compensating by providing 
substitute resources. Pre-development protective measures would include the following measures: 
temporary fencing would be installed on a case-by-case basis; access roads and pipelines would be 
planned to utilize existing roads and trails; where possible, new roads would avoid populations of special 
status species and their potential habitat and critical habitat, and cultural resources; seasonal limitations 
for operational activities would be considered on a case-by-case basis; employee awareness would be 
conducted on an informal basis; surface occupancy would be considered in critical or sensitive habitat 
areas on a case-by-case basis; and leashed pets and firearms would be allowed on worksites. 


Development protective measures involving maintenance activities would be consolidated where feasible, 
alternative locations would be identified, appropriate mitigation measures would be implemented to 
minimize impacts, and leases would stipulate that access be limited to two roads for all energy 
developments. Appropriate activities for the development phase may include protecting topsoil, installing 
pipelines above ground aligned with roads, minimizing surface disturbance and habitat loss, and 
maintaining buffer zones around cultural and sensitive habitat features 


Post-development protective measures would be targeted at the rehabilitation of abandoned sites. 
Reclamation would be determined by the degree of impacts at a given site. Ripping, reseeding, and 
recontouring would be done by the lessee as approved by HFO to all roads, pads, sumps, and all other 
past surface disturbances (including oil spills from historic operations) not of value to the leasehold 
operation. Reseeding would consist of environmentally compatible species, including non-native, 
naturalized species, to all disturbed areas within construction zones, as well as any additional locations 
agreed to for the benefit of special status species and surface protection from erosion. Specifications for 
reseeding would include time frames, rates of seed applications, and type of seed. Post-development 
activities may include delineating areas with fencing or flagging, conducting rehabilitation before the 
rainy season, fencing revegatated sites, properly disposing all site debris, and coordinating with cattle and 
sheep grazing lessees at the beginning of the grazing season. 


4.10.3.2 Other Management Actions 
Energy and Mineral Development 


Under the Proposed RMP, Fort Ord and WSAs would not be available for certain forms of energy and 
mineral development. The pre-development, development, and post-development protective measures for 


the Proposed RMP would provide beneficial controls that would minimize or avoid impacts to resources 
in these SMAs. 
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Recreation and Access 
The Proposed RMP would promote varying degrees of high-impact recreation activity. 


Under the Proposed RMP, motorized vehicle access would be allowed on Fort Ord Public Lands and in 
Joaquin Rocks by special permit on a case by case basis. While motorized access could result in 
additional impacts to the values for which these SMAs are established, special recreation permit 
stipulations would minimize adverse effects to resources. This is considered a minor short-term impact to 
these areas. 


Water and Biological Resources 


Impacts would be similar to the current management, but the pre-development, development, and post- 

development protective measure associated with the Proposed RMP would provide additional benefits to 
resources in ACECs. In addition, the management actions under water and biological resources, such as 
restoration efforts or seasonal restrictions, could have secondary benefits to the resources in the ACECs. 


Livestock Grazing 


The Proposed RMP would require that sheep grazing lessees eliminate sheep trailing and bedding; 
prohibit camp activities within 200 feet of sensitive habitat areas; and require cattle grazing lessees to 
eliminate salting or supplemental feed or watering facilities within 200 feet of sensitive habitat areas. In 
addition, the BLM would coordinate with the cattle and sheep grazing lessees in on-the-ground meetings 
at least annually at the beginning of each grazing season. 


The BLM would work with the cattle and sheep grazing lessees in the Coalinga area to develop allotment 
management plans to reduce or prevent overgrazing by establishing seasons of use, fencing, control of 
water, and placement of supplemental feed and salt. The Proposed RMP would allow for additional acres 
for grazing, which would increase the potential for direct impacts from grazing or trampling over current 
conditions. 


Fire Management 


The Proposed RMP would promote prescribed fire and non-fire fuel treatments, as described in more 
detail later in this Section. 


Annual prescribed fire and non-fire fuel treatments would increase under the Proposed RMP, in 
comparison with current management, by 54 and 270 percent, respectively. The Proposed RMP provides 
the most amount of fuel reduction by non-fire fuels treatment, which would minimize direct impacts to 
sensitive areas like SMAs during fire management activities. 


4.10.3.3 Mitigation 


Potential impacts on sensitive vegetation, wildlife, special status species habitat, and cultural resources 
from mineral and energy production, recreation, livestock grazing, or wildfire may be identified through 
Rangeland Health Monitoring. Specific mitigation measures would be addressed to reduce potential 
impacts. Pre-development, Development, and Post-Development Protective Measures would be included 
in the Proposed RMP that reduce or eliminate impacts to SMAs. 
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4.10.4 Off-site and Cumulative Impacts 


The Proposed RMP is similar in nature as current management, but the pre-development, development, 
and post-development protective measures are collectively more comprehensive. 


Off-site and cumulative impacts on HFO lands from energy development, mining, grazing, and similar 
activities could potentially contaminate surface and groundwater, increase soil erosion, reduce natural 
vegetation cover, and proliferate noxious and invasive weeds both within the ACEC and outside of its 
boundaries. Surface disturbance would be localized to the ACECs, but water quality issues could be 
regional. The impacts would be either short- or long-term, depending on their severity, and could be 
reduced through adequate planning, mitigation, and monitoring. Adherence to appropriate pre- 
development, development, and post-development protective measures would be critical to mitigate off- 
site and cumulative impacts. The revised RMP does not include actions that would result in an 
irreversible or irretrievable impact to the ACEC or WSAs, i.e., an impact that would make a particular 
ACEC or WSA unsuitable for continued protective management. 
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4.11 Livestock Grazing 
For ease of reference, the management goals from Chapter 2 are restated here: 


e The goals for rangeland resources management for the Proposed RMP are to (1) provide for a 
sustainable level of livestock grazing consistent with other resource objectives, (2) identify lands 
and forage available for livestock grazing, and (3) achieve the standards and implement 
guidelines for rangeland health as outlined in the Central California Rangeland Health Standards 
and Guidelines. 


4.11.1 Introduction 


Decisions relating to the management of rangeland resources and livestock grazing would be made in 
accordance with parameters defined by current Bureau of Land Management (BLM) grazing regulations 
and the Central California Standards for Rangeland Health and Guidelines for Livestock Grazing 
Management (hereinafter, the Standards and Guidelines). Upon approval by the Secretary of the Interior 
(July 13, 2000), the Standards and Guidelines amended the 1984 Hollister RMP. An interdisciplinary 
team monitors rangeland health to determine conformance with the Standards and Guidelines. 


Table 4.11-1 summarizes the main components of each alternative for rangeland resource management. 


Table 4.11-1 Summary of Livestock Grazing Management Actions for the Proposed 
RMP 


Compliance with Standards and Guidelines for | Achieve the standards for rangeland health as outlined in the 
Rangeland Health in Central California Standards and Guidelines. 
Prescribed fire for resource improvement Allow prescribed burning for rangeland improvement to prevent 
vegetation type conversions. 


Allotment conversion Allow existing allotments to be converted from sheep to cattle grazing 
if determined to be compatible with the Standards and Guidelines and 
in conformance with resource objectives. 


Develop to bring allotments not meeting Standards and Guidelines 

into compliance. 

Livestock management Allow livestock grazing as a tool for habitat improvement, fuels 
reduction, or other resource management. 


4.11.2 Overview of Impacts 


Allotment Management Plans 


This subsection provides an overview of impacts on rangeland resources that could occur under the 
various alternatives. The background and overall assessment is provided here and further analysis, such 
as the location or severity of the impact, is provided under each alternative. 
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4.11.2.1 Livestock Grazing Management Actions 
Rangeland Health Standards and Guidelines 


Variance from one or more of the standards indicates that rangeland health may be compromised and 
corrective actions for livestock grazing may be required. Where livestock grazing would limit attainment 
of the standards for rangeland health, rangeland management guidelines would be implemented as 
necessary to attain the standards. Current grazing levels would be maintained until analysis of monitoring 
data and/or evaluation of rangeland health assessments identifies a need for adjustment to meet objective 
standards for rangeland health. The Hollister Field Office (HFO) lands that are found to be unsuitable for 
livestock grazing or that contain resource values that cannot be adequately protected from livestock 
impacts through mitigating measures or implementation of rangeland guidelines would not be allocated to 
livestock grazing. Finally, HFO lands determined by evaluation of inventory, monitoring, or rangeland 
health assessment to be without forage that is or would be available for livestock through implementation 
of rangeland guidelines would not be allocated to livestock grazing. In summary, management actions 
that comply with the standards and guidelines have beneficial impacts on natural resources. 


Livestock Management, Including Forage, Grazing Season, and Use Levels 


The HFO prepares Allotment Management Plans (AMPs) that specify livestock management, including 
type of livestock, season of use, level of use (specified as AUMs), and grazing intensity in accordance 
with 43 CFR 4120. The grazing season would be established based on impacts on other resources and 
resource use. Grazing in Areas of Critical Environmental Concern (ACECs) and/or areas where special 
status plant species occur will be monitored to determine if adverse impacts on protected resources are 
occurring. If an allotment fails to comply with the Standards and Guidelines and monitoring determines 
that grazing is the cause, then provisions would be provided to make the necessary adjustments to bring 
about compliance. Livestock distributions across HFO allotments are not uniform due to terrain, soil, and 
forage variations. Poor livestock distribution may lead to adverse impacts due to heavy grazing pressure 
on some sites (e.g., riparian habitats and adjacent terraces). 


4.11.2.2 Other Management Actions 
Fire Management 


Prescribed fire may improve forage production, enhance wildlife habitat, reduce levels of hazardous fuels, 
and abate noxious and invasive weeds. Prescribed fire will often increase livestock forage within one to 
three years. Subsequent livestock use would depend upon residual mulch requirements and available 
forage each year after burning. 


Wildfire can have a pronounced impact on livestock grazing through its effect on forage production. The 
primary forage in the HFO grazing allotments consists of annual grasses and forbs. As annual grasses and 
forbs mature, they provide fine fuel that can be easily ignited by lightning strikes or human causes. 
Forage loss on burned allotments will reduce livestock AUMs in the short term until the forage can 
recover sufficiently to support livestock grazing. Establishment of invasive weeds after a fire may reduce 
forage productivity. Post-fire rehabilitation will hasten allotment recovery and will reduce the chances 
for noxious and invasive weed establishment. 


Habitat and Vegetation Maintenance, Protection, or Improvement 


Prescribed fire, mechanical treatments, herbicides, watering facilities, fencing, and livestock grazing are 
tools used to enhance wildlife habitats and vegetation communities in rangelands. The HFO uses 
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prescribed fire and mechanical treatments to achieve diversity in habitat types and plant communities. 
Herbicide use is minimal and used to control unwanted vegetation that does not respond to other 
treatments. Fences and watering facilities improve livestock distribution throughout an allotment. In 
addition, noxious and invasive weed management is an important part of rangeland maintenance. 


Land Disposal, Acquisition, or Exchanges 


The disposal of HFO land or the acquisition of new lands may decrease or increase the land suitable for 
grazing, respectively. The impacts on grazing opportunities would be included as criteria considered in 
real estate transactions. 


4.11.3 Impacts and Mitigation Specific to the Proposed RMP 
4.11.3.1 Livestock Grazing Management Actions 
Rangeland Health Standards and Guidelines 


Potential grazing impacts for the Proposed RMP are evaluated against the baseline conditions under 
current management. Interdisciplinary rangeland health assessments on all grazing allotments would be 
carried out to evaluate conformance with the Standards and Guidelines. The Proposed RMP would 
provide specific measures to maintain or improve rangeland health with regard to livestock grazing, a 
beneficial impact. 


Livestock Management, Including Forage, Grazing Season, and Use Levels 


When rangeland health determinations that exclusion of livestock grazing may be necessary to meet 
resource objectives, these areas would not be available for livestock grazing, which represents a beneficial 
impact to other natural resources, but may also result in minor adverse impacts to grazing opportunity. 
Where livestock grazing may be found to be adversely impacting soils, water quality, or fish/wildlife 
habitat, actions to control grazing intensity, duration, timing, and deferment would be required to meet 
physiological requirements of key plant species or to meet other resource objectives. Spring developments 
to provide water for livestock and wildlife would be fenced to prevent trampling, a beneficial impact to 
riparian areas. Conversion of existing allotments from sheep to cattle grazing would occur if determined 
to be compatible with rangeland health standards and in conformance with resource objectives. The 
conversion of allotments between livestock species is not anticipated to result in adverse impacts on 
natural resources or general rangeland health. 


The Proposed RMP would allow livestock grazing in 74 allotments that total 179,113 acres and would 
provide forage allocation of 38,760 AUMs. Livestock grazing would be allowed on Fort Ord public 
lands. The Proposed RMP allows for more grazing lands than under current management, which 
represents a beneficial impact for livestock grazing in the Planning Area because the lands available for 
grazing leases are expected to meet and/or exceed current or future projected demand. Approximately 
142,200 acres of lands (BLM and private) designated for grazing are located in ACECs, including Fort 
Ord public lands, Panoche-Coalinga, and Joaquin Rocks. Grazing in these ACECs has the potential for 
minor to moderate adverse impacts on cultural resources, paleontological resources, and sensitive species 
habitat from livestock trampling or disturbance. In addition, approximately 9,500 acres of lands 
designated for grazing are located within habitat for the endangered plant species California jewel flower. 


There is a potential for a minor to moderate adverse impact on this species if livestock grazing degrades 
its habitat. 
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The University of California Cooperative Extension provided technical assistance in developing the 
Rangeland Water Quality Management Program, which is described in fact sheets. Fact Sheet No. 14 
describes direct effects of livestock grazing. These effects could include the following in the Planning 
Area: 


e Higher stream temperatures from lack of sufficient woody streamside cover; 

e Excessive sediment from bank and upland erosion; 

e High coliform bacteria; 

e Channel widening from hoof-caused bank sloughing and later erosion by water; 

e Change in the form of the water column and the channel it flows in; 

e Change, reduction, or elimination of vegetation; 

e Elimination of riparian areas by channel degradation and lowering of the water table; and 


e Gradual stream channel trenching or braiding, with concurrent replacement of riparian vegetation 
with more xeric plant species. 


For all grazing allotments, the actions could also impact water quality by increased pathogen-related 
effects. Livestock grazing increases water-borne bacteria and protozoa through direct fecal deposition 
into water, fecal matter in runoff, and sediments containing buried microorganisms that are churned up by 
hoof action. Fecal-borne bacteria can be a significant water quality problem, one that can cause serious 
illness in humans. 


4.11.3.2 Other Management Actions 
Vegetation 


Herbivory is a natural part of all terrestrial ecosystems. However, herbivore species differ greatly in 
behavior and impacts. Cattle and sheep are generally considered to be grazers, preferring herbaceous 
plants, especially grasses, use of woody plants by livestock should be viewed as an indication that there is 
insufficient herbaceous feed available. Cattle strongly prefer native perennial to alien annual grasses, 
especially in the dry season. 


Reported damage from livestock includes direct physical damage to plants from consumption, pull-up, 
breakage, and trampling, deposition of urine and feces on plants, soil compaction, and other soil 
disturbances. Livestock have been found to be instrumental in the introduction and perpetuation of non- 
native plants. Grazing and trampling can cause a reduction in plant and litter cover, can reduce 
infiltration of water and increase runoff and erosion, and alter spatial arrangement of nutrients. 


Soils and Erosion 


Terracettes (step-like microforms) develop as a response to livestock trampling, especially on steep, 
unstable slopes. Terracettes occur commonly on very steep slopes, alongside large rotational slips, 
shallow soil slides, and theater-headed gullies. On very steep slopes, the step-like terracette forms 
disintegrate into a jumbled lattice network that lacks continuity across contours. Terracettes on steep 
slopes are likely to fail unless they possess sufficient silt and clay to impact cohesion to the coarse sandy 
soil. 
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Trampling, compaction, and other disturbances caused by hooves of domestic livestock have negative 
impacts on biological soil crusts, especially during dry periods. Both cover and biomass of the biological 
soil crusts have been found to be reduced on areas grazed by domestic livestock and exposed soil to 
increase. Damage can not only reduce soil stability, but soil fertility and soil moisture retention. 


Other Impacts to Biological Resources 


Cattle feces are slow to decompose in arid and semi-arid climates. In much of the west (including 
California), livestock fecal decomposers are limited or missing. Anderson et al. (1984) found that feces 
can require several years to decompose. Insecticides orally administered to livestock can be excreted in 
feces, negatively impacting dung insects and further inhibiting break down (Anderson et al. 1984). Feces 
can also smother plants beneath them. 


Wildland Fire Management 


The period of grazing deferment after wildland fire would be consistent with site characteristics, 
ecological site descriptions, land management objectives, short-term emergency stabilization and 
rehabilitation objectives (e.g., promotion of the desired plant community), and events occurring before, 
during, and after the fire, which represents beneficial impacts on rangeland resources. Prescribed burning 
exclusively for rangeland vegetation-type conversion would not occur, which would potentially limit the 
acreage of suitable land for grazing purposes, a minor adverse impact. The Proposed RMP recognizes the 
threat of noxious and invasive weeds to livestock grazing and forage productivity. The HFO would 
provide management action to abate the proliferation of noxious and invasive weeds, resulting in 
beneficial impacts on rangeland resources. 


Range improvement-prescribed fire would be conducted generally on a 10- to 20-year rotation, with 
approximately 2,700 acres targeted for annual prescribed burns and approximately 23,000 acres targeted 
for decadal prescribed burns. Livestock grazing would be used for fuels reduction; however, prescribed 
fire would not be used solely for rangeland vegetation conversion. This would represent a beneficial 
impact in the long term due to a more aggressive rangeland improvement strategy than current 
management; however, post-fire grazing deferment would affect more acreage, resulting in a minor short 
term adverse impact on grazing opportunity in the Planning Area. 


Habitat and Vegetation Maintenance, Protection, or Improvement 


Livestock grazing would be allowed to improve wildlife habitat and enhance vegetation resources. In the 
Central Coast Management Area, sheep grazing would be authorized to enhance perennial grass stands 
and abate noxious weeds. 


Land Disposal, Acquisition, or Exchanges 


Under the Proposed RMP, approximately 24,320 acres of land designated for grazing allotments are also 
designated for potential disposal. This represents a moderate to major adverse impact because the amount 
of land available for grazing leases could be decreased well below current demand levels in the Planning 
Area. In addition, this alternative could result in minor adverse impacts if lands designated for disposal 
support high-quality wildlife rangeland habitat. 
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4.11.3.3 Mitigation 


Rangeland health would be monitored to identify allotments not meeting the Standards and Guidelines. 
In addition, specific measures to prevent overgrazing and protect sensitive habitat from grazing on 
specific allotments are included in management actions for Special Management Areas. 


Rangeland health monitoring would identify allotments not meeting the Standards and would provide 
direction for rangeland improvement as appropriate under the Proposed RMP. 


4.11.4 Off-site and Cumulative Impacts 


Grazing has the potential to affect wildlife and sensitive species habitats, but appropriate management 
would alleviate negative impacts. Increased grazing would not occur in areas where wildlife habitat is the 
main management concern. Grazing may contribute to maintaining a diversity of vegetation phase and 
plant associations and may mitigate any lesser adverse impacts on special status species or wildlife 
habitats caused by grazing; therefore, grazing would be considered a beneficial impact. Livestock grazing 
would also be effective in reducing fine fuels that may carry wildland fire across the landscape. 


Potential off-site impacts that may result from livestock grazing would include impairment of surface 
water resulting from the removal of vegetation cover in the watersheds, which could increase sediment 
load to streams. However, any allotments that are not in conformance with the range health standard for 
water quality would be made unavailable until the standards can be reached. Furthermore, impacts from 
reduced vegetation cover would most likely be short term because most grazing occurs on annual 
grasslands, which are reestablished with each new growing season. Livestock could also transport weed 
seeds to and from HFO rangeland and private land, which could be a significant cause of weed expansion 
throughout the region. Long-term management efforts may be required for weed abatement once 
populations are established. 


Cumulative impacts related to grazing management would be localized to riparian, grassland, and shrub 
habitats that occur in specific allotments. The effects of grazing on native plant species structure, cover, 
and diversity would be variable because of non-uniform grazing that results from differences in terrain, 
forage abundance and preference, and soil attributes. The duration of the impact would depend on its 
magnitude and reoccurrence. 


Off-site and cumulative impacts under the Proposed RMP would be similar to those under current 


management; however, increases in grazing acres and AUMs in allotments would result in additional 
increases in off-site and cumulative impact. 
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4.12 Energy and Minerals 
For ease of reference, the management goals from Chapter 2 are restated here: 


e The goal for energy and minerals management under the Proposed RMP is to allow development 
of energy and minerals resources to meet the demand for energy and mineral production while 
protecting natural and cultural resources in the area. 


4.12.1 Introduction 


Oil and gas exploration and production and limited salable mineral production currently take place in the 
Hollister Field Office Planning Area. Currently, no commercial-scale wind energy or geothermal power 
facilities exist within the Planning Area. 


Under current management, mineral and geothermal exploration and development are considered on a 
case-by-case basis. The Proposed RMP would allow Fort Ord Public Lands to be available for certain 
energy development, but Coast Dairies, if acquired, would not be available for energy development. 
Threatened and endangered species habitats in Areas of Critical Environmental Concern (ACEC) would 
be protected. Table 4.12-1 summarizes the management actions for the Proposed RMP. 


Table 4.12-1 Summary of Energy and Minerals Management Actions for the Proposed RMP 


Activity 


Leasable minerals (includes oil and | “No surface occupancy” stipulations apply to special status species in ACECs and on 
gas leases) Fort Ord Public Lands. 


Closed to Fort Ord Public Lands. 


Saleable minerals (includes sand, 
gravel, limestone, and building 
rocks) 


Locatable minerals (includes metals | Not open to Fort Ord Public Lands, WSAs, and Coast Dairies, if acquired. 
that may be mined) 


Wind energy land use authorization | Allowed on BLM lands outside of WSAs and Wilderness Areas; excluded at Coast 
Dairies, if acquired, and Joaquin Ridge and Fort Ord Public Lands. 


4.12.2 Overview of Impacts 
4.12.2.1 Energy and Minerals Management Actions 


The management actions for the energy and minerals program include various requirements for the 
different types of possible exploration and development: oil and gas, mineral, wind, and geothermal. 
Table 4.12-1 identifies the key management actions of the Proposed RMP. 


The overall difference between the alternatives may be very little for oil and gas exploration and 
production. Over the last 10 years no oil and gas wells have been drilled on federal lands within the 
Planning Area, even in areas that are considered to have high potential for oil and gas production. As 
noted in the HFO’s 2005 Reasonably Foreseeable Development Scenario for Oil and Gas (BLM 2005b), 
the Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies, if acquired, are considered to have low to moderate 
potential for oil and gas production, so it is unlikely that any wells would be drilled on these properties. 
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The BLM has estimated that over the next 10 to 15 years there will be no more than 15 exploratory and 
development wells drilled on federal lands in the Planning Area. The BLM has assumed that there would 
be some pipelines and roads associated with the drilling as well as some seismic exploration. This is 
estimated to result in a total disturbance of 74 acres, of which one-third (26 acres) would be temporary 
and would be mostly or fully restored within a few months to a couple of years of construction, as noted 
in the HFO’s 2005 Reasonably Foreseeable Development Scenario for Oil and Gas (see Appendix F). 


Potential impacts from BLM management actions associated with mineral exploration and development 
include (1) restriction of access to minerals, wind energy sites, and oil and gas, which may limit 
production and increase dependence on other domestic sources or foreign energy sources; (2) decreased 
income from the local production of these materials, and (3) the unavailability of local building stone or 
other raw mineral materials. 


Additionally, potential impacts associated with wind energy and geothermal exploration and development 
would be restricting access to areas where wind or geothermal production potential exists, which may 
result in decreased local production of electricity and decreased local income from local construction and 
operation employment opportunities associated with these energy developments. This is also addressed 
in Section 4.15, “Social and Economic Conditions.” 


Potential direct and indirect impacts on natural resources from energy and minerals exploration and 
development could include disturbed land, increased vehicular traffic, decreased scenic opportunities and 
visual quality, impacts on habitat, noise, air emissions (dust and pollutant air quality), and increased 
erosion resulting in additional sediment loading to area watersheds. These impacts are analyzed in the 
respective resource sections of Chapter 4. 


Finally, abandoned mine lands (AML) are not addressed in this section because the management actions 
for the Proposed RMP sufficiently address activity-level plans or project-specific mitigation/ reclamation 
planning such that AML would not result from future mineral extraction on public lands in the Planning 
Area. AML from historic mining activities are addressed in Section 4.17, Hazardous Materials and 
Safety. 


4.12.2.2 Other Management Actions 


Management actions under other resource programs that could impact energy and mineral development 
include the following. 


Social and Economic Conditions 


Management actions specified for social and economic conditions address varying degrees of promoting 
commodity development in the Planning Area, which can affect the degree to which energy and minerals 
development can be implemented economically. 


Transportation and Access 


Several management actions for transportation and access impose limitations on vehicle use, development 
of new roads, and closure of existing road networks in the Planning Area. Since energy and minerals 
development requires the use of vehicles and potentially new road construction, this resource program has 
the potential to significantly affect the ability to develop these resources. 
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Land Tenure Adjustments 


Disposal of BLM-managed lands with high potential for energy or mineral production would have an 
adverse impact on the development of these resources if the lands acquired were restricted for such use, 
either by private owners or other public entities. 


4.12.3 Impacts and Mitigation Specific to the Proposed RMP 
4.12.3.1 Energy and Minerals Management Actions 


Authorizations for energy and minerals development would have beneficial impacts compared to current 
management over the long term, while maintaining and protecting natural and cultural resources and the 
existing conditions in Wilderness Study Areas, Wilderness Areas, ACECs, and withdrawn lands. The 
closure and exclusion of development in these protected areas would have no adverse impacts on energy 
and minerals because none are located in areas determined to have high or moderate potential for energy 
development, including wind energy (see Figures 15 and 16). 


Under the Proposed RMP, energy and mineral development would be closed at the Coast Dairies and Fort 
Ord, if acquired, but allowed on other public lands in the Planning Area. Restriction of mineral 
development in these areas would have a minor adverse impact on the energy and minerals industry 
because other portions in the Planning Area with higher potential for energy development would be 
available and because the goal of meeting the demand for energy and mineral production may not be fully 
met. However, the Proposed RMP would meet the goal of allowing for some energy and mineral 
production while protecting natural resources. 


Energy and mineral exploration and development may impact other resources within the Planning Area 
such as fish and wildlife, air and water quality, and recreational and cultural resources. Impacts on 
wildlife habitat and species include clearing vegetation, increased potential for soil erosion, and altering 
topography. In addition, construction of new roads and increased vehicles may impact habitat continuity, 
increase wildlife disturbance, and increase the potential for human and wildlife interaction. 


Energy and mineral extraction processes may impact air quality due to the production of air pollution 
including exhaust emissions and dust from ground disturbing activities. These ground disturbing 
activities may also impact water resources by increased sedimentation or accidental introduction of 
contaminants into ground- or surface water. 


Impacts on recreational resources by energy and mineral development include decreased scenic 
opportunities, increased vehicular traffic, and access or viewing of areas that are disturbed by exploration 
or development activities. Impacts on cultural resources include accidental impacts to unknown or 
undiscovered cultural resources by ground-disturbing activities. 


4.12.3.2 Other Management Actions 
Social and Economic Conditions 


Under the Proposed RMP, management actions for social and economic conditions would focus on 
allowing commodity production, including energy and minerals development, while emphasizing 
sustainability and protection of natural resources. These actions would likely result in more stringent 
restrictions and/or mitigation requirements on where and how energy and mineral extraction could occur. 
While this would not create an adverse effect on the opportunity for development, it could slightly 
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adversely affect the economic viability of energy and mineral development in certain areas; this would be 
a negligible impact. 


Transportation and Access 


Similar to current management, management actions for the Proposed RMP will limit vehicle use to 
existing routes throughout the Planning Area, including specific areas such as portions of Fort Ord Public 
Lands and the Coast Dairies, if acquired. These actions could adversely impact the ability to explore and 
develop energy and mineral resources in currently roadless areas; however, these impacts would be minor 
to moderate because most roadless areas are outside of high potential areas for energy development as 
specified in the RFD (see Figure 15). 


Under the Proposed RMP, management actions for transportation and access would limit the use of roads 
during periods of inclement weather and wildlife migration and would close roads in habitat of special 
status species. These actions would have minor adverse impacts on energy and minerals development by 
limiting the areas and times when exploration and development could occur. 


Land Tenure Adjustments 


The Proposed RMP includes efforts to acquire lands in specific areas to reduce user conflicts and increase 
logic in public land use patterns and to dispose of lands that meet certain screening criteria. Acquisition 
of lands with high potential for energy development, including wind energy, would represent a beneficial 
impact on energy and minerals development, while disposal of such land could result in adverse impacts. 
No specific land tracts are identified for acquisition or disposal. 


Under the Proposed RMP, current BLM-managed lands identified for disposal would be retained, which 
would result in beneficial impacts on energy and minerals because they would be available for 
development, barring other development limitations such as access restrictions. 


4.12.3.3 Mitigation 


Mitigation would include use of appropriate “no surface occupancy” stipulation controls and other 
mitigation/monitoring management guidelines (BLM 1993) listed in Appendix D. The Proposed RMP 
includes a stipulation that no surface occupancy would be allowed in threatened and endangered species 
habitat and the endangered species stipulations guidelines (BLM 1993) listed in Appendix D. 


4.12.4 Off-site and Cumulative Impacts 


Beneficial off-site and cumulative impacts associated with energy and minerals development would 
include indirect impacts such as increased jobs and income and decreased transportation costs for 
construction material such as sand and gravel due to locally available supplies. Potential adverse off-site 
impacts include reduced habitat quality from erosion and sediment transport to off-site streams, increased 
vehicular traffic (including commercial vehicles), increased noise and dust generation, decreased visual 
quality, and decreased scenic recreational opportunities. Most of the exploration and development areas 
are expected to be adjacent to existing disturbed private lands such as existing oil fields. Impacts from 
energy and mineral on air and water quality, wildlife habitat, recreation, and cultural resources have been 
incorporated into the final environmental impact statement (FEIS). 
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4.13 Cultural Resources 
For ease of reference, the management goals from Chapter 2 are restated here: 


e The goals for cultural resources under the Proposed Resource Management Plan (RMP) are to 
(1) identify, preserve, and protect significant cultural resources and ensure that they are available 
for appropriate uses by present and future generations; (2) provide access to areas managed by the 
Hollister Field Office (HFO) for federally and non-federally recognized Native Americans and 
California Indians for the purpose of maintaining traditional values intrinsic to their cultural 
identities; (3) fulfill the essential roles that public communication and heritage education play in 
historic preservation; and (4) improve access where appropriate to cultural resources on public 
lands for the benefit of public use. 


4.13.1 Introduction 


Cultural resources include prehistoric and historic archaeological sites, artifacts and rock art, sacred sites 
and other traditional cultural properties, buildings and structures, landscaping, historic districts, and rural 
landscapes. Consideration and treatment of cultural resources by federal agencies is mandated by a 
number of federal statutes (see subsection 3.13.2). Section 106 of the National Historic Preservation Act 
(NHPA) requires federal agencies to “take into account the effects of Federal actions on historic 
properties” and outlines federal agency responsibilities for identification, management, protection, 
preservation, and use of historic properties. The principal federal regulations that guide implementation 
of the NHPA are found at 36 CFR 800 (Protection of Historic Properties) and 36 CFR 60 (National 
Register of Historic Places (NRHP)). The Bureau of Land Management (BLM) National Programmatic 
Agreement (PA) between BLM, the Advisory Council on Historic Preservation, and the National 
Conference of State Historic Preservation Officers (SHPO) provides alternative procedures for 
implementing 36 CFR 800, along with BLM Manual 8100 (supplemented by WO-IB-2002-101) and the 
California Protocol implementing the National PA. 


Not all cultural resources are significant and qualified for consideration under the NHPA and other 
regulations. Significant resources are designated as “historic properties” and are defined in 36 CFR 
800.16(1) as “any prehistoric or historic district, site, building, structure or object included in, or eligible 
for inclusion in, the National Register of Historic Places (NRHP).” Historic properties on federal lands 
are identified through survey, research, and often test excavations to determine their NRHP eligibility. 
Identification of historic properties is assumed under federal management of cultural resources and can 
require a tremendous level of specialist effort when large public land holdings are involved; treatments 
and procedures developed to protect and preserve such historic properties can also be extremely diverse 
and complex. For these reasons, management strategies for cultural resources are often addressed in 
specific plans that focus on certain resource types or particular areas of cultural sensitivity within the 
larger Planning Area. Preparation of a Cultural Resources Management Plan (CRMP) for BLM land 
holdings in each management area of the Hollister Field Office would support the accomplishment of all 
other cultural resources management actions regardless of alternative. 


Table 4.13-1 lists management actions for cultural resources necessary to maintain compliance with 
NHPA (and National Environmental Policy Act [NEPA]) regulations. 
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Table 4.13-1 Summary of Cultural Resources Management Actions for the Proposed RMP 
Management Actions 


Access Accommodate requests for access to and usage of public lands by and for by the Native American I 
community; work in coordination with tribal communities and groups to identify issues and achieve | 
better access policies. : 

Public Continue intensive site monitoring program with volunteers and LEO/Park Ranger patrols as neede 

Outreach Provide educational outreach for the public and create interpretive installations at appropriate 
locations. 


Protection and | Protect archaeological sites using a combination of on-the-ground and administrative measures, | 
Enhancement including monitoring at-risk sites. 


Data Retrieval | Promote research opportunities; recover materials in an appropriate manner in response to threats 
imposed on a resource from natural erosion or other causes. 


4.13.2 Overview of Impacts 


Virtually all impacts under NEPA are defined as adverse effects for purposes of compliance with Section 
106 of the NHPA. According to 36 CFR 800.9(a), “an undertaking has an effect on a historic property | 
when the undertaking may alter characteristics of the property that may qualify the property for inclusion | 
in the National Register.” An effect is considered adverse when the effect on a National Register-eligible | 
property may diminish the integrity of the property’s location, design, setting, materials, workmanship, | 
feeling or association. These effects are caused primarily by direct impacts of soil-disturbing activities | 
and indirect impacts by authorized management actions from other resource activities such as road, 
grazing, and fire management. Adverse effects include the physical destruction of all or part of the 
property. Adverse effects on historic properties include, but are not limited to, 


e Physical destruction or alteration of all or part of the property; 


e solation of the property from or alteration of the property’s setting when that character 
contributes to the property’s qualifications for listing in the National Register; 


e Introduction of visual, audible, or atmospheric elements that are out of character with the property 
or that alter its setting; 


e Neglect of a property resulting in its deterioration or destruction; or 


e Transfer, lease, or sale of the property. (36 CFR, Part 800.9[b]). 
These adverse effects would be permanent and direct impacts on the resource because the sites are non- 
renewable that can be irretrievably lost if subject to certain management actions. The effects can be 
mitigated by a variety of methods based on the type of site and proposed action. The chosen method(s) is 


determined by consultations between the federal agency, SHPO, and the Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation with applicable Native American tribes and the public as necessary. 


4.13.3 Impacts and Mitigation Specific to the Proposed RMP 

4.13.3.1 Cultural Resource Management Actions 

Access 

The Proposed RMP provides for coordination with tribal governments and other Native American groups 


regarding requests to access and use BLM lands for traditional cultural purposes or needs-based projects. 
It would also provide enhanced opportunities for research by professional and avocational groups 
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interested in accessing particular areas of BLM land for anthropological or archaeological study. Both 
management objectives associated with access to public lands would ultimately benefit the relationship 
between BLM, tribes, and other interested organizations and would not result in direct or indirect impacts 
to the resources themselves. 


Coordination and consult with federally recognized tribal groups would continue to create better 
government-to-government relations for improved access to public lands. Moreover, consultation will 
continue with non-federally recognized tribes and groups to identify needs and develop better access 
policies to public lands. 


Public Outreach 


The Proposed RMP promotes a variety of heritage education, stewardship, interpretation, and resource 
enhancement projects designed to increase public awareness of historic properties on public lands (see 
subsection 2.2.10.1, “Areas of Critical Environmental Concern (ACECs)/Research Natural Areas 
(RNAs)’). These programs would benefit the public as well as contribute to the preservation of historic 
properties in the Planning Area and would not result in direct, indirect, or cumulative impacts to the 
resources themselves. 


Data Retrieval 


The management actions would reduce the potential for adverse impacts from unauthorized excavation 
and vandalism. The Proposed RMP promotes and enhances the goals for other use allocations by 
cooperating with research institutions and avocational societies to the extent possible. 


Protection or Enhancement 


The Proposed RMP includes policies and actions to protect historic properties and promote/enhance their 
preservation management in conjunction with Sections 106 and 110 of the NHPA and other applicable 
federal statutes and regulations, including the Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 
requirement to manage public lands in a manner that would “protect the quality of scientific, scenic, 
historical, ecological, environmental, air and atmospheric, water resource, and archaeological values.” 
The Proposed RMP provides for the identification of historic properties in the Planning Area, for the 
protection (through monitoring and/or enclosure) of all historic properties determined to be at risk from 
both authorized and unauthorized uses, and for data retrieval (excavation) of sites that can no longer be 
adequately protected. Although there is some potential for certain protective measures (e.g., fencing) to 
draw unwanted attention to sites or to restrict access to traditional use areas if properly implemented, site 
monitoring and other security strategies are generally beneficial and do not result in direct, indirect, or 
cumulative impacts to the resources. 


Nominating eligible sites to the NRHP for any areas of high cultural, historical, or archaeological 
significance, along with the research and documentation necessary to justify it, contributes significantly to 
the protection of historic properties and would not result in any direct, indirect, or cumulative impacts on 
the resources themselves, if properly implemented. 


Direct impacts on historic properties as a result of best management practices (BMPs)—including 
enclosing or restricting public access to them—are likely to be negligible. Indirect impacts may occur as 
a result of drawing unwanted attention (i.e., vandals or collectors) to site locations through placement of 
fences or barriers intended to protect the resources. These impacts may be avoided by consultation with 
Native American users, monitoring fenced areas, or by using natural barriers rather than fencing to 
enclosure sensitive areas, if feasible. Taking administrative and/or on-the-ground measures to protect 
historic properties would not result in any cumulative impacts. 
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If and when an NRHP-eligible archaeological site cannot be adequately protected from vandalism or its 
scientific data value is at risk, the BLM may choose to realize significant direct impacts to the site and 
implement mitigation measures. 


Site monitoring programs are imperative for the protection of historic properties and would not result in 
any direct, indirect, or cumulative impacts, so long as program participants are versed in and practice safe 
and responsible site monitoring methods. 


Redesigning or relocating project components that have potential to adversely affect historic properties 
contributes to their protection and would not result in direct, indirect, or cumulative impacts. However, 
enclosing archaeological sites with fencing may result in indirect impacts by drawing unwanted attention 
(1.e., vandals or collectors) to site locations; Native Americans may also object to the presence of fencing 
around traditional cultural properties or other traditional use areas. These impacts may be avoided by 
monitoring fenced areas or by using natural barriers rather than fencing to enclose sensitive areas. No 
direct or cumulative impacts would occur as a result of enclosing or restricting public access to historic 
properties. 


Central Coast Management Area 


The identification of “at risk” sites and subsequent monitoring programs are vital to the protection of 
historic properties. Enclosing archaeological sites with fences may result in indirect impacts by drawing 
unwanted attention (i.e., vandals or collectors) to site locations; Native Americans may also object to the 
presence of fencing around traditional cultural properties or other traditional use areas. These impacts 
may be avoided by monitoring fenced areas or by using natural barriers rather than fencing to enclose 
sensitive areas. No foreseen direct or cumulative impacts would occur as a result of enclosing or 
restricting public access to historic properties. 


San Joaquin Management Area 


Application of any CRMP prepared for specific site types or locations within the Planning Area would 
contribute significantly to the protection of historic properties and would not result in any direct, indirect, 
or cumulative impacts on the resources themselves. 


San Benito Management Area 


The identification of “at risk” sites and implementation of a monitoring program 1s important for the 
protection of historic properties and would not result in any direct, indirect, or cumulative impacts when 
properly executed. However, if NRHP-eligible sites are adversely impacted by any authorized or 
unauthorized land use, then monitoring alone is usually insufficient to mitigate significant direct or 
indirect impacts as defined under NEPA or Section 106 of the NHPA. Adequate mitigation measures 
would be developed in accordance with subsection 4.13.3.3 “Mitigation.” 


4.13.3.2 Other Management Actions 


The Proposed RMP provides for consideration of historic properties consistent with authorities and 
responsibilities under applicable federal statutes and their implementing regulations. This includes the 
analysis of authorized land uses, as necessary and on a project-by-project basis, in terms of their potential 
to impact historic properties either directly (construction and other ground-disturbing activities) or 
indirectly (grazing, recreation, increased use of public land). The Proposed RMP also recognizes the 
increasing importance of government-to-government consultation with Native American tribes and other 
concerned parties on specific undertakings involving various authorized land uses. Authorized uses with 
high potential to directly impact historic properties include tree harvesting, mineral extraction, road and 
pipeline construction, and facilities construction. Undertakings with moderate potential to directly or 
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indirectly impact historic properties include controlled burns and other vegetation management practices, 
grazing, and increased traffic on public lands as a result of improved recreational opportunities or other 
land use programs. Compliance with Section 106 of the NHPA is intended to promote the protection and 
preservation of historic properties so that authorized use of public lands would not result in adverse 
impacts to National Register-eligible archaeological sites, traditional cultural properties, or built- 
environment resources. However, when avoidance of adverse impacts is not feasible due to overriding 
project or land use considerations, mitigation measures may be implemented as outlined below in 
subsection 4.13.3.3, “Mitigation.” 


4.13.3.3 Mitigation 


When avoidance of adverse impacts on historic properties is not feasible or when they inadvertently occur 
in spite of site protection and preservation management practices, 36 CFR 800 requires that federal 
agencies develop appropriate mitigation measures in conjunction with the SHPO and the Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation as necessary to resolve adverse effects under Section 106 (NHPA) and 
reduce significant impacts to less than significant (NEPA). Mitigation for significant impacts to 
archaeological sites is most often the recovery of a site’s scientific data potential through excavation and 
archaeological study. Mitigation for built-environment properties is most often historical and 
architectural documentation prepared in accordance with Historic American Building Survey, Historic 
American Engineering Survey, or similar programs, in combination with interpretation of the property for 
purposes of public education and awareness. 


4.13.4 Off-site and Cumulative Impacts 


Cumulative effects on archaeological sites, traditional cultural properties, and historic resources are 
caused by impacts (both mitigated and non-mitigated) that can occur over a long period of time, resulting 
in the gradual but permanent loss of archaeological data as well as the diverse cultural history represented 
by those properties. In this sense, cumulative losses of cultural resources within the Planning Area also 
have the potential to indirectly affect Native American groups and various other populations with a 
history of settlement and land use in the region. Specific site types that embody this culture history are 
prehistoric habitation and resource procurement sites, rock art, sacred sites, mission-related sites, and 
historic ranching, mining, and agricultural sites. While impacts on historic properties may be considered 
“mitigated” by the retrieval of scientific data from archaeological sites or by the recovery of historical 
data present in built resources (e.g., buildings, structures, landscapes), the cultural heritage represented by 
these sites is a nonrenewable resource whose loss cannot be mitigated and thus constitutes a major and 
unavoidable cumulative impact. Cumulative losses to the cultural heritage of specific groups or 
populations may also be considered an off-site impact. 


While cumulative effects on cultural resources are difficult to predict, increased or strengthened 
management programs for the protection and long-term preservation of historic properties will ultimately 
prevent major cumulative effects from occurring. For all of the alternatives, there are possible cumulative 
effects to resource types in areas that receive increased use from potential ground disturbing activities; 
these resource types and areas will require more intensive management and mitigation measures by BLM 
as demands rise. These demands could be potential uses for energy and mineral, grazing, transportation, 
recreation, and other approved land use authorizations. Additionally, there are potential cumulative 
effects from increased public awareness of cultural resources—the risk of vandalism or theft rises. These 
cumulative impacts cannot easily be measured; but over time these activities could permanently impact 
resources, resulting in an irretrievable loss of non-renewable resources and information. The protection 
and enhancement management actions for historic properties over a long period of time would not result 
in any adverse cumulative impacts. 
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4.14 Paleontological Resources 
For ease of reference, the management goals from Chapter 2 are restated here: 


e Goals for paleontological resources under the Proposed Resource Management Plan (RMP) are to 
(1) preserve, protect and manage vertebrate, noteworthy invertebrate, and plant paleontological 
resources in accordance with existing laws and regulations for current and future generations; (2) 
facilitate the appropriate scientific, educational, and recreational uses of paleontological resources 
such as research and interpretation; (3) accommodate permit requests for scientific research by 
qualified individuals or institutions; (4) ensure proposed land uses do not destroy or damage 
paleontological resources. 


4.14.1 Introduction 


Planning and management actions for paleontological resources on Bureau of Land Management (BLM) 
lands are implemented in accordance with BLM Manual H-8270-1 General Procedural Guidance for 
Paleontological Resource Management; Management of Museum Collections (DM 411); the Federal 
Land Policy Act of 1976; the National Environmental Policy Act; and other specific federal regulations 
outlined in Manual H-8270-1. BLM policy laid forth in these guidelines is to promote the scientific, 
educational, and recreational uses of fossils on public lands, mitigate resource conflicts, and develop 
strategies to regularly monitor public lands where important paleontological localities have been 
identified. 


= 


Land use planning of paleontological resources includes an identification of areas and geologic units 
containing paleontological resources and an evaluation of the potential of areas to contain vertebrate 
fossils or noteworthy occurrences of invertebrate or plant fossil. Knowledge of outcrop pattern of 
geologic units and the kinds and quality of the fossils produces by such units is critical for management 
decisions. A survey of the Panoche/Coalinga area was performed in 1980 to evaluate potential resources 
in this area and help establish the Panoche/Coalinga Area of Critical Environmental Concern (ACEC). 
This evaluation was conducted prior to the development of the BLM Manual H-8270-1. Further review 
of fossil resources on BLM lands based on condition classification is necessary for both existing lands 
and any future lands to be purchased by BLM. The Panoche/Coalinga ACEC was established in part to 
protect significant paleontological resources. Refer to Section 4.10, “Special Management Areas,” for 
additional impacts information on these areas. 


The Proposed RMP includes accommodating permits for scientific research and protecting 
paleontological resources from inadvertent damage. Management actions are outlined in Table 4.14-1. 


Table 4.14-1 Summary of Paleontological Resources Management Actions for the 
Proposed RMP 


Management Actions 
Buffer Around 300 feet 
Paleontological Sites 
Avoidance of Disturbance Protect all resources from inadvertent impacts from proposed land uses, including 
oil and gas development. 


Accommodate permit requests for scientific studies issued by the State office and 
preserve all significant fossil resources by avoidance, fossil recovery, or stabilize 
soils from erosion. 
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4.14.2 Overview of Impacts 
4.14.2.1 Paleontological Management Actions 


Paleontological resources can be directly impacted by collecting fossils for scientific, educational, and 
recreational uses; by construction/development activities and trampling by animals and humans; and by 
natural erosion processes. Condition 1 is applied to areas known to contain fossil localities, and special 
consideration is given for known resources in need of evaluation. Condition 2 is applied to areas with 
exposures of geologic rock units known to have produced fossils elsewhere. Paleontological resources 
are non-renewable, so impacts are often permanent and long term. To help determine the potential for 
impact and severity whether Condition 1 or 2 areas are likely to yield fossils of scientific importance, the 
Hollister Field Office (HFO) appropriate representative must determine, in consultation with the BLM 
California State Office paleontologist, whether an inventory should be conducted by an accredited 
paleontologist approved by BLM. When a Condition | area is identified, avoidance, monitoring and/or 
mitigation procedures should be used as appropriate given the type of management action and specific 
resources. 


Based on the definitions developed in BLM Manual 8270-1, the Moreno and Temblor Formations would 
be considered Condition | sensitivity for paleontological potential. These areas are within the 
Panoche/Coalinga ACEC and resources would be protected by this special designation; therefore they are 
less likely to be impacted. The Panoche/Coalinga ACEC Management Plan also describes standard 
mitigation measures. The Tumey Formation, also considered Condition 1, is in the San Joaquin 
Management Area and could be subject to ground disturbance impacts. Additional Condition 1 geologic 
units may occur within the Planning Area and would be identified by BLM-approved paleontologists. 


4.14.2.2 Other Management Actions 


Collecting common invertebrates and plant fossils is a traditional and ongoing recreation activity in the 
Planning Area. Additionally, recreational activities such as exploring off designated roads and trails, 
either motorized or non-motorized, create the need for further protective measures to preserve fossil 
resources. Collecting and trampling paleontological resources would be a direct and permanent impact 
because such resources are non-renewable and irretrievable. Impacts from construction and development 
activities could be mitigated with appropriate measures specified in the required permitting documents 
associated with energy and minerals or other land use authorizations. Soil erosion and floods could 
impact paleontological resources by exposing surfaces, particularly on steep slopes. Once exposed, 
fossils would gradually degrade and/or be permanently impacted from unauthorized collecting or 
trampled. 


4.14.3 Impacts and Mitigation Specific to the Proposed RMP 
4.14.3.1 Paleontological Management Actions 
Authorized Use 


Impacts from land use authorizations would be negligible by avoiding surface disturbances in 
paleontologically sensitive areas. In addition, impacts on significant paleontological resources would be 
protected from inadvertent damage or destruction by maintaining a buffer zone for project-related 
activities. Impacts from implementation of the common management actions in the San Joaquin 
Management Area would decrease from moderate to minor for Condition 2 areas and from major to 
moderate for Condition | areas, compared to the current management situation. 
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In the San Joaquin Management Area, the Proposed RMP would require the installation of temporary 
fences along margins of pad sites on oil and gas developments to eliminate off-site project-related vehicle 
impacts on undisturbed areas. This would be more protective than current management because site- 
specific mitigation would be initiated, if necessary, through contract studies if impacts on significant sites 
could not be avoided. Impacts from this management action would depend upon the significance of the 
resource being impacted, from minor to major, in areas where construction would continue despite the 
significance of the resources. 


Unauthorized Use 


Within the Planning Area, no management actions are outlined regarding unauthorized poaching of fossil 
resources. Impacts from no action would be minor to moderate in Condition 2 areas and moderate to 
major in Condition | areas, depending on whether poaching is occurring and the types of fossils being 
poached. 


In the San Joaquin Management Area, the maintenance of a 300-foot buffer around significant 
paleontological sites could help reduce the potential of illegal fossil collection more than current 
management. Impacts would be minor to moderate in Condition 2 areas and moderate to major in 
Condition | areas. 


Protection and Enhancement 


Beneficial impacts would be realized by accommodating requests for scientific research by qualified 
individuals or institutions. In the San Joaquin Management Area as with other MAs, fossils would be 
preserved through collection, site stabilization, and/or avoidance. These management actions would 
reduce major impacts to minor or negligible impacts if implemented, compared to the current 
management situation. 


4.14.3.2 Other Management Actions 


Impacts would include authorized and unauthorized uses from construction and development activities 
(energy and minerals and other land use authorizations), soils (erosion), water (flooding), grazing, 
recreation, transportation, and rangeland management—wherever soil disturbances occur. Unless 
mitigated, these activities would cause permanent long-term impacts on non-renewable and irretrievable 
paleontological resources. Paleontological resources would benefit from soil resource management 
actions that control erosion and avoid surface disturbance on steep slopes or during wet periods. Due to 
high erosion rates on steep slopes in the Planning Area, soil resource management actions would reduce 
potential impacts to significant paleontological resources from moderate and minor to negligible and 
would cause a beneficial impact by mitigating the constant exposure of subsurface materials, including 
new fossils. If exposed for long periods of time, these fossils would erode from the confining sediments 
and gradually deteriorate. 


4.14.3.3 Mitigation 


Many of the mitigation measures would be incorporated into the management actions, such as installing 
temporary fences, maintaining buffer zones, relocating resources, and stabilizing and rehabilitating soils. 
Additional mitigation measures are outlined in other program areas that could potentially disturb surface 
soils—fire, range, water, soils, energy and minerals, recreation, and transportation. 
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4.14.4 Off-site and Cumulative Impacts 


For the Planning Area, cumulative impacts related to all management actions that could potentially affect 
paleontological resources would be negligible, with minor to moderate cumulative impacts related to 
potential fossil poaching and mechanical breakage and disarticulation of surface fossils due to trampling 
by animals and human activities. Cumulative impacts from paleontological management actions would 
be reduced to negligible for only those areas currently understood to be Condition | in the 
Panoche/Coalinga ACEC. Off-site impacts in the Condition | areas of the Tumey Formation of the San 
Joaquin Management Area are unknown but would be expected to be minor to moderate based on the 
land uses. 
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4.15 Social and Economic Conditions 
For ease of reference, the management goals from Chapter 2 are reiterated here: 


e The goal for social and economic conditions under the Proposed Resource Management Plan 
(RMP) is to manage public lands to provide social and economic benefits to local residents, 
businesses, visitors, and future generations. 


4.15.1 Introduction 


As described in Section 3.15.3, the population of the Planning Area is large by any standard, but 
especially so relative to the small public land base administered by the Hollister Field Office (HFO). The 
population within the HFO boundaries is important because it represents the potential user and customer 
base that could make demands on Bureau of Land Management (BLM) resources based on the 
management action selected. The Proposed RMP offers a range of social and economic opportunities 
including tourism, production, industry, and other commodity uses of natural resources. The size of the 
economy associated with the population within the Planning Area would dwarf any of the social and 
economic contributions made by public land resources. 


To better focus on local population pressures and local socioeconomic impacts, two analysis areas were 
defined within the larger population and economy of the HFO—the Central Coast and the Diablo Range. 
The Central Coast focuses on Monterey and Santa Cruz Counties and the two primary tracts of public 
land there, the acquired lands within Fort Ord, and the potential lands, if acquired, called the Coast 
Dairies; this analysis area includes the HFO’s Central Coast and Salinas Management Areas. The Diablo 
Range analysis area focuses on San Benito, Fresno, and Merced Counties and on the largest block of 
public land in the HFO, located in the Diablo Range west of Interstate 5, north of the town of Coalinga 
and south of the town of Los Banos; this analysis area coincides with the HFO’s San Benito and San 
Joaquin Management Areas. Table 4.15-1 outlines the management actions for the Proposed RMP. 


Table 4.15-1 Summary of Social and Economic Management Actions for the Proposed 
RMP 


Activity 


Available opportunities High level of natural resource protection but also sustainable tourism, production, and 
industry. 


Table 4.15-2 describes projected population growth in individual counties, the entire HFO, the Central 
Coast analysis area, the Diablo Range analysis area, and California, between 2000 and 2030, representing 
the period during which the revised RMP would be in effect. Growth in the HFO is projected to be about 
44 percent over this period. Within the HFO though, the fastest rates of growth would be in those 
counties that make up the Diablo Range analysis area, which is projected to grow more than 70 percent 
during the period, compared to the 29 percent growth expected in the Central Coast analysis area. These 
estimates speak to the anticipated continuation of high annual growth rates in the areas of the San Joaquin 
Valley east of the Bay Area, where the cost of living, especially the cost of housing, is generally lower. 
Growth in Santa Cruz County would be very low, whereas Monterey County’s growth would be about the 
same as that of the state and the rest of the HFO. Most of Monterey County’s growth would occur in the 
Salinas Valley, in the communities of Salinas, Gonzales, and Soledad. In addition, population growth in 
Marina, in the Fort Ord reuse area, is expected to exceed 100 percent (Association of Monterey Bay Area 
Governments 2004). 
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Table 4.15-2 Projected Population Growth, 2000-2030, HFO and Local Analysis 
Areas 


% Change 
2000-30 


While annual rates of growth are not very high (less than 1 percent in the Central Coast and less than 2 
percent in the Diablo Range), the absolute increase in each area is substantial. Population in the Central 
Coast analysis area is projected to increase by more than 130,000 and in the Diablo Range by almost 
500,000. The implication of these numbers is that demand for public land uses, particularly recreation, 
would continue to grow under the Proposed RMP and that the pressure of human use on public land 
resources would be strong. 


4.15.2 Overview of Impacts 
4.15.2.1 Social and Economic Management Actions 


The social and economic management actions under the Proposed RMP would provide the BLM the 
ability to provide social and economic benefits for local residents, business, visitors, and future 
generations. 


By allowing various levels of opportunity for tourism, production, industry, and/or commodity use of 
natural resources, social and economic conditions are highly influenced by the management actions 
under other resources, such as recreation, energy and minerals, and other natural resources with natural 
values requiring maintenance and protection by law. These are described under “Other Management 
Actions.” 
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4.15.2.2 Other Management Actions 


Under the Proposed RMP, proposed actions for some resources would have no measurable direct impact 
on social or economic conditions. These resources are air quality, soil resources, water resources, 
biological resources, special designations, paleontological resources, transportation and access, hazardous 
materials, and public safety. This is not to say that management of these resources is not important to the 
quality of social and economic life in the HFO; management of natural and public use resources in 
accordance with established laws and regulations is critical to the long-term social and economic health of 
local and regional economies and social systems. That level of management is assured by the Proposed 
RMP. The management changes proposed for these resources in the Proposed RMP may have some 
marginal social and economic impacts, but those impacts would not be either substantially adverse or 
beneficial. For that reason, discussion of the socioeconomic effects of changes in HFO management 
would be limited to those resources described in Section 3.15 as having some measurable socioeconomic 
impact: recreation, rangeland resources, energy and minerals, and lands and realty. 


4.15.2.3 Cultural and Heritage Values and Resources 


The BLM has a continuing responsibility under Section 106 of the National Historic Preservation Act 
and the BLM Nationwide Programmatic Agreement with the Advisory Council on Historic Preservation 
and the National Conference of State Historic Preservation Officers (2000, updated California protocols 
2004) to participate in government-to-government consultation with federally recognized tribes regarding 
cultural resource values on public land. The Programmatic Agreement also provides for consultation with 
non-federally recognized Native American groups that express interest in using ceremonial sites or 
traditional resource gathering areas that are now located on public lands. Until recently, the only specific 
locations in the Planning Area identified as having possible cultural/heritage value to area Native 
American groups are portions of Fort Ord Public Lands, which the Rumsen Ohlone have expressed 
interest in to use for gathering traditional basketry materials. However, in public workshops held by 
BLM to collect planning information for the RMP, Ohlone, Salinan, and other Native American groups 
have also indicated they may have interest in accessing ancestral sites in the Planning Area, such as the 
Williams Hill area in the Salinas Management Area. It can also be assumed that Native American groups 
would place heritage values on any prehistoric or ethnographic period archaeological site containing 
human burials. It is also likely that many sites and areas of potential cultural/heritage concern to Native 
Americans exist on public lands and simply have not been identified to date by either the BLM or the 
Native American individuals or groups. Cultural resources management goals for the Planning Area (see 
Section 2.2.13.1, “Goals and Objectives’’) list specific actions under the Proposed RMP to encourage and 
promote Native American access to sites of cultural value on public land. 


The preservation of cultural resources has additional social and economic value through heritage tourism 
and natural and cultural resource interpretation. Heritage tourism includes travel to experience the places, 
artifacts, activities, or lifestyles that attempt to authentically represent the stories and people of the past 
for the present. This kind of tourism is important to local economies as it draws visitors and recreationists 
from far and wide. These visitors rely upon the local community for lodging, meals, and services while 
providing stable jobs for the region and enriching the public. 


4.15.2.4 Environmental Justice 


The requirements for environmental justice review during the environmental analysis process were 
established by Executive Order 12898 (February 11, 1994). That order declares that each federal agency 
is to identify “disproportionately high and adverse human health or environment effects of its programs, 
policies, and activities on minority populations and low-income populations.” 
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Table 4.15-3 describes estimated ethnicity in 2000 and projected future ethnicity in 2010, 2020, and 2030 
in the Central Coast and Diablo Range analysis areas. The growth in the percentage of the population 
described as Hispanic is projected to be very rapid in both the Central Coast and the Diablo Range 
analysis areas, exceeding even the rapid growth of the Hispanic population for California as a whole. The 
population described as American Indian would also increase in both areas although the total percentage 
would remain small. The African American and Asian-Pacific percentages remain smaller than 
comparable State figures over the period. 


Table 4.15-3 Ethnicity, Central Coast and Diablo Range, 
2000-2030 
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* Figures differ from those in Table 3.15-5, which are April 2000 Census counts. These 
are July 1 estimates (California Department of Finance). 


Although not projected, the percent of the population with personal income below the poverty level is 
anticipated to remain extremely high in the Diablo Range area, as shown in Table 3.15-5, and somewhat 
below the State average in the Central Coast. There are no trends or expected changes in economic 
patterns that would indicate a change for relative poverty levels in either area. 


As indicated in the discussion of socioeconomic impacts, the general effect of BLM management 
programs and actions under the Proposed RMP is limited. Specific individuals or niche groups that 
would be affected can be readily identified. None of the anticipated socioeconomic impacts to be 
experienced by these individuals and groups appear to be negative, nor can the affected parties be 
categorized by ethnicity. No minority or low-income populations appear to be disproportionately at risk 
of being affected by public land management. When this subject was bought up at the socioeconomic 
workshops and during interviews with local individuals, the consensus opinion supported this conclusion. 
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4.15.2.5 Mitigation 

No mitigation measures are proposed. 

4.15.3 Impacts and Mitigation Specific to the Proposed RMP 

4.15.3.1 Social and Economic Management Actions 

See Section 4.15.2.1. 

4.15.3.2 Other Management Actions 

Recreation 


Although the Proposed RMP would emphasize low-impact, non-motorized recreation, it would not likely 
have much effect on the demand for or the amount of recreation use. As with current management, 
demand for public land recreation would largely be driven by external factors related to population and 
the competition for recreation space. The speed at which recreation use grows could be affected by the 
extent to which BLM management produces favorable recreation experiences and promotes the use of 
public lands for recreation. The availability of the Coast Dairies property, if acquired, for recreation use 
would be an important addition to opportunities in the Santa Cruz area. 


Rangeland Resources 


Under the Proposed RMP, the same 156,152 animal unit months (AUMs) that are currently available for 
grazing would remain available and the number of leases would remain unchanged at 74 (see Section 
3.15.4). The economic value of the forage grazed would remain at about $600,000 annually in current 
dollars, an insignificant contribution to the local economy of the Diablo Range area where most of the 
public land grazing occurs. The small amount of grazing that occurs in the Central Coast area would also 
make an insignificant contribution to that economy. The HFO grazing leases would, however, continue to 
be important to the success of the larger leaseholders that make use of over 40 percent of all the available 
AUMs. Additionally, forage from public lands would continue to provide some supplemental income to 
smaller leaseholders. 


Energy and Minerals 

The removal or addition of several tens of thousands of acres to the base Federal mineral estate in the 
Planning Area is unlikely to change the socioeconomic impact from that which would occur under current 
management. 

Lands and Realty (Land Tenure and Land Use Authorizations) 

The socioeconomic impacts of lands and realty management under the Proposed RMP would be much the 
same as those under current management. Use of public lands for wind energy development would work 
towards increased electrical energy supply and reduced costs. 

4.15.4 Off-site and Cumulative Impacts 

The social and economic changes under way in these twelve counties in the Planning Area are expected to 


continue because, as stated earlier, the size of the economy associated with the population within the 
Planning Area would dwarf any of the social and economic contributions made by public land resources. 
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However, the role that public lands play in defining quality of life for area residents may especially be 
affected by demographic changes in the future. Public lands will become increasingly important as 
remaining reservoirs of open space and as providers of increasingly highly valued visual quality. To the 
extent that perceptions of quality of life are tied to visual quality and the maintenance of open space, 
BLM decisions that affect those elements become more important. 


The off-site and cumulative impacts for social and economic conditions as they relate to visual quality, 
recreation opportunity, rangeland, and natural and cultural resources, are described in those sections. 
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4.16 Transportation and Access 
For ease of reference, the management goals from Chapter 2 are restated here: 


e The goals for transportation and access under the Proposed Resource Management Plan (RMP) 
are to (1) continue to maintain roads for resource management purposes; (2) continue to support 
local counties and the State of California in providing a network of roads for movement of 
people, goods, and services across public lands; (3) manage motorized access use to protect 
resource values, promote public safety, provide responsible motorized access use opportunities 
where appropriate and minimize conflicts among various user groups. 


4.16.1 Introduction 


All routes in the Planning Area are assigned one of three travel management designations: (1) open to 
motorized or mechanized cross-country travel, (2) limited to designated routes, or (3) closed to motorized 
and mechanized travel. 


Under the Proposed RMP, impacts on travel management and vehicle use opportunities would vary, 
depending on the area’s travel management designation. The Proposed RMP would balance resource 
conservation and ecosystem health with commodity production and public use and would equalize use 
with protection of the resources, favoring neither over the other. Table 4.16-1 summarizes the 
management actions under the Proposed RMP, and Table 4.16-2 provides the road mileage for the 
Proposed RMP. 


Roads and trails for each alternative are depicted in Figures 17 through 21. 

4.16.2 Overview of Impacts 

4.16.2.1 Transportation and Access Management Actions 

This subsection provides an overview of impacts on this resource. The background and overall impact 
assessment is provided here and, as needed, further analysis, such as the location or severity of the 
impact, is provided. 

Travel Route Designation and Access 

Travel route designation and access (i.e., open, limited, or closed) for all BLM lands, excluding Williams 
Hill, Coalinga Mineral Springs, and Fort Ord, would be identical under the Proposed RMP. Access is 
also specifically designated for Williams Hill, Coalinga Mineral Springs, and Fort Ord. The proposed 
toad mileage for all BLM lands is listed in Table 4.16-2. 

Impacts from route designation include changes in the amount and type of traffic, construction of new 
roads, and abandonment of existing roads. The construction of new roads and the abandonment of 


existing roads would have secondary maintenance and system management impacts. 


Changes in the level and types of traffic could result in secondary impacts on the governmental entities 
that manage the road system if additional patrol becomes warranted. 
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Table 4.16-1 Summary of Transportation and Access Management Actions for the 
Proposed RMP 


Management Strategy 

Vehicle use Public vehicle use on all Bureau of Land Management (BLM) lands would be “limited” to 
designated routes, except as noted. Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs) and Wilderness Areas 
would be closed to vehicle use, except on designated pre-existing vehicle ways. 

Redundant roads Reclaim redundant road systems or roads that no longer serve their intended purpose, to 
protect sensitive resources, reduce sediment transport, and control erosion. 

Road restoration or | Implement BMPs to reduce off-site water quality impacts from roads and trails that no longer 

closure serve their original purpose, or exceed State soil loss standards. 

Weather restrictions | Temporarily close roads to vehicle use during extreme wet weather to protect the integrity of 
the road surface. 

Sensitive ecological | Mitigate or relocate travel routes that traverse riparian areas; or cross critical habitat and 

areas occupied or potential habitat of special status species. 

Fort Ord Limit motorized access to street-legal motorized vehicles on Fort Ord Public Lands. Work 
with local transportation agencies (i.e. Monterey County) for the provisions of public and 
administrative access north of Eucalyptus Road. 

Joaquin Ridge Limit Joaquin Ridge Road to vehicular access for permitted street legal vehicles only. 


San Benito Designate routes as shown on Figures 17 through 21. 
Management Area 


Table 4.16-2 Road Mileage Specific to the Proposed RMP 
BLM Lands Excluding Williams Hill, Coalinga Mineral Springs, and Fort Ord 
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Appropriate capacity and modes of access is an important feature of transportation planning. Too little 
route capacity may result in overcrowding, and lack of roads or access could result in the inability of the 
public to enjoy certain areas of the Hollister Field Office (HFO) public lands. Areas where there is no 
public access or where access could be improved include Sierra de Salinas, Ortigalita Peak, and Joaquin 
Rocks. 


Redundant roads are roads that no longer serve their intended purpose and/or exceed State soil loss 
standards. Redundant roads can result in deterioration of visual or biological resources, or cause 
additional maintenance to be performed. Closure of these roads can result in beneficial impacts on water 
and biological resources and visual quality; however, the potential added burden on the remaining open 
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roads may result in negative impacts such as soil erosion or compaction, loss of plant cover, or crowded 
conditions. 


In southern Fresno County, the BLM-managed portion of the Kettleman Hills is an area with known 
redundancy in road access, where public access is restricted by non-BLM locked gates. As a result, there 
has been a trend of route proliferation, redundancy, and frequent trespasses and other unauthorized uses 
on BLM and private lands in the Kettleman Hills. 


Route Management 


Some level of use restriction would be necessary to varying degrees under the Proposed RMP. This may 
include temporary closure of roads due to the presence of unstable soils or rare or endangered plant 
species, or during severe weather conditions. While some users may prefer to use the BLM’s open routes 
year-round, these temporary closures could provide beneficial long-term impacts to the routes, natural 
surrounding, and public safety. 


Secondary impacts, including the need for added sign maintenance or patrol in order to institute these 
restrictions, could be an added burden on BLM or local law enforcement agencies. 


Motorized Vehicle Use Conflicts 


User conflicts can occur in areas where there is heavy non-motorized and motorized use within the same 
travel ways. It is anticipated that motorized recreational vehicle traffic on roads and trails remaining open 
would increase incrementally over time, and may increase as a result of road closures. 


4.16.2.2 Other Management Actions 
Water and Biological Resources 


Water and biological resources management can aid in reducing soil erosion and reducing dust and also 
can generally improve local ecological conditions, all of which can help stabilize roads and trails, thereby 
also reducing maintenance costs. There also may be secondary effects of improved user enjoyment. 
Conversely, in areas where water and biological restoration projects are conducted, roads may need to be 
temporarily or permanently closed in order for these projects to be successful. This may be burdensome 
on public lands users in areas of popular road use. 


Recreation 


The type, intensity, and location of recreation activity affect the need and use of roads in the Planning 
Area. 


Livestock Grazing 

Over time, rangeland use may introduce new roads into the Planning Area. These would likely be for 
administrative purposes only and would not have any substantial effect on transportation and access 
within the Planning Area. 


Energy and Minerals 


Five exploration wells and ten development wells currently exist within the Planning Area. Based on an 
analysis of past oil and gas-related activities and the very small amount of federal mineral estate within 
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areas of high development potential, the BLM anticipates that oil and gas activities on federal mineral 
estate within the Planning Area would continue at a relatively minimal level. This minimal amount of oil 
and gas development would require only very few miles of new roads, which would likely be open to 
administrative use only, and would not have any substantial effect on transportation and access within the 
Planning Area. 


4.16.3 Impacts and Mitigation Specific to the Proposed RMP 
4.16.3.1 Transportation and Access Management Actions 
Travel Designation and Access 


Under the Proposed RMP, open access to roads in the Williams Hill area would be established. This 
added accessibility would provide better opportunity for various forms of recreation, including hunting 
and target shooting in this area. 


Under the Proposed RMP, street-legal motorized vehicles would be limited to a 0.24 mile segment of Old 
Reservation Road to the Creekside Terrace parking lot during daylight hours. There would be no change 
to current conditions. 


The Proposed RMP would allow limited access on roads in the San Joaquin Management Area. 
Additionally, the BLM would require reclamation of redundant road systems to protect sensitive 
resources, reduce sediment transport, and control erosion. The BLM would implement BMPs to reduce 
off-site water quality impacts for roads and trails that no longer serve their original purpose or exceed 
State soil loss standards. 


Overall, the balance of providing additional open or limited access roads at key locations in the HFO, 
while encouraging the reclamation or rehabilitation of eroding or redundant roads only in more sensitive 
areas, is a moderate beneficial impact on the transportation system in the HFO. 


Route Management 


Under the Proposed RMP, the BLM would implement public use restrictions on roads and trails during 
periods of inclement weather in the wet season. Travel routes that cross populations, critical habitat, or 
potential habitat of special status species could be authorized, with appropriate mitigation measures put in 
place. 


The restrictions under the Proposed RMP may temporarily limit use of roads and access to some areas, 
which is considered a minor to moderate adverse impact on transportation and access. However, these 
restrictions would also provide minor to moderate benefits to the quality of the roads, and reduce the 
amount of required maintenance. Overall, the Proposed RMP provides a balance of use restrictions that 
increase user safety and lessen or avoid impacts on ecological and sensitive resources. 


Motorized Vehicle Use Conflicts 


User conflicts can occur in areas where there is heavy non-motorized and motorized use within the same 
travel ways. It is anticipated that motorized vehicle traffic on roads and trails remaining open would 
increase incrementally over time, which could result in increased conflicts with non-motorized traffic. 
Conflicts also may increase as a result of road closures because the same amount of users would be forced 
to use fewer roads. Under the Proposed RMP, motorized recreation access is allowed on roads in the 
Williams Hill area. 
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4.16.3.2 Other Management Actions 


Water and Biological Resources 


Management actions for water and biological resources can enhance road quality or may require 
restrictions or closures of certain roads. Impacts from these actions can only be assessed on a general 
level. The Proposed RMP would have somewhat less potential to restrict road use in certain areas or 
during certain times of the year. In the short term, the BLM would have to pay for any rehabilitation of 
the roads closed in the Planning Area; however, maintenance costs would be reduced in the long term. 


Recreation 


The type, intensity, and location of recreational activities affect the need and use of roads in the Planning 
Area. The Proposed RMP offers a variety of expanded recreation opportunity that would be further 
enhanced by additional road access. 


Livestock Grazing 


Use of roads for livestock grazing would be for administrative purposes only and would not have any 
substantial effect on transportation and access within the Planning Area. 


There are no specific management actions for the use of roads for grazing, so only a general assessment 
can be made. The Proposed RMP allows additional access to grazing than is allowed under the current 
management. In general, the greater the availability for grazing, the more roads that may be established. 


Energy and Minerals 


Energy and mineral development is predicted to be minimal over the next 10 to 15 years. The maximum 
development scenario of 10 developments will provide a limited amount of new roads, of which most or 
all may be for administrative purposes only. Therefore, energy and mineral development is expected to 
have negligible impact on the road network in the Planning Area. 


4.16.3.3 Mitigation 


Mitigation measures are included in the management actions in Chapter 2. Mitigation includes closing 
roads, limiting access, or instituting use restrictions in specified areas as needed. 


Mitigation includes closing roads, limiting access, or instituting use restrictions in specified areas as 
needed. The Proposed RMP would implement BMPs to reduce off-site water quality impacts from roads 
and trails that no longer serve their original purpose or exceed state soil loss standards and mitigate or 
relocate travel routes that cross populations, critical habitat, or potential habitat of special status species. 


4.16.4 Off-site and Cumulative Impacts 


Off-site impacts could occur, including impacts on and the need for expansion or maintenance of nearby 
local road systems within the Planning Area and increased use of roads on private lands due to proximity 
to and improper signage of adjacent BLM-administered lands. Private, county and State road 
maintenance costs would continue to reflect the increased level of activity of these roads from access of 
public lands. 
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These impacts are mainly limited to highly traveled areas in the HFO such as Fort Ord. In most areas of 
the HFO, it is unlikely that the county, State, or local road systems within the Planning Area would grow 
significantly because the dispersed private lands within the Planning Area are already served by County 
and State roads and also because of the minimal addition of open and limited access roads on public lands 
available. As use of the public lands increases, these impacts could become more problematic. 


Cumulative impacts could occur as a result of closure of certain roads that provide important access to 
recreation areas. These are addressed under Section 4.8, “Recreation.” 
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4.17 Hazardous Materials and Public Safety 
For ease of reference, the management goals from Chapter 2 are reiterated here: 


e The goals for hazardous materials and public safety management under the Proposed RMP are to 
(1) protect public health and safety and environmental resources by minimizing environmental 
contamination from past and present land uses (i.e., abandoned mine lands and former military 
lands) on public lands and Bureau of Land Management (BLM)-owned and operated facilities; 
(2) comply with federal, State, and local hazardous materials management laws and regulations; 
(3) maintain the health of ecosystems through assessment, cleanup, and restoration of 
contaminated lands; (4) manage the costs, risks, and liabilities associated with hazardous 
materials so that the responsible parties and not the government bear the brunt of financial 


liabilities; (5) integrate environmental protection and compliance with all environmental statutes 
into BLM activities. 


4.17.1 Introduction 


Included in the BLM’s mission for the management of public lands is the reduction of threats to public 
health, safety, and property. In addition, in accordance with the Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act (FLPMA) of 1976, the BLM is required to comply with State standards for public health and safety. 


Of particular concern to the BLM are the safety impacts related to abandoned mines, debris flows, and 
hazardous materials. 


Under current management, the BLM would continue current hazardous material management activities 
as outlined in the 1984 Hollister RMP, as amended. The BLM would continue to ensure proper handling 
of hazardous materials and wastes; identify mine-related, illegal dumps and other public land hazards, 
eliminating or mitigating them as soon as possible; and identify and resolve mining-related trespasses, 
especially public safety conflicts occurring with visitor use. Implementation of the Proposed RMP would 
be the same as current management; however, former military facilities at the Fort Ord Public Lands 
would be included, and BLM funding for clean-up of other abandoned mines and illegal dumps would be 
reduced by pursuing cost avoidance and/or cost recovery from legally responsible parties. Table 4.17-1 
provides a summary of the management actions under each alternative. 


Table 4.17-1| Summary of Hazardous Materials and Public Safety Management Actions 
for the Proposed RMP 


Activity 
Hazardous Materials Disposal | Comply with all laws and regulations. 
Public Land Hazards Comply with all laws and regulations. 


Sediment Production Evaluate existing trails and roads for sediment production and drainage in areas 

where naturally occurring asbestos (NOA) is likely to be present. 

Air Analysis Conduct air analyses to determine the presence of NOA during common 
activities in the area. 

Signage Where NOA is present at hazardous levels, post signs and/or inform users that 
NOA is present, what the risks are, and how users can avoid exposure. 

The hazardous materials and public safety management actions would result in beneficial impacts by 

meeting the resource program goals and objectives because they will improve the overall environmental 


resource protection and public safety for public land uses. The Proposed RMP would provide added 
beneficial impacts, compared with the current management, because the Proposed RMP includes BLM 
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actions on former military facilities and seeks cost avoidance and/or cost recovery from legally 
responsible parties. 


Other management actions would result in beneficial impacts on environmental resource protection and 
public safety because they comply with federal, State, and local hazardous materials laws and regulations 
for approved BLM activities. Other authorized BLM activities involving hazardous materials or wastes 
that could impact this resource program include rangeland improvements, energy and minerals 
development, and lands and realty. Land use authorizations and permits will incorporate requirements for 
the proper use, storage, and disposal of hazardous materials and wastes such as petroleum products, 
pesticides, herbicides, lubricants, drilling wastes, waste waters, and mining wastes. 


4.17.2 Overview of Impacts 
4.17.2.1 Hazardous Materials and Public Safety Management Actions 
Illegal Dumping 


Illegal dumping of hazardous materials and wastes occurs area-wide and is a common concern throughout 
the Planning Area. Impacts are typically localized and could be short- to long-term, depending on the 
time of site discovery and the corrective action. Illegal dumping may occur at any time and any place, 
particularly along secluded roads and trails that are relatively accessible to motorized vehicles. 

Hazardous materials and wastes may take the form of 55-gallon drums and other, smaller containers but 
also may include large automobile parts, household appliances, large- and small-scale illicit drug 
laboratories, and discarded household solid wastes. Because BLM-managed lands are typically remote 
and secluded, but must be made available to the public, management actions to identify and maintain an 
inventory of hazardous materials sites and eliminate or mitigate them as soon as possible would have an 
added benefit for the environment and public safety. 


Abandoned Mines 


Abandoned mines, particularly for copper and mercury ores, are scattered throughout BLM public lands 
within the Planning Area, especially in the San Joaquin and Salinas Management Areas. Abandoned 
mines may pose a threat to human health and the environment through the presence of abandoned 
hazardous materials, such as cyanide, which may be found in containers or in tailings piles; acid mine 
drainage; and containers of diesel fuel and gasoline for operating the mining equipment. Also, physical 
threats to public safety include open shafts and tunnels, deteriorated buildings, and mining equipment. 
Eroding tailings piles may pose a threat to the environment, particularly if they contain extraction 
chemicals (e.g., cyanide) or elevated levels of metals, or if they are eroding into a stream or creek. 
Because BLM-managed lands are typically remote and secluded but must be made available to the public, 
the management actions to identify and maintain an inventory of hazardous materials sites, including 
abandoned mines, and eliminate or mitigate them as soon as possible, would be of benefit to the 
environment and public safety. Depending on the type of mining, adits, tunnels, and caves also create a 
beneficial impact on biological habitats for nocturnal species such as bats. 


Former Military Facilities 


BLM will acquire approximately 7,441 acres at the Fort Ord former military installation after clean-up 
activities being conducted by the U.S. Department of Defense. The area includes a 2,000-gallon double- 
walled, concrete-encased aboveground diesel fuel storage tank as well as a hazardous material shed used 
for storage of small quantities of hazardous materials. These areas are not generally accessible to the 
general public and, therefore, would not pose a threat to public safety. Of greater concern is the presence 
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of unexploded ordnance and elevated levels of lead resulting from decades of ordnance training by the 
military. Accordingly, the future management and public use of some former Fort Ord lands may require 
controls or restrictions based on the risk to public safety and human health. 


4.17.2.2 Other Management Actions 
Energy and Mineral Development 


Oil and gas development activities often require the use of or creation of hazardous materials, including 

drilling muds. Drilling muds may contain various contaminants such as mercury, cadmium, arsenic, and 
hydrocarbons, among others, and if not managed correctly can seep into surrounding surface and ground 
water and degrade the quality. 


Livestock Grazing 


Rangeland use can require the use or storage of hazardous materials such as fuel tanks and various paints, 
solvents, or thinners. In the event of an accidental spill, the fuel can migrate into surrounding surface and 
groundwater and degrade the water quality. 


4.17.3 Impacts and Mitigation Specific to the Proposed RMP 
4.17.3.1 Impacts from Hazardous Materials 


Impacts from the management actions from the Proposed RMP are described above in subsection 4.17.2, 
“Overview of Impacts.” The Proposed RMP would benefit overall public safety and the environment by 
maintaining an inventory of hazardous materials at the Fort Ord Public Lands and by seeking cost 
avoidance and/or cost recovery from the legally responsible parties. Compared to current management, in 
the Proposed RMP the management actions to identify and maintain an inventory of hazardous materials 
sites on military facilities and eliminate or mitigate them as soon as possible would be an overall benefit 
to the environment and public safety. 


Management actions would have beneficial impacts on public health by evaluating, analyzing, and 
limiting the potential human exposure to NOA. NOA includes fibrous minerals found in some rock 
formations that can negatively impact human health when it is broken down into microscopic fibers that 
are easily suspended in air. This breakdown of NOA occurs through natural weathering or 
grounddisturbing activities. NOA fibers can irritate human tissues and resist the body’s natural defenses, 
remaining in the body for a long time. Depending on the concentration and duration of exposure to 
asbestos, impacts range from mild tissue irritation to fatal diseases. Chronic exposure to asbestos can 
cause lung cancer or asbestosis. 


Impacts from other land acquisitions, such as the Coast Dairies, if acquired, would be negligible because 
BLM cannot accept lands that are contaminated by hazardous materials and wastes. 


4.17.3.2 Mitigation Measures 


Mitigation measures are included in the management actions in Chapter 2. BLM would eliminate or 
mitigate as soon as possible potential environmental and public safety impacts from illegally dumped 
hazardous materials and waste and from abandoned mine sites. Additionally, BLM would seek cost 
avoidance and/or cost recovery from the legally responsible parties to mitigate BLM funding impacts for 
cleanup costs of contaminated public lands. 
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4.17.4 Off-site and Cumulative Impacts 

The cumulative impacts of the management actions under the Proposed RMP would be a benefit to the 
overall public safety and the environment. Off-site impacts would be beneficial to the environment and 
adjacent land owners by controlling or eliminating the potential for contaminants to migrate to the surface 


soils and groundwater. 


Off-site and cumulative impacts from hazardous materials on specific resources such as water quality or 
soils are addressed in those sections. 
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4.18 Lands and Realty 


For ease of reference, the management goals from Chapter 2 are reiterated here: 


e The goal for lands and realty management under the Proposed Resource Management Plan 
(RMP) is to provide lands, interests in land, and authorizations for public and private uses while 
maintaining and improving resource values and public land administration. 


4.18.1 Introduction 


Land tenure adjustments and land use authorizations are Bureau of Land Management (BLM) activities 
that will occur under the Proposed RMP. It would promote acquiring lands for biological resources and 
recreation. Table 4.18-1, below, provides an overview of the management actions under the Proposed 
RMP. 


Table 4.18-1 Summary of Lands and Realty Management Actions for the Proposed RMP 


Management Actions 


Land disposal, Acquire lands with high resource values, including biological resources and recreation 
acquisition, and opportunities. 


exchanges Prohibit the acquisition of contaminated lands, except for those identified in LTEN-C3 


(2.2.18.2.2) following cleanup under the Comprehensive Environmental Response, 
Compensation, and Liability Act (CERCLA). 


Land use Allow expansion of existing utility facilities. 
authorizations 


Resolve unauthorized use of public lands and maintain consistency with local regulations 
and BLM policy. 


4.18.2 Overview of Impacts 

4.18.2.1 Lands and Realty Management Actions 

Land Disposal, Acquisition, and Exchanges 

Direct impacts upon lands and realty program would be administrative in nature. The management 
actions would assure more efficient management of public lands and greater preservation and 
enhancement of biological resources in important areas. 

Land Use Authorizations 

Direct impacts upon lands and realty program would be administrative in nature. The management 
actions would assure some level of land use authorizations, including development opportunities for 
energy and minerals, utility corridor, wind energy, and telecommunications. 

4.18.2.2 Other Management Actions 

Other Resources and Resource Uses 

Overall, impacts from other management actions would primarily be related to land use authorizations. 


Designation of special areas such as Areas of Critical Environmental Concern (ACEC) or the existence of 
special status plants or animals, wetlands, and cultural resources, among other things, can limit the 
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availability of those areas for certain land use authorizations like communication sites, utility corridors, 
ROW, etc. 


4.18.2.3 Mitigation 


Mitigation measures for land acquisitions and disposal would be in compliance with the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act of 1976 (FLPMA) and other federal laws and regulations that address the 
screening criteria and transfer of contaminated properties. Authorizations and permits would specify site- 
specific mitigation measures to reduce or eliminate potential impacts on air quality, soil, water, biological, 
recreation, visual, rangeland, energy and minerals, cultural, paleontological, social/economic, 
transportation/access, hazardous materials, and public safety resources. 


4.18.3 Impacts and Mitigation Specific to the Proposed RMP 
4.18.3.1 Lands and Realty Management Actions 
Land Disposal, Acquisition, and Exchanges 


Compared to current management direction, management actions identified for land disposal, acquisition, 
and exchanges in the Proposed RMP would have a beneficial impact on lands and realty administration 
because they would assure more efficient management of public lands, reduce conflicts with other public 
and private landowners, and provide more consistency and logic in land use patterns within the Planning 
Area. Land tenure adjustments could be implemented if the FLPMA and other applicable federal laws 
and regulations were met and if BLM management objectives for the management areas, such as impacts 
or loss to species/habitats or other resource impacts, were not compromised. There would be an increase 
of high-value habitat and recreation opportunities to benefit natural resource management goals. 


Central Coast Management Area 


Under the Proposed RMP, approximately 7,441 acres of future land transfer at Fort Ord and 
approximately 5,514 acres at Coast Dairies, if acquired, would be managed by the BLM. Also, public 
lands would be consolidated at nearby Henry Coe State Park. The new lands would have a beneficial 
impact on public resource values, including special status species and other biological resources, and 
would provide effective administration and improved resource management between State and local 
resource agencies. The action would also enhance the appreciation and management efficiency of the 
Planning Area and the California Coastal National Monument and would provide a net benefit towards 
the BLM’s resource management goals and objectives, compared to current management. 


San Joaquin Management Area 


Under the Proposed RMP, acquisition and disposal would have the beneficial impacts of promoting 
management efficiency, accomplishing important resource management goals, and meeting essential 
community needs. Land acquisitions would increase access for potential recreation use, mineral/energy 
development opportunities, and grazing and would allow increased maintenance of significant values, 
such as special status species habitat. Land disposals may cause a possible loss of data retrieval 
opportunities from significant cultural resources, decrease animal unit months (AUMs) for livestock 
grazing, and allow the potential loss of multiple-use values (minerals and other uses). 


Salinas Management Area 


Under the Proposed RMP, land for disposal would have the beneficial impact of promoting management 
efficiency, accomplishing important resource management goals, and meeting essential community needs. 
These adjustments would affect boundary consolidation as necessary for the Los Padres National Forest 
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and other exchanges with private inholdings in Parkfield and the Williams Hills area. Exchange would 
provide better access and manageability for mineral development, recreation, and other uses through 
consolidation. Disposal would decrease AUMs for livestock grazing and cause ranchers to lease from 
private land owners and would cause the potential loss of sensitive plant habitat. 


San Benito Management Area 


Under the Proposed RMP, lands for disposal would have the beneficial impacts of promoting 
management efficiency, accomplishing important resource management goals, and meeting essential 
community needs. There would be a decrease of AUMsS for livestock grazing and a loss of potential 
recreation use, sensitive plant habitat, and potential cultural resources. Other public lands in the Byles 
Canyon/Tucker Mountain area (immediately north of the Clear Creek area) would be consolidated and 
would provide beneficial impacts by promoting management efficiencies and meeting community needs. 


Land Use Authorizations 


Under the Proposed RMP, existing or expansion of utility rights in existing facilities and easements 
would have negligible impacts because they would maintain the current designation as a utility corridor 
and would meet the needs of the State and local communities. 


The effects and beneficial impacts would be evaluated on a case-by-case basis for wind energy 
development areas, apiary permits, and commercial filming permits. Potential impacts would typically be 
short term and related to natural resources as a result of new roads, vegetation clearing, or other 
temporary and localized actions. County General Plans describe open space and conservation policies 
that are consistent with BLM’s goals, which are to maintain open space for the public benefit and to meet 
community needs. BLM-managed lands are primarily rural, and no new constructions are proposed that 
would be inconsistent with County General Plans. 


Central Coast Management Area 


Under the Proposed RMP, valid existing right-of-way (ROW) encumbrances related to utility corridors 
would be converted to FLPMA ROW where appropriate (43 Code of Federal Regulations [CFR] 2806). 
Additional development at the Wildcat communication site would cause localized, moderate effects on 

the natural resources on Fort Ord Public Lands compared with current management. 


San Joaquin Management Area 


Under the Proposed RMP, land use effects would occur with the expanded U.S. Interstate 5 utility 
corridor for the Path 15 transmission line and the San Luis gas pipeline ROW expansion. 


4.18.3.2 Other Management Actions 


Establishment of an ACEC would not preclude other land uses. However, surface-disturbing activities in 
an ACEC could be restricted from specific locations in the ACEC and would require strict development 
protective measures. These protective measures may preclude certain uses if they are too expensive or 
restrictive. 


Energy and Minerals 
Under the Proposed RMP, this impact would be negligible because over the next 10 to 15 years no more 


than 15 wells are planned to be drilled and a combined total of 74 acres of federal lands disturbed. This 
estimate is based on oil and gas potential (see Appendix F). Based on the reasonably foreseeable 
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development opportunities for oil and gas, the highest potential for development is in the southern San 
Joaquin Management Area. 


4.18.3.3 Mitigation 


BLM policy prohibits acquisition of contaminated lands, and disposal requires that the screening criteria 
comply with FLPMA and other federal laws and regulations. Requests for ROW or construction of utility 
sites and related facilities outside of designated or established corridors would be considered on a case- 
by-case basis, with appropriate mitigation measures for potential impacts such as impacts on soil, water, 
biological, cultural, recreation, visual, and other resources. 


4.18.4 Off-Site and Cumulative Impacts 


The on-the-ground changes made in the lands and realty program occur over long periods of time. The 
locations and uses of future acquired lands are somewhat speculative and therefore the off-site and 
cumulative impacts can only be discussed in general terms. 


Cumulative impacts from management of lands and realty are limited to indirect on-the-ground impacts 
on other resources such as aesthetics, water quality, and biological resources that would occur as a result 
of land use authorizations. These impacts, combined with impacts from previous land acquisitions and 
improvements as well as the existing land uses and impacts, would cause localized and permanent 
cumulative impacts on those resources. These impacts are described in each respective resource section 
of Chapter 4. 


Potential off-site impacts, if any, are expected to be minor and would largely depend on the exchanges 
and acquisitions carried through. For example, acquisitions of areas with high recreation potential could 
result in off-site impacts on local access roads. Additionally, land use authorizations, including 
communications, utility corridors, and energy development, could also result in off-site impacts on local 
access roads. 
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5.0 CONSULTATION AND COORDINATION 


5.1 Introduction 


This document has been prepared with input from interested agencies, organizations, and individuals. 
Public involvement is a vital component of the Resource Management Planning (RMP) process and 
Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) preparation for vesting the public in the effort and allowing for 
full environmental disclosure. Guidance for implementing public involvement is codified in 40 Code of 
Federal Regulations (CFR) 1506.6 and 43 CFR 1610, thereby ensuring that the BLM makes a diligent 
effort to involve the public in the preparation of RMPs EISs. Public involvement for the Hollister RMP 
has been conducted in two phases, as follows: 


e Public scoping prior to National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) analysis to obtain public 
input on issues, the scope of the analysis, and to develop the proposed alternatives, and 


e Public review and comment on the Draft RMP/EIS, which includes analyzing possible 
environmental impacts and identifying the final preferred alternative for the Proposed Plan and 
Final EIS. 


A summary of public involvement during the Hollister RMP planning process is presented in Section 5.2. 


9.2 Outreach 
5.2.1 Notice of Intent/Notice of Availability 


BLM published the Notice of Intent (NOI) to Prepare a Resource Management Plan (RMP) and 
Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) in the Federal Register on March 30, 2004. 


BLM published the Notice of Availability (NOA) for the Hollister Draft RMP and Draft EIS in the 
Federal Register on October 14, 2005. The NOA marked the beginning of a 90-day public comment 
period that was extended by BLM at the request of members of the public for an additional two weeks. As 
a result, the public comment period on the Draft RMP/EIS was open for a total of 104 days, ending on 
January 27, 2006. 


5.2.2 Advertisements and Announcements 


BLM published a news release on the California State Office website announcing the release of the 
Hollister Draft Resource Management Plan and Draft Environmental Impact Statement on October 14, 
2005. The BLM news release was also sent to local newspapers, including the Monterey Herald, Salinas 
Californian, San Jose Mercury News, Fresno Bee, and the Santa Cruz Sentinel. 


5.2.3 BLM Website 


The Hollister Field Office also maintains a website (www.blm.gov/ca/hollister) to inform public land 
Visitors about upcoming events, activities, and planning information. The website can be disconnected 
from the internet periodically, pending court orders, but it is commonly used to announce the availability 
of environmental review documents, including the Draft RMP Amendment and Draft EIS for the 
Southern Diablo Mountain Range and Central Coast of California. The website provides background 
information on the Hollister Field Office, a downloadable version of the Draft RMP/EIS, announcements 
of upcoming meetings, plus an opportunity for people to e-mail comments directly to the BLM office. 
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5.2.4 Public Meetings 
5.2.4.1 Scoping Workshops 


Three public scoping workshops were held during August 2004 to initiate the public involvement process 
for the Hollister RMP Revision. Each meeting included a PowerPoint presentation to provide context for 
the proposed project and an information package that included materials to introduce the concept of 
‘scoping,’ the Hollister RMP Revision Preparation Plan, a Comment Sheet, and other supplementary 
information on BLM recreational opportunities in the Hollister Resource Area. The public scoping 
meetings were held at: 


e Coalinga, California, at the Coalinga Public Library, August 11, 2004; 
e Hollister, California, at the Veterans Memorial Hall, August 12, 2004; and 
e San Jose, California, at the Martin Luther King Jr. Public Library, August 16, 2004. 


BLM’s official scoping comment period began March 30, 2004, with the publication of the NOI in the 
Federal Register. The comment period was extended to September 3, 2004 to incorporate the comments 
received during the public scoping workshops. BLM received 26 responses to the NOI for the Hollister 
RMP/EIS. In particular, BLM received responses from the California Native Plant Society, Ghostriders 
Motorcycle Club, Quail Unlimited, Ridge Runners Motorcycle Club, Salinas Ramblers Motorcycle Club, 
Sierra Club, Stewards of the Arroyo Pasajero Watershed, Three Rocks Research, and the Ventana 
Wilderness Allliance. 


5.2.4.2 Socioeconomic Workshops 


Social and economic strategies workshops were held to discuss social and economic issues and concerns 
in the area managed by BLM’s Hollister Field Office and to increase public involvement in the Hollister 
RMP/EIS. The focus of the workshops was to assist in characterizing existing conditions and trends in 
local communities and the wider region that may affect and be affected by land use planning decisions. 


The workshops also provided an opportunity for local government officials, community leaders, and other 
citizens to discuss regional economic conditions, trends, and strategies with BLM managers and staff. 
The workshops assisted in identifying the ways public land resources are integrated into the local 
economy and way of life and in identifying opportunities for collaborative, stewardship-based 
management proposals. The workshop also devoted some time to introducing participants to economic 
concepts, the sources of economic data, the data itself, and the processes of economic analysis. The 
workshops were held in: 


e Salinas, California, in the East Wing Conference Room of the Monterey County Building, 
May 11, 2005, and 


e Coalinga, California, at the Coalinga District Library, May 12, 2005. 
There were approximately 30 attendees at the two workshops, including local ranchers/landowners, 


residents, elected public officials, Native Americans, and area recreationists. Information obtained at 
these meetings is included in the social and economic analysis of the RMP/EIS (Sections 3.15 and 4.15). 
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5.2.4.3. Public Comment Meetings on the Draft RMP/EIS 


Public meetings are part of the NEPA process and are used to receive comments from the public on the 
Draft Environmental Impact Statement (DEIS). 


On November 14, 2005, the Hollister Field Office announced a series of public meetings to accept 
comments on the Hollister Draft RMP and Draft EIS for the Southern Diablo Mountain Range and Central 
Coast of California. BLM announced these meetings through a news release that was posted on the 
California State Office website and sent to local newspapers, including the Monterey Herald, Salinas 
Californian, San Jose Mercury News, Fresno Bee, and the Santa Cruz Sentinel. 


BLM also sent postcards to individuals on the Hollister RMP mailing list inviting them to participate in the 
public meetings on the Draft RMP/EIS. A total of approximately 40 people attended the public meetings on 
the Draft RMP/EIS. The date and location of each meeting are listed below: 


November 29, 2005: Harris Ranch Garden Ballroom 
24505 W. Dorris Ave 
Coalinga, CA 

December 1, 2005: Hartnell College Campus Center Room 116 
156 Homestead Ave. 
Salinas, CA 

December 7, 2005: Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. Library Room 225 
150 E. San Fernando St. 
San Jose, CA 


5.2.4.4 Public Comments on the Draft RMP/EIS 


In addition to the comments gathered during the public meetings, BLM received approximately 1,600 
written comments and electronic mail (e-mail) letters from agencies, individuals, and organizations in 
response to the Hollister Draft RMP and Draft EIS for the Southern Diablo Mountain Range and Central 
Coast of California. 


Numerous comments from agencies, organizations, and individuals identified concerns regarding protection 
of habitat for special status species and the potential effects of land management activities, including the 
effects on livestock grazing, recreation, energy and minerals, and land tenure adjustments. 


A summary of comments on the Draft RMP/EIS received by the Hollister Field Office is contained in 
Appendix G of this Proposed RMP/Final EIS. To analyze and respond to public comments on the Draft 
RMP and DEIS, BLM developed master responses to address similar and recurring public comments and 
general responses to address comments from agencies, organizations, or individuals that were considered to 
be unique. These responses and the identity of commenting agencies, organizations, and individuals are also 
located in Appendix G. 


5.2.5 Other Outreach and Consultation 


A number of potential partnerships exist that could help BLM broaden involvement in the planning 
process and widen acceptance and ownership in the future management of public lands. Agreements with 
local counties and communities will continue to be utilized and explored for activities and needs such as 
planning, transportation, emergency services, law enforcement, infrastructure, and tourism. BLM will 
seek to incorporate management actions in the Hollister RMP that would complement adjacent 
communities. 
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The BLM Hollister Field Office has existing agreements with several federal, State, and local agencies to 
assist in the management of public land resources in the Planning Area. These agencies include: 


e U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 

e USS. Fish and Wildlife Service 

e U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 

e California State Historic Preservation Office 

e California Department of Forestry and Fire Protection 
e California Department of Fish and Game 

e California Regional Water Quality Control Board 


e Monterey Bay Air Pollution Control Board 


Coordination with other agencies and consistency of the Draft RMP/EIS with other plans were 
accomplished through frequent communications, meetings, and cooperative efforts among the BLM 
interdisciplinary team and involved federal, State, and local agencies and organizations. BLM also 
notified elected officials regarding the Hollister RMP/EIS. These included U.S. Senators Barbara Boxer 
and Diane Feinstein, U.S. Congressman Sam Farr, and San Benito County officials. 


Previous formal consultations with the USFWS was conducted for livestock grazing in the San Joaquin 
Valley with a Biological Opinion (BO) issued in 1993 and for the Hollister Oil and Gas RMP 
Amendment with a Biological Opinion issued in 1994. Section 7 consultation regarding Fort Ord route 
management, habitat enhancement, integrated weed management, fuel break construction and 
maintenance, aquatic monitoring, and educational programs was completed on December 30, 2005, with 
issuing of a BO from the USFWS. Subsequent coordination with the USFWS Sacramento Office and 
Ventura Office has been ongoing throughout the Hollister RMP/EIS planning process, with frequent 
communications and meetings to discuss the development of a Biological Assessment that would be used 
to consult on the Hollister Field Office’s Proposed RMP and Final EIS. 


Coordination with the EPA by phone, through various meetings, and coordination of studies has also 
occurred throughout the planning process. Topics discussed include comments on the Draft EIS, air and 
water quality, and human health risks associated with exposure to naturally occurring asbestos. 


Coordination with other agencies and consistency with other agency and local and state government plans 
were accomplished through frequent communications and cooperative efforts between BLM and involved 
federal, State, and local agencies. The California Governor’s Clearinghouse received 15 copies of the 
Draft RMP/EIS for comment and review to ensure consistency with ongoing state plans. The California 
Office of Historic Preservation (OHP/SHPO) also received a copy of the Draft RMP/EIS. 


5.2.5.2 Native American Interests 


The Tachi Yokut Tribe of the Santa Rosa Rancheria is the only federally recognized Native American 
group in the Planning Area. Representatives of the tribe are aware of BLM’s intention to revise the 
Hollister RMP. In general, they support BLM’s conservation goals in the Planning Area, provided that 
they are informed of any potential impacts on cultural resources. Personal contacts between BLM 
officials and tribal representatives are routinely scheduled for planning activities in the Hollister Field 
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Office, and BLM has extended the opportunity to provide input for the implementation of the Hollister 
RMP to the Tachi Yokut Tribe. 


Other non-federally recognized tribes that should be notified and/or consulted for management activities 
that have the potential to impact cultural resources include the following: 


e Ohlone/Costanoan e Taohe Tachi Yokut 

e Bay Miwok, Plains Miwok, and Miwok e Yokute 

e Esselan e Cholnumni/Foothill Youkuts 
e Patwin e Dumne/Foothill Yokuts 

e Salinan e Pomo 

e Chumash e = Yokut — Foothill 

e Mono e . Mono, Western Mono 


e Cholnumni Mono 


On April 25, 2006, BLM officials met with the Tribal Chairperson and Tribal Administrator of the 
Ohlone Costanoan Esselan Nation (OCEN). Topics of discussion included the revising and updating of 
the ethnographic desciption of the Ohlone and Esselan groups in the Affected Environment section of the 
Proposed RMP and Final EIS and the potential for future partnerships and collaboration between tribal 
groups and the Hollister Field Office to enhance public land management and public awareness of Native 
American interests in the region. 


5.2.5.3 Organizations and Individuals 
On April 13, 2006, BLM officials met with representatives of The Nature Conservancy’s Central Coast 
Ecoregion. Topics of discussion included proposed land tenure adjustments and the potential for future 


partnerships and collaboration between The Nature Conservancy and the Hollister Field Office to enhance 
public land management. 
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Appendix B 
Wild & Scenic River Inventory 


|. Wild and Scenic River System 


The Wild and Scenic Rivers Act of 1968 (Public Law 90-542) was passed by Congress to preserve 
riverine systems that contain outstanding features. The law was enacted during an era when many rivers 
were being dammed or diverted, and is intended to balance this development by ensuring that certain 
rivers and streams remain in their free-flowing condition. The BLM is mandated to evaluate stream 
segments on public lands as potential additions to the National Wild and Scenic Rivers System (NWSRS) 
during the Resource Management Plan (RMP) Process under Section 5(d) of the Act. The NWSRS study 
guidelines are found in BLM Manual 8351, U.S. Departments of Agriculture and Interior Guidelines 
published in Federal Register Vol. 7, No.173, September 7, 1982 and in various BLM memoranda and 
policy statements. Formal designation as a Wild and Scenic River requires Congressional Legislation, or 
designation can be approved by the Secretary of Interior if nominated by the Governor of the state 
containing the river segment. The following discussion provides information on how BLM considered 
waterways for potential inclusion in the NWSRS. 


The NWSRS study process has three distinct steps: 


1. Determine what rivers or river segments are eligible for NWSRS designation; 


2. Determine the potential classification of eligible river segments as wild, scenic, recreational or 
any combination thereof; and 


3. Conduct a suitability study to determine if the river segments are suitable for designation as 
components of the NWSRS. 


This report documents all three steps of the process for the streams in the planning area. 
ll. Eligibility of Planning Area Rivers & Streams 


Identification 


A variety of sources were reviewed to identify waterways which could have potential for wild and scenic 
river designation. They include the Nationwide Rivers Inventory List, the Outstanding Rivers List 
compiled by American Rivers, Inc., river segments identified by state or local government, river segments 
identified by the public during formulation of the Hollister Resource Management Plan, and river 
segments identified by the planning team as having potential to meet Wild and Scenic River eligibility 
requirements. 


The Wild and Scenic Rivers Act defines a river as a “flowing body of water or estuary or a section, 
portion, or tributary thereof, including rivers, streams, creeks, runs, kills, rills, and small lakes.” 


Fifteen stream segments totaling 77 miles located on or crossing BLM public lands were identified for 
review. Some streams were divided into segments, based on land status, or classification criteria (see 
paragraph on classification).These rivers are listed in Table 1: Wild & Scenic River Inventory. 


Hollister Field Office Appendix B 
Proposed RMP/Final EIS 


Eligibility Determination 


Each identified river segment was evaluated to determine whether it is eligible for inclusion in the 
NWSRS. To be eligible, a river segment must be “free flowing” and must possess at least one 
“outstandingly remarkable value” (ORV). These ORV’s include: 


e Scenic, e Cultural, 

e Recreational, e Ecological, 

e Geological, e Riparian, 

on. Husty. e Botanical, 

e Wildlife, e Hydrological, and 
e Historical, e Scientific values 


To be considered as “outstandingly remarkable”, a river related value must be a unique, rare, or 
exemplary feature that is significant at a comparative regional or national scale. Only one such value is 
needed for eligibility. All values should be directly river related, meaning they should: 


1. Be located in the river or on its immediate shorelands (generally within 4 mile on either side of 
the river); 


2. Contribute substantially to the functioning of the river ecosystem; and/or 


3. Owe their location or existence to the presence of the river. 


These are the only factors considered in determining the eligibility of a river segment. All other relevant 
factors are considered in determining suitability. A river need not be navigable by watercraft to be 
eligible. For purposes of eligibility determination, the volume of flow is sufficient if it is enough to 
maintain the outstandingly remarkable value(s) identified within the segment. 


Table 1 summarizes the eligibility evaluation of all identified river segments. The table includes 
information on the length of stream segments managed by BLM, BLM acreage (including a 4 mile 
corridor on either side of the stream), free-flowing status, and outstandingly remarkable value(s) of each 
eligible segment, if applicable. Table | also gives a description of each eligible river segment’s location 
on BLM Surface Management (SM) maps. 
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lll. Suitability of Hollister Field Office Stream Segments 
No river segments displayed in Table | were found to be eligible for inclusion into the NWSRS. 


Section 4(a) of the Wild and Scenic River Act mandates that all rivers found eligible as potential 
additions to the NWSRS be studied as to their suitability for such a designation. The purpose of the 
suitability study is to provide information upon which the President of the United States can base his 
recommendation and Congress can make a decision. The study report describes the characteristics that do 
or do not make the stream segment a worthy addition to the system, the current status of land ownership 
and use in the area, the reasonably foreseeable potential uses of the land and water which would be 
enhanced, foreclosed, or curtailed if the area were included in the system, and several other factors. The 
suitability study is designed to answer these questions: 


1. Should the river’s free—flowing character, water quality, and outstandingly remarkable values 
(ORVs) be protected, or are one or more other uses important enough to warrant doing otherwise? 


2. Will the river’s free-flowing character, water quality, and ORVs be protected through 
designation? Is it the best method for protecting the river corridor? (In answering these 
questions, the benefits and impacts of wild and scenic river designation must be evaluated, and 
alternative protection methods considered.) 


3. Is there a demonstrated commitment to protect the river by any nonfederal entities that may be 
partially responsible for implementing protective management? 


Pursuant to Sections 4(a) and 5(c) of the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act, the following factors would be 
considered and evaluated as a basis for the suitability determination for each river (as described further, 
below); 


1. Characteristics that do or do not make the area a worthy addition to the NWSRS; 


2. The current status of land ownership, minerals (surface and subsurface), and use in the area, 
including the amount of private land involved and associated or incompatible uses. 


3. The reasonably foreseeable potential uses of the land and water that would be enhanced, 
foreclosed, or curtailed if the area were included in the NWSRS. Historical or existing rights 
which could be adversely affected. 


4. The federal agency that will administer the area should it be added to the NWSRS. 


The estimated cost to the United States of acquiring necessary lands and interests in lands and of 
administering the area should it be added to the NWSRS. 


6. A determination of the degree to which the state or its political subdivisions might participate in 
the preservation and administration of the river should it be proposed for inclusion in the 
NWSRS. 


7. An evaluation of the adequacy of local zoning and other land use controls in protecting the river’s 
ORVs by preventing incompatible development; 


8. Federal, public, state, local, or other interests in designation or non-designation of the river, 
including the extent to which the administration of the river, including the cost thereof, may be 
shared by state, local, or other agencies and individuals. Support or opposition to the designation. 


9. The consistency of designation with other agency plans, programs or policies and in meeting 
regional objectives. 


10. The contribution to river system or basin integrity. 
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11. The ability of BLM to manage the river segments under designation, or ability to protect the river 
area other than Wild and Scenic designation. 


1. Characteristics that Do or Do Not Make the River Segments Worthy Additions to the 
NWSRS 


Stream segments in the Planning Area are located within the California Coast Range and California 
Trough of the Pacific Border Physiographic Province. This province was used as a basis to determine if 
the study segments possess characteristics of at least regional significance that would make them worthy 
additions to the NWSRS. The Coast Range Physiographic Province contains the highest rainfall and 
density of streams in California. Also, many of these streams provide habitat for anadromous fisheries. 
There are currently five designated Wild & Scenic Rivers within the province. They include portions of 
the Smith River, Klamath River, Van Duzen River, the Main Stem & Middle Fork of the Eel River, and 
the entire South Fork Eel River. This amounts to a total of approximately 150 miles of designated Wild & 
Scenic River segments in the region. Very few of the eligible river segments within the Planning Area 
have any outstandingly remarkable values, and when considered in the context of other streams in the 
region, which may contain these same values to varying levels, the BLM planning team found that some 
river segments provided below-average to low quality values in this regional context and therefore were 
not considered to be worthy additions to the system. 


In summary, although these values meet the minimum eligibility criteria, when viewed in the context of 
the California Coastal Range Physiographic Province, the study team determined that these river 
segments were not of a level of quality to make them worthy additions to the NWSRS. 


2. Status of Land Ownership and Current Use 


BLM Manual 8351.33A(2), “Wild and Scenic Rivers — Policy and Program Direction for Identification, 
Evaluation and Management’, states “In situations where there is limited public land (shoreline and 
adjacent land) administered by the BLM within an identified river study area, it may be difficult to ensure 
those identified outstandingly remarkable values could be properly maintained and afforded adequate 
management protection over time. Accordingly, for those situations where the BLM is unable to protect 
or maintain any identified outstandingly remarkable values, or through other mechanisms (existing or 
potential), river segments may be determined suitable only if the entity with land use planning 
responsibility supports the finding and commits to assisting the BLM in protecting the identified river 
values. An alternative method to consider these segments is for state, local governments or private 
citizens to initiate efforts under section 2(a)(ii), or a joint study under section 5C of the Wild and Scenic 
Rivers Act.” Typically, the local county governments have land use planning responsibility for the 
private lands on these segments. However, BLM has not approached the counties in the Planning Area 
regarding their support for wild and scenic designation of these segments, since the study team 
determined that they are not worthy additions to the system. 


3. Potential Uses of the Land to be Enhanced or Curtailed by Designation/ Historical or 
Existing Rights That Could Be Adversely Affected, including Water Resources 
Projects. 


Diversion of additional water from any of the streams during the summer low-flow period could impact 
outstandingly remarkable values if they are present. Wild and Scenic River designation would not impact 
current water rights, but could affect future diversions from the streams. 
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4. Federal Agency that will Administer Wild & Scenic River Segments 


The Bureau of Land Management’s Hollister Field Office would administer all river segments under 
evaluation should they be included in the NWSRS. 


5. Estimated Cost of Acquisition and Administration 


There would be a major need to acquire additional lands for Hollister Field Office river segments to be 
included in the National Wild & Scenic River System. A large number of residential lots and/or 
agricultural lands would need to be acquired (or placed under conservation easements) in stream corridors 
to restore their character. There would also be a modest cost associated with developing management 
plan(s) for all designated streams, and coordination with adjacent private landowners to ensure that their 
activities would not cause offsite (downstream or downslope) impacts that could potentially affect river 
values. 


6. State or local political subdivision participation in river preservation and 
management. 


During the initial scoping period no government agencies commented or expressed interest specifically in 
wild and scenic river designation. However, numerous state and Federal agencies have committed 
funding and effort to protecting river related values on the study segments. For example, the BLM and 
California Department of Water Resources have funded grants to reduce sediment transport and flooding 
that result from watershed management activities in the San Joaquin Valley. Plus, BLM works closely 
with Regional Water Quality Control Districts and EPA to implement TMDL’s of 
pollutants in rivers and streams within the planning area. In summary, there is already a strong 
established level of cooperation among Federal, state and local agencies to restore and protect the 
beneficial uses of streams in the region. 


7. Local Zoning and Land Use Planning Adequacy in protecting the river values. 


All of the stream segments included in this study are on Federal Lands administered by the BLM and 
local zoning would not apply. Where the segments cross private lands, most stretches are zoned for 
livestock, agriculture, and/or residential use. Livestock and argicultural uses at the scales foreseen within 
the study segments would not be compatible with Wild and Scenic River designation. Furthermore, as the 
population of California continues to grow, the land base in these watersheds could be developed for 
residences at a high density level, and Wild and Scenic River designation would not be compatible with 
this development. 


8. Federal, public, state, local or other interests in designation/non-designation of the 
river. Support or Opposition to the Designation. 


A description of other Federal, state and local agency involvement and interest in river management is 
contained under item 6 above. Residents of the San Joaquin Valley have a long history of active interest 
in water conservation for flood control and agriculture or livestock use. Although no comments specific to 
wild and scenic river designation were received during the scoping period, many comments were received 
regarding protection of river related values including water quality/quantity, anadromous fisheries, and 
scenic values. 


A number of Coordinated Resource Management Planning (CRMP) groups in the region directly support 
watershed management and restoration efforts that protect and enhance many of the study segments. The 
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Arroyo-Pasajero CRMP and Panoche-Silver Creek CRMP are a consortium of local landowners and 
residents from western Fresno County and the surrounding region that meet regularly to schedule 
watershed improvement projects and promote stewardship of resources among property owners and 
managers in the planning area. 


9. The consistency of designation with other agency plans, programs or policies and in 
meeting regional objectives. 


Wild and Scenic River designation for most of the study segments would not be consistent with other 
agency plans and programs for the region. Although, some segments are classified as Riparian Reserves, 
which are intended to conserve aquatic ecosystems and are compatible with Wild and Scenic River 
designation. 


10.Contribution to River System or Basin Integrity 


The contribution of Wild and Scenic River designation to river system or basin integrity in the planning 
area would be minimal due to the current regulations and existing efforts to conserve water resources for 
beneficial uses. 


11. Management or Protection other than Wild and Scenic River Designation 


In the case of river segments that are found not suitable for designation, the Hollister Field Office will 
continue to manage these streams as integral ecosystem components on BLM public lands. Management 
objectives in the Hollister RMP call for continued emphasis on restoration of riparian ecosystems, and 
other components of healthy watersheds. The preferred alternative for this plan also calls for the BLM to 
submit applications to the State of California for federal water reserves to protect the aquatic habitat of 
streams on public lands. 


Recommendation 


It is recommended that none of the eligible river segments identified in this study, as defined in Table 1, 
be designated as components of the NWSRS. 


IV.Protective Management 


All river segments found to be eligible for inclusion in the NWSRS are placed under protective 
management by the BLM. Subject to valid existing rights, the BLM is required to protect the free- 
flowing characteristics and outstandingly remarkable values in the stream corridors. The BLM must also 
protect the corridor from modifications that would impact the tentative river classification (I. E. change 
the classification potential from Wild to Scenic, or from Scenic to Recreational). These management 
restrictions apply only to public lands. Once suitability is determined and the Record of Decision (ROD) 
for the RMP signed, protective management continues only for those segments found suitable for 
designation. This protective management remains in effect until Congress makes a final decision 
regarding designation, or the Resource Management Plan is amended. 


Rationale 


Many of the river segments under evaluation have similar land tenure status, historical uses, and potential 
or existing uses. The primary factor for the non-suitable determination of all river study segments in the 
planning area was the conclusion that they would not make worthy additions to the system. Many of these 
watersheds have been substantially modified through past mining and logging activities and the 
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associated construction of roads and trails. The resulting landscapes would not broaden the representation 
of key ecosystems within the Wild and Scenic River system. A second factor contributed to the non- 
suitable recommendation for river segments near the urban interface. Although these watersheds are 
currently somewhat undeveloped, local and regional planning demand residential development in these 
areas to address California’s growing population. The anticipated level of development will change the 
character of the watersheds and be incompatible with Wild and Scenic River designation. Fisheries and 
other watershed values for all streams will be afforded protection through state and local land use plans 
the Clean Water Act, and the Endangered Species Acct. 


> 
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Appendix C 

Best Management Practices Outlined in the June 2005 
Programmatic Environmental Impact Statement on Wind 
Energy Development on BLM-Administered Lands in the 
Western United States 


The BLM proposes that the following Best Management Practices (BMPs) be applied to all wind energy 
development projects to establish environmentally sound and economically feasible mechanisms to 
protect and enhance natural and cultural resources. These proposed BMPs were derived from the 
mitigation measures discussed in Chapter 5 of the Programmatic Environmental Imapact Statement 
(PEIS) but are limited to those measures that are applicable to all wind energy development projects 
(PEIS Section 5.15). These BMPs would be adopted as required elements of project-specific PODs and/or 
as ROW authorization stipulations. They are categorized by development activity: site monitoring and 
testing, development of the POD, construction, operation, and decommissioning. The proposed BMPs for 
development of the POD identify required elements of the POD needed to address potential impacts 
associated with subsequent phases of development. 


Some of the proposed BMPs address issues that are not unique to wind energy development but that are 
more universal in nature, such as road construction and maintenance, wildlife management, hazardous 
materials and waste management, cultural resource management, and pesticide use and integrated pest 
management. For the most part, however, the level of detail provided by the BMPs is less specific than 
that provided in other, existing BLM program-specific mitigation guidance documents (PEIS Section 
3.6.2). As required by proposed policy (PEIS Section 2.2.3.1), mitigation measures identified in or 
required by these existing program-specific guidance documents would be applied, as appropriate, to 
wind energy development projects; however, they are not discussed in detail in the programmatic BMPs 
proposed here. 


In summary, stipulations governing specific wind energy projects would be derived from a number of 
sources: (1) the proposed BMPs discussed in this section; (2) other, existing and relevant program- 
specific mitigation guidance (PEIS Section 3.6); and (3) the mitigation measures discussed in PEIS 
Chapter 5. Guidelines for applying and selecting project-specific requirements include determining 
whether the measure would (1) ensure compliance with relevant statutory or administrative requirements, 
(2) minimize local impacts associated with siting and design decisions, (3) promote postconstruction 
stabilization of impacts, (4) maximize restoration of previous habitat conditions, (5) minimize cumulative 
impacts, or (6) promote economically feasible development of wind energy on BLM-administered land. 


Site Monitoring and Testing 
e The area disturbed by installation of meteorological towers (1.e., footprint) shall be kept to a 


minimum. 


e Existing roads shall be used to the maximum extent feasible. If new roads are necessary, they 
shall be designed and constructed to the appropriate standard. 


e Meteorological towers shall not be located in sensitive habitats or in areas where ecological 
resources known to be sensitive to human activities (e.g., prairie grouse) are present. Installation 
of towers shall be scheduled to avoid disruption of wildlife reproductive activities or other 
important behaviors. 
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e Meteorological towers installed for site monitoring and testing shall be inspected periodically for 
structural integrity. 


Plan of Development Preparation 
General 


e The BLM and operators shall contact appropriate agencies, property owners, and other 
stakeholders early in the planning process to identify potentially sensitive land uses and issues, 
rules that govern wind energy development locally, and land use concerns specific to the region. 


e Available information describing the environmental and sociocultural conditions in the vicinity of 
the proposed project shall be collected and reviewed as needed to predict potential impacts of the 
project. 


e The Federal Aviation Administration (FAA)-required notice of proposed construction shall be 
made as early as possible to identify any air safety measures that would be required. 


e To plan for efficient use of the land, necessary infrastructure requirements shall be consolidated 
wherever possible, and current transmission and market access shall be evaluated carefully. 


e The project shall be planned to utilize existing roads and utility corridors to the maximum extent 
feasible, and to minimize the number and length/size of new roads, lay-down areas, and borrow 
areas. 


e A monitoring program shall be developed to ensure that environmental conditions are monitored 
during the construction, operation, and decommissioning phases. The monitoring program 
requirements, including adaptive management strategies, shall be established at the project level 
to ensure that potential adverse impacts of wind energy development are mitigated. The 
monitoring program shall identify the monitoring requirements for each environmental resource 
present at the site, establish metrics against which monitoring observations can be measured, 
identify potential mitigation measures, and establish protocols for incorporating monitoring 
observations and additional mitigation measures into standard operating procedures and BMPs. 


e “Good housekeeping” procedures shall be developed to ensure that during operation the site will 
be kept clean of debris, garbage, fugitive trash or waste, and graffiti; to prohibit scrap heaps and 
dumps; and to minimize storage yards. 


Wildlife and Other Ecological Resources 


e Operators shall review existing information on species and habitats in the vicinity of the project 
area to identify potential concerns. 


e Operators shall conduct surveys for federal- and/or state-protected species and other species of 
concern (including special status plant and animal species) within the project area and design the 
project to avoid (if possible), minimize, or mitigate impacts to these resources. 


e Operators shall identify important, sensitive, or unique habitats in the vicinity of the project and 
design the project to avoid (if possible), minimize, or mitigate impacts to these habitats (e.g., 
locate the turbines, roads, and ancillary facilities in the least environmentally sensitive areas; 1.€., 
away from riparian habitats, streams, wetlands, drainages, or critical wildlife habitats). 


e The BLM will prohibit the disturbance of any population of federal listed plant species. 
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Operators shall evaluate avian and bat use of the project area and design the project to minimize 
or mitigate the potential for bird and bat strikes (e.g., development shall not occur in riparian 
habitats and wetlands). Scientifically rigorous avian and bat use surveys shall be conducted; the 
amount and extent of ecological baseline data required shall be determined on a project basis. 


Turbines shall be configured to avoid landscape features known to attract raptors, if site studies 
show that placing turbines there would pose a significant risk to raptors. 


Operators shall determine the presence of bat colonies and avoid placing turbines near known bat 
hibernation, breeding, and maternity/nursery colonies; in known migration corridors; or in known 
flight paths between colonies and feeding areas. 


Operators shall determine the presence of active raptor nests (i.e., raptor nests used during the 
breeding season). Measures to reduce raptor use at a project site (e.g., minimize road cuts, 
maintain either no vegetation or nonattractive plant species around the turbines) shall be 
considered. 


A habitat restoration plan shall be developed to avoid (if possible), minimize, or mitigate negative 
impacts on vulnerable wildlife while maintaining or enhancing habitat values for other species. 
The plan shall identify revegetation, soil stabilization, and erosion reduction measures that shall 
be implemented to ensure that all temporary use areas are restored. The plan shall require that 
restoration occur as soon as possible after completion of activities to reduce the amount of habitat 
converted at any one time and to speed up the recovery to natural habitats. 


Procedures shall be developed to mitigate potential impacts to special status species. Such 
measures could include avoidance, relocation of project facilities or lay-down areas, and/or 
relocation of biota. 


Facilities shall be designed to discourage their use as perching or nesting substrates by birds. For 
example, power lines and poles shall be configured to minimize raptor electrocutions and 
discourage raptor and raven nesting and perching. 


Visual Resources 


Roads 


The public shall be involved and informed about the visual site design elements of the proposed 
wind energy facilities. Possible approaches include conducting public forums for disseminating 
information, offering organized tours of operating wind developments, and using computer 
simulation and visualization techniques in public presentations. 


Turbine arrays and turbine design shall be integrated with the surrounding landscape. Design 
elements to be addressed include visual uniformity, use of tubular towers, proportion and color of 
turbines, nonreflective paints, and prohibition of commercial messages on turbines. 


Other site design elements shall be integrated with the surrounding landscape. Elements to 
address include minimizing the profile of the ancillary structures, burial of cables, prohibition of 
commercial symbols, and lighting. Regarding lighting, efforts shall be made to minimize the need 
for and amount of lighting on ancillary structures. 


An access road siting and management plan shall be prepared incorporating existing BLM 
standards regarding road design, construction, and maintenance such as those described in the 
BLM 9113 Manual (BLM 1985) and the Surface Operating Standards for Oil and Gas 
Exploration and Development (RMRCC 1989) (i.e., the Gold Book). 
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Ground Transportation 


Noise 


A transportation plan shall be developed, particularly for the transport of turbine components, 
main assembly cranes, and other large pieces of equipment. The plan shall consider specific 
object sizes, weights, origin, destination, and unique handling requirements and shall evaluate 
alternative transportation approaches. In addition, the process to be used to comply with unique 
state requirements and to obtain all necessary permits shall be clearly identified. 


A traffic management plan shall be prepared for the site access roads to ensure that no hazards 
would result from the increased truck traffic and that traffic flow would not be adversely 
impacted. This plan shall incorporate measures such as informational signs, flaggers when 
equipment may result in blocked throughways, and traffic cones to identify any necessary 
changes in temporary lane configuration. 


Proponents of a wind energy development project shall take measurements to assess the existing 
background noise levels at a given site and compare them with the anticipated noise levels 
associated with the proposed project. 


Noxious Weeds and Pesticides 


Operators shall develop a plan for control of noxious weeds and invasive species, which could 
occur as a result of new surface disturbance activities at the site. The plan shall address 
monitoring, education of personnel on weed identification, the manner in which weeds spread, 
and methods for treating infestations. The use of certified weed-free mulching shall be required. 
If trucks and construction equipment are arriving from locations with known invasive vegetation 
problems, a controlled inspection and cleaning area shall be established to visually inspect 
construction equipment arriving at the project area and to remove and collect seeds that may be 
adhering to tires and other equipment surfaces. 


If pesticides are used on the site, an integrated pest management plan shall be developed to ensure 
that applications would be conducted within the framework of BLM and DOI policies and entail 
only the use of EPA-registered pesticides. Pesticide use shall be limited to nonpersistent, 
immobile pesticides and shall only be applied in accordance with label and application permit 
directions and stipulations for terrestrial and aquatic applications. 


Cultural/Historic Resources 


The BLM will consult with Indian Tribal governments early in the planning process to identify 
issues regarding the proposed wind energy development, including issues related to the presence 
of cultural properties, access rights, disruption to traditional cultural practices, and impacts to 
visual resources important to the Tribe(s). 


The presence of archaeological sites and historic properties in the area of potential effect shall be 
determined on the basis of a records search of recorded sites and properties in the area and/or, 
depending on the extent and reliability of existing information, an archaeological survey. 
Archaeological sites and historic properties present in the area of potential effect shall be 
reviewed to determine whether they meet the criteria of eligibility for listing on the National 
Register of Historic Places (NRHP). 


When any ROW application includes remnants of a National Historic Trail, is located within the 
viewshed of a National Historic Trail’s designated centerline, or includes or is within the 
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viewshed of a trail eligible for listing on the NRHP, the operator shall evaluate the potential 
visual impacts to the trail associated with the proposed project and identify appropriate mitigation 
measures for inclusion as stipulations in the POD. 


e Ifcultural resources are present at the site, or if areas with a high potential to contain cultural 
material have been identified, a cultural resources management plan (CRMP) shall be developed. 
This plan shall address mitigation activities to be taken for cultural resources found at the site. 
Avoidance of the area is always the preferred mitigation option. Other mitigation options include 
archaeological survey and excavation (as warranted) and monitoring. If an area exhibits a high 
potential, but no artifacts were observed during an archaeological survey, monitoring by a 
qualified archaeologist could be required during all excavation and earthmoving in the high- 
potential area. A report shall be prepared documenting these activities. The CRMP also shall (1) 
establish a monitoring program, (2) identify measures to prevent potential looting/vandalism or 
erosion impacts, and (3) address the education of workers and the public to make them aware of 
the consequences of unauthorized collection of artifacts and destruction of property on public 
land. 


Paleontological Resources 


e Operators shall determine whether paleontological resources exist in a project area on the basis of 
the sedimentary context of the area, a records search for past paleontological finds in the area, 
and/or, depending on the extent of existing information, a paleontological survey. 


e If paleontological resources are present at the site, or if areas with a high potential to contain 
paleontological material have been identified, a paleontological resources management plan shall 
be developed. This plan shall include a mitigation plan for collection of the fossils; mitigation 
could include avoidance, removal of fossils, or monitoring. If an area exhibits a high potential but 
no fossils were observed during survey, monitoring by a qualified paleontologist could be 
required during all excavation and earthmoving in the sensitive area. A report shall be prepared 
documenting these activities. The paleontological resources management plan also shall (1) 
establish a monitoring program, (2) identify measures to prevent potential looting/vandalism or 
erosion impacts, and (3) address the education of workers and the public to make them aware of 
the consequences of unauthorized collection of fossils on public land. 


Hazardous Materials and Waste Management 


e Operators shall develop a hazardous materials management plan addressing storage, use, 
transportation, and disposal of each hazardous material anticipated to be used at the site. The plan 
shall identify all hazardous materials that would be used, stored, or transported at the site. It shall 
establish inspection procedures, storage requirements, storage quantity limits, inventory control, 
nonhazardous product substitutes, and disposition of excess materials. The plan shall also identify 
requirements for notices to federal and local emergency response authorities and include 
emergency response plans. 


e Operators shall develop a waste management plan identifying the waste streams that are expected 
to be generated at the site and addressing hazardous waste determination procedures, waste 
storage locations, waste-specific management and disposal requirements, inspection procedures, 
and waste minimization procedures. This plan shall address all solid and liquid wastes that may 
be generated at the site. 


e Operators shall develop a spill prevention and response plan identifying where hazardous 
materials and wastes are stored on site, spill prevention measures to be implemented, training 
requirements, appropriate spill response actions for each material or waste, the locations of spill 
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response kits on site, a procedure for ensuring that the spill response kits are adequately stocked 
at all times, and procedures for making timely notifications to authorities. 


Storm Water 


e Operators shall develop a storm water management plan for the site to ensure compliance with 
applicable regulations and prevent off-site migration of contaminated storm water or increased 
soil erosion. 


Human Health and Safety 


e A safety assessment shall be conducted to describe potential safety issues and the means that 
would be taken to mitigate them, including issues such as site access, construction, safe work 
practices, security, heavy equipment transportation, traffic management, emergency procedures, 
and fire control. 


e A health and safety program shall be developed to protect both workers and the general public 
during construction, operation, and decommissioning of a wind energy project. Regarding 
occupational health and safety, the program shall identify all applicable federal and state 
occupational safety standards; establish safe work practices for each task (e.g., requirements for 
personal protective equipment and safety harnesses; Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration [OSHA] standard practices for safe use of explosives and blasting agents; and 
measures for reducing occupational electric and magnetic fields [EMF] exposures); establish fire 
safety evacuation procedures; and define safety performance standards (e.g., electrical system 
standards and lightning protection standards). The program shall include a training program to 
identify hazard training requirements for workers for each task and establish procedures for 
providing required training to all workers. Documentation of training and a mechanism for 
reporting serious accidents to appropriate agencies shall be established. 


e Regarding public health and safety, the health and safety program shall establish a safety zone or 
setback for wind turbine generators from residences and occupied buildings, roads, ROWs, and 
other public access areas that is sufficient to prevent accidents resulting from the operation of 
wind turbine generators. It shall identify requirements for temporary fencing around staging 
areas, storage yards, and excavations during construction or decommissioning activities. It shall 
also identify measures to be taken during the operation phase to limit public access to hazardous 
facilities (e.g., permanent fencing would be installed only around electrical substations, and 
turbine tower access doors would be locked). 


e Operators shall consult with local planning authorities regarding increased traffic during the 
construction phase, including an assessment of the number of vehicles per day, their size, and 
type. Specific issues of concern (e.g., location of school bus routes and stops) shall be identified 
and addressed in the traffic management plan. 


e If operation of the wind turbines is expected to cause significant adverse impacts to nearby 
residences and occupied buildings from shadow flicker, low-frequency sound, or EMF, site- 
specific recommendations for addressing these concerns shall be incorporated into the project 
design (e.g., establishing a sufficient setback from turbines). 


e The project shall be planned to minimize electromagnetic interference (EMI) (e.g., impacts to 
radar, microwave, television, and radio transmissions) and comply with Federal Communications 
Commission [FCC] regulations. Signal strength studies shall be conducted when proposed 
locations have the potential to impact transmissions. Potential interference with public safety 
communication systems (e.g., radio traffic related to emergency activities) shall be avoided. 
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The project shall be planned to comply with FAA regulations, including lighting regulations, and 
to avoid potential safety issues associated with proximity to airports, military bases or training 
areas, or landing strips. 


Operators shall develop a fire management strategy to implement measures to minimize the 
potential for a human-caused fire. 


Construction 


General 


All control and mitigation measures established for the project in the POD and the resource- 
specific management plans that are part of the POD shall be maintained and implemented 
throughout the construction phase, as appropriate. 


The area disturbed by construction and operation of a wind energy development project (i.e., 
footprint) shall be kept to a minimum. 


The number and size/length of roads, temporary fences, lay-down areas, and borrow areas shall 
be minimized. 


Topsoil from all excavations and construction activities shall be salvaged and reapplied during 
reclamation. 


All areas of disturbed soil shall be reclaimed using weed-free native grasses, forbs, and shrubs. 
Reclamation ‘activities shall be undertaken as early as possible on disturbed areas. 


All electrical collector lines shall be buried in a manner that minimizes additional surface 
disturbance (e.g., along roads or other paths of surface disturbance). Overhead lines may be used 
in cases where burial of lines would result in further habitat disturbance. 


Operators shall identify unstable slopes and local factors that can induce slope instability (such as 
groundwater conditions, precipitation, earthquake activities, slope angles, and the dip angles of 
geologic strata). Operators also shall avoid creating excessive slopes during excavation and 
blasting operations. Special construction techniques shall be used where applicable in areas of 
steep slopes, erodible soil, and stream channel crossings. 


Erosion controls that comply with county, state, and federal standards shall be applied. Practices 
such as jute netting, silt fences, and check dams shall be applied near disturbed areas. 


Wildlife 


Guy wires on permanent meteorological towers shall be avoided. 


In accordance with the habitat restoration plan, restoration shall be undertaken as soon as possible 
after completion of construction activities to reduce the amount of habitat converted at any one 
time and to speed up the recovery to natural habitats. 


All construction employees shall be instructed to avoid harassment and disturbance of wildlife, 
especially during reproductive (e.g., courtship and nesting) seasons. In addition, pets shall not be 
permitted on site during construction. 
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Visual Resources 


e Operators shall reduce visual impacts during construction by minimizing areas of surface 
disturbance, controlling erosion, using dust suppression techniques, and restoring exposed soils as 
closely as possible to their original contour and vegetation. 


Roads 


e Existing roads shall be used, but only if in safe and environmentally sound locations. If new roads 
are necessary, they shall be designed and constructed to the appropriate standard and be no higher 
than necessary to accommodate their intended functions (e.g., traffic volume and weight of 
vehicles). Excessive grades on roads, road embankments, ditches, and drainages shall be avoided, 
especially in areas with erodible soils. Special construction techniques shall be used, where 
applicable. Abandoned roads and roads that are no longer needed shall be recontoured and 
revegetated. 


e Access roads and on-site roads shall be surfaced with aggregate materials, wherever appropriate. 

e Access roads shall be located to follow natural contours and minimize side hill cuts. 

e Roads shall be located away from drainage bottoms and avoid wetlands, if practicable. 

e Roads shall be designed so that changes to surface water runoff are avoided and erosion is not 
initiated. 


e Access roads shall be located to minimize stream crossings. All structures crossing streams shall 
be located and constructed so that they do not decrease channel stability or increase water 
velocity. Operators shall obtain all applicable federal and state permits. 


e Existing drainage systems shall not be altered, especially in sensitive areas such as erodible soils 
or steep slopes. Potential soil erosion shall be controlled at culvert outlets with appropriate 
structures. Catch basins, roadway ditches, and culverts shall be cleaned and maintained regularly. 


Ground Transportation 


e Project personnel and contractors shall be instructed and required to adhere to speed limits 
commensurate with road types, traffic volumes, vehicle types, and site-specific conditions, to 
ensure safe and efficient traffic flow and to reduce wildlife collisions and disturbance and 
airborne dust. 


e Traffic shall be restricted to the roads developed for the project. Use of other unimproved roads 
shall be restricted to emergency situations. 


e Signs shall be placed along construction roads to identify speed limits, travel restrictions, and 
other standard traffic control information. To minimize impacts on local commuters, 
consideration shall be given to limiting construction vehicles traveling on public roadways during 
the morning and late afternoon commute time. 


Air Emissions 


e Dust abatement techniques shall be used on unpaved, unvegetated surfaces to minimize airborne 
dust. 


e Speed limits (e.g., 25 mph [40 km/h]) shall be posted and enforced to reduce airborne fugitive 
dust. 
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e Construction materials and stockpiled soils shall be covered if they are a source of fugitive dust. 


e Dust abatement techniques shall be used before and during surface clearing, excavation, or 
blasting activities. 


Excavation and Blasting Activities 


e Operators shall gain a clear understanding of the local hydrogeology. Areas of groundwater 
discharge and recharge and their potential relationships with surface water bodies shall be 
identified. 


e Operators shall avoid creating hydrologic conduits between two aquifers during foundation 
excavation and other activities. 


e Foundations and trenches shall be backfilled with originally excavated material as much as 
possible. Excess excavation materials shall be disposed of only in approved areas or, if suitable, 
stockpiled for use in reclamation activities. 


e Borrow material shall be obtained only from authorized and permitted sites. Existing sites shall 
be used in preference to new sites. 


e Explosives shall be used only within specified times and at specified distances from sensitive 
wildlife or streams and lakes, as established by the BLM or other federal and state agencies. 


Noise 
e Noisy construction activities (including blasting) shall be limited to the least noise-sensitive times 
of day (i.e., daytime only between 7 a.m. and 10 p.m.) and weekdays. 


e All equipment shall have sound-control devices no less effective than those provided on the 
original equipment. All construction equipment used shall be adequately muffled and maintained. 


e All stationary construction equipment (i.e., compressors and generators) shall be located as far as 
practicable from nearby residences. 


e If blasting or other noisy activities are required during the construction period, nearby residents 
shall be notified in advance. 


Cultural and Paleontological Resources 


e Unexpected discovery of cultural or paleontological resources during construction shall be 
brought to the attention of the responsible BLM authorized officer immediately. Work shall be 
halted in the vicinity of the find to avoid further disturbance to the resources while they are being 
evaluated and appropriate mitigation measures are being developed. 


Hazardous Materials and Waste Management 


e Secondary containment shall be provided for all on-site hazardous materials and waste storage, 
including fuel. In particular, fuel storage (for construction vehicles and equipment) shall be a 
temporary activity occurring only for as long as is needed to support construction activities. 


e Wastes shall be properly containerized and removed periodically for disposal at appropriate off- 
site permitted disposal facilities. 


e Inthe event of an accidental release to the environment, the operator shall document the event, 
including a root cause analysis, appropriate corrective actions taken, and a characterization of the 
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resulting environmental or health and safety impacts. Documentation of the event shall be 
provided to the BLM authorized officer and other federal and state agencies, as required. 


e Any wastewater generated in association with temporary, portable sanitary facilities shall be 
periodically removed by a licensed hauler and introduced into an existing municipal sewage 
treatment facility. Temporary, portable sanitary facilities provided for construction crews shall be 
adequate to support expected on-site personnel and shall be removed at completion of 
construction activities. 


Public Health and Safety 


e Temporary fencing shall be installed around staging areas, storage yards, and excavations during 
construction to limit public access. 


Operation 
General 


e All control and mitigation measures established for the project in the POD and the resource- 
specific management plans that are part of the POD shall be maintained and implemented 
throughout the operational phase, as appropriate. These control and mitigation measures shall be 
reviewed and revised, as needed, to address changing conditions or requirements at the site, 
throughout the operational phase. This adaptive management approach would help ensure that 
impacts from operations are kept to a minimum. 


e Inoperative turbines shall be repaired, replaced, or removed in a timely manner. Requirements to 
do so shall be incorporated into the due diligence provisions of the ROW authorization. Operators 
will be required to demonstrate due diligence in the repair, replacement, or removal of turbines; 
failure to do so could result in termination of the ROW authorization. 


Wildlife 


e Employees, contractors, and site visitors shall be instructed to avoid harassment and disturbance 
of wildlife, especially during reproductive (e.g., courtship and nesting) seasons. In addition, any 
pets shall be controlled to avoid harassment and disturbance of wildlife. 


e Observations of potential wildlife problems, including wildlife mortality, shall be reported to the 
BLM authorized officer immediately. 


Ground Transportation 


e Ongoing ground transportation planning shall be conducted to evaluate road use, minimize traffic 
volume, and ensure that roads are maintained adequately to minimize associated impacts. 


Monitoring Program 


e Site monitoring protocols defined in the POD shall be implemented. These will incorporate 
monitoring program observations and additional mitigation measures into standard operating 
procedures and BMPs to minimize future environmental impacts. 


e Results of monitoring program efforts shall be provided to the BLM authorized officer. 
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Public Health and Safety 
e Permanent fencing shall be installed and maintained around electrical substations, and turbine 
tower access doors shall be locked to limit public access. 


e In the event an installed wind energy development project results in EMI, the operator shall work 
with the owner of the impacted communications system to resolve the problem. Additional 
warning information may also need to be conveyed to aircraft with onboard radar systems so that 
echoes from wind turbines can be quickly recognized. 


Decommissioning 
General 


e Prior to the termination of the ROW authorization, a decommissioning plan shall be developed 
and approved by the BLM. The decommissioning plan shall include a site reclamation plan and 
monitoring program. 


e All management plans, BMPs, and stipulations developed for the construction phase shall be 
applied to similar activities during the decommissioning phase. 


e All turbines and ancillary structures shall be removed from the site. 


e Topsoil from all decommissioning activities shall be salvaged and reapplied during final 
reclamation. 


e All areas of disturbed soil shall be reclaimed using weed-free native shrubs, grasses, and forbs. 


e The vegetation cover, composition, and diversity shall be restored to values commensurate with 
the ecological setting. 
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Proposed RMP/Final EIS 


Appendix D 
Oil and Gas Stipulations (Excerpts from the 1993 Hollister Oil 
& Gas RMP Amendment and Final EIS) 


Management Guidance that Applies to all Alternatives (pg. 14) 


The following stipulations and conditions would apply to new leases issued in the resource area 
under all alternatives. These conditions would also be applied to new operations on existing 
leases as conditions of approval for Applications for Permit to Drill (APD) or geophysical 
exploration permits. 


1. Measures to Protect Threatened, Endangered, and Other Special Status 
Species 


A) BLM Standard Lease Stipulations (BLM Form 3100-11). 


These provisions require the operator to minimize impacts to biological resources, take 
reasonable measures required by the BLM to protect resources, conduct minor inventories or 
short term special studies, contact the BLM if threatened or endangered species are observed, 
and cease operations that would result in the destruction of threatened or endangered species. 
Reasonable measures are defined in 43 CFR 3101.1-2 as consistent with lease rights if, at a 
minimum, they do not require relocation of operations more than 200 meters, require siting 
of facilities off the lease, or prohibit surface disturbing operations more than 60 days in any 
lease year. 


B) Prior to authorization of any surface disturbing activity a review of existing ecological data 
would be conducted to determine if any threatened, endangered, or other special status 
species may exist on the proposed site. If this review indicates species of concern may occur 
on the site, then a site-specific field examination would be conducted during the appropriate 
season to determine if the species occupies the site. Field surveys would be conducted by 
qualified botanists following the standards established by the California Department of Fish 
and Game (2000) and the California Native Plant Society (revised from Nelson 1987, 
approved by CNPS Board on June 2, 2001, included in CNPS 2001). If species occur, then 
all surface disturbing activity would be moved up to 200 meters and/or prohibited for up to 
60 days in any lease year to avoid adverse impacts to the species. If movement of the site this 
distance or these seasonal restrictions were insufficient to avoid impacts, then additional 
mitigation measures would be develop din conjunction with consultations with the U.S. Fish 
& Wildlife Service per Section 7 of the Endangered Species Act. Similar procedures would 
also be used to avoid adverse impacts to state-listed species, with appropriate measures 
developed in concert with the California Department of Fish & Game regional managers. 


Guidelines for Assessing the Effects of Proposed Projects on Rare, Threatened, and Endangered Plants and Natural 
Communities, Department of Fish and Game, December 9, 1983, Revised May 8, 2000. 


CNPS Botanical Survey Guidelines, California Native Plant Society, December 9, 1983, Revised June 2, 2001. 
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Specialized habitats such as riparian areas, vernal pools, other wetlands, floodplains, native 
perennial grasses, saltbrush, and oak woodlands would be avoided by surface disturbing 
activities when practical and feasible alternatives exist. 


Measures included in the Panoche/Coalinga ACEC Plan (1987) to mitigate oil and gas 
exploration and development activities would be implemented in all areas within the resource 
area where potential or occupied habitat for these species occurs. These measures would also 
be applied to T&E plant habitat as appropriate. (These measures are included as Management 
Actions in Chapter 2 of this RMP/EIS under ACEC—A3 through ACEC—A27). 


A stipulation prohibiting surface occupancy within 4 mile of raptor nest sites during nesting 
and fledgling seasons would be placed on all leases that include known raptor nest sites. The 
seasonal prohibition could be waived if field examination indicated the nest site was not 
being used. 


. Measures to Protect Scenic Quality (Visual Resources) 


BLM Standard Lease Stipulations (BLM Form 3100-11). 


The operator is required to take reasonable measures to minimize impacts to visual 
resources. Reasonable measures are defined in 43 CFR 3101.1-2 to include, but not limited 
to, modification of design or siting of facilities, and relocation of proposed operations by up 
to 200 meters. 


. Measures to Protect Water Quality 


BLM Standard Lease Stipulations (BLM Form 3100-11). 


The operator is required to take reasonable measures to minimize impacts to land, air, and 
water resources. Such measures include, but are not limited to, specifications of interim and 
final reclamation measures. 


Standards and guidelines in the Surface Operating Standards for Oil and Gas Exploration and 
Development (RMRCC 1989) would be applied to all oil and gas exploration and 
development activities. These are interagency guidelines developed to provide design and 
construction techniques and other practices that would minimize surface disturbance, effects 
on other resources, and maintain reclamation on potential of lease sites. 


Proposed oil and gas development proposals (pad/access road construction, vegetation 
removal, etc.) on slopes that exceed 10%, within the selentum-bearing Moreno shale 
formation would require submission of designs prepared by a licensed professional engineer, 
incorporating adequate mitigation measures to preclude slope failure or off-site sediment 
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transport of sediments and detailing reclamation procedures that would result in successful 
restoration and revegetation of the site. 


4. Measures to Protect Cultural Resources 


A) BLM Standard Lease Stiplations (BLM Form 3100-11). 


The operator is required to minimize impacts to cultural resources, take reasonable measures 
required by the BLM to protect resources, conduct minor inventories or short term special 
studies, contact the BLM if objects of historic or scientific interest are observed, and cease 
operations that would result in destruction of historic objects. Reasonable measures are 
defined in 43 Code of Federal Regulations 3101.1-2 as consistent with lease rights if, at a 
minimum, they do not require relocation of operations more than 200 meters or require siting 
of facilities off the lease. 


B 


— 


A cultural resource inventory would be required prior to authorization of any surface 
disturbing activity. Proposed activities would be moved up to 200 meters to avoid adverse 
impacts to all potentially significant archaeological sites. For sites that could not be avoided, 
an appropriate data recovery plan would be developed in consultation with the State Historic 
Preservation Officer and the National Advisory Council on Historic Preservation. 
Implementation of the data recovery plan would be a condition of approval of the proposed 
activity. 


5. Measures to Protect Air Quality 


A) All oil and gas exploration and development activities that require off-road vehicle use or 
surface disturbance would be required to obtain an air quality emission permit or verification 
that such permits are not appropriate from the regional air quality control board. 


B) All oil and gas exploration and development activities resulting in surface disturbance or 
requiring the use of motorized vehicles would be required to suppress fugitive dust emissions 
from paved and unpaved surfaces in accordance with local APCD regulations. 


Selection of the Proposed Actions and Associated Mitigation 
Measures (pg. 22) 


All lands with potential for oil and gas development would be identified for leasing , with more 
than 65% of the resource area identified for leasing subject to standard terms and conditions 
only. Where stipulations were applied to leases, less restrictive measures would be carefully 
considered in lieu of stipulations. Less restrictive measures would not provide an appropriate 
level of protection for environmental resources. Wherever prudent and consistent with 
appropriate protection of environmental resources, information notices would be used in lieu of 
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lease stipulations. Information notices may be used to assure that potential bidders would be 
aware of special considerations that affect operations on prospective leases. 


The use of No Surface Occupancy (NSO) stipulations have been limited to relatively small areas 
where directional drilling could occur off-site without impacting similar resource values that the 
NSO is designed to protect. 


An Endangered Species Stipulation has been applied to endangered plant species habitat. The use 
of this stipulation clearly establishes that when protection of a listed species conflicts with 
exploration or development of the lease, then protection of the species shall prevail. Less 
restrictive measures did not provide this assurance. Development of new oil and gas fields in 
T&E animal species habitat would be limited to disturbance of 10% of the habitat within the 
lease area. This level of disturbance is compatible with maintenance of high-quality habitat for 
these species. BLM anticipates a continued cooperative effort between the oil and gas industry, 
the BLM, the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, and California Department of Fish & Game to 
develop and refine procedures that allow for continuation of oil and gas activities without 
jeopardizing the survival of these endangered species. 


Requirements that all lease activities on federal lands be permitted by the Regional Air Quality 
Control] Districts would assure that all practical and reasonable measures to resolve air quality 
degradation are being implemented. 


While the imposition of these Measures to protect elements of the environment from unnecessary 
and undue degradation could affect some individual oil and gas operators, it is not expected to 
have a significant impact on the overall level of domestic oil and gas exploration and 
development. 


Additional Mitigation Measures (pg. 25) 


A) Air modeling studies per the requirements of the Monterey Bay Unified Air Pollution 
Control District Rule 207 would be required before any emissions are allowed on leases 
in the Pinnacles National Monument. 


B) Destruction of potential T&E habitat would require acquisition and transfer to the BLM 
of comparable off-site habitat. If suitable lands are not available for purchase, 
establishment of trust funds for future purchase of mitigation lands could be made in lieu 
of land purchases. 


C) Exploratory drilling in T&E plant or animal habitat would be required to use self- 
contained units to eliminate the need for sumps and to minimize spillage. 


D) Development of new oil and gas fields in T&E animal species habitat would be limited to 
disturbance of 10% of the habitat within the lease area. 


E) Exploratory wells would be moved at least 200 meters from wildlife water sources. 
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F) Off-site mitigation would be required if development activities in newly discovered field 
results in loss of Santa Lucia deer herd habitat. 


G) Wherever practical and consistent with other objectives, abandonment procedures would 
attempt to restore native vegetation and natural appearing contours. 


H) Where site-specific evaluation indicates exploratory well sites would be valuable wildlife 
water resources, conditions would be applied requiring operators to provide the BLM 
with the option to develop unsuccessful wells for wildlife water. Priority for allocation of 
new water sources would be to enhance wildlife habitat. 


I) Site-specific conditions for well abandonment operations with T&E animal or plant 
habitat would give priority to maintaining and/or establishing habitat for these species. 


J) Within blunt-nosed leopard lizard and San Joaquin antelope ground squirrel habitat, road 
berms would be avoided during road maintenance and construction with burrows hand 
excavated to allow animals to escape prior to destruction of the berms. 


K) Wherever practical, access roads would be constructed on slopes not visible from the 
major road corridors. 


L) Except within the intensively developed areas of existing oil fields, all new facilities 
would be painted to blend in with the surrounding natural landscape. 


M) To prevent contamination of surface waters during flood events, oil sump construction 
and storage of oil in oil well cellars would not be permitted in floodplains. 


Monitoring (pg. 27) 


A) Table D-1 summarizes items to be monitored, impact thresholds which will trigger 
subsequent actions, and actions to be taken if thresholds are exceeded. 


B) Specifically the following will comprise BLM’s monitoring strategy. 
1) Monitoring will be conducted by BLM staff. 


2) Results will be conveyed to other concerned agencies when significant 
adverse impacts have occurred or, when significant adverse impacts are 
absent, a report would be submitted to the USFWS and the CA DFG 
upon request. 


3) All known populations of listed plant species will be visited annually 
and population size, area, vigor, and reproductive success will be 
measured or sampled following methods established by species experts 
and researchers. 
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4) All areas where surface disturbing activities have been authorized will 
be visited annually to assess if unexpected impacts are occurring. 


5) Oil fields under production will be visited twice annually to ensure 
unauthorized disturbances have not occurred. 


C) A moratorium would be placed on leasing within affected areas if the environmental 
assessment prompted by the monitoring plan indicates that unanticipated significant 
impacts could result from continuation of the leasing program. The moratorium would 
remain in effect until a new Environmental Impact Statement is completed. 
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Endangered Species Stipulation, Appendix E (1993) (pg. 185) 


All or part of the lands within the 273,724 acres of BLM managed lands and 588,197 acres of 
split estate are within the range of one or more of the taxa identified and/or endangered species 
listed in the 1993 O & G Amendment RMP/EIS. The BLM manager, through an environmental 
review process, and the USFWS, through an ESA Section 7 comprehensive biological opinion, 
have determined that the action is not likely to jeopardize the continued existence of T&E 
species or result in the destruction or adverse modification of T&E critical habitat. 


Therefore, prior to any surface disturbance activities, or even the use of vehicles off existing 
roads on a lease, BLM approval is required. This restriction also applies to geophysical activities 
for which a permit is required. The approval is contingent upon the results of site-specific 
inventories of the listed T&E species in the critical areas of concern. The lessee is hereby 
notified that the process is likely to take longer than the normal review process and that surface 
activity approval may be delayed. 


If no T&E species are found during the inventories, then no formal Section 7 consultation with 
the USFWS would be necessary and the action will be processed using the standard Onshore Oil 
and Gas Order Number | Approval of Operations (43 CRF Part 3160, W0-610-411H12-24 1A) 
procedures [48 FR 48916 as amended in 48 FR 56226 (1983) and proposed rule in 70 FR 43349, 
July 27, 2005]. However, the lessee is hereby notified that, if T&E species are found during the 
inventories, the surface disturbing activities may be prohibited on portions of, or even all of the 
lease, unless an alternative is available that meets all of the following criteria: (a) the proposed 
action 1s not likely to jeopardize the continued existence of the T&E species, (b) the proposed 
action is not likely to destroy or adversely modify critical habitat for the T&E species, and (c) the 
proposed actions are consistent with USFWS recovery plans and/or BLM resource management 
plans. This denial authority will also apply to directional drilling proposals which require federal 
approval to drill into the leased mineral estate from adjacent lands. 
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Appendix E 
Special Status Species Information 


1. PLANTS 


Adobe sanicle — Sanicula maritime 

Adobe sanicle is not Federally listed, but was listed as Rare under the California Endangered Species Act 
(CESA) in 1981. This member of the carrot family (Apiaceae) is found in wet to dry clay soils of coastal 
prairie and coastal sage scrub plant communities. Though there are historic records from San Francisco, 

its distribution is centered in the coastal hills of San Luis Obispo and Monterey counties and is known to 
occur in the Hollister Field Office (HFO) Central Coast Management Area. 


Antioch Dunes evening primrose — Oenothera deltoids, var. howelii 

Antioch Dunes evening primrose was listed as Endangered under the CESA in November 1978, 
Endangered under the Endangered Species Act (ESA) in August 1978, and has federally designated 
critical habitat.' This perennial herb is a member of the evening-primrose family (Onagraceae) and 
grows in loose sand and semi-stabilized dunes. It is located in a small area along the San Joaquin River 
near Antioch in Contra Costa County and is protected by the San Francisco Bay National Wildlife Refuge 
and Pacific Gas & Electric (PG&E). A reservoir of moving sand is essential to maintain the dynamic 
ecology of the dunes and it is degraded by fire control activities, off-highway vehicle (OHV) use, and 
invasion by exotic species. The most recent population trend for Antioch Dunes evening primrose is one 
of increase 


Beach layia — Layia carnosa 

Beach layia was listed as Endangered under the ESA in June 1992 and Endangered under the CESA in 
January 1990. It is a succulent annual herb and sunflower relative (Asteraceae) that occurs on semi- 
stabilized sand in sparse coastal dune scrub vegetation. This plant is known to occur on five dune 
systems along the California coastline: in northern Santa Barbara County, on the Monterey Peninsula, at 
Point Reyes in Marin County, and in two dune systems in Humboldt County. 


Threats include residential development, trampling, OHVs, and encroachment by non-native plants. The 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service (USFWS) completed a recovery plan for beach layia and six other 
coastal plants in 1998. 


Ben Lomond spineflower — Chorizanthe pugens, var. hartwegiana 

Ben Lomond spineflower was listed as Endangered under the ESA and is not listed under the CESA. It is 
a short-lived annual herb in the buckwheat family (Polygonaceae) found on sandy Zayante soils that are 
the basis for the Ben Lomond sandhill communities in the Santa Cruz Mountains. It is found in open 
areas within northern maritime chaparral and within the scattered ponderosa pines in the sand parklands. 
The best populations are found on ridgelines where underlying fossilized sand dollar beds inhibit the 
growth of all but herbaceous perennials and annuals. 


Seventeen populations occur within the area generally bounded by the communities of Ben Lomond, 
Glenwood, Scotts Valley, and Felton, with one outlying population occurring in the Bonny Doon area, 5 
miles west of Felton, and one population at Quail Hollow Ranch County Park. 


' "Critical habitat" is defined as the specific area occupied by a species that contains physical or biological features 
essential to the conservation of the species and that may require special management considerations or protection. 
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Historical and continuing threats to the Ben Lomond spineflower include the direct removal of habitat by 
sand quarrying and residential development. Alteration of habitat may also be occurring in the form of 
increased canopy density within the Ben Lomond sandhills as a result of fire suppression. 


Butterworth’s buckwheat — Eriogonum butterworthianum 

Butterworth’s buckwheat was listed Rare under the CESA in 1979 and is not listed under the ESA. It isa 
woody perennial herb in the buckwheat family (Po/lygonaceae) and resides in dry sandstone outcrops and 
crevices within chaparral or mixed evergreen forests in the Santa Lucia Mountains near the headwaters of 
the Arroyo Seco River in Monterey County. The four known occurrences of this species are on United 
States Forest Service (USFS) land. 


Cattle have continued to graze throughout the habitat, without apparent damage to Butterworth's 
buckwheat populations. Little information is available on the ecology or population biology of this 
species. Updated surveys and a management plan are needed. There is a lack of information regarding 
the trend of this species, but it may be one of stability due to lack of significant threats. 


California jewelflower — Caulanthus californicus 

California jewelflower was listed as Endangered under the CESA in January, 1987 and Endangered under 
the ESA on July 19, 1990. This annual herb was once found over much of the southern San Joaquin 
Valley floor. Experimental reintroductions have occurred in Kern, Santa Barbara, and Tulare counties, 
but all have failed. Taylor (Fremontia 16(1):18-19 (1988) provides a species account. 


California jewelflower is known to occur on Hollister Field Office San Joaquin Management Area — 
Southern Section lands in the Kreyenhagen Hills region of western Fresno County. Agricultural 
conversion of suitable habitat resulted in a loss of suitable habitat and greatly restricted its known range. 


California seablite — Suaeda californica 

California seablite was listed as Endangered under the ESA on July 19, 1990 and is not listed under the 
CESA. It is an evergreen shrub restricted to the upper intertidal zone of a coastal salt marsh along the 
perimeter of a bay. The only known extant plants are discontinuously distributed in a narrow intertidal 
band around Morro Bay in San Luis Obispo County, California. 


The foreseeable threat with the greatest impact is habitat degradation/loss; other threats include anything 
that alters the topographic gradient or hydrologic conditions of the marsh, including increased 
sedimentation of the Bay, dredging projects, bluff erosion, and recreation. The plant's restricted range 
and limited number of individuals also threaten it with extinction due to random events. 


Coastal dunes milkvetch — Astragalus tener, var. titi 

Coastal dunes milkvetch was listed as Endangered under the ESA in June 1998 and Endangered under the 
CESA in 1982. It is an annual plant in the pea family (Fabaceae), grown in moist depressions on clay 
soils in coastal terrace grasslands and in coastal strand vegetation on sand dunes. Only one population, on 
the Monterey Peninsula, has been located in recent years, and numbers fluctuate greatly from year to year 
in response to local rainfall and competition with native and non-native species. The population is 
bisected by a road and is subject to golfing and equestrian activities, some of which are detrimental to the 
milkvetch. 


Contra Costa goldfields — Lasthenia conjugens 

Contra Costa goldfields was listed as Endangered under the ESA on June 18, 1997 and has Federally 
designated critical habitat. It is not listed under the CESA. Habitat for Contra Costa goldfields is limited 
to vernal pools. This annual herb was once scattered and frequent in vernal pool habitat throughout 
central California, but has become greatly reduced with the decline in available habitat. Contra Costa 
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goldfields is known to occur on vernally wet sites and vernal pools in the Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM) Hollister Field Office Central Coast Management Area on former Fort Ord. 


Contra Costa wallflower — Erysimum capitatum, ssp. angustatum 

Contra Costa wallflower was listed as Endangered under the ESA in April 1978, Endangered under the 
CESA in 1978, and has Federally designated critical habitat. This member of the mustard family 
(Brassicaceae) is a herbaceous biennial herb whose distinctive habitat consists of stabilized interior sand 
dunes that currently are densely covered with herbs, grasses, and shrubs. Only two populations remain, 
both at the 70-acre Antioch Dunes along the San Joaquin River, near Antioch in Contra Costa County. 
The area is mainly protected by the USFWS at Antioch Dunes National Wildlife Refuge and by PG&E on 
its adjoining property. 


Sand mining, industrial development, discing for fire control, and OHV activities have left this wallflower 
on the verge of extinction. A recovery plan for this species and two other species endemic to the Antioch 
Dunes, prepared by the USFWS, calls for enhancement of existing populations of Contra Costa 
wallflower and establishment of new populations within its historic range. PG&E designed and paid for 
enhancement at the Antioch Dunes, which was conducted by the USFWS. The USFWS is currently 
preparing a management plan for the Antioch Dunes, with the goal of increasing the viability of Contra 
Costa wallflower. 


Coyote ceanothus — Ceanothus ferrisiae 

Coyote ceanothus was listed as Endangered under the ESA in February 1995 and 1s not listed under the 
CESA. It is an erect evergreen shrub of the buckthorn family (Rhamnaceae) known from only four 
locations on dry slopes in serpentine chaparral and valley and foothill grassland below 1,000 feet within 
the Mt. Hamilton Range in Santa Clara County. The existing populations are threatened by residential 
and recreational development, unauthorized dumping, landfill activities, lack of natural recruitment, the 
expansion of the Anderson Reservoir spillway, altered fire regimes and grazing. There is some evidence 
that coyote ceanothus seeds require fire for germination, however, this has not been established. 


Delta button celery — Eryngium racemosum 

Delta button celery was listed as Endangered under the CESA in 1981 and is not listed under the ESA. A 
member of the carrot family (Apiaceae), it is an herbaceous plant that occurs on clay soils on sparsely 
vegetated margins of seasonally flooded floodplains and swales. Periodic flooding maintains the species' 
habitat through sustenance of seasonal wetlands and reduction of competition due to scouring. This 
species' remaining occurrences are in Merced County along the historical floodplain of the San Joaquin 
River. Friant Dam on the San Joaquin River and an extensive levee system has greatly reduced the 
frequency and intensity of flooding of Delta button-celery's floodplain habitat. 


Population locations and population characteristics differ in dry and wet years. In dry years, many 
populations occur only as annual plants. A strong population of plants that were perennial during the 
drought disappeared during wet years. Successful conservation of the species will require protection and 
maintenance of habitat with a variety of hydrological regimes. 


Dudley’s lousewort — Pedicularis dudleyi 

Dudley’s lousewort was listed as Rare under the CESA in 1979 and is not listed under the ESA. This 
perennial herb is a member of the figwort family (Scrophulariaceae) that grows under shaded conditions 
in the coastal redwood and mixed evergreen forest communities of San Luis Obispo, Monterey, Santa 
Cruz, and San Mateo counties. 
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Fountain thistle — Cirsium fontinale, var. fontinale 

Fountain thistle was listed as Endangered under the ESA in February 1995 and Endangered under the 
CESA in July 1979. It is an herbaceous perennial member of the sunflower family (Asteraceae) that 
occurs only in the extremely restricted serpentine seeps of the Crystal Springs region, San Mateo County, 
Trail construction would threaten the plants through direct destruction of the habitat or through 
modification of hydrologic regimes. Fountain thistle is dependent upon seeps and springs to provide 
abundant soil moisture, such that any disruption in the flow of water (such as that caused by road, trail, or 
drain construction) would threaten the plants. 


The California Department of Fish and Game (CDFG), in cooperation with the USFWS, conducted a 
recovery workshop addressing this species in April 1997, and as a result of recommendations made at that 
meeting, the California Department of Transportation (CALTRANS) and San Francisco Water District 
(SFWD) have initiated pampas grass control programs to try to prevent further degradation of populations 
on their property. These eradication efforts will need to continue. Management and recovery actions for 
the species have been addressed in the USFWS's Recovery Plan for Serpentine Soil Species of the San 
Francisco Bay Area, finalized in 1998. 


Gowen cypress — Cupressus goveniana, ssp. goveniana 

Gowen cypress was listed as Threatened under the ESA and is not listed under the CESA. It is an 
evergreen tree that occurs in only two areas of Monterey County, California: Huckleberry Hill, and 
between San Jose Creek and Gibson Creek. In some areas Gowen cypress is associated with closed-cone 
coniferous woodlands and closed-cone pine-cypress forests. It is a fire-adapted, fire-dependent species, 
though fire at the wrong time in the species life cycle could wipe it out. It is confined to poorly drained, 
acidic, podzolic soils, usually on exposed sites and grows best on the coast. 


Gowen cypress seedlings are susceptible to damping-off fungi and highly susceptible to coryneum canker, 
which can kill trees. Grazing and trampling by livestock are detrimental to seedlings; fire followed by 
intensive grazing could eliminate a cypress grove. 


Hickman’s cinquefoil (Hickman’s Potentilla) — Potentilla hickmanii 

Hickman’s cinquefoil was listed as Endangered under the ESA in 1998 and Endangered under the CESA 
in 1979. This herbaceous perennial member of the rose family (Rosaceae) is found in seepage areas and 
other wet sites in coastal prairies or open forested areas along the central coast. Potentilla hickmanii is 
currently known from only one location, on the western Monterey Peninsula, in a meadow opening within 
Monterey pine forest. 


This species is threatened by the following: alteration, destruction, and fragmentation of habitat; 
recreational activities; highway widening; competition with non-native species; and alteration of natural 
fire cycles. It is also threatened with stochastic extinction due to the small numbers of populations and 
individuals. 


Large-flowered fiddleneck — Amsinckia grandiflora 

Large-flowered fiddleneck was listed as Endangered under the ESA in May 1985 and has Federally 
designated critical habitat. It was also listed as Endangered under the CESA in April 1982. It is a hairy 
annual herb in the borage family (Boraginaceae) whose main habitat is now grazing land. The primary 
current threat is believed to be competition from non-native, annual grasses; other threats include 
stochastic extinction due to small numbers of populations, and fluctuations in numbers due to predation 
by rodents. 


At present, only three natural populations are known. These all occur in the Altamont Hills of the Diablo 
Range. All of the populations, both native and experimental, have experienced dramatic declines in the 
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last three years and in April 2000 the Department of Energy entered into an agreement with the USFWS 
that designated 160 acres within the Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory (LLNL) Site 300 as the 
Amsinckia grandiflora Reserve to provide for the survival and recovery of the species. 


Marin western flax (Marin dwarf flax) — Hesperolinon congestum 

Marin western flax was listed as Threatened under the ESA in February 1995 and Threatened under the 
CESA in 1992. This annual plant in the flax family (Linaceae) is found on serpentine ridges covered with 
bunchgrass from Marin County to San Mateo County and in a serpentine chaparral association in Marin 
County. There are now 20 known existing occurrences. Residential development and road and freeway 
construction have eliminated five of the historically known populations of Marin western flax. 


Threats to Marin western flax include residential and recreational development, foot traffic, and 
competition with non-native species. Serpentine outcrops in the San Francisco Bay area are limited; 20 
percent of those outcrops have already been eliminated as plant habitat because of development. The 
pressure to build more houses, roads, and other facilities for humans is great. Serpentine habitats also 
have been fragmented by the construction of roads. Habitat fragmentation increases the risks of 
extinction due to chance events such as fire, flood, landslide, pest or disease outbreaks, severe drought, or 
other natural or human-caused disaster. 


Mason’s lilaeopsis — Lilaeopsis masonii 

Mason’s lilaeopsis was listed as Rare under the CESA in 1979 and is not listed under the ESA. It isa 
perennial plant in the carrot family (Apiaceae) that is semi-aquatic and is usually found on saturated clay 
soils that are regularly inundated by waves and tidal action. Its known distribution extends from the 
margins of the Napa River in Napa County, east to the channels and sloughs of the Sacramento-San 
Joaquin Delta in Contra Costa, Solano, Sacramento, Yolo, and San Joaquin counties. 


Continuing threats include levee maintenance and construction, widening of Delta channels for water 
transport, dredging and dumping of spoils, recreation, erosion, and, potentially, changes in water quality 
in the delta. 


Mexican flannel bush — Fremontodendron mexicanum 

Mexican flannel bush was listed as Endangered under the ESA in February 1998 and Rare under the 
CESA in 1982. It is a tree-like shrub member of the cacao family (Sterculiaceae), currently restricted to 
the chaparral and cypress woodland plant community in Cedar Canyon on Otay Mesa in San Diego 
County, where it grows in the canyon bottoms. 


The habitat of Mexican flannelbush is subject to human-caused fires, which may occur too frequently to 
permit regrowth and reproduction of this chaparral species should the areas supporting the plants be 
burned. Occurrences of Mexican flannelbush are owned by BLM and private landowners. 


Marsh sandwort — Arenaria paludicola 

Marsh sandwort was listed as Endangered under the ESA on 1993 and as Endangered under the CESA in 
1990. It is a perennial herb in the pink family (Caryophyllaceae) that occurs in swamps, freshwater 
marshes, and other wet areas in widely disjunct localities in California and Washington. Today, the 
distribution of this species is limited to two locations in San Luis Obispo County on the Nipomo Mesa, 
and one recently discovered population in Mendocino County. Encroachment of non-native eucalyptus 
trees and drilling of water wells in the immediate watershed of Black Lake Canyon are serious threats to 
the continued existence of this species. The population in Mendocino County is in a fairly inaccessible 
location in Inglenook Fen. 
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The Land Conservancy of San Luis Obispo County has acquired 2 acres in Black Lake Canyon, which 
include the existing marsh sandwort site and one of the previously occupied marsh sandwort sites; the 
Land Conservancy has prepared a management plan for the canyon that addresses marsh sandwort. 
Protection measures for marsh sandwort are included in the USFWS's Recovery Plan for Marsh Sandwort 
(Arenaria paludicola) and Gambel's watercress (Rorippa gambellii), completed in 1999. 


Menzies’ wallflower — Erysimum menziesii, ssp. menziesii 

Menzies’ wallflower was listed as Endangered under the ESA on June 22, 1992 and as Endangered under 
the CESA in September 1984. Menzies’ wallflower is a biennial or perennial herb member of the 
mustard family (Brassicaceae) found on partially stabilized sand dunes. USFWS recognizes three 
subspecies of Menzies’ wallflower: Menzies’ (Erysimum menziesii, ssp. menziesii), Humboldt Bay 
wallflower (Erysimum menziesii, ssp. eurekense), and Yadon's wallflower (Erysimum menziesii, ssp. 
yadonii). The entire distribution is restricted to three coastal dune systems in Humboldt, Mendocino, and 
Monterey counties. 


Urbanization and industrialization of California's coast have eliminated many dune communities, and few 
undisturbed dune regions remain. Most of the remaining populations on the Humboldt County and 
Mendocino County coastline are threatened by invasive, non-native species such as ice plant and 
European beach grass. 


Metcalf Canyon jewelflower — Streptanthus albidus, ssp. albidus 

Metcalf Canyon jewelflower was listed as Endangered under the ESA in February 1995 and is not listed 
under the CESA. It is an annual herb of the mustard family (Brassicaceae) that only grows on serpentine 
outcrops with little soil development. It can be locally abundant but its range is limited, extending less 
than 20 miles from San Jose south to Anderson Lake, which lies northeast of Morgan Hill. Furthermore, 
the serpentine outcrops on which Metcalf Canyon jewelflower grows are patchily distributed and 
comprise only a small percentage of the area within its range. It is threatened by trash dumping, 
residential development, and off-road vehicles. 


Monterey clover — Trifolium trichocalyx 

Monterey clover was listed as Endangered under the ESA in 1998 and as Endangered under the CESA in 
1979. This herbaceous annual member of the pea family (Fabaceae) has an extremely limited 
distribution confined to a small portion of the Monterey Peninsula in the Bishop pine/Monterey 
pine/pygmy cypress plant community. Nutrient-poor ancient podzol-like soils in this habitat are poorly 
drained and underlain with hardpan. This species appears in large numbers only after fire burns through 
its habitat removing the vegetative cover; in the absence of fire, or a reasonable habitat disturbance 
alternative, this species could become extirpated and potentially rendered extinct. 


Monterey Spineflower — Chorizanthe pungens, var. pungens 

Monterey spineflower was listed under the ESA as Threatened on February 4, 1994 and has Federally 
designated critical habitat. It is not listed under the CESA. The recovery plan is titled Myrtle's Silverspot 
Butterfly/Seven Plants. 


Monterey spineflower occurs in sandy soils of grasslands, dunes, and maritime chaparral from the 
Monterey Peninsula to Santa Cruz County. It occurs along roadsides, in firebreaks, and in other disturbed 
sites. In oak woodland, chaparral, and shrub-scrub communities, the plants occur in sandy openings 
between shrubs. In older stands with a high cover of shrubs, the plant is restricted to roadside and 
firebreaks that bisect these communities. This species is known to occur on BLM Hollister Field Office 
Central Coast Management Area on former Fort Ord. 
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This species is threatened by the following: reduction in habitat and fragmentation due to development 
and recreational use; dune stabilization due to non-native species introduction; human and equestrian use 
of habitat and trampling; and road development. This species has been extirpated from locations in the 
Salinas Valley. 


Mt. Diablo bird’s-beak — Cordylanthus nidularius 

Mount Diablo bird's-beak was listed as Rare under the CESA in February 1978 and is not listed under the 
ESA. It is an annual member of the figwort family (Scrophulariaceae) that grows in serpentine chaparral. 
The entire global distribution of this unusual bird's-beak consists of one occurrence on the northeast slope 
of Mount Diablo in Contra Costa County, within Mount Diablo State Park. This population is stable, 
although it appears to require some disturbance, such as fire. 


Pacific Grove clover — Trifolium polyodon 

Pacific Grove clover was listed as Rare under the CESA in February 1979 and is not listed under the 
ESA. It is an annual herb in the pea family (Fabaceae) and occurs in moist grassland areas in the vicinity 
of the Monterey Peninsula. Competition by weedy native and non-native plants are the main threats. 


Pallid manzanita (Alameda manzanita) — Arctostaphylos pallida 

Pallid manzanita was listed as Threatened under the ESA in April 1998 and as Endangered under the 
CESA in 1979. A member of the heath family (Ericaceae) and the manzanita chaparral community, it is 
an evergreen shrub that occurs on east or south facing slopes in pure stands on somewhat sterile mineral 
soils. It is found primarily at the Sobrante Ridge Preserve and Huckleberry Preserve in Contra Costa and 
Alameda counties. This plant's habitat has been lost primarily to residential development, and 
approximately 13 occurrences remain. However, all but three populations on East Bay Regional Parks 
District (EBRPD) lands are so isolated and small that their long-term viability is questionable. 


Significant threats to the species include removal of the plants during construction of fuel breaks and the 
lack of a natural fire regime; additional threats are shading and competition from native and alien plants. 
To a lesser extent, the species is threatened by fungal infection, herbicide spraying, hybridization, and the 
ongoing effects of habitat loss and fragmentation. 


Palmate-bracted bird’s-beak — Cordylanthus palmatus 

Palmate-bracted bird’s-beak was listed as Endangered under the ESA on July 1986 and as Endangered 
under the CESA in May 1984. It is an annual herb in the figwort family (Scrophulariaceae) confined to 
saline-alkaline soils and a component of alkali sink scrub vegetation in relatively undisturbed, seasonally 
flooded lowlands in the Central and Livermore valleys. 


The rarity of saline-alkali soils with natural vegetation makes the intensive agricultural and urban 
development within the species' range the main threat. 


Point Reyes meadowflower (Point Reyes meadowfloam) — Limnanthes douglasii, ssp. sulphurea 
Point Reyes meadowflower was listed as Endangered under the CESA in 1982 and is not listed under the 
ESA. This herbaceous annual is a member of the false mermaid family (Limnanthaceae) that occurs 
primarily in vernally moist depressions in open, rolling coastal prairies and meadows. There are 13 
occurrences of this species known; 12 of these are within the Point Reyes National Seashore in Marin 
County, and the other is on private property near Pescadero in San Mateo County. Plant numbers 
fluctuate widely year to year, and so a general trend is difficult to discern. 


Presidio clarkia — Clarkia franciscana 
Presidio clarkia was listed as Endangered under the ESA on February 3, 1995 and as Endangered under 
the CESA in November 1978. It is an herbaceous annual member of the evening primrose family 
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(Onagraceae) that occurs on serpentine soils within the coastal prairie grassland community at San 
Francisco's Presidio and in the Oakland Hills of Alameda County. 


The Presidio populations are threatened by habitat degradation. Pedestrian and mountain bicycle traffic 
on and near trails threatens the habitat. The species is also threatened by road maintenance (mowing) at 
the Presidio. 


Presidio manzanita — Arctostaphylos hookeri, ssp. ravenii 

Presidio manzanita was listed as Endangered under the ESA on October 26, 1979 and as Endangered 
under the CESA in November 1978. It is an evergreen shrub member of the heath family (Ericaceae) that 
grows on shallow, rocky serpentine soils in open areas with some exposure to fog within the Presidio of 
San Francisco. This taxon has been reduced to a single wild plant plus some clones, which are managed 
by the National Park Service (NPS). The single wild plant was found in the winter of 1997-98 with a 
fungal pathogen resulting in approximately 10 percent dieback of branches; as of August 1998, vigorous 
regrowth had covered over most of the dieback. The plants are protected by fencing and are measured 
and weeded each year. 


Purple amole — Chlorogalum purpureum, var. purpureum 

Purple amole was listed as threatened under the ESA, has Federally designated critical habitat, and is not 
listed under the CESA. It is a perennial in the lily family (Liliaceae) with fragmented distribution along 
the eastern base of the Santa Lucia Mountains of southern Monterey and northern San Luis Obispo 
counties. This species occurs on thin, rocky to gravelly clay soils of open sites in oak savanna, 
grasslands, and occasionally chaparral. 


Primary threats at Fort Hunter Liggett include loss of plants, habitat alteration, and further fragmentation, 
all caused by military training activities. Other potential threats include human-caused fires during the 
late flowering and fruiting season and unauthorized cattle grazing. At Camp Roberts, military training 
poses a lesser threat, but some sheep grazing may cause trampling. Feral pig activities and competition 
from noxious weeds pose additional threats in both areas. 


Robust spineflower — Chorizanthe robusta, var. robusta 

Robust spineflower was listed under the ESA as Threatened on February 4, 1994, has Federally 
designated critical habitat, and is not listed under the CESA. It occurs in sandy soils of grasslands, dunes, 
and maritime chaparral along the coast and near-coastal areas in Santa Cruz County, and from the Point 
Reyes National Seashore in Marin County, California. This species is known to occur on the BLM 
Hollister Field Office Central Coast Management Area on former Fort Ord. 


Robust spineflower is threatened by urban development, recreational activities, and competition with non- 
native vegetation. In addition, some of the populations contain very low numbers of individuals, which 
put them at great risk of extinction due to random naturally occurring (stochastic) events. 


Rock sanicle — Sanicula saxatilis 

Rock sanicle was listed as Rare under the CESA in 1982 and is not listed under the ESA. It is a perennial 
herb in the carrot family (Apiaceae) found on rocky soil, rock outcrops, and talus slopes, usually within 
the chaparral plant community. 


About 10 occurrences of rock sanicle are known. In Contra Costa County, this species occurs on the main 
and north peaks in Mount Diablo State Park. Several populations along trails there appear stable and 
receive few impacts from hikers. In Santa Clara County, rock sanicle is known from the vicinity of 
Mount Hamilton, on privately owned land or on property of the University of California's Lick 
Observatory, and in remote areas that receive few impacts. 
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San Benito evening primrose — Camissonia benitensis 

San Benito evening primrose was listed as Threatened under the ESA, and is not listed under the CESA. 
It is a villous annual herb of the family Onagraceae found only on serpentine alluvial terraces in the San 
Benito Mountain/Clear Creek region. It grows in loose alluvial soil in openings in chaparral, under the 
sparse understory of the odd San Benito forest, or in relatively barren deposits of alluvial gravel. 


The limited range of this species is subject to gravel mining and disturbance by off-road vehicles (ORVs) 
and associated use. Mining currently threatens the San Benito evening primrose. Recent designation of 
the Clear Creek Area of Critical Environmental Concern by the BLM will help to protect major 
populations of C. benitensis on public land. 


San Bruno Mountain manzanita — Arctostaphylos imbricata 

San Bruno Mountain manzanita was listed as Endangered under the CESA in 1982 and is not listed under 
the ESA. It is a low evergreen shrub of the heath family (Ericaceae) that forms dense, mat-like colonies 
on shallow soils derived from Franciscan sandstone, greywacke, or shale. San Bruno Mountain 
manzanita is known only from the summit of San Bruno Mountain in San Mateo County. 


A fungal pathogen infected the plants beginning in about 1997 and caused significant dieback or loss of 
entire plants. Since then, recovery has been generally good, although some management such as 
controlled burning may benefit the species. 


San Francisco lessingia — Lessingia germanorum 

San Francisco lessingia was listed as Endangered under the ESA on June 19, 1997 and as Endangered 
under the CESA in January 1990. A member of the sunflower family (Asteraceae), it is an annual herb 
that occurs in remnant areas of coastal dune scrub habitat on the San Francisco Peninsula. It appears to 
require open sandy soils that are relatively free of competing plants. 


Damage to lessingia habitat has occurred in the past from trampling by hikers, bikers, and joggers. Ice 
plant is a direct threat to San Francisco lessingia. In addition, pampas grass is encroaching on lessingia 
habitat on San Bruno Mountain. 


San Francisco popcorn-flower — Plagiobothrys diffusus 

San Bruno Mountain manzanita was listed as Endangered under the CESA in 1979 and is not listed under 
the ESA. It is an herbaceous annual member of the borage family (Boraginaceae) found in coastal prairie 
and vernal pool habitat. It is known from a historic location on the Presidio of San Francisco and from 
several occurrences in Santa Cruz County and one in northwest San Benito County. The type-locality 
near Mountain Lake in San Francisco has been altered by landscaping with trees and shrubs and 
introduced annual grasses, and the popcorn-flower may be extirpated from that site. 


This species is vulnerable to disturbance by recreational activities such as horseback riding and biking as 
well as development. 


San Mateo thornmint — Acanthomintha obovata, ssp. duttonii (Acanthomintha duttonii) 

San Mateo thornmint was listed as Endangered under the ESA on September 18, 1985 and as Endangered 
under the CESA July 1979. It is an aromatic annual herb of the mint family (Lamiaceae) restricted to 
serpentine soils of chaparral and valley and foothill grasslands in San Mateo County. The species 
occupies slopes and flats with deep, heavy clay soil inclusions. The only remaining large population, in 
Edgewood County Park, is a remnant of a more extensive population damaged by motor vehicle use. 
Edgewood County Park also contains a small subpopulation. There is an introduced population at Pulgas 
Ridge. 
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San Mateo thornmint 1s seriously threatened by urbanization, which extirpated two populations. Road 
construction may have destroyed a third. The extant populations are threatened by development, off-road 
vehicles and vandalism. 


San Mateo woolly sunflower — Eriophyllum latilobum 

San Mateo woolly sunflower was listed as Endangered under the ESA on February 3, 1995 and as 
Endangered under the CESA in June 1992. It is a short-lived herbaceous perennial in the sunflower 
family (Asteraceae) that occurs in openings in live oak woodland. San Mateo woolly sunflower is a 
highly restricted endemic whose distribution is limited to several hundred individuals in less than a dozen 
scattered subpopulations in the Crystal Springs area of San Mateo County. 


This species is threatened by many factors. Dumping of garden debris and downhill seepage of pesticides 
from homeowners living above the population may have a negative impact. The plant also is threatened 
by competition with non-native plants. The steep slopes along Crystal Springs Road provide a very 
unstable habitat for San Mateo woolly sunflower. The slopes are subject to erosion and soil slippage. 
After soil slippage occurs, road maintenance crews remove the slumped soil, which may contain mature 
individuals, seedlings, and/or seeds. The road cut is then reshaped, which may damage plants remaining 
on the banks. 


Management and recovery actions for the species have been addressed in the USFWS's Recovery Plan for 
Serpentine Soil Species of the San Francisco Bay Area, finalized in 1998. 


Sand (Monterey) Gilia — Gilia tenuiflora, ssp. arenaria 
Sand Gilia was listed as Endangered under the ESA on June 22, 1992 and as Threatened under the CESA 
in January 1987. The recovery plan is titled Myrtle's Silverspot Butterfly/Seven Plants. 


This member of the phlox family (Polemoniaceae) is an annual herb narrowly endemic to isolated 
occurrences within wind-sheltered, sparsely vegetated portions of maritime chaparral and coastal dunes 
on the southerly Monterey Bay and Monterey Peninsula in Monterey County. The subspecies typically 
grows within coastal dune scrub or Flandrian dune habitat. The Monterey Peninsula populations range 
from Point Pinos to Point Joe. It is known to occur on the BLM Hollister Field Office Central Coast 
Management Area on former Fort Ord. 


The imminent threat facing this species and its associated habitats is the ongoing and threatened 
destruction and adverse modification of these dune systems by commercial and residential development, 
off-road vehicle use, trampling by hikers and equestrians, sand mining, and disposal of dredged material 
from adjacent bays and waterways. In addition, stochastic events, which commonly adversely affect 
small isolated populations, may result in the extirpation of some populations of these species. 


Santa Clara Valley dudleya — Dudleya setchellii 

Santa Clara Valley dudleya was listed as Endangered under the ESA on February 3, 1995 and is not listed 
under the CESA though the CDFG considers it to be "very threatened." It is a low-growing perennial of 
the stonecrop family (Crassulaceae) that is restricted to rocky outcrops within serpentine grasslands in 
Santa Clara County. It is found only in the Coyote Valley area, from San Jose south about 20 miles to 
San Martin, at elevations of 300 to 900 feet. 


Santa Clara dudleya always has been restricted to the Coyote Valley area of Santa Clara County. 
Populations are subject to various levels of threat from development, unauthorized dumping, and off-road 
vehicle use. The species is also vulnerable because of the horticultural appeal of succulents and the slow 
growth of the plants. The remaining plants are usually not spectacular in flower but may nonetheless 
appeal to collectors because of their rarity. 
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Santa Cruz cypress — Cupressus abramsiana 

Santa Cruz cypress was listed as Endangered under the ESA on 1987 and as Endangered under the CESA 
in 1979. A member of the cypress family (Cupressaceae), it is a coniferous tree that grows on old marine 
sandstones or granitic soils in chaparral and closed-cone pine forest communities. This cypress is 
restricted to a localized area within the Santa Cruz Mountains near Bonny Doon and Eagle Rock in Santa 
Cruz County. It also occurs at Butano Ridge in San Mateo County. Its distribution suggests that Santa 
Cruz cypress is a relict species, representing a type of vegetation widespread during glacial times but now 
confined to scattered sites. 


Threats to the populations include competition with non-native species such as broom and pampas grass 
and the lack of fires to enable reproduction. USFWS released a recovery plan for Santa Cruz cypress in 
1998. 


Santa Cruz tarplant — Holocarpha macradenia 

Santa Cruz tarplant was listed as Threatened under the ESA in 1998 and as Endangered under the CESA 
in 1979. It is an annual herb in the sunflower family (Asteraceae) that occurs in clay soils in grasslands 
and competes poorly with introduced annual grasses. The species is now limited to 12 natural 
occurrences in Santa Cruz and Monterey counties. 


Management actions such as mowing, raking, hoeing techniques, and fall controlled burns have resulted 
in increases in the number of tarplants at managed sites. 


Santa Cruz (Ben Lomond) wallflower — Erysimum teretifolium 

Santa Cruz wallflower was listed as Endangered under the ESA on 1994 and as Endangered under the 
CESA in 1981. A member of the mustard family (Brassicaceae), it is an herbaceous short-lived perennial 
restricted to inland ponderosa pine sandhills near Felton, Ben Lomond, and Bonny Doon in Santa Cruz 
County. The habitat, which contains a combination of deep, coarse, and poorly developed dry soils in a 
relatively humid coastal climate, is rare in California. Distribution of this species is highly correlated 
with deep sands, which are valuable for mining. 


Santa Lucia mint — Pogogyne clareana 

Santa Lucia mint was listed as Endangered under the CESA in 1979 and is not listed under the ESA. It is 
an herbaceous annual member of the mint family (Lamiaceae) known only from the tributaries of the 
Nacimiento River on the Hunter-Liggett Military Reservation in Monterey County. It grows in moist, 
sandy soil in riparian habitats. 


All occurrences on Army land may be vulnerable to livestock grazing, feral pigs, military activities, road 
maintenance, too frequent fires, trampling, and OHVs, although all known sites seemed to be doing well 
as of 1998. 


Scott’s Valley polygonum (Hickman’s knotweed) — Polygonum hickmanii 

Scott’s Valley polygonum was listed as Endangered under the ESA and CESA, and has Federally 
designated critical habitat. It is a taprooted annual in the buckwheat family (Polygonaceae) that occurs 
on gently sloping to nearly level fine-textured shallow soils over outcrops of Santa Cruz mudstone and 
Purisima sandstone, at the northern end of Scotts Valley. 


Threats to this species include: the present or threatened destruction, modification, or curtailment of its 
habitat and random extinction due to the small populations of limited distribution. 


Scotts Valley spineflower — Chorizanthe robusta, var. hartwegii 
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Scotts Valley spineflower was listed as Endangered under the ESA (1994), with the entire Chorizanthe 
robusta species, has Federally designated critical habitat, and was listed as Endangered under the CESA. 
It is a short-lived annual species in the buckwheat family endemic to Purisima sandstone and Santa Cruz 
mudstone in Scotts Valley in the Santa Cruz Mountains. Where Scotts Valley spineflower occurs on 
Purisima sandstone, the bedrock is overlain with a thin soil layer that supports a meadow community that 
includes herbs and low-growing grasses that suggest high seasonal moisture content. Where the plant 
occurs on Santa Cruz mudstone, the bedrock is variously mixed with scree or a thin soil layer supporting 
a meadow community of herbs and grasses, though of somewhat different composition than those on 
Purisima sandstone. 


Scotts Valley spineflower is threatened by the destruction of a portion of currently occupied habitat 
associated with the proposed construction of a high school and two proposed residential developments 
and by secondary impacts, including alteration of the remaining habitat by trampling, introduction of non- 
native species, the application of herbicides, pesticides, and fertilizers, and alteration of the surrounding 
hydrologic regime. 


Seaside bird’s-beak — Cordylanthus rigidus, var. littoralis 

Seaside bird’s-beak was listed as Endangered under the CESA in January 1982. It is not listed under the 
ESA. Seaside bird’s-beak is a bushy annual herb in the figwort family (Scrophulariaceae) found in sandy 
stabilized dunes covered by closed-cone pine forest, cismontane woodland, or maritime chaparral that 
thrives in areas of recent surface soil disturbance or in areas with reduced levels of competition from 
shrubs and herbaceous plants bordering the central California Coast. Seaside bird’s-beak is known to 
occur on the BLM Hollister Field Office Central Coast Management Area on former Fort Ord. 


Prescribed burning, wildfires, vegetation fuel break construction, invasive species, and recreational 
activities on protected lands may pose a threat to the rare Burton Mesa chaparral plant community and 
populations of seaside bird's-beak found there. High fire frequency and out-of-season burning may 
adversely affect the species. Fires, ground-disturbing activities, and recreational use contribute to the 
spread of invasive species like pampas grass, ice plant, and veldt grass, which are capable of overtaking 
bird's-beak habitat. Additional data on the status of populations and threats is needed to better understand 
long-term trends and guide management. 


Showy Indian clover — Trifolium amoenum 

Showy Indian clover was listed as Endangered under the ESA on October 22, 1997. It is not listed under 
the CESA; however, the CDFG considers it to be "very threatened." It is an annual plant in the pea 
family (Fabaceae) found in a variety of habitats including low, wet swales, grasslands, and grassy 
hillsides. It sometimes grew on serpentine soils. 


The species was considered extinct until 1993, when a single plant was discovered on privately owned 
property in Sonoma County. That site has since been developed and the species is no longer present. 
Another natural population, consisting of about 200 plants, was discovered in 1996 in Marin County on 
privately owned property. 


The soil seed bank in the remaining natural habitat within the species' historical range may contain viable 
seeds. Should the species be found in these areas, it is likely to be threatened by urbanization, 
competition from non-native plants, land conversion to agriculture, and livestock grazing. 


Soft bird’s-beak — Cordylanthus mollis, ssp. mollis 

Soft bird's-beak was listed as Endangered under the ESA on November 1997 and as Rare under the CESA 
in 1979. It is an annual herb of the snapdragon family (Scrophulariaceae) that grows predominantly in 
the upper reaches of salt grass/pickleweed marshes at or near the limits of tidal action from northern San 
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Francisco Bay to Suisun Bay in Napa, Solano, and Contra Costa counties. A CDFG-sponsored study 
revealed that populations fluctuate greatly from year to year, depending on weather patterns. 


Habitat conversion, water pollution, increases in salinity of tidal marshes due to upstream withdrawals of 
fresh water, habitat fragmentation, indirect effects of urbanization, competition with non-native 
vegetation, insect predation, projects that alter the natural tidal regime, mosquito abatement activities 
(including off-road vehicle use), erosion, and naturally occurring events variously threaten the remaining 
occurrences of soft bird's-beak. 


Tiburon Indian paintbrush (Tiburon paintbrush) — Castilleja affinis, ssp. neglecta 

Tiburon Indian paintbrush was listed as Endangered under the ESA on February 3, 1995 and as 
Threatened under the CESA in January 1990. It is a semi-woody perennial of the snapdragon family 
(Scrophulariaceae) that grows in serpentine bunchgrass communities on north to west facing slopes. The 
known populations occur in Marin County, Napa County, and Santa Clara County. The Marin County 
populations are threatened by residential development, foot traffic, and soil slumping. The Napa County 
population is threatened by gravel mining. 


Tidestrom’s lupine (Clover lupine) — Lupinus tidestromii (var. tidestromii) 

Tidestrom's lupine was listed as Endangered under the ESA on June 22, 1992 and as Endangered under 
the CESA in January 1987. It is a perennial herb member of the pea family (Fabaceae) that occurs on 
partially stabilized coastal dunes of the Monterey Peninsula in Monterey County, at Point Reyes National 
Seashore and near Dillon Beach in Marin County, and at the Sonoma Coast State Beach in Sonoma 
County. 


Threats are related to loss of habitat due to development, trampling by hikers and equestrians, and 
livestock grazing, as well as invasion of non-native species. 


Tracy’s eriastrum — Eriastrum tracyi 

Tracy's eriastrum was listed as Rare under the CESA in 1982, and is not listed under the ESA. It is an 
annual in the phlox family (Polemoniaceae) that occurs in open, dry gravelly flats within closed-cone 
forest, chaparral, and serpentine scrub. Its range includes Trinity, Tehama, Glenn, Lake, Colusa, and 
Santa Clara counties. A taxonomic revision indicates that this species should be included in the species 
Eriastrum brandegeae, an equally rare taxon. 


Extant occurrences are being degraded by OHV activity, cattle grazing, and recreational use. 


White-rayed pentachaeta — Penctachaeta bellidiflora 

White-rayed pentachaeta was listed as Endangered under the ESA on February 3, 1995 and as 
Endangered under the CESA in June 1992. It is a small annual plant of the aster family (Asteraceae) 
currently known from a serpentine bunchgrass community and native prairie in two small areas of San 
Mateo County, both on San Francisco Water District lands. 


White-rayed pentachaeta is threatened by competition from non-native plant species. This competition 
becomes a problem when the soils are disturbed. The species is also threatened by proposed trail 
construction and is extremely vulnerable to random events. Management and recovery actions for the 
species have been addressed in the USFWS's Recovery Plan for Serpentine Soil Species of the San 
Francisco Bay Area, finalized in 1998. 


Yadon’s rein orchid (Yadon’s Piperia) — Piperia yadonii 
Yadon’s orchid was listed under the ESA as Endangered on August 12, 1998 and is not listed under the 
CESA. The Recovery Plan, Monterey County Plants, California addresses this species. 
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This slender biennial herb is a member of the orchid family (Orchidaceae) and is narrowly endemic to 
maritime chaparral and Monterey pine forest habitats on the southerly Monterey Bay in northern coastal 
Monterey County. Yadon’s orchid is known to occur on the BLM Hollister Field Office Central Coast 
Management Area on former Fort Ord. 


Habitat for this species has been destroyed, altered, or fragmented by development. Other threats include 
the introduction of competing non-native species, trampling by recreationists, mowing for fire control 
during the flowering season, collecting by horticulturists, and increased predation from deer. 


Yadon’s wallflower — Erysimum menziesii, ssp. yadonii 

Yadon’s wallflower is one of three subspecies of Menzies’ Wallflower, all three of which were listed as 
Endangered under the ESA in June 1992 and as Endangered under the CESA in September 1984. 
Menzies’ Wallflower is a biennial or perennial herb whose entire distribution is restricted to three coastal 
dune systems in Humboldt, Mendocino, and Monterey counties. 


Threats to this species include further damage to the coast dune habitat, invasive, non-native species, and 
endemic fungus. BLM 1s currently listed an owner of some of this habitat. 


San Joaquin woollythreads — Monolopia congdonii 

San Joaquin woollythreads was listed under the ESA on July 19, 1990. The species has no State listing 
status under CESA. This annual herb was once found over much of the southern San Joaquin Valley 
floor. Agricultural conversion of suitable habitat resulted in a loss of suitable habitat and greatly 
restricted its known range. Population and plant size can vary depending on site and weather conditions. 
Seed production depends on plant size and number of flower heads. In years of below-average 
precipitation, few seeds of this species germinate, and those that do typically produce tiny plants. 


San Joaquin woollythreads 1s known to occur on Hollister Field Office San Joaquin Management Area — 
Southern Section lands in the Ciervo Hills and Panoche Hills region of western Fresno County. Potential 
threats to one or more sites or metapopulations of San Joaquin woolythreads include commercial 
development, conversion of natural habitat to agriculture, increased petroleum production, competition 
from non-native plants, and either complete removal or grazing or uncontrolled grazing. 
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2. FISH 


Tidewater Goby — Eucyclobobius newberryi 

The Tidewater goby is a State Species of Special Concern and Federally listed as Endangered. Its habitat 
consists of brackish shallow lagoons and lower stream reaches where the water is fairly still but not 
stagnant; it may enter the marine environment only when forced out of the lagoon by strong storms. They 
have been documented in water with salinity levels from zero to 10 parts per thousand, temperature levels 
from 35 to 73 degrees Fahrenheit (° F), and water depths from 5 to 7.5 feet. 


This species, found only in California, is almost unique among fish along the Pacific coast in its 
restriction to brackish waters of coastal wetlands. The species historically occurred in at least 87 
California coastal lagoons from San Diego County to Humboldt County. However, the species has 
disappeared from most of these sites. 


The decline of the Tidewater goby can be attributed to upstream water diversions, and dredging and its 
associated changes in salinity, pollution, siltation, and urban development that result in loss of coastal 
saltmarsh habitat. Competition from the introduced yellowfin goby is also a potential threat. These 
threats continue to affect the remaining populations of tidewater gobies. Because the species does not 
normally enter the ocean, colonization of new locations is unlikely. 


Central Coast Coho ESU — Oncorhynchus kisutch 

The Central Coast Coho ESU (Evolutionary Significant Unit) was listed as Threatened under ESA on 
October 31, 1996. The ESU includes all naturally spawned populations of coho salmon from Punta 
Gorda in northern California south to and including the San Lorenzo River in central California, as well 
as populations in tributaries to San Francisco Bay, excluding the Sacramento-San Joaquin River system. 
This species was also listed under the CESA as Endangered for Coho south of San Francisco Bay. 


Spawning sites are typically at the head of riffles or tails of pools where there are beds of loose, silt-free, 
coarse gravel, and cover exists nearby for adults; juveniles prefer well-shaded pools with plenty of 
overhead cover. Highest densities are typically associated with logs and other woody debris in the pools 
or runs. 


Critical habitat was designated on May 5, 1999. Critical habitat is designated to include all river reaches 
accessible to listed coho salmon from Punta Gorda in northern California south to the San Lorenzo River 
in central California, including Mill Valley (Arroyo Corte Madera Del Presidio) and Corte Madera 
Creeks, tributaries to San Francisco Bay. Excluded are areas above specific dams or above longstanding, 
naturally impassable barriers (1.e., natural waterfalls in existence for at least several hundred years). 
Major river basins containing spawning and rearing habitat for this ESU comprise approximately 

4,152 square miles in California. The following counties lie partially or wholly within these basins: Lake, 
Marin, Mendocino, San Mateo, Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, and Sonoma. 


The decline of this species is primarily due to unfavorable climate conditions in recent decades. Droughts 
during the 1970s and 1990, intense floods in the 1980s and late 1990s, and recent unfavorable ocean 
conditions have all contributed substantially to the continuing decline of southern coho salmon. Very 
poor (warm, nutrient-poor) ocean conditions in the fall of 1997 resulted in most adult coho returning to 
central coast streams having very poor fertility. In addition, most of the limited production from this 
group of adults was probably destroyed by extraordinarily high rainfall amounts in February 1998, and 
associated high levels of streambed scour. More favorable ocean and precipitation conditions during the 
winter of 1998-99 produced a substantial 1999 year-class. 
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Central and South-Central California Coast ESU — Oncorhynchus mykiss 

The Central and South-Central California Coast ESU was listed as threatened as Threatened under the 
ESA on August 18, 1997. The Central Coast ESU includes all naturally spawned populations of 
steelhead (and their progeny) in California streams from the Russian River to Aptos Creek, and the 
drainages of San Francisco and San Pablo Bays eastward to the Napa River, excluding the Sacramento- 
San Joaquin River Basin. The South-Central California Coast ESU includes all naturally spawned 
populations of steelhead (and their progeny) in California streams from the Pajaro River to, but not 
including, the Santa Maria River. 


Critical habitat was designated on August 12, 2005, and published in the Federal Register September 2, 
2005 for five evolutionary significant units of steelhead in California. Approximately 8,935 net miles of 
riverine habitat and 470 square miles of estuarine habitat were designated. The South-Central California 
Coast and Central California Coast ESU covers the lands managed by the Hollister Field Office. The 
following counties lie partially or wholly within watersheds designated in this rule: Alameda, Contra 
Costa, Lake, Marin, Mendocino, Monterey, Napa, San Benito, San Francisco, San Joaquin, San Luis 
Obispo, San Mateo, Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, and Sonoma. The areas designated within this ruling are 
considered occupied and contain physical and biological features essential to the conservation of the 
species. The lateral extent of critical habitat is the ordinary high-water line or, where this is not defined, 
the bankfull elevation. Excluded are unoccupied areas above dams or above longstanding, naturally 
impassable barriers (1.e., natural waterfalls in existence for at least several hundred years). 


Steelhead exhibit one of the most complex suites of life history traits of any salmonid species. They may 
exhibit anadromy (meaning they migrate as juveniles from fresh water to the ocean, and then return to 
spawn in fresh water) or freshwater residency (meaning they reside their entire life in fresh water). 
Steelhead typically migrate to marine waters after spending 2 years in fresh water. 


This species has experienced declines in abundance in the past several decades as a result of natural and 
human factors. Forestry, agriculture, mining, and urbanization have degraded, simplified, and fragmented 
habitat. Water diversions for agriculture, flood control, domestic, and hydropower purposes (in the 
Sacramento-San Joaquin Basins) have greatly reduced or eliminated historically accessible habitat. Loss 
of habitat complexity has also contributed to the decline of steelhead. Steelheads support an important 
recreational fishery throughout their range. During periods of decreased habitat availability (e.g., drought 
conditions or summer low flow when fish are concentrated), the impacts of recreational fishing on native 
anadromous stocks may be heightened. Infectious disease is one of many factors that can influence adult 
and juvenile steelhead survival. Steelhead are exposed to numerous bacterial, protozoan, viral, and 
parasitic organisms in spawning and rearing areas, hatcheries, migratory routes, and marine environments. 
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3. INVERTEBRATES 


Conservancy fairy shrimp — Branchinecta conservatio 

The Conservancy fairy shrimp was listed under the ESA as Endangered on September 19, 1994 and 
critical habitat was designated August 6, 2003. The species is a small crustacean in the Branchinectidae 
family found to inhabit rather large, cool-water vernal pools with moderately turbid water. 


The species is currently known from several disjunct populations: the Vina Plains in Tehama County, 
south of Chico in Butte County, the Jepson Prairie Preserve and surrounding area in Solano County, 
Sacramento National Wildlife Refuge in Glenn County, Mapes Ranch west of Modesto, San Luis 
National Wildlife Refuge and the Haystack Mountain/Yosemite Lake area in Merced County, and two 
locations on the Los Padres National Forest in Ventura County. 


This highly disturbed remnant habitat is imperiled by a variety of human-caused activities, primarily 
urban development, water supply/flood control projects, and conversion of land to agricultural use. 


Longhorn fairy shrimp — B. Longiantenna 

The Longhorn fairy shrimp was listed under the ESA as Endangered on September 19, 1994, and critical 
habitat was designated August 6, 2003. The species is a small crustacean in the Branchinectidae family 
that inhabits clear to rather turbid vernal pools. This species is known only from disjunct populations 
along the eastern margin of the central Coast Range from Concord in Contra Costa County south to Soda 
Lake in San Luis Obispo County. 


This highly disturbed remnant habitat is imperiled by a variety of human-caused activities, primarily 
urban development, water supply/flood control projects, and conversion of land to agricultural use. 


Vernal pool fairy shrimp — B. lynchi 

The vernal pool fairy shrimp was listed under the ESA as Threatened on September 19, 1994, and has 
designated critical habitat. The species is a small crustacean in the Branchinectidae family that occupies 
a variety of different vernal pool habitats, from small, clear, sandstone rock pools to large, turbid, 
alkaline, and grassland valley floor pools. Although the species has been collected from large vernal 
pools, including one exceeding 25 acres, it most frequently is found in pools measuring less than 0.05 
acre. These are most commonly in grass- or mud-bottomed swales, or basalt flow depression pools in 
unplowed grasslands. 


Known populations extend from Stillwater Plain in Shasta County through most of the length of the 
Central Valley to Pixley in Tulare County. Along the central coast, they range from northern Solano 
County to Pinnacles National Monument in San Benito County. Four additional, disjunct populations 
exist: one near Soda Lake in San Luis Obispo County, one in the mountain grasslands of northern Santa 
Barbara County, one on the Santa Rosa Plateau in Riverside County, and one near Rancho California in 
Riverside County. 


This species’ highly disturbed remnant habitat is imperiled by a variety of human-caused activities, 
primarily urban development, water supply/flood control projects, and conversion of land to agricultural 
use. 


Vernal pool tadpole shrimp — Lepidurus packardi 

The vernal pool tadpole shrimp was listed under the ESA as Endangered on September 19, 1994, and 
critical habitat is designated. This species is a small crustacean in the Triopsidae family that inhabits 
vernal pools containing clear to highly turbid water, ranging in size from 54 square feet in the former 
Mather Air Force Base area of Sacramento County, to the 89-acre Olcott Lake at Jepson Prairie 
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The vernal pool tadpole shrimp is known from 18 populations in the Central Valley, ranging from east of 
Redding in Shasta County south to the San Luis National Wildlife Refuge in Merced County, to a single 
vernal pool complex on the San Francisco Bay National Wildlife Refuge in the City of Fremont, Alameda 
County. 


This species’ highly disturbed remnant habitat is imperiled by a variety of human-caused activities, 
primarily urban development, water supply/flood control projects, and conversion of land to agricultural 
use. 


Western (California) fairy shrimp (California linderiella) — Linderiella occidentalis 

California fairy shrimp is a small crustacean in the Linderiellidae family that is Federally listed as a 
Species of Concern. They tend to live in large, fairly clear vernal pools and lakes, but can survive in clear 
to turbid water with a pH from 6.1 to 8.5, and they have been found in very small pools. They are tolerant 
of water temperatures from 41° to 85° F, making them the most heat-tolerant fairy shrimp in California. 


Threats include habitat loss, altered hydrology, and contamination, as a result of a variety of other 


incompatible land uses including off-road vehicle use, dumping, invasion of non-native species, 
vandalism, erosion, and sedimentation. 
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4. INSECTS 


Bay Checker spot butterfly — Euphydryas editha bayensis 

The Bay checker spot butterfly is one of several subspecies of checker spot butterflies found in California, 
was Federally listed as Threatened on September 18, 1987 (52 FR 35366), and critical habitat was 
designated in Federal Register 66:21449; April 30, 2001. A recovery plan for the species was published 
in the Serpentine Soil Species of the San Francisco Bay Area, September 30, 1998. 


This species habitat exists on shallow, droughty, or infertile soils, including serpentine-derived. It 
formerly extended throughout the San Francisco Bay, including the East and South Bay Counties. The 
known habitat is now reduced to Santa Clara and San Mateo counties and the populations are patchily 
distributed. 


Reasons for population declines are associated with habitat fragmentation, loss and degradation, due to 
urban development, invasive weeds, and grazing and fire management practices. 


Callippe silverspot butterfly — Speyeria callippe callippe 

The Callippe silverspot butterfly was listed under the ESA as Endangered on September 5, 1997. It is a 
medium-sized butterfly in the brush foot family (Nymphalidae) found in native grassland and adjacent 
habitats. This species has been recorded at San Bruno Mountain and Sign Hill near South San Francisco 
(San Mateo County), in the hills near Pleasanton (Alameda County), at Sears Point (Sonoma County), and 
in the hills between Vallejo and Cordelia. 


The primary cause of the decline of the Callippe silverspot butterfly is the loss of habitat from human 
activities. The species is imperiled by the current and potential future destruction and alteration of its 
habitat due to off-road vehicle use, unsuitable levels of livestock grazing, and invasive exotic vegetation. 
Off-road vehicles and trampling by horses and hikers could also crush the food plants of the larvae or the 
adult nectar sources. Although the majority of the natural areas on San Bruno Mountain have been 
preserved and will remain undeveloped in perpetuity, collection of specimens by amateur lepidopterists 
poses a threat. Use of insecticides may also be a problem. 


Ciervo aegialian scarab beetle — Aegialia concinna/Doyen’s dune weevil — Trigonoscuta doyeni/ San 
Joaquin dune beetle — Coelus gracilis 

These three beetle species are considered together here because of overlapping habitat requirements 
within the Planning Area. All three beetles are described by the USFWS as Species of Concern. Little is 
known about their specific life history traits and habitats for these species other than they are restricted to 
sandy soils of unstabilized dunes or similar accumulations of sand. Currently, all known locations of 
these beetles are small, isolated sand dunes along the western edge of the San Joaquin Valley. They are 
addressed in the Recovery Plan for Upland Species of the San Joaquin Valley (USFWS 1998). 


Suitable habitats for the Ciervo aegialian scarab beetle associated with dune systems in the San Joaquin 
Valley are limited and highly fragmented. Dune systems have been destroyed or severely degraded by 
agricultural development, flood control, water management, and off-road vehicle use. As a result, 
populations of the species are locally isolated, making it highly vulnerable to disturbances. 


There is no evidence that Doyen’s dune weevil has declined, though it may be inferred from the 
widespread loss of sand dune communities in the San Joaquin Valley and their apparent disappearance 
from the relict dunes are very small in extent, but they have persisted for long periods. Surveys since the 
early 1960s have not located additional populations of the species on the open sandy areas of remnant 
dunes in the Panoche-Coalinga area of the central interior coast ranges. Although it is possible that others 
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still could be found, the Los Medanos population is the only known extant population in the San Joaquin 
Valley. 


The primary threats to the San Joaquin dune beetle are the random effects of environmental and 
population processes facing such a small, single population; fire; off-road vehicle use; and road widening, 
sand stabilization, or other highway maintenance activities. 


Moestan blister beetle — Lytta moesta/Molestan blister beetle — Lytta molesta/Morrison’s blister 
beetle- Lytta morrisoni 

These three beetle species are considered together here because of overlapping habitat requirements 
within the Planning Area, and all three beetles are USFWS Species of Concern. Little is known about the 
specific life history traits and habitats for these species other than other than they are restricted to vernal 
pools and grasslands on the San Joaquin valley floor. Most records, for the moestan blister beetle, are 
from San Joaquin Valley (Kern, San Joaquin, and Stanislaus counties) with a few specimens collected 
from Santa Cruz county. The molestan blister beetle occurs in the San Joaquin Valley from Contra Costa 
County south to Tulare and Kern counties. Specimens of Morrison’s blister beetle have been collected 
from the Tumey Hills in Fresno County. 


Mount Hermon june beetle — Polyphylla barbata 

The Mount Hermon june beetle was listed under the ESA as Endangered on January 24, 1997. Itisa 
member of the Polyphylla species and is restricted to the Zayante hills ecosystem endemic to inland 
marine sand deposits in the Santa Cruz Mountains of Santa Cruz County. The coarse, sandy Zayante soils 
create a warmer and drier microclimate that supports a uniquely adapted flora. The habitat of the area, 
Zante sandhills habitat, is broken down into three subunits, the ponderosa sand parkland, the ponderosa 
pine sandhills, and the silver-leafed manzanita mixed chaparral. 


This species is in danger of extinction principally because of ongoing and future habitat loss due to sand 
mining and urban development. 


Myrtle’s silverspot butterfly — Speyeria zerene myrtleae 

The Myrtle’s silverspot butterfly was listed under the ESA as Endangered on June 22, 1992. It isa 
medium-sized butterfly in the brush foot family (Nymphalidae) found in coastal dune or prairie habitat. 
Four populations are known to inhabit coastal terrace prairie, coastal bluff scrub, and associated non- 
native grassland habitats in western Marin and southwestern Sonoma counties, including the Point Reyes 
National Seashore. 


Habitat loss due to residential and commercial land development has extirpated these butterflies from 
parts of their range and may threaten some of the remaining populations. Maintaining larval and nectar 
plants is critical for conservation of these butterflies. Changes in natural fire patterns, introduction of 
exotic plants, and successional changes in the plant community have reduced the availability of host 
plants. Either excessive or inadequate grazing levels can result in plant communities unfavorable to the 
butterflies. Measures for habitat improvement may include eradication of invasive exotics such as ice 
plant (Mesembryanthemum spp.) and identifying appropriate grazing and/or burning regimes in grassland 
and scrub areas. These butterflies are highly prized by insect collectors, and are vulnerable due to their 
small population. Silverspot butterfly larvae are also extremely sensitive to pesticides. 


Ohlone tiger beetle — Cicindela ohlone 

The Ohlone tiger beetle was listed under the ESA as Endangered on October 3, 2001. It is a member of 
the Coleopteran family (Cicindelidae) endemic to Santa Cruz County, California, where it is known only 
from coastal terrace prairies supporting remnant patches of native grassland habitat. The substrate is 
shallow, pale, poorly drained clay or sandy clay soil that bakes to a hard crust by summer, after winter 
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and spring rains cease, associated with either Watsonville loam or Bonnydoon soil types. Adults will also 
utilize barren areas among low or sparse vegetation and on level or nearly level slopes along trails (e.g., 
footpaths, dirt roads, and bicycle paths) adjacent to or near the preferred grassland habitat. 


Currently, the Ohlone tiger beetle is known from four narrow geographic areas within the County of 
Santa Cruz: northwest of the City of Soquel, within the City of Scotts Valley, west of the City of Santa 
Cruz, and northwest of the City of Santa Cruz. 


The habitat of the Ohlone tiger beetle is threatened by habitat fragmentation and destruction due to urban 
development, habitat degradation from invasion of non-native vegetation, and vulnerability to local 
extirpations from random natural events. 


San Bruno elfin butterfly — Incisalia mossii bayensis 

The San Bruno elfin butterfly was listed under the ESA as Endangered on June 1, 1976. It is a small 
butterfly in the Lycaenidae family found in coastal mountains near San Francisco Bay, in the fog-belt of 
steep north-facing slopes that receive little direct sunlight. It lives near prolific growths of the larval food 
plant, stonecrop (Sedum spathulifolium), which is a low growing succulent. Colonies are known today on 
San Bruno Mountain, Milagra Ridge, and Montara Mountain of San Mateo County; Mount Diablo in 
Contra Costa County; and near Alpine Lake and at Dillon Beach in Marin County. 


Threats to the butterfly are increased urbanization in the area, loss of habitat by road construction, rock 
and sand quarrying, and urban developments. Grazing and grassfire have encouraged the growth of 
exotic plants in the area. In the early 1980s, a habitat conservation plan was developed to allow 
development on San Bruno Mountain while minimizing the adverse effects on the San Bruno elfin 
butterfly and other rare species in the area. 


Smith’s blue butterfly — Euphilotes enoptes bayensis 

The Smith’s blue butterfly was listed under the ESA as Endangered in 1976. They spend their entire lives 
in association with two buckwheat plants in the genus Eriogonum, which are adapted to conditions of 
active sand (dunes habitat) and require disruption in order to spread successfully. 


Important habitat for the Smith's Blue butterfly is threatened by development and the invasion of non- 
native plants. Increasing automobile and foot traffic along the coast is causing degradation of the coastal 
scrub and coastal dune ecosystems. Many introduced plants, primarily European beach grass and ice 
plant, have served to stabilize the dune systems of the California coast, formerly very active dunes. 


Several sites along Monterey Bay are now being managed for preservation of the Smith's blue butterfly 
and its host plants including a preserve established by the U.S. Army at Fort Ord, the nation's first insect- 
based preserve. These sites are being replanted with Eriogonum and protected from foot and off-road 
vehicle traffic. 


Valley elderberry longhorn beetle — Desmocerus californicus dimorphus 

The Valley elderberry longhorn beetle is a Federally listed as Threatened and had critical habitat 
designated on August 8, 1980. The critical habitat falls outside land managed by the Hollister Field 
Office. This species is covered in the recovery plan, Valley Elderberry Longhorn Beetle Recovery Plan, 
June 28, 1984. 


It is an insect subspecies endemic to the central valley of California and found in riparian and upland 


associated habitats where elderberry (Sambucus sp.) grows below 3,000 feet in elevation. Within the 
Planning Area, the valley elderberry longhorn beetle will be associated with elderberry in riparian 
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vegetation communities. Due to the extensive destruction of California's Central Valley riparian forests, 
the valley elderberry longhorn beetle, though wide-ranging, is in long-term decline. 


Zayante band-winged grasshopper — Trimerotropis infantilis 

The Zayante band-winged grasshopper was listed under the ESA as Endangered in January 1997. The 
species is a member of the family Acrididae and in the Trimerotropis genus, a large genus (56 species) of 
small grasshoppers. Little is known of the life history of this grasshopper. They are found only in the 
sandy areas of the Santa Cruz Mountains known as the Zayante sand hills. They share habitat with 
several other threatened or potentially threatened organisms. 


The primary threats to the Zayante sandhills have been sand mining and urban development. At the time 
of listing it was estimated that 60 percent of the sandhills habitat had been disturbed. Of the remaining 
habitable area, nearly two-thirds is unprotected (1.e., privately owned) and much is subject to continued 
mining. 
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5. AMPHIBIANS 


Arroyo toad — Bufo californicus 
The arroyo toad was listed under the ESA as Endangered on December 16, 1994. It is a small toad in the 
family Bufonidae restricted to rivers that have shallow, gravelly pools adjacent to sandy terraces. 


Arroyo toads were historically found along the length of drainages in southern California from San Luis 
Obispo County to San Diego County, but now they survive primarily in the headwaters as small isolated 
populations. Urbanization and dam construction, beginning in the early 1900s in southern California, 
caused most of the extensive habitat degradation. The species was formerly distributed southward along 
the northwestern coastal region of Baja California, Mexico, to the vicinity of San Quintin. 


Several factors presently threaten the remaining 25 percent of the habitat of the arroyo toad including: 
short- and long-term changes in river hydrology, including construction of dams and water diversions; 
alteration of riparian wetland habitats by agriculture and urbanization; construction of roads; site-specific 
damage by off-highway vehicle use; development of campgrounds and other recreational activities; over- 
grazing; and mining activities. 


California red-legged frog — Rana aurora draytonii 

The California red-legged frog was Federally listed as Threatened on April 13, 2004, and is critical 
habitat designated. There is also a recovery plan for this species, The Recovery Plan for the California 
Red-legged Frog (Rana aurora draytonii), September 12, 2002. 


It occupies a fairly distinct habitat, combining both specific aquatic and riparian components. The adults 
require dense, shrubby, or emergent riparian vegetation closely associated with deep (greater than 2 1/3- 
feet deep) still or slow moving water. They have been found up to 100 feet from water in adjacent dense 
riparian vegetation. 


The historic range of this species extended along the coast from the vicinity of Point Reyes National 
Seashore, Marin County, California, and inland from the vicinity of Redding, Shasta County, California, 
southward to northwestern Baja California, Mexico. They are still locally abundant within portions of the 
San Francisco Bay area (including Marin County) and the central coast. Within the remaining 
distribution of the species, only isolated populations have been documented in the Sierra Nevada, 
northern Coast, and northern Transverse ranges. The species is believed to be extirpated from the 
southern Transverse and Peninsular ranges, but is still present in Baja California, Mexico. 


The California red-legged frog has sustained a 70 percent reduction in its geographic range in California 
as a result of several factors acting singly or in combination. Habitat loss and alteration, combined with 
over-exploitation and the introduction of exotic predators, were significant factors in its decline in the 
early to mid-1900s. It is threatened within its remaining range by a wide variety of human impacts, 
including urban encroachment, construction of reservoirs and water diversions, land conversions, 
industrial and non-industrial forest practices, introduction of exotic predators and competitors, livestock 
grazing, and habitat fragmentation. Remaining aggregations (assemblages of one or more individuals, not 
necessarily a viable population) in the Sierran foothills became fragmented and have been nearly 
extirpated by reservoir construction, continued expansion of exotic predators, grazing, and prolonged 
drought. 


California tiger salamander — Ambystoma californiense 
The California tiger salamander was Federally listed throughout its range on August 4, 2004 as a 
Threatened species and was listed as a California Species of Special Concern. Critical habitat for this 
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species was published on August 10, 2004. A recovery plan, Vernal Pools of Northern California, is 
under development. 


The range is restricted to California in disjunct remnant vernal pool complexes in Sonoma and Santa 
Barbara counties, in vernal pool complexes and isolated ponds scattered mainly along narrow strips of 
rangeland on each side of the Central Valley from southern Colusa County south to northern Kern 
County, and in sag ponds and human-maintained stock ponds in the coast ranges from Suisun Bay south 
to the Temblor Range. It has been eliminated from an estimated 55 to 58 percent of its historic breeding 
sites and has lost an estimated 75 percent of its habitat. 


The primary cause of the decline of California tiger salamander populations is the loss and fragmentation 
of habitat from human activities and the encroachment of non-native predators. Federal, State and local 
laws have not prevented past and ongoing losses of habitat. All of the estimated seven genetic 
populations of this species have been significantly reduced because of urban and agricultural 
development, land conversion, and other human-caused factors. 


Foothill yellow-legged frog — Rana boylii 

The foothill yellow-legged frog is a BLM sensitive species, a U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service Federal 
Species of Concern, and a California Species of Special Concern. Formerly, it occurred from western 
Oregon south along coastal mountains to Los Angeles County, California and in the Sierra Nevada 
foothills. It is now rare or absent south of northwestern San Luis Obispo County and the southern Sierra 
Nevada foothills. The foothill yellow-legged frog inhabits rocky streams, creeks, and rivers in chaparral, 
woodland, and forest. 


This species has sustained a 70 percent reduction in its geographic distribution in California as a result of 
habitat loss, or alteration due to over-collecting, introduced predators, reservoir construction, steam 
channelization, urbanization, overgrazing, and drought, which are continued threats. 


Santa Cruz long-toed salamander — Ambystoma macrodactylum croceum 

The Santa Cruz long-toed salamander was listed under the ESA as Endangered and the CESA as 
Endangered. This salamander is a member of the family Ambystomatidea that inhabits temporary ponds 
for breeding and adjacent upland scrub and woodland areas during the non-breeding season. These ponds 
and adjacent scrub and woodland habitats are restricted naturally to relatively few areas along the central 
coast of California including chaparral and woodland areas of coast live oak or Monterey pine, and in 
strips of riparian vegetation such as arroyo willows, cattails, and bulrush. The soils associated with these 
plant communities are usually sandy loams formed on old dune deposits, marine terraces, or alluvium 
deposits. 


The northern or Santa Cruz County metapopulation (consisting of four currently recognized 
subpopulations) appears to be restricted to the area bounded by Valencia Creek on the north, Corralitos 
Creek on the east, the Pajaro River on the south, and the Pacific Ocean on the west. The central or 
McClusky Slough metapopulation is found in the region between the Pajaro River and Elkhorn Slough, 
and the southern or Moro Cojo metapopulation is located between Elkhorn Slough and the Salinas River. 


Direct habitat loss due to agriculture, urbanization, and road construction is the main cause for this 
salamander's decline. Other known threats include pollution, siltation, and declining water quality in 
breeding ponds due to nearby development and agricultural activities; loss of non-breeding habitat and 
food resources due to the spread of exotic plants; predation by introduced fishes, bullfrogs, and tiger 
salamanders; and parasites. 


Western spadefoot toad — Spea (Scaphiopus) hammondii 
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The Western spadefoot toad is a BLM sensitive species, USFWS Species of Concern, and a California 
Species of Special Concern. A recovery plan, Vernal Pools of Northern California, is under development. 
This species prefers grassland, scrub, and chaparral locally but also could occur in oak woodlands. 
Historically, the western spadefoot toad ranged from Redding to northwestern Baja California. In 
California, the species was found throughout the Central Valley, and in the Coast Ranges and coastal 
lowlands from San Francisco Bay to Mexico. It has been extirpated from many locations within this 
range. 


The species is found mostly below 3,000 feet, but can occur at up to 4,500 feet. The average elevation of 
sites where the species still occurs is significantly higher than the average elevation of historical sites, 
suggesting that declines have been more pronounced in lowlands. 


The principal factors contributing to the decline of the western spadefoot toad are loss of habitat due to 
urban development and conversion of native habitats to agricultural lands, the introduction of non-native 
predators, and stochastic events that particularly impact small, isolated populations. 
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6. REPTILES 


Alameda whip snake — Masticophis lateralis ewryzanthus 

The Alameda whipsnake, one of two subspecies of the California whipsnake, was listed as Federally 
Threatened on December 5, 1997 and is critical habitat designated. The Alameda whipsnake is restricted 
to the inner Coastal Range in western and central Contra Costa and Alameda counties. Although closely 
associated with coastal chaparral, the Alameda whipsnake utilizes adjacent habitats, including grassland, 
oak savanna, and occasionally oak-bay woodland. Research indicates that the type of vegetation may be 
closely associated with slope exposure, extent of the vegetation canopy, and the availability of retreats 
such as rock outcrops and rodent burrows. 


The primary cause for population decline is associated with loss of habitat for urban development. 
Critical habitat for the Alameda whipsnake is located in Contra Costa, Alameda, San Joaquin, and Santa 
Clara counties, California. A total of approximately 406,598 acres of land occur within the boundaries of 
designated critical habitat and seven critical habitat units have been identified. 


Blunt-nosed leopard lizard — Gambelia sila 

The Federally listed as Endangered blunt-nosed leopard lizard is a San Joaquin endemic species with a 
range that extends from the north in Stanislaus County southward to Kern County. They inhabit semiarid 
grasslands, alkali flats, and washes and soils may be sandy, gravelly, loamy, or occasionally hardpan. 
Vegetation in which it occurs includes annual and perennial grasslands, and saltbush. 


Loss of habitat to cultivation, petroleum and mineral extraction, ORV use, and construction of 
transportation, communications, and irrigation infrastructures has resulted in the endangerment of blunt- 
nosed leopard lizard populations. The main loss was due to farming. Collectively, development of 
former habitat has reduced and isolated the species into many small populations, scattered throughout 
portions of their historical geographic range. Existing threats to remaining populations include habitat 
disturbance, destruction, and fragmentation. Further decline may or may not result from insecticide and 
rodenticide spraying and drift. 


Coast horned lizard — Phrynosoma coronatum, ssp. frontale 

The coast horned lizard is a California Species of Special Concern and a USFWS Species of Concern. 
They are known to occur in a variety of habitats, including chaparral, grassland, and coniferous forests. 
Within the Planning Area, this species is most commonly sighted in open shrub-dominated communities 
where loose, fine soils and an abundance of native ants occur. It relies on open areas for sunning and 
nearby brush for cover. Today, this species remains abundant only in localized areas along the South 
Coast Ranges (e.g., Pinnacles National Monument, San Benito County), and in isolated sections of natural 
habitat remaining on the valley floor (e.g., Pixley Vernal Pools Preserve, Tulare County). 


This species has disappeared from approximately 35 percent of its range in central and northern 
California and extant populations are becoming increasingly fragmented as a result of continued 
development of the region. In the Central Valley, the conversion of a large percentage of the historical 
habitat from relict lake sand dunes and alluvial fans, through development such as pipelines, canals, and 
roads, has resulted in the disappearance of this taxon from many areas. This activity continues and has 
been significantly extended into the surrounding foothills over the last 20 years as technological advances 
have allowed farmers to cultivate crops such as wheat, grapes, and fruit orchards on increasingly steeper 
slopes previously only used for livestock grazing. Because the California horned lizard is probably long- 
lived, individuals may continue to be observed for some years along the fringes of agricultural 
developments. However, this lizard seems inevitably likely to disappear after several generations if the 
edge habitat is altered, or its food resources are reduced due to pesticides or habitat takeover by Argentine 
ants. Negative effects of human disturbance are not limited to the immediate vicinity of land disturbance 
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or human habitation; sometimes effects are manifest at considerable distances (e.g., domestic cats have 


been observed to eliminate horned lizards within several square kilometers of the area from a cat's home 
base). 


Giant garter snake — Thamnophis gigas 

The giant garter snake was listed under the CESA as Threatened and under the ESA as Threatened on 
October 20, 1993. They are one of the largest garter snakes, in the family Colubridae, and inhabit 
agricultural wetlands and other waterways such as irrigation and drainage canals, sloughs, ponds, small 
lakes, low gradient streams, and adjacent uplands in the Central Valley. Because of the direct loss of 
natural habitat, the giant garter snake relies heavily on rice fields in the Sacramento Valley, but also uses 
managed marsh areas in Federal National Wildlife Refuges and State Wildlife Areas. There have been 
only a few recent sightings of giant garter snakes in the San Joaquin Valley. 


Giant garter snakes are typically absent from larger rivers because of lack of suitable habitat and emergent 
vegetative cover, and from wetlands with sand, gravel, or rock substrates. Riparian woodlands typically 
do not provide suitable habitat because of excessive shade, lack of basking sites, and absence of prey 
populations, however, some riparian woodlands do provide good habitat. 


Habitat loss and fragmentation, flood control activities, changes in agricultural and land management 
practices, predation from introduced species, parasites, water pollution, and continuing threats are the 
main causes for the decline of this species. Giant garter snakes can inhabit water bodies that contain 
predatory fish. When lots of cover is available, they seem to hold their own, even when numerous 
predators share the same habitats. Giant garter snakes are probably absent from larger rivers because the 
habitat is not suitable, not because of the fish. The major rivers have been highly channelized, removing 
oxbows and backwater areas that probably at one time provided suitable habitat. 


Northwestern pond turtle — Clemmys marmorata marmorata and Southwestern pond turtle — 
Clemmys marmorata pallida 

These two subspecies of the Western pond turtle are considered together here because the two intergrade 
and are difficult to distinguish in some localities, and have overlapping ranges in the Planning Area. 
They are both California Species of Special Concern, mainly found east of the Cascade-Sierra Nevada 
crest in northwest California, with outlier populations in southern California. For part of the life cycle, 
they depend on streams, or lakes and reservoirs in open woodland, grassland, or open forest associated 
with the riparian areas. In the Planning Area, however, a habitat requirement is permanent water in a 
variety of habitat types. 


Threats to this species include: few viable populations remain in the region, weather pattern changes such 
as drought, livestock activity, introduced exotic aquatic predators or competitors, and fishing (for 
example: accidental capture of this species without removal of the hook). In Baja California most historic 
populations have been extirpated and only a few populations remain at remote localities. 


Silvery legless lizard — Anniella pulchra pulchra /Black (=California) legless lizard — Anniella 
pulchra nigra 

These two lizard species are considered together here because of overlapping habitat requirements within 
the Planning Area. Both species are California Species of Special Concern. This secretive fossorial 
lizard is common in suitable habitats in the Coast Ranges from the vicinity of Antioch, Contra Costa 
County south to the Mexican border. Legless lizards are of spotty occurrence throughout the rest of their 
range, which includes the floor of the San Joaquin Valley from San Joaquin County south, the west slope 
of the southern Sierra, the Tehachapi Mountains west of the desert, and the mountains of southern 
California. An isolated desert population is known from Whitewater, Riverside County. Their habitat 
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ranges in elevation from sea level to over 6,000 feet (1,830 meters) in the Sierra. They are common in 
several habitats but especially in coastal dune, valley-foothill, chaparral, and coastal scrub types. 


Soil moisture is essential for legless lizards. High confidence exists that legless lizards cannot survive in 
urbanized, agricultural, or other areas where a loose substrate in which to burrow has been removed or 
radically altered (e.g., the substrate severely disturbed by plowing or bulldozing). A suite of other factors, 
including livestock grazing, off-road vehicle activities, sand mining, beach erosion, excessive recreational 
use of coastal dunes, and the introduction of exotic plant species are likely to alter the substrate so that 
they cannot survive there. 


Two-striped garter snake — Thamnophis hammondii 

The two-striped garter snake is a BLM Sensitive Species and a California Species of Special Concern. 
This snake ranges in size from 7 to 18 inches and occurs in perennial freshwater locations such as streams 
with rocky beds. It can be found in riparian areas from the vicinity of Salinas (Monterey County, 
California) to northwestern Baja California. 


Threats to this species that have led to its decline include: habitat destruction from urbanization, large 
reservoirs, and the cement lining of stream channels in southern California for flood control. 
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7. AVIAN 


Bald eagle — Haliaeetus leucocephalus 

The bald eagle was listed as Endangered in 1970 and declassified to Threatened on July 12, 1995. It is 
also listed under the CESA as an Endangered species. Further protection is afforded to this species under 
the 1940 Federal Bald Eagle Protection Act, as amended. This species has no designated critical habitat. 
In 1978, only 40 nest territories were known in California. As of 1997, 142 bald eagle nests were known 
from the six northern California National Forests, and public and private land sites in California. In the 
BLM Hollister Field Office area, bald eagles are found during the winter and are generally associated 
with open bodies of water, such as reservoirs. 


Wintering habitat for bald eagles is varied but requires a food source close by, with proximity probably 
the most important factor influencing perch selection. Favored perch trees are invariably located near 
feeding areas, and individual eagles consistently use preferred branches. There is no evidence of a 
communal bald eagle roost within the BLM Hollister Field Office area. Bald eagles winter along open 
bodies of water in the Clear Creek Management Area (CCMA), in particular the San Benito River and 
the Hernandez Reservoir near the CCMA. 


The bald eagle historically ranged throughout North America, except extreme northern Alaska and 
Canada, and in central and southern Mexico. Prior to 1940, the eagle population began to decrease in 
direct relation to the decline in numbers of prey species, as well as direct killing and loss of habitat. In 
1940, the Bald Eagle Protection Act was passed. This law made it illegal to kill, harm, harass, or possess 
bald eagles, alive or dead, including eggs, feathers, and nests. As a result of the passing of this law, the 
bald eagle began to partially recover. After World War II, the use of dichloro-diphenyl-trichloroethane 
(DDT) to control mosquitos became very widespread along coastal and wetland areas. This had a drastic 
effect on the bald eagle, and as a result of foraging on contaminated food, the species' population 
plummeted. DDT prevented calcium release in females necessary to produce strong egg shells, and 
consequently, the chemical caused reproductive failure. In response to the decline, the Secretary of the 
Interior, on March 11, 1967, listed those populations of the bald eagle south of the 40th parallel as 
endangered under the Endangered Species Preservation Act of 1966. However, the decline continued 
until DDT was banned from use in the United States on December 31, 1972. 


Bank swallow — Riparia riparia 

Bank swallows have been extirpated from Southern California and are listed as Threatened under the 
CESA. The species nests in colonies and creates nests by burrowing into vertical banks consisting of 
fine-texture soils. Currently, bank swallows are locally common only in restricted portions of California 
where sandy, vertical bluffs or riverbanks are available for the birds to dig their burrows and nest in 
colonies. Most of California's remaining populations nest along the upper Sacramento River where it still 
meanders in a somewhat natural manner. In this alluvial plain, the river system provides suitable soil 
types and erosion needed for prime nesting habitat. It is estimated that the range of bank swallows in 
California has been reduced by 50 percent since 1900. Seventy-five percent of the State's population is 
concentrated on the banks of Central Valley streams, including several colonies on the Sacramento River. 


Historically, they occurred principally along the coast. Bank swallows were eliminated from Southern 
California because virtually every river and natural waterway where it was known to occur was converted 
to flood control channels. Former coastal colonies have been abandoned by swallows due to increased 
human disturbance. Remaining, scattered populations exist in portions of Inyo and Mono counties and 
northern, north coastal, and central coastal regions of the State. 


There have been significant changes in the degree and type of endangerment factors for the bank swallow 
since the 1992. The rip-rapping of natural stream bank associated with bank protection projects is the 
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single most serious, human-caused threat to the long-term survival of the bank swallow in California. It 
is projected that as much as 50 percent of the remaining population of bank swallows could be lost if all 
bank protection projects currently proposed are completed. Existing colonies and areas of potential 
habitat may be lost over the next several years if current planning is implemented. Rip-rap installed by 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers (USCOE) under the Sacramento River Bank Protection Project has 
already affected almost 150 miles of Sacramento River bank since 1960. Additional rip-rap proposed 
under this project may result in extensive loss of essential, eroding bank habitat. 


Recent survey information indicates a continuing decline in bank swallow populations on the Sacramento 
River. Based on an average occupancy rate of about 45 percent of all burrows dug into river banks, an 
estimated population of 13,170 pairs of bank swallows nested in Sacramento River habitats in 1986. In 
1997, the breeding population had declined to about 5,770 pairs. 


Factors responsible for the declines from 1986 to the present are not completely understood, but the 
drought years followed by flooding may have had a major influence along with the loss of several major 
breeding colonies to bank protection projects. Further monitoring will be necessary to determine the true 
population trend, if any. 


A State Recovery Plan for the bank swallow was completed and adopted by FGC in 1992. The Recovery 
Plan identifies habitat preserves and a return to a natural, meandering riverine ecosystem as the two 
primary strategies for recovering the bank swallow. 


Bell’s sage sparrow — Amphispiza belli,ssp. belli 

Bell's sage sparrow, a California Species of Special Concern, tolerates a fairly broad range of shrublands, 
from coastal sage scrub to diverse types of dry chaparral on interior foothills. Nevertheless, sage 
sparrows are not distributed uniformly through tracts of seemingly suitable habitat. Within the CCMA, 
where Bell’s sage sparrow breeds and nests, most sightings have been in dense chamise (Adenostoma 
fasciculatum) habitat, and not necessarily throughout the entire serpentine foothill pine-chaparral 
woodlands vegetation type. 


The taxonomy of Bell’s sage sparrow subspecies is uncertain at present, and genetic studies will 
determine whether populations of coastal California year-round resident populations are distinct from 
migratory desert populations nesting in the Great Basin and Mojave deserts. If the two subspecies 
deserve status as full species, systematic analysis will drive the degree of recognized endangerment for 
both populations (Fitton, pers. comm., 2003). 


Bell's sage sparrow is threatened by habitat destruction and fragmentation due to development. 


Blue grosbeak — Guiraca caerulea 

The blue grosbeak breeds from central California, southern Nevada, Utah, southern Colorado, the 
Dakotas, and portions of the midwest and mid-Atlantic states, south to northern Baja California, southern 
Arizona, Costa Rica, the Gulf coast, and central Florida. It winters from southern Baja and northern 
Mexico, south to Panama and portions of South America. It is found in partly-open situations with 
scattered trees, and in riparian woodlands, scrub, thickets, cultivated lands, woodland edges, overgrown 
fields, and hedgerows. It is frequently parasitized by the brown-headed cowbird. 


Burrowing owl — Athene cunicularia 

The Western burrowing owl, a BLM sensitive species and California Species of Special Concern, is a 
small ground-dwelling owl. Burrowing owls are found in open, dry grasslands, agricultural and range 
lands, and desert habitats often associated with burrowing animals. They can also inhabit grass, forb, and 
shrub stages of pinyon and ponderosa pine habitats. They are found at elevations ranging from 200 feet 
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below sea level to 9,000 feet. These owls can be found at the margins of airports and golf courses and in 
vacant urban lots. 


Conversion of grasslands and pasturelands to agriculture and destruction of ground squirrel colonies have 
been the main factors causing the decline of the burrowing owl population. Assimilation of poisons 
applied to ground squirrel colonies has probably also taken a toll. Their propensity for nesting in roadside 
banks also makes them particularly vulnerable to roadside shooting, being hit by cars, road maintenance 
operations, and general harassment. 


California black rail — Laterallus jamaicensis coturniculus 

The California black rail is listed under the CESA as Threatened. They can be found in the San Francisco 
Bay area, along the lower reaches of the Colorado River in California and Arizona, and in other pockets 
of the state. The "California" subspecies is believed to be resident, while the eastern subspecies is 
believed to migrate to the southern part of its range in winter. 


Black rails inhabit both freshwater and saltwater wetlands, and generally avoid habitat that is affected by 
daily tidal action, preferring areas that do not flood regularly. Birds fleeing flooded areas are more 
susceptible to predation. 


The secretive nature of this species makes it difficult to accurately assess population trends. The loss of 
coastal and freshwater wetland habitat throughout the country has undoubtedly had an impact on the 
population of this species. One study reported a 30 percent decline in the population of black rails found 
in the Lower Colorado River from 1973 to 1989. Further research 1s required to assess the status of black 
rails in the San Francisco Bay area and along the eastern seaboard. 


The primary threat to black rails is the loss and fragmentation of habitat. It is estimated that half of the 
historical coastal wetlands have been filled or drained along the eastern coastline. In San Francisco Bay, 
95 percent of existing tidal marshes have been drained. This loss of habitat has drastically reduced the 
amount of suitable land available to this species. Although the rate of wetland loss has now slowed, 
changes are still occurring. Mosquito-control programs include measures to change the hydrology of 
wetlands and often include the use of pesticides, both of which could have unintended consequences for 
black rails. 


California brown pelican — Pelecanus occidentalis californicus 

The California brown pelican was listed as Federally Endangered in 1970 and State Endangered in 1971. 
They are found on coastal saltwater, beaches, bays, marshes, and on the open ocean, most numerously 
within a few kilometers of shore throughout the year. They have been regularly observed at Sweetwater 
Reservoir. 


Population declines in the 1960s and 1970s were due to the agricultural use of organochlorine pesticides 
(DDT),which harmed reproduction by causing egg shell thinning and consequential collapse. Since the 
ban on DDT, the most current threats to the population are pollution, human disturbance of breeding 
colonies, loss or serious decline of food fishes to human over-fishing, specifically the anchovy, loss of 
post-breeding roost sites, fishing gear entanglement, and bacterial infection resulting from overcrowding 
at fish disposal areas in harbors. 


Monitoring and management activities include protecting nesting colonies from human disturbances in 
California, annual assessment of reproductive success in southern California populations, preparation of a 
recovery plan, investigation of the importance of post-breeding areas along the coast of California, 
Oregon, and Washington, and disease investigations and studies on the effects of waterfowl shooting on 
pelicans at the Moss Landing Wildlife Area (Monterey County). 
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California clapper rail — Rallus longirostris obsoletus 

The California clapper rail is listed under the ESA as Endangered and under the CESA as Endangered. 
The salt marsh harvest mouse and California clapper rail are discussed in the 1984 recovery plan. 
Clapper rails occur within a range of salt and brackish marshes. 


In south and central San Francisco Bay and along the perimeter of San Pablo Bay, rails typically inhabit 
salt marshes dominated by pickleweed and Pacific cordgrass. In the North Bay (Petaluma Marsh, Napa- 
Sonoma marshes, Suisun Marsh), clapper rails also live in tidal brackish marshes, which vary 
significantly in vegetation structure and composition. Use of brackish marshes by clapper rails is largely 
restricted to major sloughs and rivers of San Pablo Bay and Suisun Marsh, and along Coyote Creek in 
south San Francisco Bay. Clapper rails have rarely been recorded in non-tidal marsh areas. 


California clapper rails are now restricted almost entirely to the marshes of San Francisco estuary, where 
the only known breeding populations occur. In south San Francisco Bay, there are populations in all of 
the larger tidal marshes. Distribution in the North Bay is patchy and discontinuous, consisting primarily 
of small, isolated habitat fragments. Small populations are widely distributed throughout San Pablo Bay. 
They are present sporadically and in low numbers at various locations throughout the Suisun Marsh Area 
(Carquinez Strait to Browns Island, including tidal marshes adjacent to Suisun, Honker, and Grizzly 
bays). 


Of the 193,800 acres of tidal marsh that bordered San Francisco Bay in 1850, about 30,100 acres remain. 
This is an 84 percent reduction. A number of factors limit the habitat value of the remaining tidal 
marshes. Much of the East Bay shoreline from San Leandro to Calaveras Point is rapidly eroding, and 
many marshes along this shoreline could lose their clapper rail populations in the future, if they have not 
already. In addition, an estimated 600 acres of former salt marsh along Coyote Creek, Alviso Slough, and 
Guadalupe Slough has been converted to fresh- and brackish-water vegetation due to freshwater discharge 
from South Bay wastewater facilities, and is of lower quality for clapper rails. 


The suitability of many marshes for clapper rails is further limited by their small size, fragmentation, lack 
of tidal channel systems, and other habitat features. In addition, the difference between high and low 
tides is much greater in the South Bay than in San Pablo or Suisun bays. Many marshes are completely 
submerged during high tides and lack sufficient escape habitat. This probably results in nesting failures 
and high rates of predation. Larger tracts of habitat are needed to maintain stable populations. 
Throughout the Bay, the remaining clapper rail population is besieged by mammal and bird predators. At 
least 12 native and three non-native predator species are known to prey on the clapper rail or its eggs. 
Encroaching development not only displaces predators from their natural habitat, but also adversely 
affects higher-order predators, such as coyotes, which would normally limit population levels of middle- 
and lower-order predators, especially red foxes. The proliferation of non-native red foxes into tidal 
marshes of the South Bay since 1986 has had a serious effect on clapper rail populations. 


Non-native Norway rats are also predators of clapper rail nests. Placement of shoreline riprap favors rat 
populations, which results in greater predation pressure on clapper rails, especially in narrow, linear strip 
marshes. Predation impacts are made worse by a reduction in high marsh and natural high tide cover in 
marshes. Hunting intensity and efficiency by raptors on clapper rails also is increased by electric power 
transmission lines, which crisscross tidal marshes and provide otherwise-limited hunting perches. 
Mercury accumulation in eggs is perhaps the most significant contaminant problem, with the South Bay 
containing the highest levels; mercury is extremely toxic to bird embryos. 


California condor — Gymnogpys californianus 
The USFWS listed the California condor as Endangered on March 11, 1967; the California condor is 
critical habitat designated and listed by the State of California as Endangered. The California condor 
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declined quickly over the past century; the last wild condor was captured in 1987 and the USFWS has 
raised young birds in captivity and reintroduced them into the wild in western Monterey County, eastern 
San Luis Obispo County, and eastern Santa Barbara County in California. In San Benito County a 
reintroduction program is under way at the Pinnacles National Monument, approximately 10 to 15 miles 
west of the CCMA. 


Habitat for the California condor consists of arid foothills and mountains of southern and central 
California, and formerly included the San Joaquin Valley. Potential condor foraging and nesting habitat 
exists within and around the CCMA within the serpentine foothill pine-chaparral woodlands, southern 
ultramafic Jeffery pine forest, and non-serpentine areas. Recent deaths in the wild in California and 
Arizona were due to predation, collisions with wires, and unknown causes. Also, several of the California 
birds were treated for lead poisoning and were released. 


California least tern — Sterna antillarum browni 

The California least tern was Federally listed as Endangered in 1970, and State listed as Endangered in 
1971. They are migratory, arriving in California in the spring of each year. They inhabit bays and 
lagoons and form breeding colonies in the adjacent open sandy beaches, dunes, or disturbed sites. Least 
terns have been recorded breeding at the mouth of the Sweetwater River and in nearby areas in southern 
San Diego Bay. They have also been recorded rarely at the Sweetwater Reservoir, presumably to feed on 
abundant bait fish. 


Intense coastal development and increased human activity on beaches have seriously affected 
populations. Current species management within its range in California focuses on creation and 
protection of breeding sites and predator control to increase nest production. 


Ferruginous hawk — Buteo regalis 

A California Species of Special Concern, the ferruginous hawk is an open country species of western 
North America. Ferruginous hawks are found in open habitats, such as grasslands, shrubsteppes, 
sagebrush, deserts, saltbush-greasewood shrublands, and outer edges of pinyon-pine and other forests. 
Generally, they avoid high elevations, narrow canyons, and interior regions of forests. Trees, utility poles 
and towers, fence posts, rocky outcrops, cliffs, and the ground are perching substrates used by ferruginous 
hawks. 


The ferruginous hawk population is thought to be declining throughout its range. Agricultural 
development is considered to be the most serious threat to this species. Other threats include the effects 
of grazing, poisoning and controlling of small mammals, mining, and fire in the nesting habitats. 
Although it is not as significant a problem in the breeding range, shooting may still be a problem in this 
species’ wintering range, including California. 


Golden eagle — Aquila chrysaetos 

The golden eagle is a BLM Sensitive species, a California Species of Special Concern, and a California 
Fully Protected Species. Further protection is afforded to this species under the 1940 Federal Bald Eagle 
Protection Act, as amended. The golden eagle was once a common permanent resident in open 
rangeland, but is now reduced to an estimated 500 nesting pairs in California. Natural population 
densities are very low, and its reproductive rate is very low as well. Golden eagles nest on rocky cliffs 
within the Pinnacles National Monument, approximately 10 miles west of the CCMA. This large eagle 
species occurs regularly within the CCMA along Clear Creek and in other open areas. It is found in a 
wide range of elevations in the park, needs open terrain for hunting, and nests on cliffs and in large trees 
in open areas. 
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Habitat destruction (reclamation of grasslands for agriculture), shooting, and human disturbance at nest 
sites are major threats. Disturbance by humans during the breeding season was found to be the major 
source of nest failure in other western states. 


Grasshopper Sparrow — Ammodramus savannarum 

Grasshopper sparrows occupy a variety of tall- and mixed-grass habitats including native prairies, 
hayfields, pastures, and grassy fallow fields. In recent decades, however, this sparrow has experienced 
population declines throughout most of its breeding range. Except when the males are singing, 
grasshopper sparrows tend to be very secretive and spend most of their time skulking through grassy 
cover. 


As is true for most grassland birds, habitat loss is the factor primarily responsible for the recent declines 
in grasshopper sparrow populations. In the northeastern states, the abandonment of farmlands and 
subsequent reforestation has caused the greatest loss of suitable breeding habitats. Elsewhere, 
urbanization and the conversion of grasslands to cultivated cropland are the most important factors. 
Additionally, the early cutting of hayfields can result in the abandonment of breeding territories and 
contribute to the annual fluctuations in abundance in some areas. 


Least Bell’s vireo — Vireo bellii pusillus 

The Least Bell's vireo primarily inhabits riparian woodlands, scrub, and thickets for breeding. Population 
declines are due to urban and agricultural development, habitat alteration, and brood parasitism by the 
brown-headed cowbird. 


The vireo was listed as Federally Endangered in 1986 and State Endangered in 1980. Federal "Critical 
Habitat" has been designated for upper Sweetwater Reservoir and immediately upstream habitat. 
Rangewide, brown-headed cowbird control (trapping and nest monitoring) have resulted in a nearly 10- 
fold population expansion over the last decade. The Federal Draft Recovery Plan (in circulation) 
describes the need for a long-term management plan only for the Sweetwater River population. 


LeConte’s thrasher — Toxostoma lecontei 

LeConte’s thrasher is a BLM Sensitive Species and a California Species of Special Concern. It is a 
widespread but rare permanent resident in the western and southern San Joaquin Valley, upper Kern River 
Basin, Owens Valley, Mojave Desert, and Colorado Desert. Densities even in optimum habitat are five 
pairs or less per square mile, an extremely low density for any passerine bird. Many areas with seemingly 
suitable habitat lack this species. 


Populations in the San Joaquin Valley have definitely declined. Formerly breeding as far north as 
Coalinga, Fresno County, on the western edge of the valley, it is today restricted to the southwestern 
corner of the San Joaquin Valley in the Taft-Maricopa area. California is a major population center for 
this species. 


Although this species inhabits some of the most inhospitable regions in California, most of its habitat is 
also preferred racing ground for the growing numbers of off-road vehicle enthusiasts. Not only is this 
species rare and local, but it is exceptionally wary of human beings. The impact of even a single 
motorcycle race through a desert wash (preferred nest sites are in large shrubs along washes) on a 
breeding pair of Le Conte's Thrashers must be considerable. The remnant San Joaquin Valley and Owens 
Valley populations are threatened by agricultural development. 


Loggerhead shrike — Lanius ludovicianus 
A common resident and winter visitor in lowlands and foothills throughout California, the loggerhead 
shrike is a BLM Sensitive Species and a California Species of Special Concern. This species prefers open 
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habitats with scattered shrubs, trees, posts, fences, utility lines, or other perches. Highest density occurs 
in open-canopied valley foothill hardwood, valley foothill hardwood-conifer, valley foothill riparian, 
pinyon-juniper, juniper, desert riparian, and Joshua tree habitats. Although populations have declined 
elsewhere, they have remained fairly stable in the Pacific states. 


Long-eared owl — Asio otus 

Once a common to abundant permanent resident in many parts of California, this species had begun to 
decline by the 1940s, and the decline has continued to the present. Currently, any sighting of a long-eared 
Owl is unusual, although this secretive species may be more common than the paucity of recent records 
indicates. 


Destruction of lowland riparian woodland habitat has played a role in the decline, but the absence of this 
species from existing riparian areas and its disappearance from many areas before the habitat was 
destroyed indicates that other factors are involved. Road kills by high-speed cars may have an impact on 
populations, since the birds seem very prone to collide with autos (R. Stallcup, pers. comm.). This 
species’ nests are rather conspicuous, making the birds vulnerable to shooting and harassment (D. Gaines, 
pers. comm.). 


Marbled murrelet — Brachyramphus marmoratus 

The marbled murrelet was listed as Threatened on September 28, 1992. Critical habitat has been 
designated for this species and a recovery plan is in effect. They occur year-round in marine subtidal and 
pelagic habitats along the California-Oregon boarder to Point Sal, Santa Barbara County. During the 
breeding season, marbled murrelets occur inland and nest in mature and old growth coastal coniferous 
forests. Apparently, dense, mature stands of Douglas fir and redwood are required for nesting. Nocturnal 
broadcast surveys identified two potential breeding locations in Santa Cruz County, including Wadell 
Creek and Big Basin Redwoods State Park. Species decline is due to loss of habitat and habitat 
destruction throughout its range. 


The HFO manages 12.55 acres of public land in the mountains of Santa Cruz County. Although 
surrounding lands may be considered potential marbled murrelet breeding habitat, the BLM-managed 
lands do not consist of the necessary vegetation to support this species. No known occurrences of 
marbled murrelets are recorded as utilizing the 12.55-acre HFO-managed parcel. 


Mountain plover — Charadrius montanus 

The mountain plover is a California Species of Special Concern. It is widely distributed during the 
breeding season from Montana south to Texas. Wintering mountain plovers are most numerous in 
California; however, some do winter in Arizona, Texas, and Mexico. This species utilizes shortgrass 
prairie, shrub steppe, and cultivated landscapes. They occur throughout the Central Valley, including the 
foothill valleys of the San Joaquin Valley below 3,200 feet in elevation. 


Threats include sensitivity to human activities, predation, and pesticides and contaminants. 


Northern harrier (Marsh Hawk) — Circus cyaneus 

The northern harrier is a California Species of Special Concern. This species has greatly declined in 
California as a breeding bird, the decline being already conspicuous by the 1940s. At present, nesting 
localities are still scattered throughout the state, but numbers are much reduced. This species nests 
primarily in emergent vegetation, wet meadows, or near rivers or lakes and may nest in grasslands away 
from water. 


Destruction of marsh habitat is undoubtedly the major reason for the decline. Grazing has certainly had 
an adverse effect on populations nesting in grasslands. The bulk of the breeding population is 
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concentrated in ungrazed portions of state and Federal wildlife refuges. Wintering populations are much 
larger, but these have also declined. 


Peregrine falcon — Falco peregrinus 

Generally, the peregrine falcon, a listed Endangered species under the CESA, is found in open habitats 
from tundra, savannah, and coastal areas to high mountains. The species is most commonly associated 
with tall cliffs with wide open views that are used for perching and nesting, and are usually near a water 
source. Cliffs, ledges, caves, or small holes with protection from the weather provide nesting sites. 
Typically, this species breeds in woodland, forest, and coastal habitats. It is also found in many cities 
throughout North America, nesting on the window or other ledges of tall buildings, and taking advantage 
of the abundance of pigeons (as prey). 


During migration, peregrine falcons may be found near marshes, lakes, and ponds with high 
concentrations of waterfowl, shorebirds, and other birds. Also, like many other migratory birds of prey, 
peregrines migrate along mountain ridges along both the eastern and western coastlines. 


Peregrine falcon populations have seriously declined since the 1940s due to eggshell thinning from 
pesticides, particularly DDT, and polychlorinated biphenyl (PCB) poisoning. Although a few harmful 
pesticides have been banned in the United States, many of the contaminants remain in the environment 
and are still hindering the recovery of some populations. Over the last few decades, many recovery 
programs involving captive breeding and releases have been operating throughout the United States and 
Canada, and these have helped to increase the numbers of the wild populations. As of 1990, in California, 
high levels of DDE (a derivative of DDT) contamination still existed; the sources of contamination vary, 
but one was from an insecticide that was still being used in the Central Valley. In 1985, 77 nesting pairs 
were known in California, up from the five known active sites in 1970. Since 1973, the State of 
California has established three ecological reserves to protect peregrine falcon nesting sites. Other threats 
to this species include competition with ravens and prairie falcons (Falco mexicanus) for nest sites. This 
fast and agile species is also popular among falconers; but because of its endangered status, peregrine 
falcons can no longer be taken from the wild for use in this sport. 


Many of the breeding populations within the continental United States, particularly in the east, were 
affected by high levels of pesticide contamination, eventually eliminating them from many areas. In the 
last few decades, some of the harmful pesticides, such as DDT, have been banned from the United States 
and with the help of captive breeding and release programs, several populations have been reestablished 
in many areas of their former range. 


In California, peregrine falcons are considered uncommon residents. Active nesting sites of this species 
are known from along the coast north of Santa Barbara, in the Sierra Nevada, and in other mountains of 
northern California. Some of the individuals that breed farther north migrate into California for the 
winter months. During this time, peregrines can be seen inland throughout the Central Valley, and 
occasionally on the Channel Islands. Spring and fall migrations occur along the coast and in the western 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. 


Prairie falcon — Falco mexicanus 

The prairie falcon, a California Species of Special Concern, was once a common permanent resident 
throughout California, but has declined in recent decades. They inhabit dry, open country, grasslands, 
and woodlands, and nest on cliffs. They have declined in California due to several probable factors, 
including nest robbing by humans, control of prey species, and use of pesticides. 
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Rhinoceros auklet — Cerorhinca monocerata 

Rhinoceros auklet is listed under the CESA as a Species of Special Concern (breeding). This species has 
been noted in the Farallon Islands and Castle Rock, Del Norte County. Nevertheless, it is still very 
vulnerable; it is known to nest on only two islands, and is one of the most susceptible seabirds to oil 
pollution. 


Human disturbance at nest sites and oil spills are potential threats. 


Sharp-shinned hawk — Accipiter striatus 

The sharp-shinned hawk, a California Species of Special Concern, is the smallest accipiter raptor species. 
It formerly bred in small numbers throughout northern California and in even smaller numbers in 
southern California. Only a few individuals are reported during the summer months, and a small breeding 
population in Contra Costa and Alameda counties has apparently disappeared. Winter populations are 
larger and appear to be stable. Sharp-shinned hawks occupy forested and woodland habitats. They hunt 
in open coniferous forest and edges of meadows and clearings between 4,000 and 7,000 feet in elevation 
in the Sierra Nevada and nest in forests. 


The total population breeding within California is very small, and thus vulnerable to impact from 
falconry, although at present this species is not taken by falconers to a significant extent. Logging is 
another potential hazard. 


Short-eared owl — Asio flammeus 

The short-eared owl is a California Species of Special Concern. Small numbers once bred locally 
throughout California where suitable habitat was available. Now this species has completely vanished as 
a breeding bird from the southern coastal area and perhaps the San Joaquin Valley. Its main habitat is 
marsh and tall grassland in lowlands. 


This species is more common in winter, but has declined in many parts of North America. Destruction of 
its habitat is certainly the main cause for the decline. Grazing of existing marshes and tall grasslands, and 
shooting have apparently eliminated most birds in remaining habitat. This species is especially 
vulnerable to shooting. 


Snowy plover — Charadrius alexandrinus nivosu 

The snowy plover is a Federal Threatened species. The Pacific coast population of the western snowy 
plover is defined as those individuals that nest beside or near tidal waters, and includes all nesting 
colonies on the mainland coast, peninsulas, off-shore islands, adjacent bays, and estuaries from southern 
Washington to southern Baja California, Mexico. Habitats used by nesting and non-nesting birds include 
sandy coastal beaches, salt pans, coastal dredged spoils sites, dry salt ponds, salt pond levees, and gravel 
bars. Historic records suggest that nesting western snowy plovers were once more widely distributed in 
coastal California. 


In the habitats remaining for the snowy plover, human activity continues to be a key factor adversely 
affecting snowy plover coastal breeding sites and breeding populations in California. Projects or 
management activities in plover nesting areas that cause, induce, or increase human-associated 
disturbance during the plover's breeding season (March | to September 14) adversely impact plovers. 
These activities may reduce the functional suitability of nesting, foraging, and roosting areas. Activities 
that may adversely affect plovers include sand deposition or spreading, beach cleaning, construction of 
breakwaters and jetties, dune stabilization/restoration using native and non-native vegetation or fencing, 
beach leveling, and off-road vehicles driven in nesting areas or at night. 
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Swainson’s hawk — Buteo swainsoni 

Swainson’s hawk is a California State Threatened species and a USFWS Species of Concern. Swainson's 
hawks prefer open habitats that include: mixed and short grass grasslands with scattered trees or shrubs 
for perching; dry grasslands; irrigated meadows; and edges between two habitat types (ecotones). Within 
California, Swainson's hawks favor agricultural areas (particularly alfalfa fields), juniper-sage flats, 
riparian areas, and oak savannas. 


Swainson's hawks were once found throughout lowland California and were absent only from the Sierra 
Nevada, north Coast Ranges, and Klamath Mountains, and portions of the desert regions of the State. 
Today, Swainson's hawks are restricted to portions of the Central Valley and Great Basin regions where 
suitable nesting and foraging habitat is still available. Central Valley populations are centered in 
Sacramento, San Joaquin, and Yolo counties. 


The loss of agricultural lands to various residential and commercial developments is a serious threat to 
Swainson's hawks throughout California. Additional threats are habitat loss due to riverbank protection 
projects, conversion from agricultural crops that provide abundant foraging opportunities to crops such as 
vineyards and orchards that provide fewer foraging opportunities, shooting, pesticide poisoning of prey 
animals and hawks on wintering grounds, competition from other raptors, and human disturbance at nest 
sites. 


Tri-colored blackbird — Agelaius tricolor 

The tri-colored blackbird, a BLM Sensitive species, a USFWS Species of Concern, and a California 
Species of Special Concern, is mostly a resident in California. Common locally throughout the Central 
Valley and in coastal districts from Sonoma County south, it breeds near freshwater, preferably in 
emergent wetlands with tall, dense cattails or tules, but also in thickets of willow, blackberry, wild rose, 
and tall herbs. In winter, the tri-colored blackbird becomes more widespread along the central coast and 
San Francisco Bay area; however, numbers appear to be declining in California. Dense breeding colonies 
are vulnerable to massive nest destruction by mammalian and avian predators, including Swainson's 
hawks. 


Western (California) yellow-billed cuckoo — Coccyzus americanus occidentales 

The Western yellow-billed cuckoo is listed under the CESA as Endangered. Although the cuckoo nests in 
walnut and almond orchards in California, its natural nesting habitat is in cottonwood-tree willow riparian 
forest. Historically, the cuckoo was known to breed in all regions of California except the central and 
northern Sierra Nevada, the Great Basin, and the Colorado Desert. Now, the bird likely is found only 
along the upper Sacramento Valley portion of the Sacramento River, the Feather River in Sutter County, 
the south fork of the Kern River in Kern County, and along the Santa Ana, Amargosa, and lower 
Colorado rivers. 


This bird is threatened by loss and degradation of its habitat. Adverse impacts to cuckoo habitat are from 
clearing of land for urban and suburban development and for agriculture, human disturbance (e.g., illegal 
camping), fire in riparian habitat, OHVs, livestock trampling and grazing on tree saplings, invasion of 
non-native plants (e.g., tamarisk and giant reed), flood control projects, pumping of groundwater, and 
diversion of surface water. 


Willow flycatcher — Empidonax traillii 

The willow flycatcher was formerly a common summer resident throughout California; presently it is 
listed under the CESA as an Endangered species. Its breeding range extended wherever extensive willow 
thickets occurred. The species has now been eliminated as a breeding bird from most of its former range 
in California. Only small, scattered populations remain in isolated meadows of the Sierra Nevada and 
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along the Kern, Santa Margarita, San Luis Rey, and Santa Ynez rivers in Southern California. The 
smallest of these populations consists of about five pairs and the largest has about 50 pairs. 


Loss and degradation of riparian habitat is the principal reason for the decline of the willow flycatcher 
population and the decrease in the geographic range of the species. Impacts of livestock grazing to both 
the habitat and nests of breeding birds have also been implicated in the decline of the species. Nest 
parasitism by brown-headed cowbirds has contributed to population reductions. 


Yellow breasted chat — I[cteria virens 


The yellow-breasted chat, a California Species of Special Concern, was once a fairly common summer 
resident in riparian woodland throughout California, but now is much reduced in numbers, especially in 
southern California. Destruction of riparian woodland is a threat, but this species' absence from some 
areas that still have intact habitat indicates some other factor is involved, perhaps cowbird parasitism. 


Yellow warbler — Dendroica petechia 

The Yellow warbler is a California Species of Special Concern that prefers riparian woodlands, but also 
breeds in chaparral, ponderosa pine, and mixed conifer habitats with substantial amounts of brush. In 
recent decades, numbers of breeding pairs have declined dramatically in many lowland areas of 
California. A major cause of this decline has apparently been brown-headed cowbird parasitism 
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8. MAMMALS 


American badger — Taxidea taxus 

The American badger is a California Species of Special Concern. The distribution of American badgers 
occurs from northern Alberta southward to central Mexico. They range from the Pacific Coast eastward 
through Ohio. They are absent from the humid coastal forests and from other regions with dense forests. 
In California, badgers occupy a diversity of habitats. The principal requirements seem to be sufficient 
food, friable soils, and relatively open, uncultivated ground. Grasslands, savannas, and mountain 
meadows near the timberline are preferred. 


Badger populations have declined drastically in California within the last century and were reduced in 
numbers over almost all of their range in California by 1937. At that time they were still numerous in the 
Central Valley, but now they survive only in low numbers in peripheral parts of the valley and adjacent 
lowlands to the west in eastern Monterey, San Benito, and San Luis Obispo counties. In the coastal areas 
from Mendocino County south they have been drastically reduced in numbers and have been extirpated 
from many areas in southern California. Deliberate killing probably has been a major factor in the decline 
of badger populations. Most people regard badgers as detrimental to their interests and attempt to kill 
them. Cultivation is adverse to badgers, as they do not survive on cultivated land. Agricultural 
development and urban development have been the primary causes of the decline and extirpation of 
populations of badgers in California. Rodent and predator poisoning pose double threats through direct 
and secondary poisoning of badgers and elimination of the food badgers are dependent upon. Shooting 
and trapping of badgers for animal "control" is another source of mortality. Trapping of badgers for the 
fur trade probably has had little impact on populations in many areas because the fur was of low 
economic value. In the late 1920s to at least the late 1930s, badger fur was in high demand and trapping 
increased to levels that may have decimated local populations. Additionally, since 1975, demand for 
badger pelts has increased, and enhanced efforts are being expended to trap badgers. 


Big-eared kangaroo rat — Dipodomys elephantinus 

The big-earred kangaroo rat is a California Species of Special Concern. Its distribution is restricted to 
chaparral from the Del Puerto Canyon area of Stanislaus County to the Gabilan and Diablo Mountains in 
southern San Benito County. 


The main threat to this species is its limited range. 


Fringed myotis — Myotis thysanoides 

The fringed myotis, a member of the Vespertilionidae family, is a BLM Sensitive species. It is found in 
mid to lower elevations in deciduous and mixed conifer forest habitats, where it feeds in open areas and 
over water by gleaning insects from foliage. Roosts include caves, buildings, and trees, especially large 
conifer snags. Found to at least 6,400 feet in the Sierra Nevada, the fringed myotis inhabits deciduous/ 

mixed conifer forests. 


This species ranges throughout much of western North America from southern British Columbia, 
Canada, south to Chiapas, Mexico and from Santa Cruz Island in California, east to the Black Hills of 
South Dakota (Geographic Range = 16E-52EN to 92E-124EE; Altitudinal Range = sea level to 2,850 
meters). 


Though there is a lack of information regarding distribution and ecology, threats to this species include: it 
is easily disturbed by human presence, especially vulnerable to disturbance due to roosting habits 
(colonial, location choice), low fecundity, high juvenile mortality, long generational turnover, abandoned 
mine closures, recreational caving and mine exploration, renewed mining at historic sites, toxic material 
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impoundments, pesticide spraying, vegetative conversion, livestock grazing, timber harvest, and building 
and bridge conversion. 


Giant Kangaroo rat — Dipodomys ingens 

The giant kangaroo rat, in the family Heteromyidae, was listed as Federally Endangered in 1987 without 
critical habitat. They prefer annual grassland on gentle slopes of generally less than 10°, with friable, 
sandy-loam soils. However, most remaining populations are in poorer, marginal habitats, which include 
shrub communities on a variety of soil types and on slopes up to about 22°. 


The population is currently fragmented into six major geographic units. The units located in the southern 
San Joaquin Valley are: the Kettleman Hills in Kings County; and western Kern County in the area of the 
Lokern, Elk Hills, and other uplands around McKittrick, Taft, and Maricopa. The major units are 
fragmented into more than 100 smaller populations, many of which are isolated by several miles of 
barriers such as steep terrain with plant communities unsuitable as habitat, or agricultural, industrial, or 
urban land without habitat for this species. Extant habitat is estimated to be 27,540 acres, about 2 percent 
of historical habitat. 


Completion of Federal and State water projects resulted in rapid cultivation and irrigation of giant 
kangaroo rat habitat. Urban and industrial developments, petroleum and mineral exploration and 
extraction, new energy and water conveyance facilities, and construction of communication and 
transportation infrastructures continue to destroy habitat for giant kangaroo rats and increase the threats to 
the species by reducing and further fragmenting populations. Use of rodenticide-treated grain to control 
ground squirrels and kangaroo rats also may have contributed to the decline of giant kangaroo rats. 


Greater western (California) mastiff bat — Eumops perotis californicus 

The Western mastiff bat, a member of the family, Molossidae, is a BLM Sensitive Species and a 
California Species of Special Concern. It ranges from central Mexico across the southwestern United 
States (parts of California, southern Nevada, Arizona, southern New Mexico, and western Texas). Recent 
surveys have extended the previously known range to the north in both Arizona (several localities near the 
Utah border) and California (to within a few miles of the Oregon border). The species has also been 
detected acoustically in southern Utah. Published information suggests that the species occurs only to 
375 meters in California. 


Mastiff bats are found in a wide variety of habitats from desert scrub to chaparral to oak woodland and 
into the ponderosa pine belt, to over 10,000 feet in elevation. They roost primarily in crevices on cliff 
faces, and forage primarily over meadows and other open areas, but will also feed over forest canopy. 


This species is threatened by urban/suburban expansion, and by activities that disturb or destroy cliff 
habitat (e.g., recreational climbing, water impoundments, highway construction, and quarry operations). 
Pest control operations have eliminated most known building colonies in the Los Angeles basin. Grazing 
and pesticide applications in agricultural areas may impact foraging habitat. 


Long-eared myotis — Myotis evotis 

The long-eared myotis, a member of the Vespertilionidae family, is a BLM Sensitive species. It occurs in 
semiarid shrublands, sage, chaparral, and agricultural areas, but is usually associated with coniferous 
forests. Individuals roost under exfoliating tree bark, and in hollow trees, caves, mines, cliff crevices, 
sinkholes, and rocky outcrops on the ground. They also sometimes roost in buildings and under bridges. 


This species ranges across western North America from southwestern Canada (British Columbia, Alberta, 
and Saskatchewan) to Baja California and eastward in the United States to the western Great Plains. 
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It may be affected by closure of abandoned mines without surveys, recreational caving, some forest- 
management practices, and activities (such as highway construction, water impoundments, blasting of 
cliffs for avalanche control) that impact cliff faces or rock outcrops. 


Pallid bat — Antrozous pallidus 

The pallid bat, a member of the Vespertilionidae family, is a BLM Sensitive Species and a California 
Species of Special Concern. Pallid bats, primarily found below 6,000 feet in elevation, prefer forested 
habitats over a wide range of elevations but occur in a number of habitats ranging from rocky arid deserts 
to grasslands into higher elevation coniferous forests. This colonial bat roosts in caves, mine tunnels, 
crevices in rocks, and trees. 


Distribution 1s from southern British Columbia and Montana to central Mexico, and east to Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Kansas. An isolated population also occurs on Cuba. 


This species’ use of mines places them 1n jeopardy with regards to mine closure projects. Additional 
threats include human vandalism within roost sites, roost site destruction, extermination in buildings, and 
pesticide use. Loss of tree roosts could occur through commercial timber harvest (including selective 
hardwood removal), and loss of oaks to suburban expansion, and/or vineyard development. 


Ringtail (Ring-tailed Cat) — Bassariscus astutus 
The ringtail is a widely distributed California Fully Protected Species. Suitable habitat for ringtails 
consists of a mixture of forest and shrubland in close association with rocky areas or riparian habitats. 


The historical threat was due to fur harvesting, but this has halted. Current threats have not been assessed 
by CDFG. 


Salt-marsh harvest mouse — Reithrodontomys raviventris 

The salt marsh harvest mouse was first listed as Federally Endangered for its entire range in 1970 and as 
California State Endangered in 1971. A recovery plan (Saltmarsh Harvest Mouse/California. Clapper 
Rail) details specific tasks needed to recover this species. The salt marsh harvest mouse occurs 
exclusively in tidal wetlands around San Francisco Bay in Northern California. There are two subspecies 
of the salt marsh harvest mouse: the northern subspecies, Reithrodontomys raviventris haliocoetes, and 
the southern subspecies, Reithrodontomys raviventris raviventris. The northern subspecies is found in the 
marshes of San Pablo and Suisun bays (the northeastern portions of San Francisco Bay). The southern 
subspecies are found in the few salt marshes that remain in the southern, more developed portion of San 
Francisco Bay. 


Threats include loss of suitable habitat (due to development, pollution, and encroachment by exotic plant 
species), as well as changes in salinity levels of preferred salt-tolerant food plants (due to excessive 
freshwater, mainly from the discharge of treated municipal sewage into estuaries). 


San Francisco (Dusky-footed) Woodrat — Neotoma fuscipes annectens 

The San Francisco dusky-footed woodrat is one of 11 subspecies that live in California and the arid west. 
They are a State Species of Special Concern. They are medium-sized rodents found in forested and scrub 
habitats with sufficient ground and aerial cover for protection from predators. They are found in central 
California from south of San Francisco Bay to Monterey Bay. 


This species is relatively common and widespread but are vulnerable to disturbance and loss of habitat. 


San Joaquin antelope squirrel — Ammospermophilus nelsoni 
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The San Joaquin antelope squirrel is a California Threatened species and a USFWS Species of Concern. 
This species inhabits the arid grassland, shrubland, and alkali sink habitats of the San Joaquin Valley and 
adjacent foothills. 


Present populations can be found at elevations of 165 feet (50 meters ) on the floor of the San Joaquin 
Valley to around 3,609 feet (1,100 meters ) in the Temblor Mountains. In 1979, substantial populations 
were located within the areas around Lokern and Elk Hills in western Kern County and on the Carrizo and 
Elkhorn Plains in eastern San Luis Obispo County. Since 1979, San Joaquin antelope squirrels have 
disappeared from many of the smaller habitat clusters on the valley floor. 


Loss of habitat due to agriculture, urbanization, and petroleum extraction and the use of rodenticides for 
ground squirrel control are the primary threats to the survival of the San Joaquin antelope ground 
squirrels. 


San Joaquin kit fox — Vulpes macrotis mutica 

The San Joaquin kit fox was listed as Federally Endangered without critical habitat designation in 1967 
and is listed under the CESA as Threatened. A recovery plan for the species was approved in 1983, and it 
is further addressed in the Recovery Plan for Upland Species of the San Joaquin Valley. Historically, San 
Joaquin kit foxes occurred throughout the San Joaquin Valley in several native plant communities 
including: Valley Sink Scrub, Valley Saltbush Scrub, Upper Sonoran Subshrub Scrub, and annual non- 
native and native grasslands. Currently kit foxes inhabit grazed, non-irrigated grasslands, agricultural 
fields, orchards, and vineyards and remnant portions of native grasslands of the San Joaquin Valley. 
Although kit fox dens are typically found in loose-textured soils, it is not uncommon to find dens in 
nearly every soil type, particularly when interspersed with sandy-gravelly substrate. 


Loss of native habitat to various kinds of agriculture (e.g., cotton fields and vineyards), and residential 
and commercial developments remain the principal threats to this species. 


San Joaquin pocket mouse — Perognathus inornatus inornatus 

The San Joaquin pocket mouse is a BLM Sensitive species. This species occurs on fine-textured, sandy 
soils. They may also occur on a variety of other substrates in annual grassland and desert shrub 
communities, especially where plant cover is not dense and soils are friable. 


The known distribution extends from near Soledad southward to Hog Canyon in the Salinas Valley, 
Monterey County. The relationships of populations on the Carrizo Plains, Cuyama Valley, and upper 
Salinas River watershed are uncertain. 


There is some question to species identification. The main threat to this species is habitat destruction. 


Short-nosed kangaroo rat — Dipodomys nitratoides brevinasus 

The short-nosed kangaroo rat, a BLM Sensitive Species and a USFWS Species of Concern, is one of three 
subspecies of the San Joaquin kangaroo rat. Similar to the other subspecies of the San Joaquin kangaroo 
rat, the populations of the short-nosed kangaroo rat undergo dramatic population fluctuations. 


Typically, short-nosed kangaroo rats inhabit grasslands with scattered shrubs and desert-shrub 
associations on powdery soils. They inhabit highly saline soils around Soda Lake on the Carrizo Plain, 
and less saline soils elsewhere. In the Panoche Valley, San Benito County, this species is found on gently 
sloping and rolling, low hilltops that have some shrubs. Over most of their range, they are generally more 
numerous in lighter, powdery soils such as the sandy bottoms and banks of arroyos and other sandy areas. 
The extent of its current distribution is unknown. 
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The extensive agricultural development of the 1960s and 1970s within its historic range is the main cause 
of the decline of the short-nosed kangaroo rat. Loss of the best habitats and the large populations they 
supported, together with habitat fragmentation and the resulting isolation of the populations and 
population fluctuations, have apparently caused their extirpation from some undeveloped sites. In limited 
areas, widespread use of rodenticides to control ground squirrels may have contributed to extirpation of 
some populations. Because the distribution and population statuses are not well-understood, present or 
potential threats to this species cannot be adequately assessed. 


Tipton kangaroo rat — Dipodomys nitratoides nitratoides 

The Tipton kangaroo rat is listed as State Endangered (1989) and Federally Endangered. This species is 
covered in the Recovery plan for the upland species of the San Joaquin Valley, California, 

September 30, 1998. It is one of three subspecies of the San Joaquin kangaroo rat, morphologically 
distinguished by being larger than the Fresno kangaroo rat and smaller than the short-nosed kangaroo rat. 


The historical geographic range of Tipton kangaroo rats was over 1.7 million acres. Distribution was 
limited to arid-land communities occupying the valley floor of the Tulare Basin in level or nearly level 
terrain. By 1985, the inhabited area had been reduced, primarily by cultivation and urbanization, to about 
60 thousand acres, only about 4 percent of the historical acreage. Current occurrences are limited to 
scattered, isolated areas. In the southern San Joaquin Valley this includes the Kern National Wildlife 
Refuge, Delano, and other scattered areas within Kern County. In Kings County, two populations of San 
Joaquin kangaroo rats have been found on about 371 acres in 1994 and 1995. One site, Lemoore Naval 
Air Station, is 97 acres. 


The construction of dams and canals that made a dependable supply of water available and allowed the 
cultivation of the alkaline soils of the saltbush and valley sink scrub and relictual dune communities, was 
principally responsible for the decline and endangerment of the Tipton kangaroo rat. Widespread, 
unrestricted use of rodenticides to control California ground squirrels probably contributed to the decline 
or extirpation of small populations. Urban and industrial development and petroleum extraction all have 
contributed to habitat destruction. Except for small, isolated populations, predation is unlikely to threaten 
Tipton kangaroo rats. The increasing fragmentation of the range of Tipton kangaroo rats, however, 
increases the vulnerability of small populations to predation. Current threats of habitat destruction or 
modifications come primarily from industrial and agriculturally-related developments, cultivation, and 
urbanization, and secondarily from flooding. 


Townsend’s western big-eared bat — Plecotus townsendii townsendii 

is a BLM Sensitive Species and a California Species of Special Concern. This colonial bat roosts 
primarily in caves, mine tunnels, and buildings, and is found in Alameda, Colusa, Lake, Marin, 
Mendocino, Napa, San Mateo, and Yolo counties. This bat species requires caves, mines, or buildings for 
roosting, and forages for insects on brush and trees in moist areas. Habitats include oak, pine, and 
chaparral woodlands. Townsend’s western big-eared bat is found in all habitats up to alpine zone. 


The main threat is human disturbance to roosting sites. 
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Tulare grasshopper mouse — Onychomys torridus tularensis 

The Tulare grasshopper mouse, a BLM Sensitive Species and a California Species of Special Concern, is 
a subspecies of the southern grasshopper mouse. They inhabit arid shrubland communities in hot, arid 
grassland and shrubland associations. These include blue oak woodlands at 1,476 feet (450 meters); 
upper Sonoran subshrub scrub community; alkali sink and mesquite associations on the Valley Floor; and 
grassland associations on the sloping margins of the San Joaquin Valley and Carrizo Plain region. 
Specific habitat requirements are unknown. 


They are known to occur in these areas: along the western margin of the Tulare Basin, including western 
Kern County; Carrizo Plain Natural Area; along the Cuyama Valley side of the Caliente Mountains, San 
Luis Obispo County; and the Ciervo-Panoche Region in Fresno and San Benito counties. 


Like most of the other sensitive species of the San Joaquin Valley, habitat reduction, fragmentation, and 
degradation are the principal causes of the decline of the Tulare grasshopper mouse. Use of insecticides 
may have contributed to the extirpation of this species from fragmented habitat on the Valley floor by 
reducing their main food source and from both direct and indirect poisoning. 


Western small-footed myotis — Myotis ciliolabrum 

The Western small-footed myotis, a member of the Vespertilionidae family, is a BLM Sensitive species. 
Usually found above 6,000 feet, it occurs in deserts, chaparral, riparian zones, and western coniferous 
forest; it is most common above pifion-juniper forest. Individuals are known to roost singly or in small 
groups in cliff and rock crevices, buildings, concrete overpasses, caves, and mines. 


It ranges across the western half of North America from British Columbia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan in 
Canada, throughout most of the United States west of the 100th Meridian, and into central Mexico. 


The Western small-footed myotis may be affected by closure of abandoned mines without adequate 
surveys and by recreational caving. Contaminant poisoning is a possibility. 


Yuma myotis — Myotis yumanensis 

The Yuma myotis, a member of the Vespertilionidae family, is a BLM Sensitive Species and a California 
Species of Special Concern. It ranges across the western third of North America from British Columbia, 
Canada, to Baja California and southern Mexico. In the United States, it occurs in all the Pacific coastal 
states, as far east as western Montana in the north, and as far east as western Oklahoma in the south. This 
species may be affected by closure of abandoned mines without adequate surveys, some forest 
management practices, and disturbance of maternity roosts in caves and buildings. Since this species 
frequently occurs in anthropogenic structures, it is vulnerable to destructive pest control activities. Some 
riparian-management practices may be detrimental. 


The Yuma myotis may be affected by closure of abandoned mines without adequate surveys, some forest 
management practices, and disturbance of maternity roosts in caves and buildings. Since this species 
frequently occurs in anthropogenic structures, it is vulnerable to destructive pest control activities. Some 
riparian-management practices may be detrimental. 
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Appendix F 
Hollister Field Office Area Reasonably Foreseeable Development 
Scenario for Oil and Gas 


I. Summary 


Based on an analysis of past oil and gas related activities within the boundaries of the Hollister Field 
Office (HFO) and the very small amount of federal mineral estate within areas of high development 
potential, we project that oil and gas activities on federal mineral estate within the Hollister Field Office 
area boundary will continue at a relatively minimal level. Overall, within the next 15-20 years, we project 
total surface disturbance due to all oil and gas activities on federal mineral estate to be no more than 74 
acres. This estimate includes geophysical exploration (seismic), 5 exploration wells, 10 development 
wells and associated facilities, roads, and a transmission pipeline that could be linked to existing 
transmission lines within the area. One third of this disturbance, 26 acres, will be temporary, and would 
be mostly to totally reclaimed within a few months to a couple of years. Over the long term, both new 
and existing oil and gas related activities would eventually be abandoned, the lands would be reclaimed, 
and the sites would be restored to as near a natural condition as practical. 


The total surface disturbance for up to 10 development wells would be 10 acres for well pads, 12 acres for 
roads, and 24 acres for a single transmission line 10 miles long. No more than | acre would be required 
for the small facility (meter, separator).on each of two parcels, for a total of 2 acres. The total surface 
disturbance caused by seismic operations, exploration drilling, and development would be 74 acres. 


Description Number Unit Surface Total Surface 
Disturbance Disturbance 
acres (acres 


Exploratory Wells 


Well Pads 5 wells 1 acre/well 
Roads (40’ wide 5 x 0.5 miles 4.8 acre/mile 
Development 


Well Pads 
Roads (40’ wide) 


§ 

bee 

10 1 acre/well 10 

10 x 0.25 mi 4.8 acre/mile 12 

Facilities 4 1 acre/facili 4 


Seismic (2 track x 18” 0.36 acre/mi 
Pipeline (20 * wide 2.4 acres/mi 
ee eke Puig, ts vas gee OU 


II. Introduction 


This appendix describes the scenario for the Reasonably Foreseeable Development (RFD) of oil and gas. 
The RFD scenario estimates the level and type of future oil and gas activity in the planning area and 
provides a basis for the analysis of cumulative effects. Based on current regulations and the small amount 
of projected activity on federal mineral estate within the planning area, this RFD is applicable regardless 
of which of the alternatives analyzed in the EIS is chosen as the Preferred Alternative. 
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The scenario first describes the steps involved in exploring for and developing deposits of oil and gas. 
Trends and assumptions affecting oil and gas activity are discussed in this appendix, followed by 
estimates for future o1l and gas exploration and development. 


The scenario for reasonably foreseeable development is based on known or inferred o11 and gas potential, 
and applies the conditions and assumptions discussed below. Changes in available geologic data or 
economic conditions may alter this scenario, and some deviation should be expected over time. The lands 
included are limited to those with BLM-administered minerals, including split estate with federal 
minerals. 


It should be noted that not all mineral estate managed by the BLM may have been identified at this time. 
For purposes of this document, we consider that all mineral estate managed by the BLM is covered by 
this RFD, even if we do not currently show the mineral estate on BLM maps. We also consider that 
mineral estate on lands that may be acquired in the future will also be covered by this RFD so long as the 
values and resources that are contained on the newly acquired lands do not differ significantly from those 
on existing known federal mineral estate. 


III. Petroleum Geology of the Hollister Field Office Area 


See Section V., Oil and gas Occurrence and Development Potential. 


IV. Past and Present Oil and Gas Exploration and Development Activity 


There are 30 active oil fields and gas fields within the HFO management area, with a total 
administrative area of 188,000 acres. Within those administrative areas, the actual productive 
areas total about 58,000 acres. During the past 10 years, more than 1000 wells have been drilled 
within the HFO area, 93% of which were within field boundaries, with only 7% being classified 
as wildcats (outside administrative field boundaries). Although there are nearly 5400 acres of 
federal mineral estate within these productive boundaries (9% of the total), there was not a single 
well on federal mineral estate. This trend is not likely to change much, because nearly all of the 
activity in each of the past 10 years occurred in 3 fields where the federal share of mineral estate 
is only 1%. 


Regarding new field discoveries, there have been fewer than 3 fields discovered within the last 
10 years, none of which contained federal mineral estate. Because of the low amount of activity 
on federal mineral estate, a more detailed description of past and current activities throughout the 
entire HFO area is unnecessary. 


V. Oil and gas Occurrence and Development Potential 


The Hollister Field Office has areas of high, moderate, and low to none development potential. The size 
of each category is shown in the table below. 
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High Development Potential 


The areas of high oil/gas development potential occur in five areas. The areas, a total of 1,883,000 acres, 
are depicted in pink on Map 1. They will be described from north to south. 


The first area of high oil/gas development potential is in the extreme northern part of the Hollister Field 
Office area in Contra Costa County. This area is dominated by gas fields that produce from Eocene and 
Paleocene sedimentary rocks. 


The second area of high o1l/gas development potential is in the Santa Clara Mountains of southeastern 
San Mateo and northwestern Santa Cruz Counties. There are no presently active oil or gas fields in the 
area. However, several drilling programs have identified potential production (“shows”) from Lower 
Tertiary and Upper Cretaceous formations in this area. 


The third area of high oil/gas development potential is in the central part of the Hollister Field Office area 
in northern San Benito County. The Sargent Oil Field produces from the Miocene Monterey Formation 
and Pliocene Purisima Formation of the San Juan Valley sedimentary basin. 


The fourth area of high oil/gas development potential is in southeastern San Benito County and western 
Fresno County. This area is part of the San Joaquin Basin, and has several oil fields that produce from 
Miocene and Pliocene marine sedimentary rocks. 


The fifth area of high oil/gas development potential is in southwestern San Benito County and 
southeastern Monterey County. The most important oil/gas field in this area is the San Ardo field. It, and 
the other oil fields in the area, produce from the Miocene Monterey formation in the Salinas sedimentary 
basin. 


Moderate Potential 


There are several areas of moderate potential within the Hollister Field Office area. These areas, a total of 
2,402,000 acres, are shown in yellow on Map 1. They are described as areas with Upper Cretaceous or 
Lower Tertiary sedimentary rocks containing many wells with oil and gas “shows” or even production, 
although generally not in economic quantities. Although these areas may contain numerous wells that 
either had production at one time, or had “shows”, they are classified as having only moderate potential 
because the rocks in this area are generally more highly fractured, and do not generally have trapping 
styles or cap rocks that permit sustained development from oil/gas accumulations. 


In the southern part of the Hollister Area Office, these rocks are found in three strips along the western 
central and eastern parts of the Area Office. The eastern strip of Moderate oil/gas potential lies west of 
high-potential areas of the Sacramento-San Joaquin Basin. This strip lies east of a mass of crystalline and 
Franciscan metamorphic rocks in the center of the Field Office Area, including the Clear Creek 
Management Area in the Diablo Mountain Range. 


The central strip of moderate oil/gas potential is bounded on the east by a mass of crystalline and 
Franciscan metamorphic rocks of the Diablo Range and a similar set of igneous and metamorphic rocks in 
the Coast Ranges. 


The western strip of moderate oil/gas potential occurs between the coast and the western foothills of the 
Coast Ranges. 
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Low to None Development Potential 


There areas of low to none (hereafter “low”) oil/gas development potential is defined as areas that are 
underlain dominantly by crystalline igneous rocks and metamorphic rocks of the Franciscan Formation. 
These areas of low oil/gas development potential, a total of 2,529,000 acres, are shown in green on Map 
ig 


There are five low potential zones in the Hollister Field Office. The low potential rocks occur in three 
discontinuous bands that run north-northwest to south-southeast in the eastern, central, and western parts 
of the Area Office. 


The eastern low potential zone is located in the Diablo Mountains and in the Tummey-Panoche Hills. It is 
divided into northern and southern segments by the Vallecitos Trough. 


The central low potential zone is located in the Coast Ranges as the core of a crystalline igneous- 
metamorphic faulted complex. 


The western low potential zone has two components. The northern component is in the Santa Lucia 
Range, and the southern component in the Santa Lucia Range. 


Occurrence Potential 


Map | can be used to identify areas of oil and gas occurrence potential by use of the following chart: 


VI. RFD Baseline Scenario Assumptions, Discussion, and Estimated Surface 
Disturbance from Oil and Gas Activity on Federal Mineral Estate in the 
Hollister Field Office Area 


For purposes of this document, we have assumed that all potentially productive areas are open under 
standard lease terms and conditions, except those areas designated as closed to leasing by law, regulation, 
or executive order. Based on current regulations and policy and the small amount of projected activity on 
federal mineral estate within the planning area, this RFD is applicable regardless of which of the 
alternatives analyzed in the EIS is chosen as the Preferred Alternative. 


Future trends and assumptions: Based on the history of minimal activity for oil and gas exploration and 
development on federal lands within the planning area, activity over the next 15 to 20 years is likely to be 
sporadic. Oil and gas activity will probably consist of the issuance of some competitive and over-the- 
counter leases, a few geophysical surveys, and perhaps the drilling of 3-5 exploratory wells, with no more 
than 10 development wells, and the associated facilities/gas transmission lines. It is very unlikely that 
more than a total of 15 exploratory and development wells will be drilled on new federal oil and gas 
leases. While the large majority or even all of this activity is expected to occur in areas identified in this 
RFD as “High Development Potential,” there is always a possibility that federal minerals in other areas 
may see geophysical exploration, leasing, and even actual exploration and development drilling. It is 
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highly unlikely that any wells in such an area would be productive, so any associated surface disturbance 
would likely be short term. 


Geophysical exploration: Geophysical exploration is conducted to determine the subsurface structure of 
an area and the potential for mineral resources. There are three geophysical survey techniques that are 
generally used to define subsurface characteristics through measurements of the gravitational field, 
magnetic field, and seismic reflections. 


Gravity and magnetic field surveys—involve small, portable measuring units that are easily transported 
by light off-highway vehicles, such as 4-wheel drive pickup trucks and jeeps, or aircraft. Both off and on- 
highway travel may be necessary. Although these two survey methods can take measurements along 
defined lines, it is more common to have a grid of distinct measurement stations. Surface disturbance 
resulting from these surveys is negligible, consisting almost exclusively of soil or vegetation compaction 
that persists no more than a few months. 


Seismic reflection surveys—are the most common of the geophysical methods, and they produce the most 
detailed subsurface information. Seismic surveys are conducted by sending shock waves, generated by a 
small explosion or by mechanically beating the ground with a thumping or vibrating platform. 


In the explosive method, small charges are detonated on the surface or in a shallow drill hole. The 
surface charge method uses | to 5-pound charges attached to wooden laths 3 to 8 feet above the ground. 
Placing charges lower than 6 feet usually results in destruction of vegetation, whereas placing the charges 
higher, or on the surface of deep snow, results in little visible surface disturbance. In the drill hole 
method, holes for the charges are drilled using truck-mounted or portable air drills. In general, this 
method uses 4 to 12 holes per mile of line, and a 5 to 50-pound explosive charge is placed in each hole, 
covered, and detonated. The shock wave created is recorded by geophones placed in a line on the surface. 
In rugged terrain, a portable drill carried by helicopter can sometimes be used. The vehicles used for a 
drilling program may include heavy truck-mounted drill rigs, track-mounted drill rigs, water trucks, a 
computer recording truck, and a light pickup. 


In the mechanical method, four large trucks are usually used, each equipped with pads about 4-feet 
square. The pads are lowered to the ground, and the vibrations are electronically triggered from the 
recording truck. Once information is recorded, the trucks move forward a short distance and the process is 
repeated. Surface disturbance includes flattening of vegetation and compaction of soils. 


In either type of seismic reflection surveys, existing roads and trails are used where possible. However, 
off-road travel is necessary in some cases. Several trips per day are made along a seismograph line, 
usually resulting in a well defined two-track trail. 


It is expected that no more than three Notices of Intent, involving seismic reflection and gravity/magnetic 
field surveys across federal surface, would be filed under all Alternatives and the Proposed RMP during 
the life of this plan. Although it is unlikely, it is possible that one or two of the parcels with federal 
surface could be involved in a 3-D seismic proposal. If that occurs, the total expected surface disturbance 
could be up to 9 acres, based on up to 25 miles of seismic lines and a two track road with each track being 
18” wide. It is possible that much of the travel could be located on existing roads or other previously 
disturbed lands, and there could be some hand laying of lines, and that would result in less new 
disturbance. 


Drilling phase: After a parcel is leased, there may or may not be any actual disturbance. In fact, 


historically, a large majority of leases are relinquished without ever having any actual surface disturbance. 
In the event that an Application for Permit to Drill (APD) is submitted, a site specific evaluation will be 
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made by the BLM to ensure compliance with NEPA requirements. Based on the results of that 
evaluation, additional Conditions of Approval may be added, and the operator may only begin 
construction after complying with lease stipulations and Conditions of Approval of the drilling permit. 
When a site requires construction of an access road, the shortest feasible route is usually selected to 
reduce the haul distance and construction costs. Environmental factors or a landowner’s wishes may 
dictate a longer route in some cases. Drilling in the planning area is expected to be done using existing 
roads and construction of only short (approximately 0.5 mile) roads to access drill site locations. 


Even though there are 30 active oil fields and gas fields that are partly or totally within the Hollister FO 
area, only 9% land within the productive boundaries of those fields contains federal minerals (5400 
federal acres out of a total of more than 58,000 acres). In the past ten years, 1030 wells have been drilled 
in the entire FO area, but no wells have been drilled on federal minerals within the entire FO area. 
Consequently, based on the history of oil and gas exploration in the planning area, it is projected that no 
more than three to five exploratory wildcat wells (wells outside of the administrative boundary of existing 
oil and gas fields) would be drilled on BLM-administered land in the planning area during the life of this 
plan. Although the success rate for wildcat wells has improved markedly during the past decade, largely 
due to improved seismic data, it is still unlikely that any new fields would be discovered by drilling on 
federal minerals because there 1s so little activity in areas with significant amount of federal mineral 
estate. 


Most drilling is expected to occur in areas of land designated as high development potential (shown in 
pink on Map 1). Although there is a low probability that a field will be discovered on federal land during 
the life of this plan, if a field containing federal land were to be discovered in the northern portion of HFO 
area, it is likely that the discovery would be gas because all of the occurrences in that area are gas. 
Conversely, if a field containing federal land were to be discovered in the southern portion of HFO area, it 
is likely that the discovery would be oil because all of the occurrences in that area are oil. 


During the first phase of drilling, the operator would move construction equipment over existing 
maintained roads to the point where the access road begins. Less than 0.5 mile of moderate duty access 
road per well with a gravel surface 20 feet wide is expected for construction. With ditches, cuts, and fill, 
the total width of surface disturbance would average 40 feet. The second part of the drilling phase is the 
construction of a drill pad up to | acre in size. The likely duration of well drilling, testing, and 
abandonment is 3 or 4 months per site. The total disturbance for each exploratory well and any new road 
is estimated to be 3.4 acres. The total surface disturbance caused by exploratory drilling of 3-5 wells over 
the life of this plan is expected to be no more than 10-17 acres. 


Field development and production: Exploratory drilling is not expected to lead to the development of a 
producing field in the planning area. Nonetheless, the following scenario describes the operations and 
effects associated with field development. 


The minimum size considered economically feasible would depend mainly on its proximity to existing 
infrastructure. There are many fields within the boundaries of the HFO area, mostly in the extreme 
southern and extreme northern portions of the area, and it is likely that any pipelines from a new field 
would be relatively short. The wells within the actual productive boundaries (smaller than the 
administrative boundaries) of gas fields are spaced on average at 80-160 acres. For oil fields in the HFO 
area, spacing is much closer. In the larger oilfields, usual development spacing is typically at 5-7 acres 
per well. However, spacing can be as close as well well per acre in areas with heavy oil. Although it is 
unlikely that a new field will be discovered on federal minerals, for planning purposes we will assume a 
fairly small to mid size oil field may be discovered somewhere within the planning area. The average 
field size in the FO area is over 1900 acres, but that is significantly skewed by the presence of a few very 
large fields. The bottom 80% of the active fields in the FO area average 650 acres, about one square mile. 
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If a single oilfield of that size was discovered, on average it would contain 9.1% federal mineral estate, 
about 60 acres. At 5-7 acres per well, it would take approximately 10 wells to fully develop the parcel. 
Each development well would require an estimated 0.25 mile of road, which would have a surface of 
crushed aggregate or gravel approximately 20 feet wide (total disturbed width of 40 feet). Well pads 
would be no more than 1 acre in size. Oil/gas produced would be carried by pipelines that could be 
linked to existing and proposed transmission lines in the planning area. Average infield pipeline length is 
estimated to be 0.25 mile per well, which could probably be largely contained within the road right of 
way and little new surface disturbance would be required. The total distance from a new field to an 
existing transmission pipeline is likely to be less than 10 miles. The width of the surface disturbance for 
pipelines would average 20 feet. 


The total surface disturbance for up to 10 development wells would be 10 acres for well pads, 12 acres for 
roads, and 24 acres for a single transmission line 10 miles long. No more than 1 acre would be required 
for the small facility (meter, separator) on each parcel. For planning purposes, we will assume that the 
wells may be on two separate parcels, so there would be a total of 2 acres for facilities. The total surface 
disturbance caused by seismic operations, exploration drilling, and development would be 74 acres. 


Description Number Unit Surface Total Surface 
Disturbance Disturbance 
(acres) (acres) 
Exploratory Wells 
Well Pads 5 wells 1 acre/well 5 
Roads (40’ wide 5 x 0.5 miles 4.8 acre/mile 12 
Development 
Well Pads 10 1 acre/well 10 
Roads (40’ wide) 10 x 0.25 mi 4.8 acre/mile ji 
Facilities 2 1 acre/facili . 


Seismic (2 track x 18” Teele cia ei Go) ee 
Pipeline (20 * wide 
rs Soe terete st > CTA | eda aie 


Plugging and abandonment: Wells that are drilled and determined to be dry holes are plugged according 
to a plan designed for the condition of each well. Plugging involves placing cement plugs at strategic 
locations in the hole. Drilling mud is used as a spacer between the plugs to prevent communication 
between fluid-bearing zones. The drill casing is cut off at least 5 feet below ground level and capped by 
welding a steel plate on the casing stub. After plugging, all equipment and debris would be removed and 
the site restored as near as reasonably possible to its original condition. It is projected that much of the 
surface disturbance from exploratory activities and all of the seismic activities would be of short duration 
(between a few months and a couple of years). The impacts from the successful development wells 
would last longer, but it would still be completely reclaimed eventually 


Military Bases — Fort Hunter Liggett military base is within the planning area. Leasing these lands 
requires consent from the local Base Commander. It has been shown in numerous cases across the 
country and within California that oil and gas exploration and development can often be conducted in a 
manner that is fully compatible with ongoing military operations. It is quite possible that negotiations 
between BLM and military personnel may result in agreement to lease lands within the boundaries of 
bases or other military lands. In the event that happens, appropriate leasing stipulations that would fully 
protect the military’s mission will be added prior to any land being leased. 


Authors: BLM Bakersfield Field Office 
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Lead - Jeff Prude — Petroleum Engineer — Field Office Oil and Gas Program Lead 


Gregg Wilkerson - Geologist 
W/ Assistance from Larry Vredenburgh — GIS Specialist 
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ORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC COMMENTS AND BLM RESPONSES 
Pursuant to the Code of Federal Regulations (40 CFR 1503.4); Response to comments: 


(a) An agency preparing a final environmental impact statement shall assess and consider 
comments both individually and collectively, and shall respond by one or more of the means listed below, 
stating its response in the final statement. Possible responses are to: 

(1) Modify alternatives including the proposed action. 

(2) Develop and evaluate alternatives not previously given serious consideration by the agency. 

(3) Supplement, improve, or modify its analyses. 

(4) Make factual corrections. 

(5) Explain why the comments do not warrant further agency response, citing the sources, 
authorities, or reasons which support the agency's position and, if appropriate, indicate those circumstances 
which would trigger agency reappraisal or further response. 

(b) All substantive comments received on the draft statement (or summaries thereof where the 
response has been exceptionally voluminous), should be attached to the final statement whether or not the 
comment is thought to merit individual discussion by the agency in the text of the statement. 


In accordance with the guidance above, public comments on the Hollister Field Office Draft RMP and EIS 
for the Southern Diablo Mountain Range and Central Coast of California are divided into Commenting 
Public Agencies, Organizations & Native American Interests, and Form Letters & Individual Comments. 
Comments are presented in their original format to maintain the context and integrity of the comments 
“whether or not the comment is thought to merit individual discussion by the agency in the text of the 
statement.” As a result, BLM has prepared responses only to comments that are considered to be 
substantive and within the scope of the Proposed RMP and Final EIS. 


MASTER RESPONSES 

Many of the public comments received by BLM identify similar issues and concerns. In order to address 
these comments adequately and consistently, BLM has prepared Master Responses (MR) by theme that 
readers can refer to in the section below. 

GENERAL RESPONSES 

BLM’s response to public comments that are considered to be unique are imbedded in the comments from 


agencies, organization, Native American Interests, and individuals to address specific issues and concerns 
in accordance with 40 CFR 1503.4. 
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MASTER RESPONSES TO PUBLIC COMMENTS 


MR-RMP-1 


The primary method BLM uses to establish the balance between land use and resource protection is land 
use planning. Firmly established in the Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976, planning is 
designed to project present and future land uses and identify management practices needed to achieve 
desired conditions. 


Land Use Plans are used by managers and the public to accomplish the following: 


e Allocate resources and determine appropriate multiple uses for the public lands; 

e Develop a strategy to manage and protect resources; and 

e Set up systems to monitor and evaluate status of resources and effectiveness of management 
practices over time. 


BLM’s land use plans are developed using an interdisciplinary approach that considers competing values 
and uses and weighs long and short-term benefits. The land use plans establish management direction for 
large areas that typically covers the entire administrative area of a BLM office or district. Developed with 
extensive public involvement, land use plans are prepared in conjunction with an analysis of environmental 
impacts to disclose the consequences of decisions that are proposed in the land use plan. 


Before 1985, BLM’s land use plans were referred to as Management Framework Plans (MFPs). Since 
1985, BLM’s land use plans are called Resource Management Plans (RMPs). RMPs are prepared for 
relatively large areas of public lands, called planning areas, which tend to have similar resource 
characteristics. 


BLM’s resource management plans form the basis for every action and approved use on the public lands, 
including surface and mineral estate. Because a BLM resource management plan (RMP) establishes 
management direction in a particular area for approximately 15-20 years, the decisions contained in the 
Hollister Field Office Proposed RMP and Final EIS are very broad; and as a result, there is a need to 
develop activity level plans for Special Recreation Management Areas or Areas of Critical Environmental 
Concern to address specific issues during implementation of the management actions that are outlined in 
the RMP. These activity level plans (and RMP amendments that may be necessary to respond to new 
information) could be conducted on both an Environmental Assessment and/or Environmental Impact 
Statement level of NEPA analysis, depending on the complexity of issues and level of impact on the 
environment. 


Therefore, comments that suggest BLM should provide more detail on the impacts of management actions 
in the Proposed Plan and EIS must consider that the impacts described in the Proposed Plan and Final EIS 
are appropriate to the land use plan level decisions and any additional impacts would be analyzed in 
subsequent NEPA documents to increase public understanding of the decision-making process and disclose 
the consequences of implementing plan decisions. 
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MR-RMP-2 
Land Use Plan Decisions and Implementation Decisions 


Land Use Plan Decisions. These broad-scale decisions guide future land management actions and 
subsequent site-specific implementation decisions. Land use plan decisions fall into two categories: desired 
outcomes (goals and objectives), and allowable uses and actions to achieve outcomes. 


1. Desired outcomes 


Land use plans must identify desired outcomes expressed in terms of specific goals and objectives. Goals 
and objectives direct the BLM’s actions in most effectively meeting legal mandates; numerous regulatory 
responsibilities; national policy, including the DOI Strategic Plan goals; State Director guidance (see 43 
CFR 1610.0-4(b)); and other resource or social needs. Desired outcomes should be identified for and 
pertain to resources (such as natural, biological, and cultural), resource uses (such as energy and livestock 
grazing), and other factors (such as social and economic conditions). 


2. Allowable uses and management actions anticipated to achieve desired outcomes (goals and 
objectives) 


After establishing desired outcomes, the BLM identifies allowable uses (land use allocations) and 
management actions for different alternatives that are anticipated to achieve the goals and objectives. 


a. Allowable uses. Land use plans must identify uses, or allocations, that are allowable, restricted, or 
prohibited on the public lands and mineral estate. These allocations identify surface lands and/or subsurface 
mineral interests where uses are allowed, including any restrictions that may be needed to meet goals and 
objectives. Land use plans also identify lands where specific uses are excluded to protect resource values. 
Certain lands may be open or closed to specific uses based on legislative, regulatory, or policy 
requirements or criteria to protect sensitive resource values. If land use plan decisions close areas of 
100,000 acres or greater in size to a principal or major use for 2 years or more, Congress must be notified 
of the closure upon its implementation as prescribed in 43 CFR 1610.6. 


The land use plan must set the stage for identifying site-specific resource use levels. Site-specific use levels 
are normally identified during subsequent implementation planning or the permit authorization process. At 
the land use plan level, it is important to identify reasonable development scenarios for allowable uses such 
as mineral leasing, locatable mineral development, recreation, timber harvest, utility corridors, and 
livestock grazing to enable the orderly implementation of future actions. These scenarios provide a context 
for the land use plan’s decisions and an analytical base for the NEPA analysis. The BLM may also establish 
criteria in the land use plan to guide the identification of site-specific use levels for activities during plan 
implementation. 


b. Management actions. Land use plans must identify the actions anticipated to achieve desired outcomes, 
including actions to maintain, restore, or improve land health. These actions include proactive measures 
(e.g., measures that will be taken to enhance watershed function and condition), as well as measures or 
criteria that will be applied to guide day-to-day activities occurring on public land. Land use plans also 
establish administrative designations such as ACECs, recommend proposed withdrawals, land tenure 
zones, and recommend or make findings of suitability for congressional designations (such as components 
of the National Wild and Scenic River System). 


Implementation Decisions. Implementation decisions generally constitute the BLM’s final approval 
allowing on-the-ground actions to proceed. These types of decisions require site-specific planning and 
NEPA analysis. They may be incorporated into implementation plans (activity or project plans) or may 
exist as stand-alone decisions. Where implementation decisions are made as part of the land use planning 
process, they are still subject to the appeals process or other administrative review as prescribed by specific 
resource program regulations after the BLM resolves the protests to land use plan decisions and makes a 
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decision to adopt or amend the RMP (High Desert Multiple Use Coalition, Inc. et al. Keith Collins, 142 
IBLA 285 (1998)). 


MR-EIS-1 


Due to the general nature of RMP-level decisions, BLM cannot anticipate the effects of all subsequent 
project-level or site-level actions that may occur under its general guidance. Thus, all future actions carried 
out under the auspices of the RMP will be subject to an additional environmental review pursuant to NEPA 
and are subject to the Section 7 consultation process with USFWS in accordance with the Endangered 
Species Act. Despite the general nature of the plans and use of subsequent consultation, the Draft EIS and 
Final EIS analyze, in general, the potential effects of the BLM Hollister Field Office’s preferred alternative 
and Proposed Resource Management Plan (PRMP) on the human environment. 


The impacts described in the Environmental Consequences chapter of the DRMP/DEIS are at a level of 
detail appropriate to the programmatic nature of the decisions being considered. More site-specific analysis 
occurs when site-specific project are being considered through future environmental analysis. 


The methodology for impacts analysis is provided in Section 4.0 (Environmental Consequences) of the 
DRMP/DEIS and the PRMP/FEIS. Included in the impacts methodology is a determination of the intensity 
of an impact (major, minor, or negligible), the duration (short or long term), and the scope (localized, 
broad, etc.). Impacts have been developed and reviewed by numerous subject matter experts from the 
BLM, environmental consultants, and the public to ensure the analyses contained in the DRMP/DEIS and 
the PRMP/FEIS are accurate. Commenter does not identify any specific information or analysis presented 
in the DRMP/DEIS believed to be in error, nor does the commenter provide any specific information not 
considered in the DRMP/DEIS. 


MR-DATA-1 


Pursuant to 40 CFR 1502.22, the Hollister Proposed RMP and Final EIS for the Southern Diablo Mountain 
Range and Central Coast of California clearly states in Section 4.0 (Environmental Consequences) that 
“Impacts analysis based on incomplete or unavailable information is identified, where applicable in 
[Chapter 4].” Statements of the relevance of the incomplete or unavailable information to evaluating 
reasonably foreseeable significant adverse impacts on the human environment are also included, where 
applicable in, Chapter 4. 


A summary of existing credible scientific evidence that is relevant to evaluating the reasonably foreseeable 
significant adverse impacts on the human environment is also included in the Overview of Impacts for each 
resource program in Chapter 4, where applicable. 


MR-ACEC-1 


With regard to a blanket "no energy development" decision on all ACECs, more moderate restrictions for 
oil and gas drilling are included in the Proposed Plan to protect habitat and to simultaneously provide for 
environmentally responsible development. Similar stipulations regarding Best Management Practices 
(BMPs) have been adopted and implemented elsewhere to minimize the impacts of both exploration and 
production facilities by requiring intermediate restoration, to minimize noise, and by camouflaging 
equipment and requiring that the facilities blend in to the background. Seasonal restrictions can also be 
employed to minimize habitat fragmentation and impacts to endangered species. All of these options are 
reasonable first steps to employ and have proven successful to date in protecting ACEC values. 


MR-GRAZING-1 
Suitability/Availability 


Public lands under existing grazing leases were determined to be suitable and available for livestock 
grazing under the Hollister RMP (1984). They have also been determined to be available for livestock 
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grazing in the Proposed RMP. The acquired lands within existing grazing allotments which are proposed to 
be available for livestock grazing have been determined to be suitable and available for livestock grazing 
after considering the sustainable levels of grazing allocated, meeting other resource objectives, and the 
ability to meet Rangeland Health Standards. Levels of estimated livestock allocation proposed for acquired 
lands within existing grazing allotments were based upon the Natural Resources Conservation Services 
Western Fresno County Soils Survey (2006). A rangeland health assessment would be conducted by an 
interdisciplinary team of resource specialists prior to establishing stocking levels and authorization of a 
grazing lease under the Proposed Plan (refer to MR-GRAZING-2). 


Specific permitted livestock grazing use is not made in the RMP but during the permitting process. During 
this process BLM considers the amount of forage available for livestock grazing, the level of residual dry 
matter and appropriate season of use, vegetation communities, requirements for wildlife habitat, protection 
of soils as outlined in the Range Health Standards and Guidelines, and the University of California 
Cooperative Extension mulch requirements for rangelands in California. 


MR-GRAZING-2 
Range Health Assessments 


In 2005, BLM coordinated with the Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS), the Agricultural 
Research Service (ARS), and the USGS Forest and Rangeland Ecosystem Science Center to produce 
Version 4.0 of Technical Reference 1734-6 Interpreting Indicators of Rangeland Health, as stated in 
Technical Reference 1734-6: 


The protocol described in this technical reference IS designed to: 


¢« Be used only by knowledgeable, experienced people. 

e Provide a preliminary evaluation of soil/site stability, hydrologic function, and biotic integrity 
(at the ecological site level). 

e« Be used to communicate fundamental ecological concepts to a wide variety of audiences. 

e Improve communication among interest groups by focusing discussion on critical ecosystem 
properties and processes. 

e Select monitoring sites in the development of monitoring programs. 

e Provide early warnings of potential problems and opportunities by helping land managers 
identify areas that are potentially at risk of degradation or where resource problems currently 
exist. 


The protocol is NOT to be used to: 


e Identify the cause(s) of resource problems. 

e Independently make grazing and other management changes. 

e Monitor land or determine trend. 

e Independently generate national or regional assessments of rangeland health. 


Rangeland health assessments are consistent with the protocol outlined in Version 4.0 of Technical 
Reference 1734-6. 


A rangeland health assessment provides information on the functioning of ecological processes relative to 
the reference state for the ecological site or other functionally similar unit for that land area. This 
assessment provides information that is not available with other methods of evaluation. It gives an 
indication of the status of the three attributes chosen to represent the health of the “evaluation area” (i.e., 
the area where the evaluation of the rangeland health attributes occurs). Interest in an evaluation area may 
be based on concern about current conditions, lack of information on conditions, or public perceptions of 
conditions. 
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The instructions from Technical Reference 1734-6 are intended to provide a step-by-step guide for users. 
Steps are identified along with the document(s) required to complete each step. The action or concept for 
that step is then explained. /nterpreting Indicators of Rangeland Health is available online at: 
http://www.blm.gov/nste/library/pdf/1734-6rev05.pdf 


I. PUBLIC REVIEW AND COMMENT ON THE DRAFT RMP/EIS 
A. COMMENTING PUBLIC AGENCIES (10) 


Monterey Bay Unified Air Pollution Control District 
Department of the Army 

State of California Governor’s Office of Planning and Research 
California Department of Fish and Game 

California Department of Forestry and Fire Protection 

U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 

State Water Resources Control Board, Division of Water Quality 
U.S. Geological Survey 

California Central Coast Regional Water Quality Control Board 
0. U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


ne at ee ee. 


Al: Monterey Bay Unified Air Pollution Control District 
a. Air Quality 

1 Goals and Objectives 

Alt. B, C, & D (pg. 2-4) 


Regarding the objective of managing energy and mineral development to avoid degradation of established 
air quality standards, please note that in December 2005, the Board of the Air District approved an SB 656 
Particulate Matter Implementation Plan for the North Central Coast Air Basin. This multi-year 
implementation plan includes a variety of control measures that might affect activities included in the 
RMP: a control measure for unpaved roads (speed limit), a Mineral Processing Rule, greater coordination 
with agencies on the District’s Smoke Management Program, and implementation of the Air Toxics 
Control Measure (ATCM) for naturally occurring asbestos. Accordingly, the Air District supports the other 
objective listed in this section of the RMP/EIS coordination with Regional Air Quality Control Districts on 
resource management activities to ensure consistency with State air basin plans and looks forward to 
working with BLM. 


RESPONSE: 


The Proposed RMP Section 3.1.2, Air Quality, Regulatory Framework notes "in December 2005, the Board 
of the Air District approved an SB 656 Particulate Matter Implementation Plan for the North Central 
Coast Air Basin. This multi-year implementation plan includes a variety of control measures that might 
affect activities included in the RMP: a control measure for unpaved roads (speed limit), a Mineral 
Processing Rule, grater coordination with agencies on the District’s Smoke Management Program, and 
implementation of the Air Toxics Control Measure (ATCM) for naturally occurring asbestos." 


yy Management Actions Common to Alternatives B, C, & D 

Area-wide Management Actions 

The Air District also supports incorporating mitigation for activities and projects on BLM lands to comply 
with applicable federal, State, and local air quality regulations. The Air District has adopted mitigations for 


many activities, which are listed in the District’s CEQA Air Quality Guidelines (June 2004). It may be 
found on the District’s website at www.mbuapcd.org. 
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RESPONSE: 


The Proposed Plan includes a management action (AIR-COM1) that would require BLM to incorporate 
mitigation for activities and projects on BLM lands comply with applicable federal, State, and local air 
quality regulations. Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would coordinate with the Regional Air Quality 
Control Districts on resource management activities that could impact air quality, and the District’s CEQA 
Air Quality Guidelines (June 2004) would be implemented as appropriate. 


AIR-COM3 (pg. 2-5) Please include compliance with local Smoke Management Programs. Also, please 
refer to the environmental document prepared for the Air District’s Smoke Management Program as “Final 
EIR: Monterey Bay Unified Air Pollution Control District Proposed Smoke Management Program (2001)”. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. The Proposed Plan AIR-COM3 includes compliance with local Smoke Management 
Programs. Section 4.1.6.3 of the Proposed Plan and FEIS also identifies the MBUAPCD’s Final EIR: 
Monterey Bay Unified Air Pollution Control District Proposed Smoke Management Program (2001) as the 
basis for a cooperative agreement that would be developed for prescribed fire smoke management specific 
to Fort Ord public lands. 


b. Affected Environment 
Air Monitoring Stations in the NCCAB (pg. 3.1-4): The air district operates seven, not ten, air monitoring 
stations: Hollister, Salinas, Scotts Valley, Santa Cruz, Davenport, Carmel Valley, and Watsonville. King 


City is operated by industry. 


Attainment Status for Criteria Pollutants (pg. 3.1-5): The NCCAB is Non-attainment Transitional for the 
State 1-hour standard for ozone. (ref: Chart) 


RESPONSE: 

The corrections noted above have been incorporated into the Proposed Plan/FEIS. 

c. Consultation & Coordination 

Executive Summary (pg. ES-4) 

This section specifies that the RMP allows BLM to consider cooperative agreements with local agencies, 
including the MBUAPCD. The Air District would be interested in discussing the development of predictive 
tools for fire/smoke management, based on “lessons learned” in past managed burns and natural wildfires. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. BLM will work with MUAPCD and other interested parties in the development of 
predictive tools for fire/smoke management, based on “lessons learned” in past managed burns and 
natural wildfires. 


d. Environmental Consequences 


Introduction (pg. 4.1-1) 

The RMP/EIS indicates that air quality impacts from the various alternatives for burning on Fort Ord Lands 
would generally be “negligible, or would be mitigated to a negligible impact” and that this would largely be 
accomplished by coordinating burning and the predictions for the burn with the Air District. The District 
assumes that this finding is based on a continuation of current levels of activity, which involves very small 
amounts of daily burning. If so, the RMP/EIS should state that this finding is predicated on the existing 
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BLM practice, as well as the yet-to-be-developed burn plan for Fort Ord Lands that only involves a small 
amount of burning (such as burn piles, or in situ vegetation of less than | acre). The past practice by other 
agencies of burning much larger amounts of vegetation does not support a finding of negligible impact. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. The environmental consequences/impacts described in the Draft EIS and Final EIS 
analyze _ the proposed fire management program for Fort Ord Lands. The burn program would include a 
decadal burn target/estimate of 1,500 acres per decade that includes burn contributions from wildfire. This 
estimate assumes, of course, that all current Army lands that are identified for transfer to the BLM under 
the Habitat Management Plan would be transferred to the BLM following a clean-up of munitions and 
explosives of concern. While the BLM has not conducted any prescribed burning at Fort Ord other than 
burning of small brush piles since Army land was transferred in 1996, wildfire has contributed over 600 
acres of burning of maritime chaparral. A subsequent activity level plan (or prescribed fire management 
plan) would be the appropriate document to analyze air quality impacts in more depth than within this 
more generic land-use plan. 


a Overview of Impacts 


Section 4.1.2.1, Air Quality Management Actions (pg. 4.1-2): Management strategies aimed at compliance 
with air quality regulations and benefit to air quality should also be developed to avoid nuisances (Air 
District Rule 402). 


RESPONSE: 


The requirements of this Rule arise from the provisions of California Health and Safety Code (HSC) 
Sections 41509, 41700, and 41705. 


HSC Section 41700 states “No person shall discharge from any source whatsoever such quantities of air 
contaminants or other materials which cause injury, detriment, nuisance, or annoyance to any 
considerable number of persons or to the public; or which endanger the comfort, repose, health, or safety 
of any such persons or the public; or which cause, or have a natural tendency to cause, injury or damage 
to business or property.” 


BLM’s Proposed Plan includes a management action (AIR-COM1) to incorporate mitigation for activities 
and projects on BLM lands in order to comply with applicable federal, State, and local air quality 
regulations, including Air District Rule 402. 


Section 4.1.2.2, Other Mgt. Actions, Energy and Mineral Development (page 4.1-2): Please consider the 
“Asbestos Airborne Toxic Control Measure for Construction, Grading, Quarrying, and Surface Mining 


Operations,” which may be found at http://www.arb.ca.gov/regact/asbestos2/tro.doc 


RESPONSE: 


BLM continues to work with the US Environmental Protection Agency and the Department of Toxic 
Substances Control to determine appropriate strategies to reduce the human health risk from exposure to 
naturally occurring asbestos. 


Section 2.4.17 includes goals, objectives, and management actions to increase public safety and reduce 
human health risks on public lands. BLM’s Proposed Plan includes a management action (HAZ-COM2) to 
ensure that all BLM authorized activities comply with Federal, State, and local hazardous materials laws 
and regulations, including the California Air Resources Board’s “Asbestos Airborne Toxic Control 
Measure for Construction, Grading, Quarrying, and Surface Mining Operations” (June 29, 2002), which 


may be found on-line at http:/;www.arb.ca.gov/toxics/atcm/asb2atem.htm. 
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Section 4.1.5.3 Mitigation (pg. 4.1-4): Development of the modeling tools mentioned in this section, as 
well as low impact burn techniques learned through experience, would be valuable management tools. High 
resolution vegetation/fire spread models that have been developed for Monterey County by the CDF Fire 
and Resource Assessment Program (FRAP) might also be useful for evaluating these fine-scale burning 
projects. In addition, the Naval Postgraduate School currently runs routine smoke dispersion forecasts for 
Fort Ord with the CALPUFF dispersion model and the Navy’s meteorological forecast model MMS. The 
district suggests that BLM evaluate these tools. 


RESPONSE: 

Comment noted. BLM will evaluate these modeling tools in cooperation with MBUAPCD. 
A2: Department of the Army 

a. General Comments 


The Draft RMP should recognize that the Army has not yet completed the CERCLA documentation 
required as part of the ongoing cleanup of former Fort Ord. The Army will select a cleanup approach that 
supports BLM’s implementation of habitat management measures as outlined the HMP. However, future 
uses of the property may be restricted depending on the level of cleanup. Cleanup documents will 
determine the level of use allowed on areas based on the level of cleanup conducted. The Army’s current 
schedule is to complete the Track 3 Impact Area Record of Decision by March 2007. Cleanup of the Impact 
Area will continue in the Impact Area once the Record of Decision is signed by the U.S. Army, EPA, and 
the CA Department of Toxic Substances Control. 


RESPONSE: e 


The language provided by the US Army has been added to Section 3.17.4.1 of the FEIS, which provides a 
discussion of the current conditions and trends for hazardous materials and public safety on Fort Ord 
public lands. The BLM’s policy for acquiring lands containing MEC is through Departmental Manual, 
Part 602, Chapter 2 that states: “It is the Departmental policy to minimize the potential liability of the 
Department and its bureaus by acquiring real property that is not contaminated unless directed by the 
Congress, court mandate, or as determined by the Secretary.” 


Conduct a global search and replace “Ford Ord” with “Fort Ord.” 

Also, replace the acreages of former Fort Ord being transferred to BLM from (7,200 and 8,000) to (7,212 
and 7441 for a total of 14,653 acres being transferred to BLM). This revised acreage is due to modifications 
to land uses made as part of the Parker Flats and East Garrison Land Use Modification. 

RESPONSE: 

Comment noted. Acreage figures and misspellings have been corrected in the FEIS. 


b. Specific Comments 


(Page 1-8) Table 1.5-1. The information on the HMP needs to be revised to “Installation-Wide Multispecies 
Habitat Management Plan for Former Fort Ord, California, April 1997.” 


RESPONSE: 
Comment noted. Tables have been adjusted accordingly. 
(Page 2-13) Section 2.4.5.2. Delete “Wild Pigs” from the list of wildlife in HAB-A3. Wild pigs should be 


controlled or eradicated from former Fort Ord lands to prevent impacts to federally threatened and 
endangered species. 
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RESPONSE: 


HAB-A3 describes the current management situation, or the No Action Alternative, as required by National 
Environmental Policy Act. HAB-COM1 from the Draft RMP is included in the Proposed Plan and would 
require BLM to coordinate with appropriate agencies to control non-native wildlife species, including wild 
pigs. 


(Page 2-18) Section 2.4.7.1. The last bullet states, “Work with the CDF to suppress all wildfires involving 
less than 10 acres 90 percent of the time” should be clarified that in some cases wildfires may be left to 
burn beyond 10 acres. This would likely be necessary in areas of former Fort Ord where there has only 
been a surface removal of unexploded ordnance and fire management options may be limited due to 
explosive risk. Established fuel breaks within the Impact Area of former Fort Ord may encompass areas as 
large as 400 acres. Fires in these habitat reserve areas should be allowed to burn out as long as there is no 
significant threat to human life or property. The wildfire could be managed for fuel reduction and habitat 
management. 


RESPONSE: 


Section 4.7.2.1 includes a discussion of the impacts of BLM’s goal to work with CDF to suppress all 
wildfires involving less than 10 acres 90 percent of the time. The example provided by the US Army on Fort 
Ord public lands has been added to this section. 


(Page 2-21) Section 2.4.8.1.Last bullet. This paragraph should be revised to recognize that in some cases an 
intensive-use area might need to be established due to the risk of unexploded ordnance. It is possible that 
the future use of some former Fort Ord lands may contain land use controls such as escorted access only, 
no overnight uses such as camping, no digging, and no off-trail access. These land use restrictions may be 
identified in documents being prepared to address the cleanup strategies of portions of former Fort Ord. 


RESPONSE: 


The objectives on page 2-21 of the Draft RMP were developed to ensure that recreation activities in 
intensive use areas do not degrade natural resources. Section 4.17.2 identifies concerns over the presence 
of unexploded ordnance on former military facilities and acknowledges that the future management and 
public use of some former Fort Ord lands may require controls or restrictions based on the risks to public 
safety and human health. 


(Page 2-21) Table 2.4-2. It seems premature to identify acreages to be burned under a prescribed burn 
program without having conducted Section 7 consultation in accordance with the ESA. The current 
requirement of the HMP and existing biological opinions requires BLM to conduct prescribed burns on 500 
acres of former Fort Ord annually. 


RESPONSE: 


The BLM’s habitat management responsibilities under the Fort Ord Installation-wide Multi-Species 
Habitat Management Plan (HMP) will be replaced by a Habitat Conservation Plan that is being developed 
in conjunction with the Fort Ord Reuse Authority (FORA), CA Department of Fish & Game (DFG), US 
Fish & Wildlife Service (USFWS), and other property managers on the former Fort Ord military base. The 
proposed burn regime described within the proposed action (i.e. 1,500 acres per decade — including 
wildfire contributions) was developed through coordination with the USFWS and DFG and would be 
included within the Section 7 Consultation program of this FEIS as well as the Habitat Conservation Plan. 


(Page 2-13) Table 2.4-4. The decadal mechanical treatment targets for the Central Coast MA on former 


Fort Ord needs to consider that some areas in the Impact Area of former Fort Ord may not be able to 
receive mechanical vegetation management due to explosive risks. Such land use restrictions may be 
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identified in the cleanup documentation and land transfer documents for lands transferred to BLM in the 
future. 


RESPONSE: 


Section 4.17.2 identifies concerns over the presence of unexploded ordnance on former military facilities 
and acknowledges that the future use of some former Fort Ord lands may contain land use controls or 
restrictions based on the risks to public safety and human health. The BLM’s policy for acquiring lands 
containing MEC is through Departmental Manual, Part 602, Chapter 2 that states: “It is the Departmental 
policy to minimize the potential liability of the Department and its bureaus by acquiring real property that 
is not contaminated unless directed by the Congress, court mandate, or as determined by the Secretary.” 


(Page 2-25) Section 2.4.8.2. Establishment of a Special Recreation Management Area will likely be 
necessary for portions of former Fort Ord where remediation of munitions and explosives of concern 
require land use controls to reduce risks. The SRMA will likely need to identify areas that are off-limits to 
the public or limited to escort guided access only. 


RESPONSE: 


SRMA/ACEC Management Plans would identify portions of former Fort Ord where remediation of 
munitions and explosives of concern require land use controls to reduce risks. The SRMA/ACEC 
Management Plans would likely need to identify areas that are off-limits to the public or limited to escort- 
guided access only. 


(Page 2-26) Table 2.4-5. The table needs to clarify that recreational opportunities may be limited if not 
prohibited within the Impact Area of former Fort Ord due to the presence of unexploded ordnance. 


RESPONSE: 


Section 4.17.2 identifies concerns over the presence of unexploded ordnance on former military facilities 
and acknowledges that the future management and public use of some former Fort Ord lands may require 
controls or restrictions based on the risks to public safety and human health. The BLM’s policy for 
acquiring lands containing MEC is through Departmental Manual, Part 602, Chapter 2 that states: “It is 
the Departmental policy to minimize the potential liability of the Department and its bureaus by acquiring 
real property that is not contaminated unless directed by the Congress, court mandate, or as determined by 
the Secretary.” 


(Page 2-35) Section 2.4.8.4. Interpretation and Education should include a measure to educate the public on 
the hazards associated with unexploded ordnance. The Army will likely continue its aggressive public 
education program to ensure people using the former military base are aware of the history and potential 
hazards that remain on the site. 


RESPONSE: 


The Proposed Plan includes management actions (REC-INT-COMI1, COM2, & COM4) that require BLM 
to provide education materials and descriptive information both off-site and on-site that would facilitate a 
safe and enjoyable experience on BLM public lands. These materials would emphasize the risk to public 
safety from unexploded ordnance on Fort Ord public lands, and BLM will cooperate with the US Army to 
supplement the on-going public education program. 


(Page 2-62) Section 2.4.12.4. ENERG-C1. It should be noted that the existing biological opinion issued to 
the Army allowing the transfer of the former Fort Ord lands to BLM states, “The Service anticipates that 
these lands would not be opened to the public mining laws or other non-discretionary land laws that could 
compromise the BLM’s ability to meet the primary objective of the management of threatened and 
endangered species.” 
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RESPONSE: 


Section 3.12.2 of the FEIS acknowledges that the existing biological opinion issued to the Army allowing 
the transfer of the former Fort Ord lands to BLM states, “The Service anticipates that these lands would 
not be opened to the public mining laws or other non-discretionary land laws that could compromise the 
BLM's ability to meet the primary objective of the management of threatened and endangered species.” 


(Page 2-79) Section 2.4.18.2. LTEN-3 for Fort Ord Public Lands is in conflict with LTEN-1 that prohibits 
acquisition of contaminated lands. Although BLM would acquire and retain additional lands from the Army 
through transfer following cleanup under CERCLA, the lands may still be considered contaminated. Even 
if a complete removal of unexploded ordnance is conducted to depth, there will always be the possibility 
that unexploded ordnance items remain. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, LTEN-COMI1 would prohibit the acquisition of contaminated lands, except for 
those identified in LTEN-C3. 


(Page 3.17-2) Section 3.17.4.1. Central Coast MA. This paragraph should include a statement that the 
Army investigation/cleanup of MEC from the existing and future BLM property at former Fort Ord may 
require land use controls on certain areas depending on the results of the pending Remedial 
Investigation/Feasibility Study and the associated Record of Decision(s). This may also be the best place to 
discuss interim access to future BLM lands prior to cleanup. 


RESPONSE: 


Section 3.17.4.1 of the FEIS provides a discussion of the current conditions and trends for hazardous 
materials and public safety on Fort Ord public lands. Section 4.17.2 identifies concerns over the presence 
of unexploded ordnance on former military facilities and acknowledges that the future management and 
public use of some former Fort Ord lands may require controls or restrictions based on the risks to public 
safety and human health. To protect public safety, no interim access would be provided to future BLM 
lands prior to cleanup under CERCLA. 


BLM provides interim habitat management services to the Army on lands that contain MEC. These lands 
are still under Army control and BLM access is provided and monitored by Army Explosives Safety 
Officers. Access to these areas requires BLM staff to receive MEC recognition training to familiarize staff 
with measures to take if MEC is encountered during their activities. 

RESPONSE: Comment noted. This practice would continue under the Proposed Plan. 

A3: State of California Governor’s Office of Planning and Research 

a. Compliance Determination 

The State Clearinghouse submitted the above named Draft EIS to selected state agencies for review. The 
review period closed on January 12, 2006, and no state agencies submitted comments by that date. This 
letter acknowledges that you have complied with the State Clearinghouse review requirements for draft 


environmental documents, pursuant to the California Environmental Quality Act. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 
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Ad: California Department of Fish and Game 
a. Responsible Agency Authority 


The Department has regulatory authority with regard to activities occurring in streams and or lakes that 
could adversely affect any fish or wildlife resource. For any activity that will divert or obstruct the natural 
flow, or change the bed, channel, or bank (which may include associated riparian resources) of a river or 
stream, or use material from a streambed, the Department may require a Streambed Alteration Agreement 
(SAA), pursuant to Section 1600 et seq. of the Fish and Game Code. Issuance of a SAA is subject to the 
California Environmental Quality Act (CEQA). The Department, as a Responsible Agency under CEQA, 
would consider the CEQA document for the Project. The CEQA document should fully identify the 
potential impacts to the stream or riparian resources and provide adequate avoidance, mitigation, 
monitoring, and reporting requirements for completion of the SAA. While Federal activities to be carried 
out on Federal lands do not require that a SAA be obtained, the Department does request formal 
notification in these instances. However, any activities to be carried out pursuant to Section 1600 et seq. of 
the Fish and Game Code on non-federal lands (e.g. private lands) or by third-parties (private companies) 
would be required to obtain a SAA. The Department recommends early consultation well in advance of 
ground disturbing activities in order to comply with this provision of State law. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. BLM would consult with CA DFG in advance of ground disturbing activities that have the 
potential to impact streams or riparian resources, especially when the proposed activities include non- 
federal lands. 


The Department also has regulatory authority over projects that could result in the “take” of any species 
listed by the State as threatened or endangered pursuant to Fish and Game Code Section 2081. The 
Department requests that any BLM activities that could result in take of State listed species be discussed 
and coordinated with the Department as much as possible. Any activities carried out by third parties (e.g. 
private oil and timber companies, etc.) on BLM land must comply with the California Endangered Species 
Act (CESA), which under Fish and Game Code Section 2080.1 would exempt the permitted activities from 
the CESA, the Department must find that the Project’s impacts on any State-listed species that are subject 
to take have been minimized and fully mitigated. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. BLM would consult with CA DFG on activities that have the potential to impact State- 
listed species, especially for activities carried out by third parties. 


b. Fully Protected Species 


The Department has jurisdiction over Fully Protected Species of birds, mammals, amphibians and reptiles, 
and fish pursuant to Fish and Game Code Sections 3511, 4700, 5050, and 5515. Take of any Fully 
Protected Species is prohibited and the Department cannot authorize their take. At least one Fully Protected 
Species, the blunt-nosed leopard lizard (Gambelia sila), is known to occur within portions of the RMP area. 
The Department requests that any BLM activities that could result in take of this species be discussed and 
coordinated with the Department as much as possible. Any take of this species by third party actions or 
projects is prohibited. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. BLM would consult with CA DFG on activities that have the potential to impact State- 
listed species, especially for activities carried out by third parties. 
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ri Preferred Alternative 


The Department agrees with the description of Alternative 3 “to use the land for public purposes on a 
sustainable basis while maintaining key ecological, visual, and recreational values,” but we disagree that 
some of the specific terms listed throughout the document meet these objectives. Therefore, we request that 
HAB-C1 in Alternative 3 be modified to meet these goals. 


HAB-Cl1 (Page 2-14): Existing water improvements should be maintained and additional water 
improvements should be installed for the benefit of wildlife. Guzzlers and spring improvements are 
important for all game and non-game wildlife species. Improvement of water availability and distribution 
can benefit upland game species and general wildlife distribution and survival, which can result in 
enhanced recreational opportunities. 


The Department agrees that the Panoche Hills Management Plan establishes objectives to increase upland 
game bird populations using water developments and habitat enhancement (Page 3.5-4). However, the 
Preferred Alternative does not permit additional water developments or habitat enhancement, and should be 
changed to reflect this objective. 


The Goals and objectives stated for Alt. C should also include enhancement of upland game bird species 
for recreational use. Public use in some of the lands managed by BLM is dominated by recreational 
hunting. Enhancement of these lands for wildlife populations requires water development and habitat 
enhancement. Additional benefits are provided to a host of other non-game species, including some special 
status species. The Department desires to maintain a working relationship with BLM in the enhancement of 
lands for wildlife habitat and would like to assist BLM in finding ways to implement this RMP in a way 
that protects the State’s special status wildlife resources, enhances wildlife habitat, and provides 
recreational hunting opportunities. 


RESPONSE: 


The Proposed Plan would support existing water improvements to improve upland game habitat, as called 
for in the Panoche Hills Management Plan. The Proposed Plan would not prohibit the installation of new 
water improvements but would require an evaluation of functioning guzzlers and their benefits to wildlife 
habitat and recreation opportunities in arid regions. This evaluation would then be used by BLM to 
consider the need for new guzzlers and spring improvements on a case-by-case basis. 


d. Panoche National Cooperative Land & Wildlife Management Area (NCLWMA) 


The Department does not support the withdrawal of the NCLWMA (page 1-13). The Department desires to 
work cooperatively with BLM in the management of public lands for the benefit of wildlife and wildlife 
resources. Significant investments in habitat improvements have already been accomplished and additional 
projects continue to be planned on BLM lands adjacent to the NCLWMA. The Department desires to 
maintain the enhancement projects that have already been completed and continue to work with BLM in 
the development of new projects. Within the draft EIS there are limitations in the development of additional 
wildlife water and habitat projects and we believe that these limitations are not supported within the intent 
of the NCLWMA. 


RESPONSE: 
Comment noted. The NCLWMA was identified as a ‘withdrawal’ in the Draft RMP for the purpose of 
distinguishing these lands from other surrounding BLM public lands. Under the Proposed Plan, BLM 


would maintain the enhancement projects that have already been completed and continue to work with CA 
DFG in the development of new projects. 
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& Grazing 


Range management is a key component in wildlife management. Stock type and grazing time can 
significantly alter the habitats within the low rainfall areas of the Panoche, Tumey, and Ciervo hills. We 
request that the existing sheep allotments be maintained unless a thorough impact analysis is conducted 
prior to any modifications of the grazing type and intensity (RAG-C2). Cattle grazing generally occurs at a 
more intense level and more ground disturbance can result, drinking water is required, and significant 
impacts to shrub associated wildlife species can occur. Within the Panoche and Tumey hills area, 
significant damage to shrub scrub habitat has occurred in years when cattle were not removed at the end of 
the green feed period. Shrub scrub is an important component in the maintenance of wildlife resources, 
including several special status species, and should have specific management protection in all grazing 
allotments of the Panoche, Tumey, and Ciervo hills. In areas where wildfire has occurred, it appears cattle 
grazing has had a significant impact on the recruitment of new shrub plants. In addition, allotments that 
have been converted to cattle grazing in the past have not always maintained water sources as required. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. BLM would conduct a thorough impact analysis prior to any modifications 
of the grazing type and intensity (RANG-C2). 


1 Miscellaneous 
(Page 3.5-3 and 3.5-7) The Department has established year round hunting seasons for the take of wild pig. 


(Page 3.5-3) Removal or eradication of wild pigs by the land management agency requires a permit from 
the Department. 


(Page 3.5-6) The Pacheco Deer Herd is a herd that has at times been listed as the Merced and Stanislaus 
County portions of that herd. Therefore, there are a total of eight deer herds in the RMP area. 


(Page 3.5-8) Guzzlers should be added to the list of water sources. California quail and mourning dove 
should be added to the list of species requiring water. 


(Page 3.5-9) Migratory birds should include mourning dove and band-tailed pigeon which are both listed as 
game species. 


(Page 3.8-4) There are no current restrictions that prohibit shooting within % mile from roadways. We 
cannot determine if this is being proposed or misapplied. 


(Page 3.10-4) San Joaquin Kit Fox should be added to the list for the Panoche Hills. The Panoche Hills are 
listed as one of the core kit fox areas in the Recovery Plan for Upland Species of the San Joaquin Valley 
and is known to support foxes in high densities from time to time. Conservation of kit fox in perpetuity 
depends on protection and management of core populations “which will anchor the spine of the 
metapopulation” (USFWS 1998). 

RESPONSE: 

The suggested edits have been incorporated into the Proposed Plan and FEIS. 

AS: California Department of Forestry and Fire Protection 

a. Acronyms 


CDF acronym. (pg. xiv) 


Correct to “California Department of Forestry and Fire Protection” 
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RESPONSE: 
The suggested edits have been incorporated into the Proposed Plan and FEIS. 
b. Fire Management 


FIRE-A2. (pg. 2-19) Review wording of last sentence. If weather, funding, and scheduling “dictate,” 
wouldn’t the burn percentage decrease and the burn frequency increase? 


RESPONSE: 
FIRE-A2 describes the existing management situation, or No Action Alternative, as required by the 
National Environmental Policy Act. As a result, weather, funding, and scheduling can cause burn 


percentage and burn frequency to fluctuate in both directions, especially in the event of wildfire. 


FIRE-COMS. (pg. 2-19) Review last sentence, suggest removing “private” in front of “property” to include 
all lands, regardless of ownership. 


RESPONSE: 

FIRE-COM5 addresses the primary considerations and operational emphasis in the event of wildland fires. 
Human life and private property, including buildings and other investments, would be prioritized above 
protection of public land resources, although minimizing environmental damage and protecting resource 
values would also be considered during fire suppression activities. 

d. Prescribed Fire. 

Table 2.4-2 (pg. 2-21) 

Average Annual Prescribed Fire Target Acres equate to only 2.5% to 5.0% of Hernandez FMU total acres. 
This contradicts current management actions detailed on page 2-19 under FIRE-A2. The same 
contradiction exists for the Fort Ord FMU — target acres equate to only 3/10 of 1% to 2.1% of the total 
acres. 


RESPONSE: 


The total acres for each FMU includes all private and public lands in the area. The target acres for fire 
management activities identified in the Proposed Plan are specific to acres of BLM public land. 


ci Lands & Realty 

LTEN-D3. FOPL. (pg. 2-80) Add CERCLA to list of acronyms in TOC. 
RESPONSE: 

The suggested edits have been incorporated into the Proposed Plan and FEIS. 
f. Comparison of Alternatives. 

Summary (pg. 2-84/89) 


CDF supports either Alt. C or Alt. D; these alternatives adequately conserve natural resources while 
providing protection for public safety via fire/fuels management. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 
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g. Affected Environment 

Regulatory Framework (pg. 3.7-1) 3.7-2 

Correct to “California Department of Forestry and Fire Protection.” Suggest universal search and replace. 
RESPONSE: 

The suggested edits have been incorporated into the Proposed Plan and FEIS. 

h. Environmental Consequences 

1. Non-fire Fuels Mgt. (pg. 4.7-3) 

Include biomass opportunities which help to offset the cost of fuel treatments. 

RESPONSE: 

The suggested edits have been incorporated into the Proposed Plan and FEIS. 

2: Transportation & Access (pg. 4.16-1) 4.16 

Does BLM possess a GIS road/transportation database and if not, is there a plan to develop such to track 
watershed impacts from over-roading? If yes, are roads and other transportation facilities (culverts, bridges, 
and trails) designated for priority treatment? 

RESPONSE: 

BLM utilized a GIS database to identify roads that would be designated under the Proposed Plan. The 
Proposed Plan would not establish priorities for maintenance, but it does include management actions 
(TRANS-COM2, TRANS-C1, and TRANS-C2) to ensure that BLM would complete route maintenance and 
improvement work in accordance with appropriate implementation standards, reclaim redundant road 
systems or roads that no longer serve their intended purpose, and implement BMPs to reduce offsite water 
quality impacts from roads and trails that exceed state soil loss standards. 

j. Maps 

Figure(s) 3, 4, & 8. Map does not display legend information. 


RESPONSE: 
Figures 3, 4, and 8 have been revised to display legend information. 


A6: U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
a. Naturally Occurring Asbestos 


Asbestos bearing ultramafic rocks are found in at least 44 of California’s 58 counties. Disturbance of rock 
and soil that contains asbestos can result in the release of asbestos fibers to the air and exposure to the 
public. Asbestos is a known human carcinogen. The Draft EIS does not indicate whether naturally 
occurring asbestos (NOA) has been identified on BLM-managed lands in the Hollister Field Office 
Planning Area outside of CCMA. It appear that ultramafic rocks, which are likely to contain NOA, may 
occur on BLM lands just west of the CCMA and BLM lands northwest of the Panoche Hills. 


Recommendation: EPA recommends that BLM determine whether BLM managed lands in the resource 
area (outside CCMA) are likely to have NOA. If these lands have NOA, we recommend that BLM: 
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e Evaluate existing trails and roads for sediment production and drainage in areas where 
NOA is likely to be present. 

e Conduct air analyses to determine the presence of NOA during common activities in the 
area; and 

e Post signs informing users that NOA is present, what the risks are, and how users can 
avoid exposure. 


RESPONSE: 
The recommendations identified above have been incorporated into the Proposed Plan. 
b. Soils and Watershed Resources 


The water management actions common to Alternatives B, C, and D address managing impaired water 
bodies to meet properly functioning condition objectives relative to beneficial uses and TMDLs. However, 
monitoring of intermittent or perennial streams is not specified. WAT-COM8 only involves periodically 
monitoring water quality in seasonal pools and perennial ponds containing T&E species, identifying water 
quality issues, and initiating repairs. In order to properly manage streams to protect beneficial uses, meet 
TMDLs, and limit activities to those that do not adversely affect water quality and watershed functions, 
these waters must also be monitored. Water quality monitoring helps identify problem areas and trends, 
which can be used to determine necessary corrective measures. 


Recommendation: We recommend the preferred alternative include water quality monitoring of streams 
and that BLM use this information to develop corrective measures. We suggest that you work closely with 
the Regional Water Quality Control Boards to determine priority watersheds for monitoring, identify 
monitoring needs, and develop specific water resource management activities in the planning area. These 
management actions should be identified in the FEIS and committed to in the ROD. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would work cooperatively with Regional Water Quality Control Boards 
and other entities to prioritize watershed improvement projects and establish monitoring programs to 
prevent water bodies from reaching impairment levels that would result in listing under CWA 303(d). 


G Rangeland Health Standards and Guidelines (RHSG) 


Where grazing allotments do not meet RHSG because of livestock, the preferred alternative includes 
developing allotment management plans to bring allotments into compliance (RANG-C3). RANG C-7 
would also allow grazing on allotments not in compliance with RHSG where livestock is not the cause. The 
preferred alternative does not address improving allotments that do not meet RHSG for reasons other than 
livestock (e.g., water quality, species diversity). Even where livestock is not the cause of failure to meet 
RHSG, BLM should protect and improve rangeland health. In addition, WAT-C1 directs BLM to manage 
all fluvial systems functioning at risk to meet PFC. 


Recommendation: We recommend the preferred alternative include a management action, similar to 
RANG-B6, specifying that BLM will develop allotment management plans to bring all allotments not 
meeting RHSG into compliance. This management action should be identified in the FEIS and committed 
to in the ROD. 

RESPONSE: Refer to MR-GRAZING-2. 

d. Grazing on Acquired Lands 

Under the preferred alternative, grazing would be allowed on land inside and outside grazing allotments not 


in compliance with RHSG where livestock is not the cause (RANG C5, C6). Even where grazing is not 
considered to be the cause of failure to meet RHSG, additional grazing on newly acquired lands could 
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result in additional stresses on the watershed and rangeland health. Impacts to water quality can result from 
changes in the pattern and timing of runoff, contamination, and increased nutrient levels. It is unclear 
whether rangeland health assessments would be required before decisions are made to allow additional 
grazing on newly acquired lands. 


Recommendation: We recommend that BLM examine rangeland health on newly acquired lands before 
allowing grazing there, including examining how adding livestock could affect the health of the ecosystem. 
This management action should be identified in the FEIS and committed to in the ROD. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. An interdisciplinary team of resource specialists would be required to conduct a 
rangeland health assessment on newly acquired BLM public lands prior to authorization of a grazing leas 
to examine the suitability of the lands for livestock grazing and how livestock grazing could affect natural 
and cultural resources. 


= Transportation/Access 


Under the preferred alternative, vehicle use within riparian areas is not restricted. Riparian areas directly 
affect many of the designated beneficial uses of streams, as they play a key role in defining channel 
morphology, creating fish habitat, controlling the amount of sediment and nutrients reaching the stream 
channel from upslope sources, and affecting temperature. 


Recommendation: We recommend the preferred alternative include a management action, such as 
TRANS-B3: Prohibit vehicle use within riparian areas except at designated crossings. This management 
action should be identified in the FEIS and committed to in the ROD. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would be required to mitigate or relocate travel routes that traverse 
riparian areas or cross critical habitat and occupied or potential habitat of special status species. 


f Vegetation Management 


We note that, under the preferred alternative, BLM could rehabilitate vegetative cover following wildland 
fires and/or other surface-disturbing activities using non-invasive, non-native species (VEG-Cl). We 
understand this would allow flexibility to conduct vegetation and stabilization of the area in a timely 
manner if the local genotypes of native species are not readily available. 


Recommendation: We encourage BLM to conduct initial revegetation with local genotypes of native 
species if they are available at that time. In addition, if local genotypes of native species are not available 
during initial restoration efforts, BLM should consider conducting follow-up restoration with such seeds 
and seedlings if they become available within a reasonable time frame. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan BLM would place an emphasis on revegetation with local genotypes of native 
species if they are available at that time. If local genotypes of native species are not available during initial 
restoration efforts, BLM would use temporary non-native, non-invasive species for rehabilitation and 
restoration activities. BLM would consider conducting follow-up restoration with native seeds and 
seedlings from local genotypes as they become available. 


g. Integrated Pest Management 


We concur with the BLM’s decision to use IPM as a vegetation management approach and encourage you 
to expand IPM as much as possible in the planning area. 
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RESPONSE: Comment noted. 
A7: State Water Resources Control Board, Division of Water Quality 
a. Scope and level of needed analysis 


The water boards need to understand how projects undertaken pursuant to the RMP will avoid or minimize 
each potential cause of water quality degradation, what impacts will remain unmitigated through project 
design or other measures, and the magnitude of unmitigated impacts. Potential impacts should be quantified 
as definitively as possible using adequate data and appropriate modeling. Modeling and other 
methodological approaches should be documented and data deficiencies or other factors affecting the 
reliability of the results characterized. 


RESPONSE: 


The scope of the Proposed Plan is limited to broad RMP-level decisions. Therefore, the final environmental 
impact statement only describes the general impacts of the goals, objectives, and areawide management 
actions to maintain, restore, or enhance water quality on BLM public lands. Site-specific analysis will be 
conducted when future projects are proposed to determine the effects on water quality. Projects may be 
altered during the site-specific design to avoid, minimize, or mitigate impacts to water quality. In addition, 
BLM is working with the State Water Resources Control Board to develop a non-point source pollution 
control implementation program statewide to address all BLM public lands in the state. 


b. Hydrologic distribution 


Many of the land uses and activities described in the DRMP/DEIS have the potential to alter hydrologic 
patterns and disturb channel equilibrium. Please document potential impacts to watershed hydrology from 
the types of projects which could be conducted under the RMP. 


RESPONSE: 


Although the RMP does establish land use patterns and authorize activities on BLM public lands that could 
impact watershed resources, implementation of the Proposed Plan would require BLM to develop activity 
level plans to analyze site-specific impacts of watershed improvement projects and other ground disturbing 
activities. Pursuant to the National Environmental Policy Act, BLM would conduct environmental reviews, 
with interagency and public involvement, to describe the potential impacts of specific projects to watershed 
hydrology and other elements of the human environment. 


& Identification of affected waters 


Please map and characterize, insofar as is possible, all water potentially affected by this project and list 
them in tabular format, organized by waterbody type, sub-basin, and Regional Water Board jurisdiction. 
Include riparian areas as defined by the National Academy of Sciences (ref: Riparian areas are transitional 
between terrestrial and aquatic ecosystems and are distinguished by gradients in biophysical condition, 
ecological processes, and biota. They are areas through which surface and subsurface hydrology connect 
water bodies with their adjacent uplands. They include those portions of terrestrial ecosystems that 
significantly influence exchanges of energy and matter with aquatic ecosystems (i.e., zone of influence). 
Riparian areas are adjacent to perennial, intermittent, and ephemeral streams, lakes, and estuarine-marine 
shorelines.) For each waterbody directly affected, identify the acreage and (for drainage features) the 
number of linear feet directly impacted. Sum the total affected acres and linear feet by waterbody type 
(lake, unvegetated streambed, riparian, wetland), within each Regional Water Board jurisdiction and as a 
project total. Identify any waters not subject to federal jurisdiction and the reason non-jurisdictional (e.g. 
“isolated” or above line of ordinary high water). 
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RESPONSE: 


Figures 5 & 6 map riparian areas on BLM public lands that are included in the Planning Area for the 
Hollister Field Office RMP for the Southern Diablo and Central Coast of California. Pursuant to the 
National Environmental Policy Act, BLM would conduct environmental reviews, with interagency and 
public involvement, to describe the potential impacts of specific projects and identify the acreage and (for 
drainage features) the number of linear feet directly impacted. 


A8: U.S. Geological Survey 

a. No Comment 

The U.S. Geological Survey has reviewed the DRMP/DEIS and has no comments. 
RESPONSE: Comment noted. 

A9: California Regional Water Quality Control Board: Central Coast Region 


Alternative B is the most environmentally and water quality protective and is, therefore, the alternative 
generally preferred by the Water Board. However, we would like to make the following comments 
regarding specific issues. 


a. Surface Water. Section 3.3.4.1 
Central Coast MA, Fort Ord (pg. 3.3-5) 


The report recognizes stormwater runoff from the Fort Ord area generally contains oils, grease, heavy 
metals (lead, copper, cadmium), pesticide residues, coliform bacteria, turbidity, high total dissolved solids 
and elevated sulfates, bicarbonates, calcium, magnesium and/or sodium depending on local conditions. 
This polluted runoff could discharge into Monterey Bay, National Marine Sanctuary, without proper 
control measures. The RMP must describe how potential pollutants would be removed from stormwater 
runoff. 


RESPONSE: 


Working with California State University Monterey Bay (CSUMB), the BLM prepared a Watershed and 
Riparian Assessment Report in 2002 that covers the current and future lands at the former Fort Ord. The 
pollutants described on page 3.3-5 refer to the overall contaminates discharged from the former Fort Ord; 
however, most pollutants discharged (i.e,. oils, grease, heavy metals, pesticide residues, etc.) are from 
developed areas of the former Fort Ord and not the undeveloped lands that the BLM was transferred or 
will be transferred in the future. Erosion control is the primary issue on the BLM lands at Fort Ord and 
the strategies for preventing erosion are more appropriately the result of an activity level plan. 


b. Motorized Vehicle Access. Section 3.16.4.2 

Recreational Vehicles (pg. 3.16-3) 

Off-highway vehicle areas often result in degraded to denuded vegetation, enhanced erosion and increased 
stream sedimentation and turbidity. Active erosion control and sediment management measures are needed 
in areas where OHV use is allowed. Please describe erosion control and sediment management measures 
for OHV and route designation area management. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, OHV use would be limited to existing routes that are designated “open or 
limited” to motorized vehicular access. The Proposed Plan would allow BLM to consider providing 
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additional motorized recreation opportunities in the Williams Hill area under a Special Recreation Area 
Management Plan that would analyze the impacts of off-highway vehicles and describe erosion control and 
sediment management measures that would be required for OHV management. 


Ci Rangeland Management. Section 4.3 
Water Resources: (pp. 4.3-4 to 4.3-10) 


We appreciate the recognition of limiting grazing so that vegetation is not degraded to the point where 
erosion is enhanced. However, grazing in riparian areas can still result in bank erosion and animal waste or 
bacteria from waste directly deposited into the streams. We would like to see plans for management of 
riparian areas of grazing lands (e.g. partial fencing, rotational grazing) to minimize bank erosion and 
animal waste or bacteria deposits directly to streams. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, WAT-C1 states that BLM would manage all fluvial systems functioning at risk to 
meet proper functioning condition. The BLM Rangeland Health Standards and Guidelines (RHSG 1998) 
describes the Functioning Condition Assessment process as an evaluation of the health or change of health 
status of riparian areas. “The major stream channel and riparian attributes that are assessed when 
determining functional condition are hydrologic, vegetative, and soils/erosion.”’ If an area is not in proper 
functioning condition it does not have the potential to achieve management objectives, and BLM would 
revise or develop allotment management plans to bring allotments into conformance with the RHSG 
standard for riparian areas. 


(Standards & Guidelines for Rangeland Health in the Bakersfield District, RHSG 1998) 
STANDARD: RIPARIAN 


“Riparian/wetland vegetation, structure and diversity, and stream channels and floodplains are functioning 
properly, and meeting regional and local management objectives. 


Meaning That: 

The vegetation and soils interact to capture and pass sediment, sustain infiltration, maintain the water 
table, stabilize the channel, sustain high water quality, and promote biodiversity appropriate to soils, 
climate, and landform.” 

d. Coast Dairies Property. Section 3.13.4.1 

Central Coast MA: (pg. 3.13-25) 

If the Santa Cruz Coast Dairies 6,770 acres land is acquired any confined animal facilities that existed there 
may cause nitrate (or other) pollution discharge to the water at this site. If so, mitigation may be needed to 
prevent continuous discharge of pollution and restore “waters of the State” to meet water quality objectives 
and protect the underlying water supply aquifer. 

These requests are equivalent to “applicable or relevant and appropriate requirements.” 

RESPONSE: 

Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would work with the Central Coast Regional Water Quality Control Board 


to prevent discharge of pollution and restore “waters of the State” to meet water quality objectives and 
protect the underlying water supply aquifer at Coast Dairies, if acquired. 
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A10: U.S» Fish & Wildlife Service 
General Comments 
a. Biological Resources. Data/Information Gaps 


Throughout the document there is a substantial lack of detail that impedes our ability to understand the 
specific proposed actions and their ramifications. Specifically, 


There is insufficient information on where special status species are present in the management 
areas. The maps of special status plant species and plant communities (Figure 3-6) are difficult to 
interpret at the scale provided and Figures 3 and 4 appear to be missing the vegetation 
information. There is no map of special status animal species and insufficient information on their 
locations and threats to determine how they would likely be affected by the proposed actions. We 
recommend you clearly identify the locations of listed species and rare or highly diverse natural 
communities (eg, wetlands, maritime chaparral, riparian corridors, native perennial grasslands) by 
management area and land unit name. The “affected environment” section or a similar easy-to- 
locate section should identify if occurrences of special status species are actually known to occur 
in a given area or if potential habitat exists that has not been surveyed. 


The lack of detail in the DRMP/DEIS is substantial enough that we recommend you revise the document 
and resubmit it for public review to provide agencies and the public sufficient information from which to 
evaluate your proposed actions. Our further comments in this letter are constrained by the information and 
analysis gaps present in the DRMP/DEIS. 


RESPONSE: Refer.to MR-DATA-1. 
b. Special Designations - Fort Ord Public Lands 


The document should recognize that the Bureau’s Fort Ord lands are a major part of the conservation 
strategy for special status species on the 28,000-acre former base and are of critical importance to the Fort 
Ord habitat conservation plan (HCP) that is under development. These lands are addressed in the Army’s 
1997 installation-wide Multispecies Habitat Management Plan (HMP), the current land use document that 
describes the management of former Fort Ord lands. The HMP indicates that management of lands 
designated as “habitat reserve” (almost all the Bureau’s current and future holdings) must emphasize the 
protection of special status species. The HMP states “the ‘Habitat Reserve” category is the core to 
achieving the goals of the HMP. These lands are set aside from development to protect biologically 
significant important habitat for HMP target species, the main management goal for this category is the 
conservation and enhancement of threatened and endangered species” (page 4-1). Therefore, your land use 
planning document should reflect this emphasis on conservation of special status species. Recreation and 
commodity-oriented uses should be secondary to conservation and enhancement of listed and special status 
species and should be consistent with this conservation emphasis, promoting the appreciation and 
understanding of native species and ecosystems. For Fort Ord lands, the DRMP/DEIS should be consistent 
with the actions that will be included in the Fort Ord HCP that will guide management of covered species 
and their habitats. 


RESPONSE: 
Comment noted. The BLM is confident that the proposed action is consistent with the habitat management 
responsibilities under the HMP and pending HCP. The BLM recognizes that the BLM lands at the former 


Fort Ord form the cornerstone of a habitat conservation strategy that is integral for the reuse of the former 
military installation. 
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ce Monitoring & Adaptive Management 


In some cases, (e.g., water resources), the actions under Alternative C identify active management only for 
those natural communities determined to be “at risk,” whereas Alt. B recommends active management to 
maintain communities in good ecological condition. Our experience has been that extended staff shortages 
or other priorities sometimes prevents the Bureau from conducting monitoring that would identify the 
condition of biological resources or their habitat. Therefore, to facilitate informed future decision-making, 
we recommend you include consistent monitoring of resources and their condition under any adopted 
management regime. The type and schedule of monitoring should be sufficient to document the condition 
of the resource under the approved management regime. Furthermore, we recommend the following 
safeguard: if monitoring falls below the level needed to assess whether or not the approved management 
regime is resulting in habitat degradation, then the level of management should become more protective. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would prioritize monitoring of sensitive resources. The type and schedule 
of monitoring would document the condition of the resource, and if monitoring falls below the level needed 
to assess whether or not management is resulting in habitat degradation, then the level of management 
should become more protective. 


Specific Comments 
d. Water Resources 


Water Resources action WAG-COM9 should identify the aquatic management and restoration requirements 
it refers to from the Fort Ord HMP. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. The aquatic management and restoration requirements are from the pending Habitat 
Conservation Plan, not the Habitat Management Plan (1997). These requirements include nine action 
measures: Specific Action 1 — Identify, map and/or characterize actual and potential threats to aquatic and 
riparian/wetland habitats within the Fort Ord Natural Resource Management Area. Specific Action 2 — 
Relocate roads and trails away from aquatic and riparian/wetland habitats when feasible and remove 
unneeded hardstand areas consistent with priorities established through watershed inventories described in 
Specific Action I above. Specific Action 3 — Implement appropriate erosion control and site restoration 
methods for priority areas. Specific Action 4 — Modify or adapt the prescribed burn program and other 
(e.g., research-oriented) vegetation management treatments within certain areas if monitoring indicates 
harmful effects on the watershed or aquatic habitat for covered species. Specific Action 5 — Modify or 
adapt livestock grazing practices if monitoring indicates harmful effects on the watershed or aquatic 
habitat for covered species. Specific Action 6 — Remove introduced wildlife species as warranted, 
especially predators, feral animals, and pests from aquatic and riparian/wetland habitats and their 
watersheds. Specific Action 7 — Restrict public and educational visitation to locations that could degrade 
the quality or quantity of aquatic and riparian/wetland habitat. Specific Action 8 — Conduct periodic 
patrols by law enforcement officers and other visitor support staff to reduce or eliminate illegal vehicle use 
into aquatic and riparian/wetland habitats. Specific Action 9 — Restrict pets from aquatic and riparian 
wetland areas during critical California tiger salamander use periods. 


e. Vegetation Resources 


Vegetation management actions (Section 2.4.4) described for Alt. B are more appropriate than those of Alt. 
C for areas that support listed or special status species, or rare or high diversity natural communities (e.g., 
wetlands and riparian areas). In some cases, actions in Alt. C could be combined with the emphasis of those 
in Alt. B to provide a more ecologically sustainable approach that still allows flexibility in special 
circumstances, where they will not disrupt ecological functioning of the restored community and will 
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effectively promote the desired native plant community (e.g., where local native materials are unavailable 
in a time-critical situation). 


RESPONSE: 


The Proposed Plan includes vegetation management actions (VEG-C1) that would allow BLM flexibility in 
special circumstances to effectively promote the desired native plant community “(e.g., where local native 
materials are unavailable in a time-critical situation).”’ 


£ Wildlife Habitat 


Throughout the document we recommend that you emphasize native wildlife, where currently the term 
“wildlife” is sometimes left unqualified. This is particularly important in the goals and objectives for 
wildlife habitat (Section 2.4.5.1). 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. The goal for wildlife habitat is to ensure diverse, structured, resilient, and connected 
habitat on a landscape level to support viable and sustainable populations of wildlife, fish, and other 
aquatic organisms. Included among the objectives to achieve this goal are efforts to maintain or enhance 
viable, healthy, and diverse populations of native and desired species, including special status species, 
where appropriate. 


g. Special Status Species 


In the introduction to Section 3.6.5 on special status species, the text of the document and the table titles 
should clarify if the species are known from, or just have a potential to occur in, the planning areas. 


RESPONSE: 
Comment noted. The suggested edits have been incorporated into the Proposed Plan and Final EIS. 
h. Fort Ord ACEC & Coast Dairies ACEC 


The DRMP/DEIS should more clearly identify how the designation influences management and should 
indicate if the designation requires development of a site-specific management plan. We recommend the 
schedule by which a specific plan will be developed. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. The designation of ‘‘Area of Critical Environmental Concern” requires the preparation of 
a subsequent management plan, as does the designation of “Special Recreation Management Area.” The 
values identified for the designation of ACECs would influence management decisions and provide 
emphasis on goals and objectives in proposed Areas of Critical Environmental Concern. 


i. Recreation Resources 


If BLM adopts management actions more similar to Alt. C in regard to pet access, hunting, or visitor-use- 
targets, we recommend you identify the specific seasonal and location restrictions that would make them 
consistent with the primary goal of conserving biological resources. In this case, we would also recommend 
that you identify a co-occurring monitoring program, to assess compliance and detect resource damage 
should it occur. Trail maintenance, erosion repair, and the costs to fight weed infestations brought in by 
recreationists should not draw scarce funding from restoration or enhancement activities for sensitive 
species. We would like to work with you further on minimization measures for recreational access that 
would enhance public appreciation and enjoyment of Fort Ord lands, while preserving its unique 
biodiversity and special status species. 
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RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. Recreation management actions on Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies (if 
acquired), have been modified under the Proposed Plan and Final EIS to ensure that the proposed action 
provides adequate environmental protection (including protection of special status species) while allowing 
appropriate levels and types of recreation use opportunities. 


j. Recreation Resources 


REC-USE-C%S indicates an initial target of 75,000 annual visitors for Fort Ord lands, but Table 3.8-2 shows 
Fort Ord had 80,000 visitors in 2004. The document should clarify how you will manage visitation when it 
exceeds target levels and if you will reduce visitation if it exceeds the initial target. 


RESPONSE: 


Initial visitor use target is based on current visitor use days, as identified in Section 3.8-2. The initial target 
recreation use capacity has been changed to be consistent with what is reported within the BLM’s 
Recreation Management Information System for 2004. The general expectation is that if recreation use 
increases at Fort Ord significantly from current use levels, then BLM would need to consider public use 
limitations and other management measures to lessen conflict and protect special status species habitat. 
Under the proposed plan (REC-USE-COM1), BLM would prepare a Special Recreation Management Area 
Plan for Fort Ord Public Lands that would consider limited parking, facilities, infrastructure, and/or 
special recreation permits, etc. to mange visitor use. 


k. Special Designations 


We recommend adoption of conservation-oriented management actions that have a higher likelihood of 
protecting species, such as those identified for Alt. B. For example, ACEC-B8, calls for formal programs to 
increase employee awareness of wildlife concerns as a pre-development measure. 


ie ACEC-COM1 indicates that the establishment of an ACEC would not preclude other uses. The 
meaning of this should be clarified. The designation the Bureau chooses for Fort Ord lands should provide 
sufficient assurances that the conservation strategy for this area will be implemented. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. Designation of Fort Ord as an ACEC does not, in and of itself, provide a management 
program designed to forward a conservation strategy. The management goals and objectives identified 
within the Proposed Plan provide more meaningful direction on how the BLM will manage the Fort Ord 
Public Lands, which includes conservation of habitat consistent with the Installation-Wide Multi-species 
Habitat Management Plan for Former Fort Ord, California. 


m. Non-native/Invasive Species 

We recommend the DRMP/DEIS identify a program to control or eliminate nonnative aquatic species (e.g., 
bullfrogs, nonnative fish) from occupied or potential habitat of listed and special status species, prohibit the 
introduction of nonnative species to those areas, and provide educational materials about the damage 
caused by nonnative aquatic species. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the proposed plan, (SSS-COM3) BLM would protect ponds, wetlands, or riparian areas known to 
support or that could potentially support special status species; (HAB-COMI) coordinate with the 
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appropriate agencies to control non-native wildlife species, and conduct monitoring and facilitate research 
to increase the public’s awareness and scientific knowledge regarding these resources. 


n. Fire Suppression 


We recommend that application of fire retardants be kept at least 300 feet from wetlands to minimize 
adverse effects on listed species. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the proposed plan (FIRE-COMI10), BLM would limit the use of fire retardant drops to prevent 
damage to rock art sites and vernal pools and associated aquatic species. During wildfire suppression 
activities, BLM would work with California Department of Forestry and Fire Protection to identify 
sensitive resources and establish buffers of 200-300 feet from rock outcrops and waterways. 


0. Rangeland Resources 


We are supportive of carefully controlled livestock grazing as a management tool to control nonnative 
grasses, if monitoring or other data indicates it promotes the health of native vegetation and special status 
species and if appropriate safeguards are identified to protect aquatic habitats from water withdrawals and 
contamination. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 
p. Lands & Realty 


(Section 2.4.18.2) We are unable to determine if you are considering disposal of lands with high biological 
resources values. We recommend that you develop and describe safeguards to avoid disposing of lands that 
have special status species or high habitat values, including those that are undiscovered or under evaluated. 
Safeguards should include appropriately timed surveys and evaluations for special status species. We 
recommend you emphasize the disposal of lands with lesser biological resource value and the acquisition of 
those with greater biological resource value. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. Pursuant to FLPMA, BLM would conduct a thorough survey of resources on all public 
lands available for disposal to identify special status species, special status species habitats, and presence 
of cultural resources of hazardous materials. Under the proposed plan, (LTEN-C1) acquisition of lands 
with high resource values, including biological resources and recreation opportunities, would be the 
highest priority. 


q. Fort Ord Facilities/Development Allowance 


The DRMP/DEIS should identify criteria governing the types and siting of the development allowed (2 
percent or about 300 acres) on Fort Ord lands to ensure its effects on special status species can be evaluated 
and will be minimized. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. The pending Habitat Conservation Plan (HCP) explains that BLM’s development on the 
former Fort Ord would be limited to buildings and/or facilities that would contribute the furtherance of 
goals and objectives outlined within the HCP or would not substantially detract from the furtherance of 
those goals. These facilities may include visitor centers, visitor contact stations, roads, trails, public 
access locations, administrative support buildings and warehouses, and utility lines. In addition to these 
facilties, the BLM is obligated under the Federal Land Policy and Management Act (43 U.S.C 1761-1771) 
and Mineral Leasing Act (43 U.S.C. 185) to consider requests for rights of way for a wide variety of public 
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benefit facilities and infrastructures. These facilities may include proposals for new roads, development 
and expansion of communication sites, water storage tanks and well sites, etc. All development proposals 
would be evaluated in relationship to their direct, indirect, and cumulative effects that they may have in 
relation to the furtherance of biological goals and objectives outlined within the HCP. 


ti Glossary/Acronyms 

We recommend that you include a glossary or definition of acronyms in the DRMP/DEIS. 
RESPONSE: 

The DRMP/DEIS contains a List of Acronyms in the Table of contents on pages xiv-xvi. 
B. ORGANIZATIONS & NATIVE AMERICAN INTERESTS (21) 


Sierra Club California/Nevada Regional Wilderness Committee 
The California Federation of Mineralogical Societies, Inc. 
Blue Ribbon Coalition 

EcoLogic Partners, Inc. 

Ridge Runners Motorcycle Club 

Harris & Wood Ranches, Dave Wood Ranches 

California Wilderness Coalition 

Quail Unlimited, Fresno Chapter 

Salinan Tribe (2) 

10. Ohlone Costanoan Esselen Nation 

11. California Partners in Flight 

12, Californians for Western Wilderness 

13. Three Rocks Research 

14. Fresno Audubon Society Conservation Committee 

a3: Western Watersheds Project 

16. The Ventana Wilderness Alliance 

17. The Wilderness Society 
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18. Center for Biological Diversity 

19. The Nature Conservancy 

20. California Wilderness Legacy Project 

21. California Native Plant Society 
B1: Sierra Club California/Nevada Regional Wilderness Committee 
a. General Remarks 


Overall, the DRMP/DEIS is quite ambitious and I have the general concern that BLM will not have an 
adequate budget level to implement all of the desirable aspects of this plan. Should BLM not be able to 
implement all of the proposed RMP, which areas of the plan are likely to remain unfunded in the most 
probable future funding scenario? 


RESPONSE: 


As identified in the Draft RMP (pg. 4-3), BLM assumes that funding and personnel would be sufficient to 
implement any of the alternatives. The same general assumptions were used in preparation of the Proposed 
Plan. 


We note that the EIS begins with a stated goal “for the balanced management.” As stated on ES-1 (ref; 
BLM mission statement). This clear mission says nothing about so-called “balance,” and is in contradiction 
to the claim of needing so-called “balance,” a claim for which BLM has not presented any legal authority. 
We recommend that this goal be replaced with the mission just described. 
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RESPONSE: 


BLM's mission is to sustain the health, diversity, and productivity of public lands for the use and enjoyment 
of present and future generations. Implicit in this mission statement is the sustainability of public lands for 
the use and enjoyment of present and future generations. As noted in the Draft RMP Overall Vision 
(ES.2),” BLM is responsible for the balanced management of public lands... based upon the principles of 
multiple use — a combination of uses that takes into account the long-term needs of future generations for 
renewable and nonrenewable resources.” Therefore, the Hollister Field Office would continue to balance 
these needs under the Proposed Plan. 


b. Vegetative Management 


VEG-C1’s allowance of non-native plants to be used is a matter of concern. Strict cautious limits must be 
set on situations in which use of non-native species can take place. The plan should require that a qualified 
resource specialist must superintend such a process. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would emphasize the use of native species and local genotypes for 
restoration and rehabilitation activities. BLM would only allow the use of temporary non-native, non- 
invasive species due to scheduling and/or funding constraints. All restoration and rehabilitation activities 
would be reviewed and approved by qualified resource specialists. 


VEG-C7: If permits are to be granted for collecting vegetation, such permits, including for seed collection, 
must exclude all federal and state RTE species, unless specifically approved by the field office specialist. 
RTE vegetation including seeds should be gathered for recovery purposes only. 

RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would prohibit the collection of species status species, except for 
authorized restoration projects, BLM permitted scientific research, or for Native American traditional 
practices. Regardless, BLM would consult with USFWS prior to permitting activities or authorizing any 
projects that have the potential to impact special status species. 


Oak and oak woodland communities as a declining system throughout the state should receive special care, 
and no cutting of old-growth should be permitted. 


RESPONSE: 

Under the Proposed Plan (VEG-COM1), BLM would issue woodcutting permits on a case-by-case basis 
and only allow commercial harvesting consistent with resource management goals and objectives to 
control the spread of disease, invasive, non-native species, and reduce the risk of catastrophic fire. 


Cc. Wildlife Habitat 


Goals and objectives for Alt. B, C, and D. BLM’s role is to ensure that the land remains in such a condition 
as to continue to provide the habitat. Change “provide” to “ensure.” 


RESPONSE: 
The suggested edits have been incorporated into the Proposed Plan and FEIS. 


HAB-C1 is acceptable, providing it is assured that no mew human-made water sources will be installed. 
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RESPONSE: 


The Proposed Plan would support existing water improvements, to improve upland game habitat. The 
Proposed Plan would not prohibit the installation of new water improvements, but would require an 
evaluation of functioning guzzlers and their benefits to wildlife habitat and recreation opportunities in arid 
regions. This evaluation would then be used by BLM to consider the need for new guzzlers and spring 
improvements on a case-by-case basis. 


HAB-C3: 0.25 is too small a radius to protect nesting sites of the stated birds from activities such as ORV 
use and all development projects. Consult with USFWS to determine adequate distances for specific 
species in order to aid the recovery of these species. Expand the list of RTE species around whose habitat 
disturbance must be avoided to include others, like the blunt-nosed leopard lizard and coast horned lizard, 
San Joaquin kit fox, and giant kangaroo rat. 


RESPONSE: 


The Proposed RMP and FEIS has been revised to limit disturbance, within a distance of up to 0.5 miles of 
special status raptors during courtship, nest building, incubation, and fledging periods. Disturbance to 
other raptor species would be limited during critical periods of their reproductive cycle on a case-by-case 
basis. BLM would conduct site-specific environmental reviews during activity level or project level 
planning that would identify potential impacts on special status species and other elements of the human 
environment. Pursuant to the Endangered Species Act, BLM would consult with USFWS on activities that 
have the potential to impact special status species in order to aid the recovery of these species. 


d. Special Status Species 


It is not clear what is meant by the statement in SS-C1 that there should be “equal emphasis given to game 
and non-game species.” 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, SSS-C1 would require BLM to maintain, restore, or enhance special status 
species habitat. The Draft RMP statement that equal emphasis would be given to game and non-game 
species was made in error because all special status species are technically non-game species, which the 
law accords a higher level of protection than game species. 


Consider adopting SS-B2 instead of SS-C2. “Mitigate or relocate” is far preferable to “limit.” Limit is not 
an effective or meaningful verb in this context. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, actions to limit new surface-disturbing activities in occupied and potential 
special status species habitat would include mitigating or relocating proposed projects where possible. 


—- Fire Management 

(pg. 2-18) Wildfire suppression: Do NOT conduct suppression activities (even with “modified” techniques) 
within WSA’s; fire should be allowed to run a natural course there, excepting for emergency needs to 
protect human lives and property. 


RESPONSE: 


The Proposed Plan incorporates “modified” fire suppression techniques that were developed by BLM to 
address potential impacts to special status species and other resources from fire management activities. 
Modified fire suppression techniques place restrictions on the use of mechanized equipment for fire 
suppression and emphasize the use of natural barriers and fire breaks to manage wildfire in WSAs. Based 
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on the potential adverse impacts to human health and safety, transportation corridors, utilities, and natural 
and cultural resources, modified fire suppression techniques are necessary in WSAs, and prescribed fire 
would be used to supplement the role of fires in the ecosystem. 


f Recreation 


The document should explicitly acknowledge that other, quiet and passive forms of recreation are 
inherently impossible in an area with considerable ORV recreation. BLM is not required to permit all types 
of recreation everywhere, but the issue should be stated. 


RESPONSE: 


The Proposed Plan would allow BLM to consider providing additional motorized recreation opportunities 
in the Williams Hill area, which would require a separate environmental review and consideration of the 
impacts to the human environment, including quiet, passive forms of recreation. Otherwise, this issue is 
outside the scope of the Proposed Plan. 


There is some lack of clarity between the terms Special Recreation Management Area (SRMA) and Special 
Management Area (SMA) ref; Section 2.4.10. This acronym is not defined; we ask BLM to define it, or 
correct it, if it is a typo. 


RESPONSE: 


The term ‘Special Management Area’ is applied to public lands that have been designated as Wilderness, 
Wilderness Study Areas, Areas of Critical Environmental Concern, Wild & Scenic Rivers, or other special 
designations. Special Recreation Management Areas identified in the Proposed Plan and FEIS are public 
lands identified to direct recreation funding and personnel to fulfill commitments made to provide specific, 
structured recreation opportunities (i.e., activity, experience, and benefit opportunities). 


Let me urge an additional action that should come under REC-USE-COM: reclaim damage from illegal or 
unauthorized OHV use; keeping in mind that the Field Office can apply for a grant for this purpose to the 
State OHV Commission, not only for conducting such a project, but also for planning it. 


RESPONSE: 


The Proposed Plan would limit OHV use to designated routes. The Proposed Plan also includes 
management actions (TRANS-Cl and TRANS-C2) that would require BLM to reduce impacts from 
redundant road systems and trails that no longer serve their original purpose, including routes created 
from unauthorized OHV use. 


REC-USE-C13 is ok, but it should be stated that “mechanical” (you mean “mechanized”) rec. opportunities 
will not occur in WSAs. 


RESPONSE: 
Table 2.4.5 indicates that mechanized recreation would be allowed in the Panoche Hills (except in 
Wilderness Study Areas). Otherwise, the suggested edits have been incorporated into the Proposed Plan 


and FEIS. 


REC-USE-C16, for Coalinga Springs is acceptable, although phrasing from B15, “protection of natural 
values” should be used instead of the vague “protecting resources.” 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, REC-USE-C16 would include the protection of natural resources. 
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REC-USE-C22: It is not clear if this plans to expand current levels of motorized recreation in Williams 
Hills, or to maintain the present level. 


RESPONSE: 


The Proposed Plan would allow BLM to consider providing additional motorized recreation opportunities 
in the Williams Hill area, which would require a separate environmental review. Otherwise, this issue is 
outside the scope of the Proposed Plan. 


REC-VIS-COM3: I strongly oppose the plan to establish visitor use fees on BLM public lands consistent 
with the FLREA (2005). This unpopular commercializing legislation, maneuvered through Congress via 
riders and without open debate, is complex, misunderstood, and overt double taxation. It discriminates 
against lower income Americans, and if implemented, the fee collection processes will create a lot of 
burdensome extra work for limited, already over-worked BLM staff. BLM is authorized, but not required, 
to implement a fee system. Further, fee programs often rely on concessionaires to collect fees and run 
infrastructure; this, combined with the money, is a significant and disturbing step towards privatizing the 
management of public lands. The monies collected will hardly make up for the antagonism and hostility of 
the public, who nghtfully should be regarded as the “owners” of the lands, not “customers” to be 
purchasing a “service” allegedly provided by the land managers. Access must continue to be free, except 
for special permitted events, and of course for use of developed sites, such as campgrounds. Modest fees 
for these developed sites are normal and accepted. But access to and use of these public lands, traditionally 
free to the public, should remain so. Congress has shown that as land managers bring in fee monies, it will 
further reduce appropriated funds, thus forcing land managers to rely more and more on fees, ever more 
desperately trying to increase infrastructure to be able to charge higher fees. This is not the way public 
lands should be manged; it is a /ose-/ose situation. The best thing BLM can do is to judiciously ignore the 
RAT (Recreation Access Tax) as the FLREA is commonly known. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. BLM maintains the authority to implement user fees under the Federal Land Recreation 
Enhancement Act. 


REC-VIS-USE-C9. Improve access adjacent to Clear Creek? What does this mean? What kind of access? 
RE: Coalinga Mineral Springs, “limited number of facilities” is too vague: what kind of facilities? 


RESPONSE: 


Recreation and visitor use facilities include parking areas, bathrooms, picnic tables, kiosks, campgrounds, 
and other visitor services. Limits on the number and types of these facilities would be developed with public 
involvements during the implementation of the Proposed Plan and activity level planning for Special 
Recreation Management Areas. 


A large number of new homes are planned to be constructed adjacent to the BLM's public land at Fort Ord. 
Some would be immediately adjacent, and there could be well over a thousand homes within | to 2 miles of 
Fort Ord. BLM simply cannot refuse to acknowledge that there will be serious, substantial impacts on the 
public lands at Fort Ord! BLM needs to provide some real analysis of what the cumulative impact of so 
many increased people will be on the public lands. At the minimum, BLM must provide for immediate 
protective measures to assure there is not a significant erosion of trail and land surfaces from additional use 
and simply a deterioration of visitor experiences. What about impacts of the Parker Flats equestrian center 
that proposed to use Fort Ord backcountry for some events? BLM should first of all assess impacts and 
then conduct a carrying-capacity analysis to see how best to cope with the combination of present use and 
anticipated additional use in the near future. 
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RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. Reuse of the former Fort Ord will cause a significant change to the existing landscape and 
provide new challenges to all land managers on the former Fort Ord. Cumulative impacts from the base 
reuse scenario have been addressed to some extent within the U.S. Army environmental impact statement 
entitled “Fort Ord Disposal and Reuse Plan (June 1993). That NEPA document analyzed the affects of 
disposal and reuse of the former Fort Ord and used the proposed reuse plan developed by the Fort Ord 
Reuse Authority as the basis of analysis. The BLM has undertaken many immediate measures to protect 
the 7,200 acres currently managed. These measures include some of the most restrictive public use 
policies found anywhere on the Monterey Peninsula, including prohibitions against OHV use. Non- 
motorized use is restricted to designated trails (i.e. no cross country travel), prohibition of weapons, etc. 
The proposed action was developed with strong consideration of current and future uses. A subsequent 
activity-level plan (i.e., ACEC Management Plan or Special Recreation Management Plan) is the more 
appropriate document to further identify additional land-use restrictions and analyze the need for 
establishing a new carrying capacity. 


The proposal in Alt C to open various areas at Fort Ord to new recreational use, such as hunting, could 
introduce new potential for spread of disease especially if the hunting for pigs is done with dogs. There are 
sensitive plants in this area that could not only be trampled by hunters and animals but hunting dogs could 
also devastate wildlife, whether rare or not, through their physical presence as well as introduction of new 
diseases. There is an established procedure in the Elkhorn Slough area which requires foot washing by 
visitors (dipping their footwear into a bucket containing disinfectant) before they use the trails in this area, 
which, like Fort Ord, is an area where off-trail public use is not permitted. This is a good example of a 
resource protection (mitigation) measure that BLM could incorporate also into its planning for the Fort Ord 
area. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. This is a good suggestion and will be considered in the development of the Fort Ord 
Special Recreation Management Area plan. 


g. Special Designations 


We urge BLM to add to the Plan: Designate an ACEC for Laguna Mountain area; remarkable pristine, 
Laguna Mountain/Creek features a distinctive perennial stream with excellent riparian vegetation and a 
striking outcropping of serpentine that is home to several serpentine endemic plant species. 


RESPONSE: 


ACEC designation for Laguna Mountain was not considered in the range of alternatives for the Hollister 
Field Office Draft RMP for the Southern Diablo Mountain Range and Central Coast of California because 
the only public use in this area consists of annual foot traffic for hunting and other less frequent non- 
motorized recreation activities. Riparian habitat, serpentine soils, and the associated endemic plant species 
would be protected under the Proposed Plan by limiting allowable uses to non-motorized and mechanized 
recreation and other management actions included under the goals and objectives for water, soils, and 
biological resources (vegetation, wildlife habitat, and special status species). Therefore, special 
management through ACEC designation would not be required to protect these resources. 


ACEC-COMI1: Very vague, this need to be clarified of course, and ACEC would not preclude a// other land 
uses, but it should preclude those that would impair its values. 


RESPONSE: 
ACEC-COM1 acknowledges that BLM public lands are managed for multiple-use. Pursuant to 43 CFR 


1601.0-5(f) multiple use means the management of the public lands and their various resource values so 
that they are utilized in the combination that will best meet the present and future needs of the American 
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people; making the most judicious use of the lands for some or all of these resources or related services 
over areas large enough to provide sufficient latitude for periodic adjustments in use to conform to 
changing needs and conditions; the use of some lands for less than all of the resources; a combination of 
balanced and diverse resource uses that takes into account the long term needs of future generations for 
renewable and non-renewable resources, including, but not limited to, recreation; range; timber; minerals; 
watershed;, wildlife and fish; natural scenic, scientific and historical values; and harmonious and 
coordinated management of the various resources without permanent impairment of the productivity of the 
lands and the quality of the environment, with consideration being given to the relative values of the 
resources and not necessarily to the combination of uses that will give the greatest economic return or the 
greatest unit output. 


ACEC-COM4 and 5 (pg. 2-41) I urge that all ACECs and other special areas, like RNAs and WSAs, should 
be closed to oil and gas drilling. 


RESPONSE: Refer to MR-ACEC-1. 


ACEC-C2: BLM should expand the Panoche-Coalinga ACEC by at least 12,519 acres, as in ACEC-B2. 
However, there is an additional area, south of the WSAs, covering the riparian area along Panoche Creek 
that is not included in your proposed ACEC expansion. This sensitive riparian area would benefit from 
being part of the ACEC expansion and could logically be made part of the expanded ACEC. 


RESPONSE: 


The boundary for the proposed Panoche-Coalinga ACEC expansion has been adjusted in the Proposed 
Plan and Final EIS to include all BLM managed portions of the riparian areas on Panoche Creek and 
silver Creek. 


The ACEC should also include the full-area of both Panoche Hills WSAs. 
RESPONSE: 


While there is some overlap between the proposed Panoche-Coalinga ACEC expansion and the Panoche 
Hills North and South WSAs, BLM has determined that the wilderness study area designation provides 
adequate protection for the values identified in the ACEC. 


ACEC-C3: At the minimum, BLM should incorporate the size of the proposed Joaquin Rocks ACEC from 
Alt. B into the draft plan. The EIS fails to explain why the preferred alternative designation (Joaquin Rocks 
ACEC) is so much smaller than Alt. B The entire 26,000 acre area with wilderness quality surrounding JR 
ought to be included in an ACEC. 


RESPONSE: 


The proposed Joaquin Rocks ACEC focuses on protection of the cultural, historic, and scenic values of the 
area immediately in the vicinity of the three rocks. These include prehistoric and historic archaeological 
sites and features as well as Native American traditional use values. The prehistoric archaeological 
presence in the area focuses less on habitation and exhibits more in the spiritual realm; there are several 
rock art features demonstrating different styles and methods of production, with the potential for many 
more sites. The historic values associated with the area and specifically the Rocks themselves center 
around the legendary California ‘bandit’ Joaquin Murrieta, a Mexican-American folk hero in the vein of a 
Robin Hood mythology. Subsequent historic events include the temporary occupation of the Rocks by a 
religious revivalist ‘cult’ lead by a woman known in the San Joaquin Valley vernacular as “Mariana La 
Loca.” 


WILD-COM1: I support limiting group-size for WSAs as stated here. Why not make the limit smaller, such 
as 15 people; it seems unnecessarily large. 
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RESPONSE: 


Throughout the BLM National Landscape Conservation System, wilderness and wilderness study areas 
limits on group size vary widely. Under the Proposed Plan, organized group activities in wilderness and 
wilderness study areas would require special recreation permits; and BLM would maintain the authority to 
limit group size on a case-by-case basis, not to exceed 25 people and 25 stock animals 


h. Rangeland Resources 


Implementation of Alternative C would result in a general degradation in range management and the 
overall health of the land. For example, the current prescription for RANG-A5, which requires 700 Ibs. of 
mulch after grazing is eliminated. No justification given. We request that BLM provide monitoring data on 
the 700 lbs-per-acre figure: has this ever been measured? What were the results of this monitoring? 


RESPONSE: 


The current requirements for 700 lbs. of mulch after grazing (to provide forage for invertebrates and 
maintain vegetative cover to protect soils and plant communities) are incorporated into calculations for 
AUMs available per allotment under the Proposed Plan. 


Section 3.11, the grazing discussion, fails to include clear standards for measuring “whether management 
actions are resulting in maintenance or attainment of rangeland health.” Both Alt. C and D propose to 
expand the amount of grazing from the present level of 195,000 acres at a level of 46,000 AUMs. There is 
no justification given for such expansion. 


RESPONSE: a 


Section 3.11 of the Draft RMP identifies the regulatory framework for rangeland resources, including the 
Rangeland Health Standards and Guidelines (RHSG) for California and Northwestern Nevada Final EIS 
(1998). Under the Proposed Plan, the standards and guidelines for Central California would require BLM 
to monitor and evaluate whether management actions (i.e., increased acres and AUMS) are resulting in 
maintenance or attainment of rangeland health. The Proposed Plan also includes management actions that 
would require BLM to prepare allotment management plans or restrict livestock grazing to address 
impacts from allotments that do not meet RHSG. 


The EIS fails to determine which lands are capable for livestock grazing, and, of those lands capable, 
which, under the many values and needs defined under multiple use, are also suitable for livestock grazing. 
The failure of the EIS to identify which lands are suitable for livestock grazing is a violation of the law. 
The EIS must be revised and suitability determinations made before grazing is allowed and stocking levels 
set. 


RESPONSE: 


Public lands under existing grazing leases have been determined to be suitable for livestock grazing. They 
have also been determined to be available for livestock grazing after considering the sustainable levels of 
grazing allocated and the meeting of other resource objectives, including the meeting of Rangeland Health 
Standards and Guidelines. Also the acquired lands within existing grazing allotments which are proposed 
for allocation of forage for livestock grazing have been determined to be suitable and available for 
livestock grazing after considering the sustainable levels of grazing allocated and the meeting of other 
resource objectives, including the meeting of Rangeland Health Standards and Guidelines. Levels of 
estimated livestock allocation proposed for acquired lands within existing grazing allotments were based 
upon the Natural Resources Conservation Services Western Fresno County Soils Survey (2006). A 
rangeland health assessment would be conducted by an interdisciplinary team of resource specialists prior 
to establishing stocking levels and authorization of a grazing lease under the Proposed Plan. 
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This EIS provides no evidence that either past or proposed future stocking levels are derived from analyses 
based on range productivity. We recommend that BLM conduct range capacity analysis using current range 
productivity monitoring data. We recommend that such capacity analysis be based on utilization levels of 
no more than 10% of the annual forage production of grasses and native forbs. (For justification for this 
recommendation and details on how to conduct this analysis please refer to the publications at the website 
www.wildutahproject.org. Please consider these referenced documents as comments to be considered in 
this EIS.) 


RESPONSE: 


Thank you for your suggestion to review the literature compiled from the Wild Utah Project. The literature 
has been reviewed and the concepts and applicability of the literature information was considered. Also 
thank you for your recommendation regarding forage availability and allocation to be based upon no more 
than 10% of annual forage production. Permitted livestock use on the designated public annual 
rangelands within the Hollister Field is based upon the amount of forage available for livestock grazing. 
The prescribed vegetation standard used for the annual rangelands is not the percent utilization of the 
annual vegetation; however, since annual forage vegetation production can vary substantially, it is based 
upon management of the level of residual dry matter and appropriate season of use. Also utilization levels 
on allotments administered by the Hollister Field Office are based on vegetation communities, 
requirements for wildlife habitat, protection of soils as outlined in the Range Health Standards and 


Guidelines, and the University of California Cooperative Extension mulch requirements for rangelands in 
California. 


BLM admits that the condition of rangelands is dominated by an absence of potential perennial grasses (pg. 
3.11-1). BLM offers no range management method to restore these lands to their natural potential. 


RESPONSE: 


Section 2.4.4.2 of the Draft RMP describes current management action related to vegetation resources, 
including native perennial grasslands. VEG-A2 has been incorporated into the Proposed Plan to ensure 
that BLM would continue to manage the native perennial grassland as a sensitive community to maintain 
or increase populations. 


Table 3.11-1 summarizes rangeland health assessments in a subjective interpretation of more objective 
assessment indicators. This EIS fails to describe the kind of assessment used, present data collected, and 
analyze the interpretation of this data. 


RESPONSE: 


Rangeland Health Assessments document (1) determinations and supporting rationale regarding if 
fundamental rangeland health conditions cited in 43 CFR 4180.1 exist in BLM authorized grazing 
allotments; (2) determinations, in cases where one or more conditions of fundamental rangeland health do 
exist, regarding the standards that are/are not achieved; (3) determinations, in those areas where one 
ormore standards are not achieved, regarding the contributing factor(s) that is/are preventing 
achievement of standards; and (4) the information that was examined that support these determinations. 


Tables 3.11-1 summarizes the results of these interdisciplinary rangeland health assessments. For more 
information on rangeland health assessments, refer to MR-GRAZING-2. 


We ask BLM to report as part of the present decision process today what the range productivity is for each 
allotment and what the potential should be. Potentials should be established by soil surveys. 


RESPONSE: 


Range productivity on BLM grazing allotments in the San Joaquin Valley Management Area are based on 
the Natural Resources Conservation Services Western Fresno County Soils Survey. Soil survey information 
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is adjusted for mulch requirements (700 Ibs.) and for changes in vegetation communities to calculate 
AUMs available on grazing allotments. 


If BLM has conducted riparian health assessments, the results of these assessments should also be reported 
by allotment. 


RESPONSE: 


The Proposed Plan and FEIS includes a new table in Chapter 3 (Table 3.3-3) that describes the status and 
condition of all riparian areas on public lands administered by the BLM Hollister Field Office. 


Table 3.11-1 describes “causes” for not meeting standards. The only “justifications” for “water quality” and 
“species diversity” as “causes” are inadequate. These alleged justifications are found on page 3.11-3: 
“water quality issues result from high levels of boron, selenium, trace metals and salts... after road cuts and 
flood events.” If rangeland health indicators identify excessive erosion, we ask BLM to provide 
information proving that grazing is not the cause, that is, that the rangelands are not eroding too fast and 
causing problems because of grazing. BLM should present data for each allotment about these important 
indicators that spell out likelihood of serious problems and then compare them with the categories from 1-4 
listed in Table 3.11-1. 


RESPONSE: 
Refer to MR-GRAZING-2. 


We request that BLM analyze the road network and identify routes causing excessive pollution and take 
action to correct this problem, including, at a minimum, closing use of pollution-causing roads, restoring 
them to end toxic runoff. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan (TRANS-C1), BLM would reclaim redundant road systems or roads that no 
longer serve their intended purpose, to protect sensitive resources, reduce sediment transport, and control 
erosion. 


It is common in many BLM field offices for the amount of grazing that occurs to be less than the permitted 
amount of AUMs. This EIS fails to describe if this is the case in this area for past grazing and that proposed 
in the preferred alternative. This EIS fails to describe the actual amount of grazing that has occurred under 
past management, what amount of grazing will occur under the proposed action, and the impacts that this 
will bring to these rangelands. For this reason alone, this EIS must be scored as inadequate for the public to 
make meaningful comments on grazing. 


This EIS fails to offer meaningful information on the results of monitoring of rangelands. The EIS does not 
present significant facts about past monitoring on these grazing allotments. The kinds of monitoring, the 
frequency of sampling, or the results of monitoring are not described in this EIS. We ask BLM to describe, 
in the FEIS, how past monitoring has actually helped to correct degraded range conditions. We ask BLM to 
prove they really can correct problems, using the methods of monitoring that are described in this EIS. 


This EIS also needs to present a plan that would respond early to drought in a manner that prevents 
degradation of habitat condition and productivity. Late response to drought can bring plant communities to 
a degraded condition that may not be recoverable. 


RESPONSE: 


The Bureau of Land Management’s Land Use Planning Handbook (2005) requires the following land use 
plan decisions for livestock grazing to be included in a resource management plan. 
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Land Use Plan Decisions. Identify lands available or not available for livestock grazing (see 43 CFR 
4130.2(a)), considering the following factors: 

1. Other uses for the land; 

2. Terrain characteristics; 

3. Soil, vegetation, and watershed characteristics; 

4. The presence of undesirable vegetation, including significant invasive weed infestations; and 

5. The presence of other resources that may require special management or protection, such as 

special status species, special recreation management areas (SRMAs), or ACECs. 


Decisions identifying lands available, or not available, for livestock grazing may be revisited through the 
amendment or revision process if the grazing preference or permit on those lands has been voluntarily 
relinquished, or if there are outstanding requests to voluntarily relinquish the grazing preference or permit. 
If an evaluation of Land Health Standards identifies an allotment or group of allotments where Land 
Health Standards cannot be achieved under any level or management of livestock use, then decisions 
identifying those areas as available for livestock. grazing need to be revisited. 


For lands available for livestock grazing, identify on an areawide basis both the amount of existing forage 
available for livestock (expressed in animal unit months) and the future anticipated amount of forage 
available for livestock with full implementation of the land use plan while maintaining a thriving natural 
ecological balance and multiple-use relationships. The land use plan needs to describe how these public 
lands will be managed to become as productive as feasible for livestock grazing, including a description of 
possible grazing management practices such as grazing systems, range improvements (including land 
treatments), changes in seasons of use and/or stocking rates. In addition, identify guidelines and criteria 
for future allotment-specific adjustments in the amount of forage available for livestock, season of use, or 
other grazing management practices (Joel Stamatakis, Steve Stamatakis; 98 IBLA 4 (1987)). 


1. Energy and Minerals 


ENERG-COM1: I support closure of WSAs and Wilderness to mineral leasing and sales and to locatable 
mineral activities. Period, Stop there, do not add “that require reclamation or degrade wilderness values”; 
that is not needed as any such activities require reclamation and degrade wilderness values. 


RESPONSE: 


ENERG-COM1 limits mineral leasing and sales in WSAs and Wilderness to activities that would not 
require reclamation or degrade wilderness values to allow for alternative methods of mineral leasing and 
sales to occur if it is determined that options exist that would meet resource goals and objectives. 


The EIS/plan presents confusing contradictory statements regarding potential for oil and gas development 
(as in 4.12.4.1). Further, the EIS fails to provide adequate information to the public on likely impacts on the 
natural values of ACECs and non-motorized SRMAs if oil and gas development is allowed. BLM must 
provide such information in the FEIS, including impacts on air and water quality, wildlife habitat, 
recreation, and cultural resources. 


RESPONSE: 


Section 4.12.4.1 of the Draft RMP indicates that there would be no adverse impacts to energy and mineral 
production under Alternatives B, C, or D because most of the areas closed or excluded to mineral leasing 
and sales (including wind) have low potential for these resources. Sections 4.12.4.2 through 4.12.8 
describe additional impacts from the range of alternatives considered in the Draft EIS. Additional impacts 
from energy and minerals on air and water quality, wildlife habitat, recreation, and cultural resources 
have been incorporated into the final environmental impact statement (FEIS). 


ENERG-C1: ACECs should not be made available to oil and gas leasing. At the minimum, the “No Surface 
Occupancy” stipulation should be applied to the entire ACEC, rather than SSS habitat alone. 
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RESPONSE: 
Refer to MR-ACEC-1. 
4: Lands and Realty 


The EIS offers no direction on how the BLM proposes to achieve the objective of eliminating unauthorized 
use of public lands. 


RESPONSE: 


BLM maintains the administrative authority to issue trespasses, citations, permits, emergency restrictions, 
and any other approved procedures to reduce and/or eliminate unauthorized use of public lands. 


LTEN-AS: Care must be exercised to assure no valuable resources are lost to the public through exchange, 
and that the public receive fair value in such exchanges. 


RESPONSE: 


LTEN-COM2 and LTEN-COM3 would be utilized to ensure that no valuable resources are lost to the 
public through exchange and that the public receive fair value in such exchanges. 


LTEN-COM3: Do not dispose of lands simply for providing revenues to the general federal treasury. 
RESPONSE: Comment noted. 

LTEN-C1 should be strengthened with the wording from LTEN-B1. 

RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM’s priority would be to acquire lands with high resource values, including 
biological resources and recreation opportunities. 


LUSE-C1: Alleged “needs” are not well-defined and could expand indefinitely if permitted. 
RESPONSE: 


Needs of the State and local communities include utility corridors to deliver energy and transport goods to 
diverse populations expanding throughout California. BLM would also consider expanding communication 
sites to improve information-sharing among federal, State, and local governments, and promote new 
communication technologies that are consistent with resource management goals and objectives. 


k. Transportation 


In order to improve management of the North and South Panoche WSAs and to protect and restore their 
important paleontological and wildlife resources, I urge that you close all off-road vehicle routes within the 
two WSAs, even any that may have been “grandfathered” when the WSAs were established. Vehicle routes 
that provide access to private property or are needed by cattle lessees should be gated to close them to the 
public and limited to permittees’ use. 


RESPONSE: 
Under the Proposed Plan, designated wilderness areas would be closed to off-highway vehicle use by the 
public. Off-highway vehicle use by the public in Wilderness Study Areas would be limited to routes that do 


not impair the wilderness values of the area. One route known as the ‘“‘WSA-divide” has officially been 
“cherry-stemmed” in between the Panoche Hills North and South WSAs. Otherwise, a series of routes on 
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the west side of these two WSAs are used semi-annually by livestock operators and the CA Department of 
Fish and Game to maintain habitat improvement projects. These routes and all others in the Panoche hills 
area outside the WSA would be designated as “limited” to seasonal closures from April 15 to the beginning 
of upland game season. 


TRANS-COMS: Are these designated routes in addition to those shown on Figure 19? Is a map available? 
How is the designation process accomplished? This EIS does not make this sufficiently clear. 


RESPONSE: 


The designated routes referred to under TRANS-COM5S are illustrated on Figure 19 of the Draft RMP. The 
designation process identified existing public access and potential resource conflicts when developing 
alternatives. Routes that currently have public access and no known resource conflicts would be designated 
“open” or “limited” to off-highway use. Routes that do not have public access would be designated closed, 
and resource conflicts from open, closed, or limited routes would be addressed through additional 
management actions included under the goals and objectives for transportation and access. 


TRANS-C1: It makes sense to add to the plan the reasons for reclamation from TRANS-B1: “to reduce 
road density, maintain connectivity, and reduce habitat fragmentation.” 

TRANS-C3: “Restrict” use of roads in inclement weather is vague and non-specific. The operative verb, 
“prohibit” in B3 is much better. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would manage transportation and access on BLM public lands to reduce 
road density, maintain connectivity, and reduce habitat fragmentation. Public use of roads and trails in 
inclement weather would be restricted based on the purpose and need for access, resource conditions, and 
potential impacts to the human environment. 


TRANS-CS: I urge BLM to close the Joaquin Ridge Road to public vehicular access, as in TRANS-B8. 
Just as the plan closes Joaquin Ridge to recreational motorized access, so should it also close the vehicle 
routes there to motorized transportation. Motorized use by BLM staff should be only the minimum needed 
for administrative purposes such as restoration, fire management, and other essential purposes. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would establish criteria for Special Recreation Permits for organized 
groups for the Joaquin Ridge area, including the nature of activities, number of vehicles, mode of 
transportation, number of people, and seasonal restrictions (REC-USE-C11). BLM would limit the 
issuance of special recreation permits in the Joaquin Ridge area to emphasize and promote protection of 
cultural, biological, and natural resources (REC-USE-C12). In addition, vehicle access on Joaquin Ridge 
Road would be limited to BLM-led tours with street legal vehicles to prevent impacts from unauthorized 
OHV use. 


l. Maps 
In Figure 9, what’s this SMRA in the Legend? Please clarify. 
RESPONSE: 


The acronym SMRA in Figure 9 of the Draft RMP is a typo. The correct acronym for Special Recreation 
Management Area (SRMA) has been incorporated into the figures included in the Proposed Plan and FEIS. 
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B2: The California Federation of Mineralogical Societies, Inc. 
a. Paleontological Resources 


(Section 2.4.14.1) Goals and Objectives; Alternatives B, C, and D. Item (3) refers to permit requests for 
scientific research by qualified individuals or institutions. A definition of “qualified individuals or 
institutions” may be desired. What would be required for a rock hound organization to obtain a permit? 
Would a trained geologist, or one or more people with known experience in the field of study, be sufficient 
to obtain such a permit? 


RESPONSE: 


No permits would be required provided that public land visitors are only collecting invertebrate fossils for 
personal, non-commercial use. Permits for scientific research and collection of paleontological resources 
are authorized under the Antiquities Act, Section 3 (16 USC 432). Qualifications for individuals and 
organizations to collect paleontological resources for scientific research and education are outlined in 
Appendix 2 of the Panoche-Coalinga ACEC Management Plan (1987), which is available by request at the 
Hollister Field Office. 


b. Recreation 


(Section 3.8.4) These subsections are consistent with present activities as they relate to both vehicle access 
and rockhounding in the DRMP. Hopefully these areas will not be made more restrictive. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 


(Section 3.8.4.4) Recreational Permits: This paragraph indicates special recreation permits are required for 
specific recreational uses of the public lands and related waters. The question that arises is the possible 
need for a club, or group of clubs, to obtain a permit for local field trips in the pursuit of their hobby. It 
might be helpful if the necessary procedures to obtain a permit, or multiple permits, are referenced in this 
paragraph. 


RESPONSE: 


Special Recreation Permits are issued as a means to manage visitor use, protect natural and cultural 
resources, and provide a mechanism to accommodate commercial recreational uses. Objectives of the BLM 
recreation permitting system are to satisfy recreational demand within allowable use levels in an equitable, 
safe, and enjoyable manner while minimizing adverse resource impacts and user conflicts. Authorized by 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act, there are five types of uses for which these permits are 
required: commercial, competitive, vending, individual or group use in special areas, and organized group 
activity and event use. 


1. Commercial Use — Commercial Use is defined as recreational use of public lands and related 
waters for business or financial gain. When any person, group, or organization makes or attempts 
to make a profit, receive money, amortize equipment, or obtain goods or services, as 
compensation from participants in recreational activities occurring on public lands, the use is 
considered commercial. 


2.Competitive Use — Competitive Use means any organized, sanctioned, or structured use, event, 
or activity on public land in which two or more contestants compete and either (1) participants 
register, enter, or complete an application for the event, or (2) a predetermined course or area is 
designated. 


3. Vending — Vendor permits are temporary, short-term, non-exclusive, revocable authorizations 
to sell goods or services on public lands in conjunction with a recreation activity. 
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4. Special Area Use — Special Areas are areas officially designated by statute or Secretarial 
order. 


5. Organized Group Activity and Event Use — Organized group/event permits are for 
noncommercial and noncompetitive group activities and recreation events. 


Generally, a special recreation permit may be required from the BLM if: 


A fee is charged for participation in the proposed event/activity 

The proposed event/activity involves a competition 

The proposed event/activity is promoted through advertisements 

The proposed event/activity would temporarily displace other visitors. 


More information on special recreation permits and how to obtain an application is available on the 
California BLM and Hollister Field Office webpages under the ‘Recreation’ subheading. 


B3: Blue Ribbon Coalition 
a. Cumulative Impacts 


BRC believes the DEIS is flawed because it purposely excluded current and future loss of access and 
recreation information at the 75,000 acre Clear Creek Management Area (CCMA) and hence failed to plan 
for that displaced OHV use. BRC believes that lack of information has allowed the agency to select a 
flawed alternative. 


NEPA requires a review of “cumulative impacts .. . [involving] the impact on the environment which 
results from the incremental impact -of the action when added to other past, present, and reasonably 
foreseeable future actions.” 40 C.F.R. § 1508.7. Additionally, NEPA requires review of “connected 
actions,” meaning those actions that automatically trigger each other or are interdependent parts of a larger 
action. See 40 C.F.R. § 1508.25(a)(1)(I) and (iii). Connected actions must be considered together in a 
single EIS. See Save the Yaak Committee v. Block, 840 F.2d 714, 718 (9th Cir. 1988) (quoting Thomas v. 
Peterson, 753 F.2d 754, 758 (9th Cir. 1985)) (internal quotation marks omitted). Properly understood, the 
term “environment” refers to the NEPA’s use of the term “human environment” which “shall be interpreted 
comprehensively to include the natural and physical environment and the relationship of people with that 
environment.” 40 C.F.R. § 1508.14. Thus, impacts on recreation and loss of recreation activities in the 
physical area constitute impacts on the “human environment” which must be considered in the EIS’s 
cumulative impacts analysis. 


Significant changes are under way at the CCMA and will apparently be implemented by the time you 
review these comments. Those changes, including restriction of vehicle travel to designated routes and 
areas, will result in a significant loss of vehicle-based recreation opportunities. It is possible, if not likely, 
that many riders will look to other lands outside the CCMA to meet these displaced needs, including such 
lands managed by the Hollister Field Office. A proper cumulative effects analysis must be included in the 
FEIS. 


RESPONSE: 


As described in Section 1.3.3 of the Draft RMP, the CCMA is not addressed in this document due to the 
unique serpentine soils in the area and the related human health concerns over naturally occurring 
asbestos in those soils. Accordingly, the BLM has decided to address land use planning in the CCMA 
separately to focus on multiple uses, human health issues, and the acquisition and consolidation of public 
lands. 


The Proposed CCMA RMP Amendment and Final Environmental Impact Statement (September 2005) 
determined that route and barren designation would support current visitor-use levels in CCMA and allow 
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for moderate yearly increases. Therefore, the cumulative impacts of the management actions included in 
the Hollister Draft RMP and Proposed Plan would have a negligible cumulative impact on OHV recreation 
opportunities. 


b. Recreation Opportunities 


BRC believes Alternative C has placed an over-emphasis on passive recreation and has functionally 
excluded historic motorized access in a majority of the planning area. The DEIS states: In 1984 
approximately half of the total number of visits to the Planning Area was attributed to the use of OHVs 
and on-third was attributed to hunting (BLM 2005). 


Alternative C does not adequately plan for this activity and would impact the agency’s ability to fulfill its 
multiple-use mandate. In fact, it appears Alternative C would significantly reduce OHV access. 


RESPONSE: 


The reference to visitor use data from 1984 incorporates recreation information for the entire Field Office, 
including the Clear Creek Management Area. Since that time, demand for non-motorized recreation has 
grown on BLM public lands in the Central Coast and San Joaquin Management Areas. Under the 
Proposed Plan, BLM would consider providing additional OHV opportunities on BLM public lands in the 
Williams Hill area based on a separate environmental review and site-specific impacts. 


ren Recreational Demand 


BRC believes the DEIS did not include the most recent information regarding the growth of OHV 
recreation and failed to balance “proposed restrictions” with the “OHV growth” information contained in 
the National Survey on Recreation and Environment (NSRE) published in June 2005 by the USDA Forest 
Service’s Southern Research Station. This survey shows that on a national basis, OHV recreation increased 
from 16.8 percent (1999-2000) of the population to 23.8 percent (2003-2004). It also shows that Hispanic 
participation grew at the fastest rate, more than doubling between 1999 and 2004. The African-American 
participation growth rate also outpaced that of Whites, growing 50 percent compared to 36 percent for 
Whites. This report can be found at: http://www.fs.fed.us/recreation/programs/ohv/OHV_final_report.pdt 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 
d. Land Tenure Adjustment 


The DEIS failed to adequately anticipate and/or plan for future land acquisitions that might be suitable for 
OHV recreation either as a Special Recreation Management Area (SRMA) or an Extensive Recreation 
Management Area (ERMA). Although the DEIS anticipates and plans for potential land acquisitions at 
Coast Dairies and Fort Ord, the agency does not address a similar potential for land acquisitions in the 
Martin Ranch area or elsewhere. For several decades, the OHV community and state parks have 
communicated their interest to the BLM and other parties regarding their desire to use that property for 
OHV recreation. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan (LTEN-C1), BLM’s priority would be to acquire lands with high resource values, 
including biological resources and recreation opportunities. 


é. Recommendations 
REC-USE-D2 (modified) — Allow managed OHV use of certain areas of Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast 
Dairies if acquired. Even small designated OHV areas such as the BLM has at the Samoa Dunes 


Recreation Area (approx. 120 acres) will allow coastal OHV enthusiasts an opportunity. This would help 
reduce illegal OHV use on adjacent private property or other public lands. 
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REC-USE-D4 — Authorize a limited number of special recreation permits for motorized public access into 
remote areas — not designated for intensive OHV use - of Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies, if 
acquired. 


REC-USE — D10 — Designate Joaquin Ridge and the Condon Peak as ERMAs. 


REC-USE-D11 — Provide access for moderate to high-impact recreational uses including OHV while 
maintaining protection of sensitive resources from human intrusion. 


REC-USE-D12 — Provide a mix of recreational uses opportunities, including semi-primitive non-motorized 
and semi-primitive motorized uses, in the Joaquin Rocks area. 


REC-USE-D13 (modified) — Enhance existing Panoche, Tumey, Griswold Hills SRMA with an emphasis 
on enhancing tourism and recreational (including OHV) opportunities. 


REC-USE-D14 (modified) — Delete special recreation permits in the Panoche, Turney, and Griswold Hills 
areas. Provide access for moderate to high-impact (including OHV) recreational uses. Maintain semi- 
primitive non-motorized uses and authorized motorized recreation uses and allow minimal facility 
development. 


REC-USE-D15 (modified) — Enhance the existing Coalinga Mineral Springs SRMA with an emphasis on 
enhancing tourism and recreation (including OHV) opportunities. 


REC-USE-D17 (modified) — Enhance motorized access recreation opportunities in Coalinga Mineral 
Springs. i 
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REC-USE-D18 (modified) — Enhance’ the existing Ciervo Hills SRMA with an emphasis on enhancing 
tourism and recreation (including OHV) opportunities. 


REC-USE-D21 — Provide motorized access recreational opportunities at Stockdale Mountain and Williams 
Hill. 


Identify other potential land acquisitions (i.e. Martin Ranch, etc.) in proximity to CCMA that would be able 
to provide OHV recreation and designate them for motorized use. 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 

B4: EcoLogic Partners, Inc. 

a. General Comments 

“It appears that Blue Ribbon Coalition's (BRC) concerns about the Plan/EIS are nearly identical to ours, so 
rather than provide you with duplicate comments, EcoLogic wishes to formally incorporate and join in the 
comments already submitted by BRC. Please ensure that this letter and the position expressed herein is 
made part of the administrative record.” 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. Please see responses to BRC comments. 
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B5: Ridge Runners Motorcycle Club 
a. OHV Recreation 


I do not see any new motorcycle riding opportunities in the new Draft RMP and Draft EIS. This is a big 
impact to the (human motorcycle environment). Please explain this to me. I would like to work on any 
technical review team. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would consider providing additional OHV opportunities on BLM public 
lands in the Williams Hill area based on a separate environmental review and site-specific impacts. 
Otherwise, the Proposed Plan would not have any adverse impacts on OHV recreation because of the 
extensive opportunities available for this OHV use within the Planning Area on public lands in CCMA, 
Hollister Hills State Motor Vehicle Recreation Area, Frank-Raines SMVRA, and other OHV riding areas. 


B6: Harris & Wood Ranches, Dave Wood Ranches 
a. Recreation, Visitor Use 
Joaquin Rocks 


We are very concerned regarding the alternative management schemes, which would extend public access 
in the Coalinga area up to Black Mountain and the Joaquin Rocks Ridge. These areas lie directly adjacent 
and share a common boundary with our Domengine Ranch, which lays directly West of Interstate 5, and 
borders the BLM lands (see attached map). 


BLM has not actively managed these public lands and has not monitored or quantified the extent or nature 
of access into these public lands. There have been a significant number of trespass reports to the Sheriff's 
office, as well as arrests and convictions for serious trespass and related damages to our ranch that has been 
allowed to occur from these public lands. In effect, there has been limited land management and zero 
enforcement of trespass for activities off of these public lands. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 


Under the proposals, allowing access either further towards or even directly up to the Joaquin Rocks Ridge 
from the west or south will openly invite perhaps 10 to 20 times the amount of trespass on to our ranches. 


Presently, the several mile walk is a deterrent to many, and especially to the casual trespasser. If the public 
can drive directly to the rocks and look down onto our beautiful ranch, it will be an almost irresistible 
invitation to go through our fences to hike, picnic, litter, trample, and destroy our property. This will 
amount to a new direct risk to the ranch. Those that have the intent to criminally trespass will also certainly 
increase many-fold. Because of the significantly less effort that would be involved in getting onto our 
ranch, as well as their increased ability to successfully exit our ranch with game or cattle meat, this problem 
will increase many fold. The only way this public access damage to our properties could be contained is if 
there were three new enforcement officers entirely hired and dedicated to provide 24-hour surveillance 
coverage on this ridge. There would also have to be official enforcement coordination agreements made 
with each, the Department of Fish & Game and the Fresno County Sheriffs office. None of these even 
proportional mitigation attempts have even been set forth in the proposals. 


Beyond these “offsite” impacts, it is important for the agency to understand that there are substantial 
cultural and habitat values along the Joaquin Rocks Ridge. Those values would totally be destroyed with 
open vehicular access into the area. The Native American etchings on the rocks and the artifacts in the area 
would be totally removed and obliterated with uncontrolled access. The impact to the forage and brush 
resource, many of which are native plants, would be likewise needlessly and detrimentally be affected by 
any further access proposals. 
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RESPONSE: 


BLM acknowledges that there that there are cultural resources and habitat values for plants and animals in 
the Joaquin Ridge area. Therefore, a Special Recreation Area Management Plan detailing visitor 
management strategies, allowable uses, and potential restrictions would be prepared in conjunction with 
any proposals to improve access to Joaquin Rocks. Under the Proposed Plan, unrestricted motorized 
access into the Joaquin Ridge area would not be authorized on BLM public lands. 


It is important for the agency to recognize that the Joaquin Ridge public lands have never been the subject 
of a RMP or any other management plan; therefore, this first effort at devising a RMP over what is now in 
place should be to devise a management plan reflective of the current use. This is no time to start changing 
that present use and increasing the management responsibilities and risks to resources and neighboring 
private lands. 


RESPONSE: 


The 1984 Hollister RMP and the Joaquin Rocks Cultural Resources Management Plan (1986) outlined 
management goals and objectives and established management actions to achieve those goals on public 
BLM lands surrounding Joaquin Rocks. These decisions include managing Joaquin Rocks to provide 
hunting, hiking, and camping opportunities and acquiring and protecting the Joaquin Rocks for their 
historical significance. 


B7: California Wilderness Coalition 
a. Joaquin Rocks Potential Wilderness 


We request that motorized use by BEM staff be restricted to restoration, fire management, and other 
essential purposes and not to hosting public tours. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would establish criteria for Special Recreation Permits for organized 
groups for the Joaquin Ridge area, including the nature of activities, number of vehicles, mode of 
transportation, number of people, and seasonal restrictions (REC-USE-C11). BLM would limit the 
issuance of special recreation permits in the Joaquin Ridge area to emphasize and promote protection of 
cultural, biological, and natural resources (REC-USE-C12). In addition, vehicle access on Joaquin Ridge 
Road would be limited to BLM-led tours with street legal vehicles to prevent impacts from unauthorized 
OHV use. 


We are concerned that the Joaquin Rocks Potential Wilderness will be vulnerable to oil and gas 
development if such development is not expressly prohibited in the RMP. 


RESPONSE: 


The reasonable foreseeable development (RFD) scenario (Draft RMP, Appendix F) characterizes the 
potential for oil and gas drilling in the Joaquin Rocks area as “moderate.” Section VI of the RFD states, 
“Tt is very unlikely that more than a total of 15 exploratory and development wells will be drilled on new 
federal oil and gas leases. While the large majority or even all of this activity is expected to occur in areas 
identified in this RFD as “High Development Potential,” there is always a possibility that federal minerals 
in other areas may see geophysical exploration, leasing, and even actual exploration and development 
drilling. It is highly unlikely that any wells in such an area would be productive, so any associated surface 
disturbance would likely be short term.” 


Under the Proposed Plan, all surface disturbing activities within the Prospoed Joaquin Rocks ACEC 
(including oil and gas drilling) would be subject to stipulations designed to avoid impacts to cultural and 
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heritage resources; and special status species and their associated habitat. These stipulations are outlined 
in Appendix D of the Draft RMP and Proposed RMP. 


In order to protect the unique cultural, historical, and natural resources of this area, we urge the BLM to 
designate the more expansive ACEC and include the entire Joaquin Ridge area. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 
b. Energy & Minerals 
Oil and Gas Development in ACECs and SRMAs 


The CWC strongly believes that the RMP should prohibit oil and gas leases in all ACECs and non- 
motorized ACECs, not just in special status species habitat. This is significant given that while on page 
4.12-1 of the plan the BLM estimates that over the next 15-20 years there will be a maximum of 15 
exploratory and development wells drilled in the planning area causing 74 acres of total disturbance, these 
74 acres are likely to be scattered in a patchwork of roads and pads across a much larger landscape, thus 
causing habitat fragmentation and other problems over an extensive area. We request that this more 
realistic view of all the impacts of oil development be disclosed and discussed in the final version of the 
EIS: 


NEPA requires federal agencies to use high quality, accurate scientific information and ensure the scientific 
integrity of the analysis in an EIS. Despite this, the EIS contains no information on the impacts of how oil 
and gas development in ACECs and non-motorized SRMAs could affect the areas’ wild values. 


The DEIS incorrectly states that the RMP prohibits oil and gas development in ACECs and that the ACEC 
are not located in areas with moderate or high potential for development. The DEIS states that energy and 
minerals development will maintain and protect natural and cultural resources and the existing conditions 
in WSAs, Wilderness, ACECs, and withdrawn lands (Section 4.12.4.1). 


We find this statement puzzling given that all of the “action alternatives” specifically allow for energy 
development in ACECs and non-motorized SRMAs. This is clearly an insufficient range of alternatives. 
CEQ regulations require a reasonable range of alternatives to be presented and analyzed in the EIS so that 
issues are “sharply defined” and the EIS provides “a clear basis for choice among options...” 40 CFR 
1502.14. CEQ regulations and court decisions make clear that the discussion of alternatives is the “heart” 
of the NEPA process. We request that the preferred alternative in the final RMP prohibit these development 
activities in ACECs and all non-motorized SRMAs. 


At the very least, the FEIS should include an analysis of the air quality, water quality, and habitat impacts 
of such development as well as impacts to recreation, historical and cultural resources. 


RESPONSE: 
Refer to MR-ACEC-. 
e Panoche Hills WSAs 


CWC requests that BLM close all “cherrystemmed” vehicle routes within the Panoche Hills North and 
South WSAs, even those that were “grandfathered” when the WSAs were established. 


CWC urges BLM to close the seasonal roads within the Panoche Hills North and South WSAs. The fact 
that these roads are open for hunting season only leads to their use for motorized recreation which is 
contrary to the intent of the wilderness values of the area and the intent of the Wilderness Act. Roads that 
provide access to private property that were in existence at the time the WSAs were designated should be 
gated to prevent damage to the WSAs. Our request does not apply to the road that divides the two WSAs 
and provides primary means for the public to access the area. 
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RESPONSE: Comment noted. 


The DEIS fails to consider an alternative that would close roads and ways in the Panoche Hills WSAs year 
round as we requested in our scoping comments. Table 4.16-2 exemplifies the insufficient range of 
alternatives by listing 73.9 miles of seasonally closed roads in every alternative. Failing to consider closing 
these roads violates NEPA’s requirement that a sufficient range of alternatives be considered. 


RESPONSE: 


The range of alternatives required under NEPA does not include every option within the range of 
possibility. Year-round closure of all routes in the Panoche Hills WSA was determined to be inappropriate 
based on the current levels of use and recreation demand in that area. Compared to the existing situation, 
the route designation as outlined in the Proposed Plan would be a major long-term benefit to the resource 
values present in the WSA, and the “limited” routes identified on Figure 19 would not impair the 
wilderness values of the Panoche Hills North and South WSAs. 


d. Recommendations 


Retain the proposed establishment of SRMAs with a focus on non-motorized recreation management in 
Joaquin Ridge, Fort Ord, Coast Dairies (if acquired), Stockdale Mountain and Laguna Mountain areas. 


Retain the closure of all roads within the Joaquin Ridge area. 
Retain the designation of Joaquin Ridge as a wind energy exclusion zone. 


Retain the designation or expansion of ACECs at Joaquin Rocks, Fort Ord, Coast Dairies (if acquired) and 
Panoche Hills. 


Retain the extensive use of prescribed fire in the HFO to maintain and restore habitat for fire-adapted plant 
and animal species. 


Retain the use of modified fire suppression techniques in ACECS, SRMAs, and other sensitive areas. 


Retain the commitment to “Reclaim redundant road systems or roads that no longer serve their intended 
purpose...” 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 
B8: Quail Unlimited, Fresno Chapter 
a. Recreation 


The Fresno Chapter of Quail Unlimited would support Alt. C except for two items which don’t appear to fit 
with the philosophy of Alt. C. The most alarming thing to our members in the whole EIS is the failure to 
add ‘establish new man-made water sources from wildlife to improve upland game habitat” in the Alt. C 
proposal for water improvements (pg. 2-87, 2-14). That is not acceptable to this organization of 
sportsmen/conservationist who are deeply concerned with the availability of permanent water supplies 
throughout the arid west not just for quail, but all wildlife that may benefit by the presence of our water 
developments. We would like to incorporate the statements from Alt. D concerning water developments. 


RESPONSE: 
The Proposed Plan would support existing water improvements to improve upland game habitat. The 


Proposed Plan would not prohibit the installation of new water improvements but would require an 
evaluation of functioning guzzlers and their benefits to wildlife habitat and recreation opportunities in arid 
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regions. This evaluation would then be used by BLM to consider the need for new guzzlers and spring 
improvements on a case-by-case basis. 


We don’t want to see a proliferation of paintball activities on the public’s lands to the point that the esthetic 
values are decreased by the presence of brightly colored paintball splashes and un-ruptured paintballs 
littering the landscape. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would not allow paintball activities to proliferate to the point that the 
esthetic values are decreased by the presence of brightly colored paintball splashes and un-ruptured 
paintballs littering the landscape. 


b. Rangeland Resources 


We have no knowledge of where the Silver Creek grazing allotment would be, but it must be pretty lush 
because adding 3,099 AUMs on just 4,675 acres (pg. 2-58) works out to be 1.51 acres per AUM. The 
Hollister RMP (1984) authorized 31,720 AUMs on 243, 782 acres, which is 7.68 acres per AUM. Alt. A 
lists 23, 171 AUMs on 155,245 acres for a 6.7 acre per AUM level. This is understandable if only the best 
rangeland is leased out (there is over 88,500 acres apparently not being leased for grazing that potentially 
could be), but to jump from the average rangeland value currently of 6.7 to 1.51 acres per AUM for the 
proposed new Silver Creek allotment doesn’t compute with us. 


We have recently objected to your continuing allowance of cattle grazing on the north-eastern part of 
Tumey hills that burned in 1995 and until we see positive changes with the supervision of that lease we 
can’t blindly trust that a new allotment won’t be managed any differently. 


We will say that the grazing management of late has generally been much better than it was in the 80’s, but 
some improvement in that area of Tumey Hills is long overdue in our opinion. 


RESPONSE: 


Historically, the BLM lands were less productive than the patented lands that have been acquired since 
1984. Therefore, the acquired lands inside the Silver Creek allotment have more animal unit months 
(AUMs) available per acre, which consequently increases the average amount of forage available per acre 
for the allotment as a whole. 


Cc: Wind Energy 


We prefer that the Alternative C proposal on page 2-63 in ENERG-B3 or B-4 be changed by the addition of 
the statement ‘the Tumey Hills, Panoche Hills, Ciervo Hills, and Griswold units would be an exclusion area 
for wind development. We don’t want to see windmills in these areas ever. Period. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 
d. Biological Resources 
(pg. 2-87) We are not in agreement with the philosophy or wording of any of the alternatives and would 
like to see the following statement added to the final RMP: ‘protect all raptor nests sites from human 
disturbance to avoid nest destruction, abandonment, or the measurable reduction of nesting productivity 


during the appropriate season through the use of various means including, but not limited to, limiting road 
construction and recreational activity and seasonal road closures’. 
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RESPONSE: 


The Proposed RMP and FEIS has been revised to limit disturbance, within a distance of up to 0.5 miles of 
special status raptors during courtship, nest building, incubation and fledging periods. Disturbance to 
other raptor species would be limited during critical periods of their reproductive cycle on a case-by-case 
basis. BLM would conduct site-specific environmental reviews during activity level or project level 
planning that would identify potential impacts to special status species and other elements of the human 
environment. Pursuant to the Endangered Species Act, BLM would consult with USFWS on activities that 
have the potential to impact special status species in order to aid the recovery of these species. 


B9: Salinan Tribe 
a. Native American Interests 


The Salinan Tribe would like to present a statement touching on 3 points regarding the Haynes Valley and 
Williams Hill area. First, our connection to the land. Second, what we would like to see happen with that 
area and last, who we as a Tribe really are. 


The Salinan Indians inhabitated the Lockwood, Jolon, Hunter Liggett area for 9,000 years. Our ancestors 
lived and hunted on these grounds. They built villages, raised families, protected the land and never took 
more than they needed to survive. Considering the richness of the Salinan culture in the surrounding areas 
it would be a mistake to assume there are no cultural and spiritual sites on the land in question. 


The Tribe believes that ‘developing’ the land in any way would be a mistake whether it be for recreation, 
grazing, mining, etc. The Tribe would prefer the land be left as is or be turned over to its original caretaker, 
the Salinan Tribe. 


The Salinan Tribe is an organized cultural and spiritual community. We have an active Tribal government 
overseeing 385 base roll members. We are currently recognized by the State of California and have been 
placed on the Native American Seal. We have working relationships with local, State and Federal 
Governments. We have MOA’s and MOU’s with these governments providing a government-to- 
government relationship. Our interaction with BLM in the Carrizo Plains is extensive and supports our 
position. 


RESPONSE: 


BLM acknowledges that the Salinan Tribe and its members maintain a unique connection to the land in the 
planning area. BLM goals and objectives for cultural resources management include access for federally 
and non-federally recognized tribes for the purpose of maintaining traditional values intrinsic to their 
cultural identities. Additional requirements outlined in the regulatory framework for cultural resources 
management (Section 3.13.2) direct BLM to analyze potential impacts of BLM management activities on 
cultural resources, including Native American traditional uses. 


Under the BLM Proposed Plan, BLM would designate Williams Hill as a Special Recreation Management 
Area (SRMA) to direct recreation funding and personnel to fulfill commitments made to provide specific, 
structured recreation opportunities (i.e., activity, experience, and benefit opportunities). Allowable uses 
would include non-motorized recreational activities like hunting and motorized off-highway vehicle use on 
designated routes, as identified in this Proposed Plan and final environmental impact statement. 


Prior to implementing any ‘development’ on public lands at Williams Hill, BLM would prepare a SRMA 
Plan that details travel management strategies, limitations on public use, recreation management zone 
boundaries, special recreational use permit requirements, environmental education strategies, needed 
infrastructure development, and specific visual resource management objectives. Pursuant to the National 
Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) BLM would encourage public involvement from groups and individuals 
during this activity-level planning process, including the Salinan Tribe and its members. 
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B10: Ohlone Costanoan Esselen Nation 

a. Cultural & Heritage Resources 

Please include Ohlone Costanoan Esselen Nation to Section 3.13.3.2 (Ethnography). 
RESPONSE: 


Section 3.13.3.2 lists the classic ethnically distinct linguistic categories for the planning area. These 
include the Costanoan/Ohlone and Esselen. 


Section begins with the spelling Costanoan then later changes to Coastanoan. 
RESPONSE: 
The suggested edits have been incorporated into the Proposed Plan/FEIS. 


Also, please include; petitioned for previous recognition Ohlone Costanoan Esselen Nation of Greater 
Monterey Bay Area, Carmel and Big Sur, tribal membership approx. 500, previously recognized as the 
“Monterey Band of Indians”. 


RESPONSE: 
The suggested edits have been incorporated into the Proposed Plan/FEIS. 


Ohlone Costanoan Esselen Nation began its reaffirmation process in 1992. 
We are also referred to as O.C.E.N. or Esselen Nation. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 
Villages - 


Ensen - Interior side of Fort Ord, Salinas, Upper Salinas Valley (Buena Vista) 

Achasta - Monterey 

Tucutnut - middle and lower reaches of Carmel River drainage 

Socorronda, Jummis, Sepponet - upper Carmel River drainage, Laureles, Corral de Tierra 
Echilat, Ixchenta - upper San Jose and Las Garzas Creek drainage's 

Sargenta Ruc, Jojopan, Pixchi, Elchocs - Carmel River south to Sur 

Excelen, Excelemach - Santa Lucia Mountains/Ventana Wilderness,/Jashawa 

Egeac, Yppimegesan - Soledad/Arroyo Seco/lower Salinas Valley 


RESPONSE: 


Requirements outlined in the regulatory framework for cultural resources management (Section 3.13.2) 
direct BLM to analyze potential impacts of BLM management activities on cultural resources, including 
Native American traditional uses areas and village sites. Pursuant to the National Environmental Policy 
act (NEPA) BLM would encourage public involvement from groups and individuals during the 
environmental review process, including the OCEN and its members. 


B11: California Partners in Flight 
a. Non-native Species 
California Partners in Flight strongly recommends the use of locally grown or adapted native seed mixes 


for any restoration project. Non-native vegetation is prone to form monocultures and has the potential to 
become invasive. This results in vegetative communities having less plant species diversity and lower 
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quality wildlife habitat value (Strait 1999). Non-native plant species affect native birds by: 1) competing 
with native vegetation, thereby eliminating useful foraging and nesting habitat; 2) providing a sub-optimal 
nesting substrate, in which nest success is reduced; 3) reducing several orders of native insects; and 4) 
enhancing non-native animal populations (RHJV 2004). Native reseeding should be done only with the 
species that are appropriate to the site given its ecological characteristics and preferably with local seed 
stocks (Montalvo and Ellstrand 2000). 


We advise the Hollister Field Office to never promote the use of non-native vegetation, even if currently 
deemed “non-invasive.” Therefore, we suggest that Preferred Alternative 2.4.42 (page 2-6) and Preferred 
Alternative ACEC-C15 (page 2-46) not include the use of non-native plant species in reseeding projects. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would emphasize the use of native species and local genotypes for 
restoration and rehabilitation activities. BLM would only allow the use of temporary non-native, non- 
invasive species due to scheduling and/or funding constraints. All restoration and rehabilitation activities 
would be reviewed and approved by qualified resource specialists. 


b. Healthy Riparian Systems 


Many of the watershed descriptions on page 3.3-3 suggest unhealthy riparian systems within your planning 
area. Phrases such as severe incision, steam bank cutting, lateral erosion, high concentration of urban 
pollutants are used commonly in the assessments of these watersheds. Despite these assessments, the 
Preferred Alternative 2.4.42 (page 2-6) under the Water Resources section promotes the continued 
maintenance of existing conditions. Furthermore, it does not ensure water availability for functioning, 
healthy riparian and upland systems. 


California Partners in Flight strongly.recommends the restoration and enhancement of healthy riparian 
systems. Healthy riparian areas are extremely important to wildlife. More than 225 species of birds, 
mammals, reptiles, and amphibians depend on California’s riparian habitats (RHJV 2004). Riparian 
vegetation is critical for stabilizing stream banks, slowing the velocity of runoff, and filtering pollutants 
from entering the waterway. The National Research Council (2002) concluded that riparian areas perform a 
disproportionate number of biological and physical functions on a unit area basis and that the restoration of 
riparian function along America’s waterbodies should be a national goal. 


We encourage the Hollister Field Office to put a higher priority into the restoration and enhancement of 
your riparian systems, rather than the maintenance of non functioning systems. Important riparian habitat 
features to consider in your restoration projects include structural and species diversity in native vegetation, 
vigorous understory, and the presence of snags and natural cavities. 


RESPONSE: 


As described in Section 2.4.3.1, BLM goals and objectives for water resources management include 
maintaining existing water quality and restoring currently degraded waters, with a priority in designated 
water resource-sensitive areas such as riparian or wetland areas. Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would 
manage all fluvial systems ‘functioning at risk’ to meet proper functioning condition (PFC) to improve 
water quality and riparian habitat. To achieve PFC, BLM would consider important riparian habitat 
features in restoration projects, including structural composition and species diversity in native vegetation, 
vigorous understory, and the presence of snags and natural cavities. 


¢. Monitoring 
We recommend the final planning document include a more extensive discussion of post-treatment 
monitoring. We did not find that extensive discussion anywhere in the Resource Management Plan. It is 


critical to know the effect BLM management actions will have on fish and wildlife. CalPIF recommends 
that, at a minimum, an avian monitoring program be developed and undertaken as an integral part of this 
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Resource Management Plan. We recommend avian monitoring because birds are often the easiest category 
of wildlife to monitor in that they are easily detectable and often show high site fidelity. 


RESPONSE: 


As identified on page 1-10 of the Draft RMP, “the Point Reves Bird Observatory (PRBO) has developed a 
database of CalPIF bird monitoring sites that serves as a repository for species breeding-status 
information for the entire state. Combined with the associated CalPIF study areas database and focal 
species breeding-status database, these plans provide the foundation for adaptive conservation 
management in California's habitats.” 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would incorporate this information into activity-level and project level 
planning to analyze the potential impacts of BLM management actions on avian species habitat. Pursuant 
to the National Environmental Policy act (NEPA) BLM would encourage public involvement from groups 
and individuals during the environmental review process, including CalPIF and its members. 

B12: Californians for Western Wilderness 

a. Joaquin Ridge and Rocks 

We support ACEC status for the Joaquin Ridge and Rocks area. However, Alt. B is far superior to Alt. C 
by creating an ACEC with more substantial acreage. We support Alt. C’s non-motorized recreation status 
for the area. But we also strongly support Alt. B, with its closure to motorized transportation. Finally, we 
support the exclusion of wind energy from the Joaquin Ridge area. 

RESPONSE: Comment noted. 

b. Panoche Hills 

We support the larger ACEC in Alt. B as compared to Alt. C. With regards to the North and south Panoche 
Hills WSAs, we request that all OHV routes be closed in them, even those previously allowed. Access 
roads should be gated and access provided to permitteees only. Finally, the road between the 2 WSAs 
should be closed to (or partially “cherrystemmed” to provide some access for hunters). 

RESPONSE: Comment noted. 

Gf Oil & Gas 

CalUWild is concerned with that neither the Joaquin Rocks Area nor the Panoche Hills WSA is closed to 
oil and gas exploration. Energy development should be prohibited in these areas, and in all ACECs in the 
Hollister Field Office’s jurisdiction. 

RESPONSE: Comment noted. 

d. Off-Highway Vehicles 

No new areas in the Hollister district should be opened to OHV use areas. As your planning process last 
year for CCMA demonstrated, it is extremely difficult to manage OHV use in a responsible manner. 
Therefore, BLM should not create more management problems by opening more areas. 

RESPONSE: Comment noted. 

e Land Use Authorizations/Realty 


It is not clear from the section on Land Use whether your office is considering disposing of property under 
its management. No land should be sold to provide general funding for the U.S. Treasury. Any land 
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exchanges undertaken should be done for sound ecological reasons (ie; exchanging unmanageable parcels 
for others of ecological value) or to acquire inholdings. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 
f. Recreation & User Fees 


(REC-VIS-COM3).We strongly urge the Hollister Office not to implement any aspect of the Federal Lands 
Recreation Enhancement Act (or RAT-Recreation Access Tax-as we call it). 


We are opposed to user fees that are charge for anything other than developed facilities such as 
campgrounds or special activities or events that require a user-permit. We already pay taxes to support the 
activities and mission of the BLM. As taxpayers and citizens we are the owners of the land already, and 
BLM is the manager. As owners, we should not be charged a second time to enjoy the resources already 
belonging to us. 


Congress needs to fully fund the agency. And we will support that. The Hollister office should propose a 
budget to the State Director based on the full, actual needs of the office. The State Director's job is to get 
that included in the BLM's annual budget. 


Our opposition to fees is based on the following: 


1.) We are seeing an upward fee spiral: As fees increase, Congress appropriates less money, so fees need 
to increase, and Congress appropriates less money, etc., ad infinitum. 


2.) As the need for funding increases, the planning process is likely to become skewed in favor of those 
activities that produce more funding. Resource protection will inevitably get the short end of the stick, with 
recreation and commercial activities receiving preference. 

3.) The potential use of concessionaires to perform tasks traditionally undertaken by BLM staff (e.g., 
managing campgrounds) amounts to a privatization of public resources. We strongly oppose this, and it 
should not be allowed. 

4.) BLM staff has enough work to do already without adding fee collection to the list. 

5.) The fee legislation was ramrodded through Congress and has never received a fair hearing. It is 
unpopular, and implementing it will simply antagonize many citizens tying to enjoy their public lands. It is 
not worth it to BLM to risk this. 

Again: please do not implement any of the fee proposals. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. BLM maintains the authority to implement user fees under the Public Recreation 
Enhancement Act. 


B13: Three Rocks Research 
a General Comments 


Overall, the document is difficult to follow and comprehend. Additionally, it’s verboseness and repetition 
probably contributed to reduce public response. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 
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b. Joaquin Rocks 


I favor improving public access to Joaquin Rocks as delineated in A Practical Plan for Improving Access to 
the Joaquin Rocks Area that I submitted to the BLM last year, and encourage the BLM to pursue that task 
within the scope of also protecting the historical and cultural resources remaining in and around Joaquin 
Rocks. 


An access alternative could be accomplished through Black Mountain, which would allow visitors to park 
vehicles near Black Mountain and then hike three miles to the Joaquin Rocks trailhead — thus reducing the 
current hike by 50%. However, this would also expose at least one historic site and two prehistoric sites to 
unavoidable visitor contact and no assessment of these sites has yet been accomplished. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would designate Joaquin Rocks a Special Recreation Management Area 
(SRMA) and Area of Critical Environmental Concern (ACEC); and BLM would consider improving public 
access to Joaquin Rocks as outlined in ‘A Practical Plan for Improving Access to the Joaquin Rocks Area’ 
for non-motorized recreation and for scientific studies or educational purposes. To reduce potential 
impacts to cultural and historic resources, BLM would prepare a ACEC/SRMA plan that details travel 
management strategies, limitations on public use, recreation management zone boundaries, special 
recreational use permit requirements, environmental education strategies, needed infrastructure 
development, and specific visual resource management objectives for the Joaquin Rocks. Pursuant to the 
National Environmental Policy act (NEPA) BLM would encourage public involvement from Three Rocks 
Research during this activity-level planning process. 


B14: Fresno Audubon Society Conservation Committee 
a. General Comments 


The planning area is of great importance to the members of the Fresno Audubon Society as it is excellent 
habitat for birds and other wildlife. After careful review of the Draft RMP it has been concluded that Alt. 
A, C, and D are deficient in their attention paid to protection and restoration of natural resources and thus 
not deserving of our support. Consequently, we have decided to express our support for Alt. B because of 
its emphasis on the conservation of natural resources within the planning area. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 
B15. Western Watersheds Project 
a. Rangeland Resources 


WWP is extremely concerned about the BLM proposals in alternatives C and D to dramatically expand 
livestock grazing (in area and grazing intensity) for a number of allotments in the HFO area. The livestock 
grazing expansions proposed for the Indian Valley, Joaquin Rocks, Diamond A, Silver Creek, Gorham 
Ranch allotments are astounding in breadth, yet there is no detailed discussion in the EIS of the possible, 
probable, or likely adverse impacts to be generated by the quadrupling (or more) of the AUMs allowed on 
most of these allotments. 


RESPONSE: 

Refer to MR-EIS-1 and Section 4.11 of the Proposed RMP and Final EIS. 

We must note that Management Status for all of these allotments is “I” (improve), yet such massive 
stocking rate increases will be likely to aggravate the existing water quality problems that already exist on 


the Indian Valley, Diamond A, Silver Creek, and Gorham Ranch allotments (which did comply with the 
Rangeland Health Standard for water quality). Such massive stocking rate increases are also likely to 
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jeopardize any current conformance to other Rangeland Health Standards, and there is a real possibility that 
such large numbers of additional livestock will generate irreversible natural resource damage before the 
BLM can meaningfully apply an adaptive management strategy that cuts backs the livestock numbers to 
significantly less destructive levels. 


RESPONSE: 


The regulatory framework for rangeland management described in Section 3.11.2 requires an 
interdisciplinary team of BLM resource specialists to conduct rangeland health assessments on allotments 
to determine if they meet the Rangeland Health Standards and Guidelines for California. Under the 
Proposed Plan, BLM would prepare allotment management plans and/or restrict grazing on allotments 
that do not meet these standards in order to prevent irreversible natural resource damage before the BLM 
can meaningfully apply an adaptive management strategy that is consistent with resource management 
goals and objectives. 


We await a detailed discussion from the BLM in the final EIS as to how the natural resource values (soil, 
vegetation, fish, wildlife, and special status species) and water quality values on these allotments are to be 
improved by allowing massive expansions in the numbers of livestock to be grazed on the newly expanded 
allotments. Such a detailed discussion must also disclose specific information concerning current 
conditions and trends for soils, vegetation, fish, wildlife, and special status species on these allotments, as 
well as serious projections of how such conditions and trends will be likely impacted by the massive 
increase in livestock impact on the allotment lands. For the HFO BLM to do any less will be to demonstrate 
negligent, arbitrary, and capricious behavior. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would not increase the numbers of livestock to be grazed on the newly 
expanded allotments. Only the AUMs available on these allotments would be increased. Section 4.11 of the 
final environmental impact statement describes the potential impact of making these additional AUMs 
available at a scale that is appropriate for the decisions outlined under the Proposed Plan. 


WWP is also concerned about the proposed grazing increases for the Dosados Canyon, WJM Sheep Co., 
and the Harris Jack A. allotments. The large proposed increase in AUMs for Dosados is of greatest 
concern, and WWP believes the HFO BLM needs to develop (and include in the final EIS) a detailed 
assessment of how the increased grazing is likely to impact natural resource values, conditions, and trends 
on the Dosados Canyon allotment. BLM should also conduct similar analysis for the other two allotments 
noted above. 


RESPONSE: 


The environmental consequences listed in Section 4.11 describe the potential impacts to natural and 
cultural resources from livestock grazing on public lands. These potential impacts apply to all BLM 
grazing allotments in the Hollister Field Office, including those identified by Western Watersheds Project. 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would prepare allotment management plans and/or restrict grazing on 
allotments that do not meet Central California rangeland health standards and guidelines. The 
requirements outlined in these AMPs would be based on a detailed assessment of the conditions and trends 
of natural and cultural resource values present on individual allotments. 


We must also express concern that the affected resources sections for soils, vegetation, and special status 
species did not include any information concerning condition and trend on those areas that are impacted by 
livestock grazing. While the BLM did disclose that it believes all allotments are in compliance with 
Rangeland Health Standards concerning livestock grazing, it remains important for the BLM to disclose 
condition and trend concerning these natural resources. It remains important for the public to know to what 
degree the productivity of these natural resources is at or below potential. 
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RESPONSE: 


The Affected Environment (Chapter 3) describes the general conditions and trends for soils, vegetation, 
and special status species throughout the Hollister Field Office. The regulatory framework for rangeland 
management described in Section 3.11.2 requires an interdisciplinary team of BLM resource specialists to 
conduct rangeland health assessments on allotments to determine if they meet the Rangeland Health 
Standards and Guidelines for California. Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would prepare allotment 
management plans and/or restrict grazing on allotments that do not meet these standards. Pursuant to the 
National Environmental Policy act (NEPA), BLM would incorporate resource data for each allotment into 
the environmental review process to analyze the potential impacts of rangeland management activities on 
soils, vegetation, and special status species habitat. For more information on rangeland health assessments 
refer to MR-GRAZING-2. 


b. Wildlife 


The BLM analysis concerning mule deer appears incomplete. The BLM clearly needs to factor in livestock 
grazing in its cumulative effects analysis concerning mule deer condition on the HFO BLM area. The 
current declining trend in mule deer populations on the HFO BLM area may have been partially facilitated 
by adverse livestock impacts in the past; such trends will certainly be accelerated downward by the massive 
expansion in grazing that the HFO BLM now proposes, and the BLM must acknowledge this in the final 
EIS and seriously analyze this likelihood. It must also provide analysis that reveals any overlap of 
downward trends for mule deer populations with areas of significant or concentrated livestock impact. 


The draft EIS fails to include any information concerning condition and trend for amphibians and any 
overlap with areas of significant or concentrated livestock impact. 


RESPONSE: 


The Final EIS includes a discussion of the potential impact of livestock grazing on fish and wildlife habitat 
that is appropriate to the scale of the decisions outlined in the Proposed Plan. 


e Watershed Resources 


The draft EIS fails to identify the sources that have degraded the Domegine, Little Panoche, Cantua, 
Carmel, and east side Ft. Ord watershed areas. What is causing (or has caused, or continues to aggravate) 
the incision, bank failure, gullying, unstable streambanks? Is livestock grazing a contributing source? How 


significant is livestock grazing as a contributing source? Please include responses to this information in the 
final EIS. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. At Fort Ord, the BLM has conducted a Watershed Riparian Assessment Report in concert 
with CSU Monterey Bay’s “The Watershed Institute” that identifies sources of sedimentation into the El 
Toro Creek Watershed. Grazing is not considered a contributing factor. Most erosion on BLM lands 
within the El Toro Creek watershed that is contributing to a degraded condition is attributed to in-channel 
sediment transportation due to increased runoff from upper portions of the watershed (i.e., off BLM lands) 
and gullies that were left behind from years of military use of the lands. The BLM is actively restoring 
these erosion sources at Fort Ord and has restored over 60 acres of old roads and gullies since 1996. 


d. Grazing-Related Fire Suppression (ref: Appendix A) 
We note that the HFO BLM never addressed the relationships between livestock grazing and alien plants, 


and the related issues concerning the role of alien plants promoting changes in fire frequencies, particularly 
increased fire frequencies. 
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€, Non-Native Plants and Residual Dry Matter (ref: Appendix B) 


In general, we feel strongly that the HFO BLM should not be allocating Mediterranean annual-type 
grasslands as a forage resource to domestic livestock on national forest land. Mediterranean annual-type 
grasslands in California are dominated by alien grasses that meet the biological definition of ‘weed’ 
(Holland and Keil 1995). Such allocations intrinsically promote the maintenance and continuing 
colonization of invasive, undesirable non-native plants on national forest land, usually at the expense of 
native perennial plant species, whose regeneration and re-colonization of such areas would proceed (from 
the edges inward) if supported by supplements of native plant seeds and granted sufficient protection from 
livestock grazing-related disturbance over a long enough period of time. 


We must note that ‘annual grasslands’ are not a native vegetation type, and the use of RDM utilization 
levels (which effectively allocates alien annuals as forage for cattle) is inappropriate if the management 
goal is to promote native vegetation. 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. BLM does not allocate forage to domestic livestock on national forest lands. 
f. Non-Motorized Recreation and Livestock Grazing (ref: Appendix C) 


The draft EIS does not consider the economic benefit of eliminated livestock grazing and the resulting 
likely increase in hunting, recreation, hiking, mountain biking, and other non-extractive uses. Improved 
ecological quality of these lands would surely attract greater numbers of recreationists, thus contributing to 
the economic analysis in ways that were not considered by the EIS. 


RESPONSE: 


Based on the results of a socio-economic analysis of the Planning Area, Section 3.15.4.3 of the Draft RMP 
and Draft EIS describes BLM’s contribution to the local economy from a variety of resource programs, 
including livestock grazing and recreation. In particular, the DEIS states “A number of ranchers who live 
adjacent to large tracts of public land in the Diablo Range charge hunters for access to their own private 
land and to adjacent BLM land (Moore 2005). These charges are often in the form of membership fees in 
hunting clubs that provide lodging or camping sites and a variety of support features in addition to access. 
Hunting is an important recreation activity on public lands in the Diablo Range. Upland game birds 
(chukar, quail), black-tailed deer, and wild pig are all hunted there. The southern part of the Range is in 
an area called “the pig triangle” (King City to Paso Robles to Coalinga) because of the number of pigs 
taken there every year. Hunters come here from throughout the state, and they purchase some supplies and 
equipment locally in support of their hunting. However, the only economic sector that clearly benefits from 
hunting in the Diablo Range are the hunting clubs found there. 


Many of the ranchers that benefit financially from managing hunting clubs and providing access also hold 
BLM grazing leases. Several of the smaller ranchers who participate in this indicated that the benefit from 
hunting-related activities exceeded that from grazing. Land values in the Diablo Range have risen in 
recent years beyond their potential to produce income from grazing. It may be that the potential of these 
lands as hunting areas was an element in the increase in value.” 


Furthermore, the socio-economic analysis concluded that “In general terms, the economic contribution of 
public lands to the livestock economy of the Diablo Range analysis area and the Central California Coast 
analysis area is insignificant. However, that is not the case when individual economic units are 
considered... Most of these smaller lessees may not be viable economic units, but their grazing operations 
likely yield some supplemental income, and public lands clearly are important to that supplement.” 


Therefore, BLM has considered the economic benefits to local communities from livestock grazing and 
recreational hunting on public lands and determined that these benefits are not mutually exclusive. 


Furthermore, the BLM fails to consider the analysis by Loomis et al (1991) that elaborates the adverse 
economic consequence of livestock grazing when weighed against the value of hunting on rangelands. 
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RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. The analysis conducted by Loomis et a.1 (1991) focused on wildlife habitat in the Sierra 
Nevada foothills and mountains, which consist of vegetation communities that are not consistent with the 
BLM public lands that would be available for livestock grazing under the Proposed Plan. 


B16. Ventana Wilderness Alliance 
a. Wilderness Quality Lands and Roadless Areas 


The public lands of the Southern Diablo Mountain Range have very little wilderness quality land remaining 
and none of it is protected by inclusion in the National Wilderness Preservation System. It is incumbent 
upon the BLM to maximize the protection of all such lands under management by the HFO. 


To this end we strongly support that the following be included in the Final RMP: 


Joaquin Ridge. That a minimum of 26,000 acres of wilderness quality lands in the Joaquin Ridge/Rocks 
area be protected as an Area of Critical Environmental Concern (ACEC). That all roads in said Joaquin 
Ridge ACEC should be closed to all motor vehicles, and that oil, gas and mineral development be 
permanently prohibited. The ACEC should also be closed to wind energy development and all other 
activities or development that would prevent the area from becoming a future addition to the National 
Wilderness Preservation System. The plan should also require that closed roads be reclaimed and that 
sufficient money be budgeted to achieve this objective within five years of RMP adoption. 


Panoche Hills. We strongly support Alternative B designation of the Panoche Hills-Coalinga ACEC. We 
also believe that the two existing Panoche Hills WSAs should be viewed as one integral area in order to 
preserve the intrinsic wilderness values of the area. The separating road between the two WSAs and all 
other roads within the WSAs should be closed to all vehicle use and reclaimed. Oil, gas, mineral and wind 
energy development should be specifically and permanently prohibited from the Panoche Hills WSAs and 
ACEC. Grazing should not be increased above current levels. 


Coast Dairies. The potential acquisition of the Coast Dairies property on the Santa Cruz County coast 
offers the HFO the opportunity to do something it has not done before: manage public lands for 
conservation and low impact recreation rather than resource extraction and destructive recreation. The 
Coast Dairies land includes several upland terraces with intervening drainages that are relatively 
undisturbed. These lands should be preserved as they are. They are in effect micro wilderness areas and 
should be managed as such. Most importantly, no mountain biking and no OHV/ORV use should be 
allowed on the Coast Dairy acquisition. Oil, gas, mineral and wind energy exploration and development 
should be permanently prohibited. Manage these wild lands for resource protection and conservation and 
low impact recreation. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. The proposed land-use management program for the Coast Dairies under the Final 
Resources Management Plan is similar to the Fort Ord Public Lands and emphasizes environmental 
protection. 


Other BLM Lands Managed by the HFO. Many of the discontinuous lands managed by the HFO have 
valuable wild land qualities. The VWA strongly encourages the BLM to retain these wild lands so they 
may retain their wild land values and be available to the public for non-destructive recreation and 
enjoyment. Included in these lands are Call Mountain, the Sierra de Salinas parcels, Williams Hill and 
others. 
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RESPONSE: 


Under the proposed plan, BLM would retain parcels of public lands at Call Mountain and Williams Hill, 
and BLM public lands in the Sierra de Salinas could only be disposed of with a stipulation that State or 
local governments would receive priority for transfer or exchange of BLM public lands so they would be 
available to the public for recreation and enjoyment. 


b. Grazing 


The Ventana Wilderness Alliance opposes all grazing on public lands under the current system because the 
lease rates established by Congress are substantially below market resulting in a tax payer subsidy for a 
small set of "special interest" ranchers who hold grazing allotments. Invariably, these lands are routinely 
over grazed because the special interest ranchers do not own the land and the federal land management 
agencies provide inadequate management of their grazing allotments. The net result is soil erosion and the 
decline in biodiversity on the public grazing allotments and the continuing spread of non-native invasive 
plant species that threaten native plant communities and wildlife. 


RESPONSE: 


Grazing fees are outside the scope of the Hollister Field Office RMP for the Southern Diablo Mountain 
Range and Central Coast of California. Rates and fees for livestock grazing on public lands are established 
by the U.S. Congress. 


The Ventana Wilderness Alliance strongly supports Alternative B because it reduces the overall grazing 
and provides an opportunity for some of these lands to recover from past overgrazing. The Draft RMP 
provides no justification, neither scientific nor economic, for the increase in grazing proposed in 
Alternatives C and D. Until such time that cogent analysis provides clear scientific and economic support 
for increased grazing in the Southern Diablo, no such expansion should occur. 


RESPONSE: 


Pursuant to Sec. 1502.23, “the weighing of the merits and drawbacks of the various alternatives need not 
be displayed in a monetary cost-benefit analysis and should not be when there are important qualitative 
considerations. In any event, an environmental impact statement should at least indicate those 
considerations, including factors not related to environmental quality, which are likely to be relevant and 
important to a decision.” 


Section 3.15.4.3 discusses the contributions to the local economy from grazing on BLM public lands. This 
discussion includes the monetary value of annual forage on BLM public lands as well as the percent of 
forage that BLM public lands provide to the total livestock forage requirements in the planning area. 
Section 3.15.4.4 also identifies socioeconomic elements that are more difficult to quantify, such as 
lifestyles, quality of life, and traditions of a community. 


The potential impacts to socioeconomic conditions as well as other natural and cultural resources are 
included in the environmental consequences section for rangeland resources and were considered in 
preparing management actions and mitigation measures for livestock grazing on BLM public lands. 


Furthermore, the BLM/HFO lands in the Southern Diablo remain subject to the Notice of Intent under the 
Endangered Species Act filed by the Center for Biological Diversity because of past grazing practices 
condoned by the HFO. Until the issues raised in said NOI are resolved it is foolish for the current level of 
grazing to be doubled as is proposed in Alternatives C and D. 


RESPONSE: 


The BLM Hollister Field Office has been involved in litigation with the Center for Biological Diversity and 
the California Native Plant Society over issues specific to the Clear Creek Management Area. As described 
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on page 1-5 of the Draft RMP, a large portion of the CCMA was designated as an Area of Critical 
Environmental Concern (ACEC), primarily due to the unique serpentine soils in the area and the related 
human health concerns over naturally occurring asbestos in those soils. Accordingly, the BLM has decided 
to address land use planning in the CCMA separately to focus on multiple uses, human health issues, and 
the acquisition and consolidation of public lands. Therefore, this issue is outside the scope of the Proposed 
Plan. 


o Off-highway Vehicle/Off Road Vehicle Recreation 


The Hollister Field Office has continually failed to adequately manage the OHV/ORV activity in the Clear 
Creek Management Area. This is evidenced by many factors including rampant route proliferation 
(including the recent cutting of illegal trails by permitted enduro sponsors); excessive soil erosion and 
resulting stream sedimentation; repeated motorcycle trespass in prohibited areas; campground vandalism; 
vehicle collisions and rider injury; signage theft and destruction and more. Furthermore, only one law 
enforcement officer is employed by the HFO to manage the 30,000 acre CCMA which includes 1,000 miles 
of legal and illegal trails and roads and, on some weekends, many hundreds, if not thousands, of riders. 


Given the woefully inadequate management and law enforcement record of the HFO in the CCMA, it is 
inconceivable that any additional OHV/ORV areas would be considered under HFO management. Under 
no circumstances should any additional OHV/ORV activity be allowed in the jurisdiction of the Hollister 
Field Office of the BLM. 


These comments are also submitted on behalf of the Center for Biological Diversity and the California 
Wilderness Coalition. 


RESPONSE: 


BLM currently provides motorized access to public lands at Williams Hill. Under the Proposed Plan, BLM 
would designate Williams Hill as a Special Recreation Management Area (SRMA) to direct recreation 
funding and personnel to fulfill commitments made to provide specific, structured recreation opportunities 
(i.e., activity, experience, and benefit opportunities). Allowable uses would include non-motorized 
recreational activities and motorized off-highway vehicle use on designated routes, as identified in this 
Proposed Plan and final environmental impact statement. To properly manage these uses, BLM would 
prepare SRMA Plans that detail travel management strategies, limitations on public use, recreation 
management zone boundaries, special recreational use permit requirements, environmental education 
strategies, needed infrastructure development, and specific visual resource management objectives. 
Pursuant to the National Environmental Policy act (NEPA) BLM would encourage public involvement from 
groups and individuals during this activity-level planning process, including the Ventana Wilderness 
Alliance and its members. 


B17: The Wilderness Society 
a. Planning and Decision Making Context 
l. Transportation & Wildlife Habitat 


Both BLM administered lands and surrounding landscapes in the Planning Area have been heavily 
impacted by habitat loss and fragmentation (caused by roads, development, and land conversion), 
exotic species infestations, livestock grazing, water use and diversion and other habitat alterations 
affecting species and ecosystem — Exhibit 1 illustrates the tremendous extent of habitat 
fragmentation by roads in the Planning Area. The substantial number of threatened, endangered 
and special status species in the Planning Area, including those known to occur, or potentially 
occurring on BLM administered lands is indicative of a system which is out of balance and in need 
of greater conservation. 
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RESPONSE: 


Exhibit 1 portrays the local, county, and state transportation network for the entire 12 county planning 
area. While this exhibit may be useful to demonstrate the high density of human populations in the planning 
area, the scale (1:1,200,000) is not appropriate for transportation planning on BLM public lands. Instead, 
Figures 19-22 of the Draft RMP provides a range of scales from 1:250,000 to 1:50,000 that illustrate the 
density of roads on BLM public lands. Table 2.4-12 describes the various alternatives proposed in the 
Draft RMP, which would designate approximately 248 miles of routes as “closed,” 35 miles as “open,” 
and 78 miles as “limited” to motor vehicle use. Compared to the No 
Action Alternative, which allows motor vehicle use on “existing” routes on BLM public lands, unless 
otherwise noted (i.e., Fort Ord Public Lands), the proposed plan would reduce habitat loss and 
fragmentation. Additional management actions described under Transportation and Access (Section 
2.4.16) direct BLM to reclaim redundant or failing road systems, which would provide additional benefits 
to a number of threatened, endangered and special status species in the Planning Area by improving 
habitat and reducing potential impacts of roads on BLM public lands. 


It is clear the large contiguous blocks of wildlife habitat the BLM administers and the many 
natural and cultural values they contain are very scarce in the Planning Area and deserve the 
utmost consideration for protection. In a broader context, the California Floristic Province is an 
area of worldwide significance. It is one of the 25 hotspots of biological diversity on earth, areas 
where exceptional concentrations of endemic species are undergoing exceptional loss of habitat 
(Myers, et.al 2000). 2,125 of its 4,426 plant species are endemic. With its many endemic, rare 
and endangered species, and the numerous threats they face, including habitat loss and 
fragmentation, the Planning Area is an embodiment of the larger Province. There have been and 
continue to be many opportunities in the Planning Area and the California Floristic Province for 
grazing, mineral and oil extraction and other multiple uses. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, the goals for vegetation resources are to (1) restore, maintain, or improve 
ecological conditions, natural diversity, and associated watersheds of high value, high-risk, native plant 
communities and unique plant assemblages and (2) to restore degraded landscapes and plant communities. 
Therefore, BLM would manage public lands in the California Floristic Province for multiple uses 
compatible with the protection of high-risk, native plant communities and unique plant assemblages. 


2: Special Status Species 


The Endangered Species Act, 16 U.S.C. §§ 1531-1544, requires the BLM to take actions to 
conserve threatened or endangered species, including designating critical habitat essential for 
conservation of species and developing site-specific recovery plans. At least 94 federal and state 
listed and federal candidate species occur in the Planning Area many which occur or have the 
potential to occur on BLM Administered Lands. As articulated above, these species face many 
threats to continued persistence because of habitat loss and fragmentation and other human 
alternations of the landscape in the Planning Area. BLM administered and other protected public 
lands in the Planning Area provide the best remaining opportunity for their conservation. 


RESPONSE: 
Comment noted. 
3. Overall Vision 
The Draft RMP/EIS, section ES.2, Overall Vision states, “the BLM is responsible for the balanced 


management of public lands and resources and their various values so that they are considered in a 
combination that will best serve the needs of the American people. DEIS, p.ES-2. 
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Viewed in the context of existing conditions, the importance of the resources found on BLM administered 
lands, and BLM’s legal mandates, it is clear that an Agency Preferred Alternative which emphasizes 
conservation of natural resources and the maintenance of functioning natural systems, as opposed to 
commodity production and resource extraction, must be adopted in order to prevent unnecessary or undue 
degradation of the lands managed by the Hollister Field Office. 


RESPONSE: 


As described on page 1-15 of the Draft RMP, “the overall vision of BLM public lands management” is to 
“maintain and improve natural, cultural, and open space values across a variety of central California 
landscapes through partnerships and collaboration, for the enjoyment and use of a growing and diverse 
population of current and future generations.” 


The Proposed Plan includes various management actions and mitigation measures designed to conserve 
natural resources and maintain functioning natural systems, and provide for sustainable use of resources 
on BLM public lands in the Planning Area. 


b. Required Data and Analysis 


The BLM cannot evaluate consequences to the environment, determine avoidable or excessive 
degradation, and assess how best to designate and protect ACECs without adequate data and 
analysis. NEPA’s hard look at environmental consequences must be based on “accurate scientific 
information” of “high quality.” 40 C.F.R. § 1500.1(b). Essentially, NEPA “ensures that the 
agency, in reaching its decision, will have available and will carefully consider detailed 
information concerning significant environmental impacts.”' The Data Quality Act and BLM’s 
interpreting guidance expand on this obligation, requiring that influential scientific information 
use “best available science and supporting studies conducted in accordance with sound and 
objective scientific practices.” 


RESPONSE: 


The Proposed Plan and Final EIS have been prepared pursuant to NEPA, which requires that BLM use the 
best available information at the time the document is published. Refer to Chapter 4, Environmental 
Consequences, for a discussion of the impact analysis methodology, types of impacts to be addressed, 
incomplete or unavailable information, assumptions used to prepare the environmental consequences, and 
resource-specific impacts of the proposed plan. 


BLM’s internal guidance also recognizes the importance of accumulation and proper analysis of 
data. The agency’s Land Use Planning Handbook emphasizes the importance of using sufficient, 
high quality data and analytical methods, and making those available to the public. Appendix H 
of the Land Use Planning Handbook also directs: “The data and resultant information for a land 
use plan must be carefully managed, documented, and applied to withstand public, scientific, and 
legal scrutiny.””. Appendix F-1 of the Handbook also emphasizes the importance of providing a 
clear explanation of how analysis was conducted, stating: “Regardless of its source, sufficient 
metadata (data about data) should be provided to clearly determine the quality of the data, along 
with any limitations associated with its use.” In other words, appropriate analysis of data is as 
important as the accumulation of sufficient data. 


' Robertson v. Methow Valley Citizens Council, 490 U.S. 332, 349 (1989). 

* Treasury and General Government Appropriations Act for Fiscal Year 2001, Pub.L.No. 106-554, § 515. 
See also, Bureau of Land Management “Information Quality Guidelines,” available at 
http://www.BLM.gov/nhp/efoia/data_quality/guidelines.pdf. 
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The information contained in the Draft RMP/EIS is insufficient to the action and does not set out a 
detailed analysis of the environmental consequences of the management alternatives or provide any 
indication that BLM conducted the required analysis. 


RESPONSE: 


Refer to MR-DATA-1 and MR-EIS-1. 


Cc. 


Biological Resources — Vegetation 

1. Alternative B 

We support the management actions for Alternative B with the following revisions: 

VEG-B1. It should be changed to require the use of native, local genotype plant propagules 
(including seeds) for restoration activities whenever they are available for collection. When the 


local plant genotype is not available the next nearest source should be used. 


VEG-B2 — Add the language, management activities that restore natural processes. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan (VEG-C1), BLM would emphasize the use of native species and local genotypes 
for restoration and rehabilitation activities. BLM would only allow the use of temporary non-native, non- 
invasive species due to scheduling and/or funding constraints. All restoration and rehabilitation activities 
would be reviewed and approved by qualified resource specialists. 


We strongly support VEG-B3 and commend the BLM for including this management action 
alternative. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 


2. Alternative C 


VEG-Cl1. Research has demonstrated the reseeding non-native species to provide vegetative 
cover following wildfires in areas that contained predominately native vegetation is detrimental, 
retarding the recovery of native communities and potentially increasing erosion. We strongly 
recommend that the BLM not use non-native species in re-vegetation after wildfires, even non- 
invasive species. The only possible exception is the use of non-invasive preferably sterile annual 
species in areas dominated by non-native annual grasses as a temporary measure followed by 
seeding with natives (this should only be considered if literature reviews and controlled 
experiments indicate its efficacy). 


RESPONSE: 


Refer to Sierra Club Comments RE: VEG-C1 


VEG-C2. Most of the literature we have reviewed including research conducted in a similar 
environment to the grassland ecosystems in the planning area including (Kimball and Schiffman 
2003) has shown livestock grazing to be detrimental to native plant species. Livestock grazing 
should only be used as a tool to “improve ecological conditions’ when sound science 
demonstrates its efficacy. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 
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d. Biological Resources — Wildlife Habitat 
1. Alternative B 
We support the management actions for Alternative B with the following revisions: 


HAB-B2. While we support the intent of this measure, flushing distances of nesting raptors will 
vary depending on the species and the type of activity. These standards should be developed 
based on a review of the available literature and consultations with raptor biologists, the California 
Department of Fish and Game and the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. A separate NEPA 
review should be conducted for new projects, including construction, with project specific 
monitoring and mitigation. 


HAB-B3. These species are likely to require a greater buffer than the species listed in HAB-B2, 
with the exception of golden eagles and peregrine falcons who should be in the HAB-B3 category. 
However, as stated above flushing distances will vary depending on the species and the type of 
activity. We suggest the BLM conduct further analysis and consultation before setting the raptor 
flushing standards and that a case by case evaluation be completed for new projects. 


RESPONSE: 


The Proposed RMP and FEIS has been revised to limit disturbance within a distance of up to 0.5 miles of 
special status raptors during courtship, nest building, incubation and fledging periods. Disturbance to 
other raptor species would be limited during critical periods of their reproductive cycle on a case-by-case 
basis. 


2. Alternative C 


HAB-C4. We strongly recommend that no new releases of non-native game of any kind be 
undertaken in the planning area. California is replete with examples of non-native game species 
competing with, preying on, damaging (plants) and transmitting diseases to native species. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would work cooperatively with CDFG to evaluate the potential impacts of 
releasing supplemental populations of game species to biological resources, including vegetation, wildlife 
habitat, and special status species. Based on this analysis, BLM would authorize supplemental releases of 
game species (excluding pigs) on a case-by-case basis. 


€: Biological Resources - Special Status Species 
1. Special Status Plant Species 
a. BLM-Managed Plants/Designation of Sensitive Species 


The Draft RMP/EIS provides a list of special status plants and habitats occurring within the planning 
area, Table 3.6.1. It is unclear what the status of plants listed as “BLM managed” is. The table does 
not reveal if they have state or federal standing or other status as rare species. A spot check of several 
plants listed as BLM managed revealed that they were listed in the California Native Plant Society’s 
(CNPS) Inventory of Rare and Endangered Plants, either on List | B or 4. 


BLM Manual Supplement H-6840-1 — Special Status Plant Management Chapter II, A, states in part, 
“Pursuant to BLM Manual 6840 and California Manual Supplement 6840.06, the California State 
Director may designate plant species that do not fall into any of the other categories of special status 
species as sensitive species. Sensitive species are to be given the same level of protection as Federal 
candidate species. By policy (BL Supplement 6840.06) all plant species on List 1B (Plants Rare, 
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Threatened or Endangered in California and Elsewhere) of the most recent edition of the California 
Native Plant Society’s Inventory of Rare and Endangered Plants of California that are on BLM lands 
or affected by BLM actions and that do not fall into one of the other categories of this section are 
designated as sensitive species in California. Exceptions are any such List 1B species that the State 
Director has specifically removed from the sensitive species list (see II.B. below).” 


The next section of BLM Manual Supplement H-6840-1 describes a procedure by which other plant 
species may be designated as sensitive. 


Upon analysis, it appears that the special status plants in Table 3.6.1 with the status “BLM managed,” 
comprise a list of sensitive plants on BLM administered lands in the Planning Area, either because 
they are List 1 B plants (considered sensitive in California by default unless removed from the list by 
the State Director) or they are other CNPS Rare and Endangered Plants of California (e.g. list 4 plants) 
occurring on BLM administered lands in the Planning area which were approved by the State Director 
for designation as sensitive species. 


We ask the BLM to clarify the status of plants listed as BLM managed, including if they are 
considered rare and endangered by authoritative sources such as CNPS. 


RESPONSE: 


The special status species list in Chapter 3 and Appendix E of the Proposed Plan and FEIS has been 
revised to distinguish between plant and animal species listed under the Endangered Species Act, the 
California Endangered Species Act, and those listed by the California Native Plant Society. 


b. Completeness of the Special Status Plant List 


A query of the online version of the CNPS Inventory of Rare and Endangered Plants by County, in the 
Planning Area, reveals List 1B species that are not included as Special Status Species in the Draft 
EIS/RMP. We request BLM review its data and other available information to ensure that its list of 1B 
plants is complete. 


If additional List 1B plants are found to occur on BLM administered lands or may be affected by BLM 
actions we ask that they be added to the list of special status species, and that an analysis be conducted 
to determine the impacts of proposed management actions to these species. If analysis determines 
there are impacts, we ask that appropriate management measures be developed and implemented to 
provide for the affected species conservation. 


We appreciate the inclusion of List 4 plants as special status species. However, it appears that not all 
of the List 4 plants occurring on BLM administered lands were included. If this is true, please 
summarize the process of determining which List 4 plants would be recommended to the California 
Director for designation as sensitive species and which would not. 


RESPONSE: 


The special status species list in Chapter 3 and Appendix E of the Proposed Plan and FEIS has been 
revised to include all List 1B and List 4 plant species listed by the California Native Plant Society. 


c. Adequacy of Data and Analysis 


Table 3.6.1 of the Draft EIS/RMP provides only general occurrence information, at most which 
Management Area a plant occurs in. Appendix E, Special Status Species Information, only gives 
information about species with state or federal status; no information is provided for plants listed only 
as “BLM managed.” Although the description for each plant gives some information about its habitat 
requirements, threats, and occurrence, it is very general and occurrence data is not specific to BLM 
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administered lands. The Draft RMP/EIS states that Figures 5 and 6 “show all known rare plant 
locations within the BLM HFO administered lands from approximately 1932 to the mid-1990s 
compiled from BLM GIS databases and the California Natural Diversity Database (CNDDB). 
However, only 49 of the 108 special status species in Table 3.6.1 are depicted on the map. 


The combined map and species descriptions are helpful but insufficient for proper analysis of the 
environmental consequences and determination of appropriate management actions. Other data 
sources are available including the online databases such as the CNPS Rare Plant Inventory and Jepson 
exchange, and there are herbaria at colleges and universities. Also, does BLM possess rare plant data 
for this area that is not in the GIS database? If so, was it used in the analysis of environmental 
consequences and development of recommended management prescriptions? 


We request that BLM use all available, authoritative data sources, including the Jepson 
exchange, in completing its analysis of special status plants. 


RESPONSE: 


The Proposed Plan and Final EIS incorporates biological resources data from various sources 
including the CNDDB, the USFWS Recovery Plan for Upland Species of the San Joaquin Valley, 
California, and A Manual for Vegetation in California (Sawyer & Keeler-Wolf). This information was 
considered in the impact analysis of the Proposed Plan, and the figures included in the FEIS have been 
revised accordingly. 


2. Special Status Animal Species 


The Draft RMP/EIS provides a list of 74 special status animal species (federal and state listed species, 
federal candidate species and state species of special concern) potentially occurring within the 
planning area, Table 3.6.1. The table gives the species RTE status and limited occurrence information 
(to the Management Area level of resolution). Appendix E of the Draft RMP/EIS provides information 
about each species. No maps, depicting occurrences in the Planning Area or on BLM administered 
lands, are provided. The species information in Appendix E is even less specific than that provided for 
special status plants. It gives general life history requirements, threats information for some species, 
and little information, if any, about occurrence. Since no site specific data is provided or analysis of 
special status animals is presented in the Draft RMP/EIS, it is unclear how the BLM evaluated 
consequences to the environment for special status animals. 


We ask that the BLM provide a detailed summary of the data and analysis used for special status 
animals. 


RESPONSE: 


The Proposed Plan and Final EIS incorporates biological resources data from various sources 
including the CNDDB and the USFWS Recovery Plan for Upland Species of the San Joaquin Valley, 
California. This information was considered in the impact analysis of the Proposed Plan, and a figure 
with special status animal species data is included in the FEIS. 


3. Areas of Critical Environmental Concern for Special Status Species 


Table 4.6.1 lists Areas of Critical Environmental Concern for Special Status Species as a management 
strategy, providing four possible alternatives, A-D. Draft RMP/EIS, p. 4.6-2. No information is given 
about how the location and size of the ACECs was determined, or which species will be conserved by 
them. Given the paucity of specific data and analysis presented for special status species, it is unclear 
how each ACEC relates to species occurrence, suitable habitat, designated critical habitat and recovery 
plan goals (also see comments under Special Management Areas). Without this information, it is 
difficult for the reviewer to determine if the ACECs are sufficient to provide adequate conservation for 
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the species they seek to conserve. Based on what we do know about the number, status and 
distribution of special status species on BLM administered lands, we support the ACECs which 
encompass larger areas (Alternative B) with amendments — see comments under Special 
Management Areas (below). 


RESPONSE: 


Pursuant to NEPA, the DRMP/DEIS includes a range of alternative for designation of ACECs that are 
consistent with the goals and objectives for management of BLM public lands administered by the 
Hollister Field Office. The proposed ACECs vary in size due to the values identified that satisfy the 
criteria for ACEC designation. The relationship of Proposed ACECs to designated critical habitat and 
recovery plan goals is discussed in Chapter 3, Sections 3.6.2 and 3.6.4. Special status species 
occurrence and distribution are presented in the DRMP/DEIS Tables 3.6-1 through 3.6-8. 


4. Land Disposal 


Large blocks of contiguous habitat are scheduled for disposal in one or more of the alternatives. They 
include Sierra de Salinas, Williams Hill, the Tucker Mountain area and Call Mountain- Hernandez 
Valley. Two of these areas, Call Mountain — Hernandez Valley, and the Tucker Mountain area are not 
retained under any of the alternatives. As we stated earlier in these comments, BLM lands provide 
some of the best remaining opportunities for conservation of rare and endangered and special status 
species in the Planning Area. 


Based on the vegetation community maps alone, it is certain that a number of the special status species 
occur in these areas, and the areas meet all or most of their life history needs. In other words they 
serve as core habitat areas for these species. Interconnected systems of core preserves (or ecological 
reserves) are fundamental to meeting one of the primary principles of conservation biology, the 
maintenance of biological diversity conservation, ecological integrity, and ecological health 
(Trombulak et al. 2004); especially in highly modified and fragmented environments like the Planning 
Area (also see attached Figure 1). 


Unusual and important plant communities have been documented in these areas. Fore example, 
California Department of Fish and Game and CNPS surveys in 2003 documented rare plants in the 
Tucker Mountain area including Monardella antonina benintese, Erigonum nudum indictum and 
Acanthmintha lanceolata; Call Mountain area has important plant communities including blue and 
valley oak woodland; Sierra de Salinas has native perennial bunch grass communities including 
Nasella cernua, Nasella pulchra, and Nasella lepida; and Williams Hill has a disjunct population of 
Pinus attenuata, and occurrences of Chorizanthe rectispina. 


None of the large contiguous habitat blocks of BLM administered land should be disposed of. We 
request that BLM amend the preferred alternative to include the retention of all of the large 
blocks of habitat listed above, including the Call Mountain-Hernandez Valley and Tucker 
Mountain areas. 


RESPONSE: 


BLM Manual 6840 requires the BLM to ensure that an action will not adversely affect the likelihood of 
recovery of any federally listed or candidate special status species under the Endangered Species Act 
(ESA). It also requires that BLM retain in federal ownership all habitats essential for the survival or 
recovery of federally listed or candidate species, including habitat used historically by these species. In 
most cases, it is unlikely that a parcel containing one of these species would be disposed of because a 
population of a species in this category is likely to prove important to the conservation and recovery of the 
species. If, however, it can be reasonably shown that the exchange will not adversely affect the species’ 
recovery or may even benefit the species in questions (where, for example, BLM may exchange away a 
population of a particular species in order to obtain a larger or somehow better population of the same 
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species), the exchange could proceed. This, however, would be only after formal consultation (for listed 
species) or conference (for candidate species) with FWS/NMFS. 


5. Alternative Specific Management Actions for Special Status Species 


We support Alternative B specific management actions for special status species except SSS-B2 
should be revised to expressly prohibit surface-disturbing activities from energy and mineral 
development. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 
f. Special Management Areas 


BLM has not fulfilled its obligations to prioritize designation and protection of Areas of Critical 
Environmental Concern. 


BLM Manual 1613, Section .22 (Develop Management Prescriptions for Potential ACECs) sets out 
specific requirements for how consideration of ACECs should be conducted during the land use 
planning process. Manual 1613 specifically requires that each area recommended for consideration as 
an ACEC, including from external nominations, be considered by BLM, through collection of data on 
relevance and importance, evaluation by an interdisciplinary team and then, if they are not to be 
designated, the analysis supporting the conclusion “must be incorporated into the plan and associated 
environmental document.” Ref; Manual 1613, Section .21 (Identifying Potential ACECs). The Draft 
RMP/EIS acknowledges the existence of these standards and requirements, even noting that the agency 
“is directed to develop ACEC management prescriptions in enough detail and specificity to minimize 
the need for subsequent ACEC management plans.” DEIS, p. 3.10-2. However, the treatment of 
proposed ACECs in the Draft RMP/EIS does not comply with BLM’s obligations. 


RESPONSE: 


Pursuant to NEPA, the DRMP/DEIS includes a range of alternatives for each area recommended for 
consideration as an ACEC, including from external nominations for BLM public lands administered by the 
Hollister Field Office. In accordance with BLM Manual 1613, an interdisciplinary team of BLM resource 
specialists gathered data on relevance and importance of the values that meet criteria for ACEC 
designation and developed ACEC management prescriptions, which are included in Chapter 2, Sections 
2.2.10.1.2 through 2.2.10.1.4 of the DRMP/DEIS. 


1. ACEC Designation and Management Prescriptions 


There is one existing ACEC: the Panoche-Coalinga ACEC. The RMP references four potential 
ACECs: Fort Ord Public Lands ACEC, Coast Dairies ACEC, Panoche-Coalinga Expansion, and 
Joaquin Ridge ACEC. As noted above, BLM is required to prioritize designation of new ACECs in 
this RMP revision and is also obligated to develop management prescriptions that will protect the 
identified values from harm. However, BLM has failed to designate a sufficient ACEC to protect the 
San Joaquin Rocks area, has not designated an ACEC to protect the special status species in the 
Laguna Mountain/Creek area, and has not included sufficient management prescriptions for the 
ACECs proposed in the Preferred Alternative. Only the 6770-acre Coast Dairies proposed ACEC, 
which depends upon acquisition of those lands, is closed to energy and mineral development. Based 
on the Preferred Alternative, 97% of the planning area will be open to oil and gas leasing, 95% open to 
saleable minerals and 98% open to locatable minerals development. Since the vast majority of the 
planning area is open to energy and mineral development and to motorized access, it is not only 
important but also reasonable for BLM to enact substantive protections for the areas that BLM has 
recognized as having relevant, important and vulnerable resources. 
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RESPONSE: 


ACEC designation for Laguna Mountain was not considered in the range of alternatives for the Hollister 
Field Office Draft RMP for the Southern Diablo Mountain Range and Central Coast of California because 
it was not raised during the public scoping process or alternative development, and the only public use in 
this area consists of annual foot traffic for hunting and other less frequent non-motorized recreation 
activities. Riparian habitat, serpentine soils, and the associated endemic plant species would be protected 
under the Proposed Plan by limiting allowable uses to non-motorized and mechanized recreation, and 
other management actions included under the goals and objectives for water, soils, and biological 
resources (vegetation, wildlife habitat, and special status species). Therefore, special management through 
ACEC designation would not be required to protect these resources. Otherwise, refer to MR-ACEC-1. 


2. San Joaquin Ridge/Rocks 


The San Joaquin Rocks area has been inventoried by the Sierra Club and the California Wilderness 
Coalition and its wilderness values are well-documented (they determined the area possessed 26,000 
acres of wilderness quality lands). We agree with BLM’s recognition of the areas unique character, 
naturalness, scenic values and cultural resources and support designation of this area as an ACEC 
However, in light of the recognition of these resources, BLM has violated its legal obligations to 
designate an ACEC of sufficient size and to include adequate management prescriptions that will 
protect the special values. 


An ACEC is to be as large as is necessary to protect the important and relevant values. Manual 1613, 
Section .22.B.2 (Size of area to receive special management attention). Based on the information 
submitted by the Sierra Club and the California Wilderness Coalition and that presumably collected by 
the BLM in making its ACEC determination, a larger ACEC is required to protect the naturalness of 
the San Joaquin Rocks area. Further, in order to preserve the natural character of this ACEC and 
protect its cultural resources, this: area should be closed to energy and mineral development and 
motorized access should be prohibited. 


The no surface occupancy (NSO) stipulation currently included in Alternative C is not sufficient 
protection, since this type of stipulation can generally be waived at BLM’s discretion. The ACEC 
Manual explicitly recognizes mineral withdrawal as an appropriate management prescription for 
protecting ACEC values. Ref: Manual 1613, Section .33.C (Provision for Special Management 
Attention). 


Motorized access, even through BLM-led tours, would interfere with the naturalness and scenic values 
of this area, and would also compromise the quality of non-motorized recreation. VRM Class I is also 
more appropriate, since it provides for stronger protection of the natural features of a landscape, while 
VRM Class II would permit more changes to its natural character. This area is specifically identified 
as having unique natural scenic resources, supporting protection of its natural character as a priority. 


The Preferred Alternative should be revised to designate a 26,000 acre San Joaquin Rocks 
ACEC, to close the area to energy and mineral development, to prevent motorized access, and to 
be managed as VRM Class I, in order to protect the natural values of this area. 


RESPONSE: 


The DRMP/DEIS includes a range of alternatives for the Joaquin Rocks ACEC to protect special status 
species habitat, and to preserve the unique visual and cultural resources in the area. During scoping, the 
Sierra Club, California Wilderness Coalition, and Native Plant Society recommended that 26,000 acres of 
public lands surrounding the Joaquin Rocks be designated as an ACEC to protect wilderness 
characteristics. However, none of these groups have ever submitted an inventory of these lands that could 
be used to consider the increased acreage. Therefore, the size and acreage of the proposed ACEC was 
determined to be “as large as is necessary” to protect the important and relevant values of the proposed 
ACEC. Nevertheless, the Joaquin Rocks ACEC recognition of scenic and cultural values would require 
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BLM to preserve the natural character of this ACEC develop management actions to protect cultural 
resources in the surrounding area. 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would limit the issuance of special recreation permits in the Joaquin Ridge 
area to emphasize and promote protection of cultural, biological, and natural resources (REC-USE-C11); 
and establish criteria for special recreation permits for organized groups in the Joaquin Ridge area, 
including the nature of activities, number of vehicles, mode of transportation, number of people, and 
seasonal restrictions (REC-USE-C12) to ensure that motorized access would not interfere with the 
naturalness and scenic values of this area, nor compromise the quality of non-motorized recreation. 


3. Fort Ord Public Lands 
The reasons for designating the potential Fort Ord Public Lands ACEC are described as: 


to protect unique cultural and biological resources, including maritime chaparral habitat and 
special status species; to promote scientific research and educational opportunities; and to 
eliminate public safety hazards resulting from previous military operations, such as the presence of 
unexploded ordinance and munitions and explosive of concern. DEIS, p. 4.10-8. 


This ACEC is proposed for designation in both Alternatives B and C as 15,200 acres, but not at all in 
Alternative D. Under Alternative B, this ACEC is closed to most energy and mineral development and 
motorized recreational touring is limited to BLM-led tours. Some limits on energy and mineral 
development would be imposed under Alternative C, but additional motorized vehicle access would be 
permitted. Under Alternative B, this ACEC would be managed as VRM Class I, but would be 
managed as VRM Class II in Alternative C. 


In order to protect the resources identified above, the Preferred Alternative should close this area to 
oil and gas development, saleable minerals and locatable minerals. The no surface occupancy 
(NSO) stipulation currently included in Alternative C is not sufficient protection for the delicate 
species that support ACEC designation for this area, since this type of stipulation can generally be 
waived at BLM’s discretion. Further, the Preferred Alternative should not permit recreational 
motorized vehicle use, in light of both the risk of damage to special status species and cultural 
resources from vehicles and increased access, and the safety risk associated with the presence of 
explosives. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. The proposed action has been modified for the Fort Ord Public Lands to preclude surface 
occupancy in the development of leasable minerals. The proposed action precludes opening the lands to 
locatable mineral development and saleable mineral sales. 


4. Coast Dairies 


The reasons for designating the potential 6770-acre Coast Dairies lands ACEC, if the lands are 
acquired, are described as “to protect unique natural and cultural resources and to promote scientific 
research and education opportunities.” DEIS, p. 4.10-8.1 Under Alternative B, the ACEC would be 
managed as VRM Class I, as opposed to as VRM Class II under Alternative C. This ACEC is not 
proposed for designation in Alternative D. 


We support the closure of the ACEC to oil and gas development, saleable minerals and locatable 
minerals and the restriction of motor vehicle to historic use areas as set out in the Preferred 


Alternative. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 
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5. Panoche-Coalinga Expansion 


The potential expansion of the existing Panoche-Coalinga ACEC would be to include more areas “with 
potentially significant cultural resources or paleontological resources,” to protect “unique biological 
species,” and to specifically include special status plant species and cultural resources. DEIS, p. 4.10- 
8. In Alternative C, this ACEC is designated but only at 40,514 acres instead of 42,123 in Alternative 
B. This ACEC is not proposed for designation in Alternative D. 


“Unique biological species,” by definition, cannot be easily repaired or replaced, nor can cultural or 

paleontological resources. In light of the fragile resources identified as the basis for this ACEC 
expansion, keeping this area open to energy and mineral development and not setting limits on 
motorized access violates BLM’s obligations to prevent damage to these values. Similarly, protecting 
all of the area identified as having these values is required by BLM’s ACEC obligations. 


The current Panoche-Coalinga ACEC encompasses portions but not all of the Panoche Hills North and 
South Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs), even though the natural condition of these areas provides vital 
protected terrain for the biological species that are cited by BLM as the reason for the proposed ACEC 
expansion. Accordingly, inclusion of the two WSAs in the ACEC expansion is consistent with and 
required by BLM’s ACEC guidance directing the agency to base the size of an ACEC on the area 
needed to protect the relevant and important values. 


The proposed Alternatives for the expansion of the Panoche-Coalinga ACEC appear to include the 
riparian areas of Silver Creek and the confluence of Panoche Creek and Silver Creek, but none of these 
Alternatives include a significant portion of the western part of Panoche Creek riparian area. BLM 
Manual Section 6740 established policy and procedures for the identification, protection, maintenance, 
enhancement, and management of fresh, brackish, and saline water wetland areas. Further, the purpose 
of the section states that “riparian areas which presently or potentially support broad-leaf vegetation in 
arid and semi-arid ecosystems are-of special management concern.” The inclusion of all of Panoche 
Creek is consistent with the proposed protections in this watershed and with BLM’s ACEC guidance. 


The Preferred Alternative should be revised to designate the proposed 42,123-acre Panoche-Coalinga 
ACEC Expansion (as defined in Alternative B) plus the entire area of the Panoche Hills WSAs and 
Panoche Creek, and to close the entire ACEC area to energy and mineral development, as well as to 
restrict motorized access, in order to protect these cultural, paleontological and biological resources. 
The no surface occupancy (NSO) stipulation currently included in Alternative C is likely not sufficient 
protection for the delicate species, or for the cultural resources and fossils that support ACEC 
designation for this area, since this type of stipulation can generally be waived at BLM’s discretion. 


RESPONSE: 


Areas within WSAs are receiving special management that protects the relevant and important values 
identified in the Panoche-Coalinga ACEC. These areas within WSAs do not require additional special 
management through ACEC designation to protect the relevant and important values. 


The Proposed RMP provides special stipulations for any future fluid mineral development within ACECs to 
protect the relevant and important values (see PRMP Appendix D). Any change in these stipulations would 
require a plan amendment. 


Recreation in the Panoche-Coalinga ACEC would emphasize non-motorized and mechanized uses, not 
motorized uses (see Section 2.2.8.2.3). Motorized use throughout the planning area would be limited to 
designated routes. 


6. New Laguna Creek ACEC 


The Draft EIS RMP states, “The San Benito River flows through the management area from 
Hernandez Reservoir. Laguna Creek is one of the perennial streams that flow through the management 
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area into the Hernandez Reservoir. Sensitive wildlife species known to occur on BLM-managed lands 
within the San Benito Management area include the foothill yellow-legged frog, two-striped garter 
snake, southwestern pond turtle, silvery legless lizard, coast horned lizard and multiple avian and 
mammalian species that occur area wide. Species that have not been encountered by survey on BLM 
managed lands but may occur within the area include special status invertebrates, California red-legged 
frog, western spadefoot toad, and California tiger salamander.” In addition to the significant wildlife 
resources present in the Management area, Laguna Creek has a well developed riparian area (as noted 
above, riparian areas of this type in semi-arid ecosystems are of special management concern to BLM) 
and the surrounding uplands include serpentine outcrops with endemic plants. 


We recommend that the BLM amend the Preferred Alternative to create an ACEC in the 
Laguna Creek Area and close it to oil and mineral entry. Motorized use should be limited to 
existing roads and redundant roads should be closed and restored. 


RESPONSE: 


ACEC designation for Laguna Creek was not considered in the range of alternatives for the Hollister Field 
Office Draft RMP for the Southern Diablo Mountain Range and Central Coast of California because it was 
not raised during the public scoping process or alternative development, and the only public use in this 
area consists of annual foot traffic for hunting and other less frequent non-motorized recreation activities. 
Riparian habitat would be protected under the Proposed Plan by limiting allowable uses to non-motorized 
and mechanized recreation, and other management actions included under the goals and objectives for 
water, soils, and biological resources (vegetation, wildlife habitat, and special status species). Therefore, 
special management through ACEC designation would not be required to protect these resources. 
Otherwise, refer to MR-ACEC-1. 


7. ACEC Designation Process 


Nowhere in the Draft RMP/EIS is there a thorough discussion of how BLM evaluated the relevance 
and importance of the four proposed ACECs, how the agency justified not designating any of these 
ACECs in Alternative D, or how the agency determined that the different sizes of the ACECs and 
management prescriptions in the alternatives was sufficient. Instead, there are only summary 
descriptions of the alternatives and the different ACEC designations and prescriptions scattered 
throughout Section 2 (See, Table 2.4-1, Section 2.4.10.1) and Section 4 (See, Section 4.10.2.1). 


It is virtually impossible to determine how BLM determined the two different acreages under 
consideration for the proposed Jaoquin Rocks ACEC in Alternatives B and C, or how the area’s 
outstanding natural and scenic values and cultural resources are at risk and can be protected by the 
proposed management prescriptions. 


Detailed information regarding the BLM’s ACEC designation process should be included in the Draft 
RMP/EIS and is a vital element for those reviewing this document and seeking to comment on BLM’s 
proposed management approach. In order to comply with its obligations regarding ACEC designation 
in the land use planning process, BLM is required to and must provide specific data and 
background information setting out and explaining: 


BLM’s evaluation and determination of the relevance and importance of the values of each proposed 
ACEC; the agency’s analysis of the need for special management prescriptions to protect relevant and 
important values; and BLM’s determination that the proposed size determinations and management 
prescriptions in each alternative are sufficient to protect the relevant and important values of each 
proposed ACEC. 
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RESPONSE: 


The Proposed RMP includes additional information and analysis of proposed ACEC designations. BLM 
used the process outlined in BLM Manual 1613 in evaluating potential ACECs. BLM, as required, used the 
best available information in developing and analyzing the Draft and Proposed RMP. 


g. Rangeland Resources 


Under Alternative C (the preferred alternative) and Alternative D, the BLM proposes to dramatically 
increase livestock grazing, both in acreage and intensity, without providing a detailed analysis and 
discussion about the type and severity of impacts that may occur as a result of this action, nor does it 
provide a detailed analysis and discussion of existing conditions. 


1. The Agency-preferred Alternative for Grazing 


Alternative C proposes to more than double the AUM’s from 23,171 to 45,695, and increase the 
total acreage grazed from 156,152 to 194,737. This change would not only allow grazing on more 
land, but it would significantly increase the grazing intensity. 


We are extremely concerned with this proposal. It is incongruous with other management goals in 
the Draft RMP/EIS, including the protection of special status species plants and animals and other 
important resource values including lands with wilderness characteristics. 


BLM’s proposal to significantly increase grazing is particularly troubling in light of the fact that, 
“Based on management status, most of the grazing allotments need improvement and the balance 
require custodial or maintenance,” Draft RMP/EIS 3.11-2. Adding significant grazing pressure to 
areas which currently need improvement (at existing stocking levels) is likely to cause increased 
degradation of the resource. 


There appears to be no plausible explanation for the proposed increase in the level of grazing, 
other than a desire to meet current and anticipated future demand for grazing. The BLM has not 
provided sufficient information about current conditions or trends, nor has it demonstrated that the 
proposed level of grazing would not result in unacceptable, adverse impacts to rare and important 
resources in the planning area. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would not increase the numbers of livestock to be grazed on the newly 
expanded allotments. Only the AUMs available on these allotments would be increased. Historically, the 
BLM lands were less productive than the patented lands that have been acquired since 1984. Therefore, the 
acquired lands inside existing allotments have more animal unit months (AUMs) available per acre, which 
consequently increases the average amount of forage available per acre for the allotment as a whole. 


Section 4.11 of the Final Environmental Impact Statement describes the potential impact of making these 
additional AUMs available at a scale that is appropriate for the decisions outlined under the Proposed 
Plan. 


Section 3.11 of the Draft RMP identifies the regulatory framework for rangeland resources, including the 
Rangeland Health Standards and Guidelines (RHSG) for California and Northwestern Nevada Final EIS 
(1998). The standards and guidelines for Central California require BLM to monitor and evaluate whether 
management actions (i.e., increased acres and AUMS) are resulting in maintenance or attainment of 
rangeland health. Table 3.11-1 summarizes the results of interdisciplinary rangeland health assessments. 
For more information on rangeland health assessments, refer to MR-GRAZING-2. 


2. ACECs and Endangered Species Impacts 
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The Draft EIS/RMP at page 4.11-7, states “Under Alternative C, approximately 142,200 acres of 
lands designated for grazing are located in ACECs, including Fort Ord Public Lands, Panoche- 
Coalinga, Moreno, and Joaquin Rocks. Grazing in these ACECs has the potential for minor to 
moderate adverse impacts on cultural resources, paleontological resources, and sensitive species 
habitat from livestock trampling or disturbance. In addition, approximately 9,500 acres of lands 
designated for grazing are located within habitat for the endangered plant species California jewel 
flower. There is a potential for a minor to moderate adverse impact to this species if livestock 
grazing degrades its habitat.” 


As noted previously, FLPMA requires the BLM to manage the public lands in a manner that will 
minimize adverse impacts to resources and values on public lands and to take any action necessary 
to prevent unnecessary or undue degradation of the lands, and it obligates BLM to give priority to 
the designation and protection of Areas of Critical Environmental Concern. In addition, the 
Endangered Species Act requires the BLM to take actions to conserve threatened or endangered 
species. Allowing grazing on 142,000 acres of ACECs, many created to protect resources for 
special status species (including federal and state listed species), conflicts with these mandates. 


The BLM provides no data or analysis to support its findings about the predicted level of 
impact to protected resources in ACECs including listed species. It is incumbent upon BLM 
to provide a detailed assessment of the potential impacts of grazing on these resources and to 
make it available for public review. 


RESPONSE: Refer to MR-DATA-1 and MR-EIS-1. 
3. Rangeland Health Standards 


The BLM relies heavily on monitoring rangeland health standards and taking corrective actions when 
needed as mitigation for potential environmental impacts, yet it provides no substantive information 
about current methods, conditions, and trends, or planned monitoring frequencies or methods. 


a. Current Conditions 


Page 4.11-5 of the Draft EIS/RMP says, “Potential grazing impacts for Alternatives B, C, and D 
are evaluated against the baseline conditions under alternative A.” 


The information presented in the Draft EIS/RMP is not sufficient for the public to evaluate 
baseline conditions. As we stated earlier, the courts have said “a baseline against which to 
compare predictions of the effects of the proposed action and reasonable alternatives is critical to 
the NEPA process.” 


Table 3.11-1 and the text on page 3.11-3 of the Draft EIS/RMP provides an accounting and 
limited discussion of grazing allotment compliance with Rangeland Health Standards. Table 3.11- 
1 lists the “causes for not meeting standards.” The Standard that is not being met is listed in the 
column, not the cause of non-compliance with the Standard. For the Water Quality Standard, the 
Draft EIS/RMP says, “The water quality issues result from high levels of boron, selenium, trace 
metals, and salts in marine uplift soils, which are transported into surface water and groundwater 
after road cuts and flood events.” It does not list livestock as contributing factor, yet it is 
conceivable that increased runoff caused by insufficient ground cover, surface sealing, 
compaction, or deterioration of cryptogamic crusts, as a result over grazing, could be a factor. The 
public has no way to evaluate if soil standards are being met because the BLM does not provide 
the public with either the monitoring protocol or the results of its Rangeland Health Standards 
monitoring efforts. 


No information is presented about the current condition or trends of special status plants and 
animals including threatened and endangered species. This is of particular concern where 
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sensitive species of amphibians and grassland dependent RTE vertebrates and plants overlap with 
proposed grazing. 


We request that the protocols used for measuring indicators of rangeland health and the 
results of past rangeland monitoring be presented and discussed so the public can make an 
independent evaluation of current rangeland conditions and trends. 


RESPONSE: Refer to MR-DATA-1 and MR-EIS-1. 
b. Future Monitoring and Management 


As stated previously, the BLM relies heavily on monitoring and corrective management actions to 
ensure compliance with the Central California Standards and Guidelines for Livestock Grazing. 


Following are examples: 


Page 4.11-3 — (General Rangeland Resources Management Actions) “Grazing in Areas of Critical 
Environmental Concern (ACECs) and/or areas where special status plant species occur will be 
carefully monitored to determine if adverse impacts to protected resources are occurring. If an 
allotment fails to comply with the Standards and Guidelines and monitoring determines that 
grazing is the cause, then provisions would be provided to make the necessary adjustments to 
bring about compliance.” 


Page 4.11-5 (for Alternatives B, C, and D) — “When rangeland health evaluations determine that 
exclusion of livestock grazing may be necessary to meet resource objectives, these areas would 
not be available for livestock grazing...” 


Page 4.11-6 (for Alternatives B, C, and D) — “Rangeland health would be monitored to identify 
allotments not meeting the Standards and Guidelines. In addition, specific measures to prevent 
overgrazing and protect sensitive habitat from grazing on specific allotments are included in 
management actions for Special Management Areas.” 


The Draft EIS/RMP does not provide information about the current or planned frequency of 
monitoring, or BLM’s ability to carry it out under the various alternatives. 


The BLM has an obligation to conduct timely monitoring. The Rangeland Health Standards 
Manual states in part, “Authorized officers are also responsible for ensuring that assessments and 
evaluations are conducted in a reasonable period of time. H-4180-1.Chapter III.3. 


We ask that the BLM provide specific information about the frequency of monitoring that 
will occur under the various alternatives. 


The other key component of BLM’s mitigation to prevent significant adverse impacts to the 
resource as a result of grazing, is taking appropriate management action when needed to ensure 
compliance with the Rangeland Health Standards. 


The BLM needs to make specific commitments to taking needed management action when 
grazing allotments are not in compliance with Rangeland Health Standards, and it needs to 
discuss what actions will be taken in the event that corrective actions cannot be 
implemented. 


RESPONSE: Refer to MR-RMP-1 and MR-RMP-2. 
The Standards and Guidelines for Rangeland Health in Central California states, “the BLM ‘will 


determine terms and conditions’ for each grazing allotment.” BLM administered lands in the 
Planning Area contain a diverse and rich array of resources that are unevenly distributed across the 
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landscape. It is essential that monitoring protocols be tailored to the resources found in each 
grazing allotment (be as site specific as possible) and that they are effective measures of the 
indicators of compliance with the Standards. 


The Standard for species in the Central California Guidelines is “Viable, healthy, productive and 
diverse populations of native and desired species, including special status species (Federal T&E, 
Federal proposed, Federal candidates, BLM sensitive, or Calif. State T&E) are maintained or 
enhanced where appropriate.” 


To ensure compliance with this standard, specific protocols need to be developed to monitor the 
condition and trends of each of the special status species affected by grazing. 


We reference the guidance found in H-4180-1 (Manual for Rangeland Health Standards) and 
suggest that it be followed as closely as possible. Chapter III provides fairly thorough guidance on 
how the Evaluation process should be executed. 


We request the BLM develop site specific protocols (reliable and scientifically sound indicators) to 
monitor for compliance with the Rangeland Health Standards, including measures of the condition 
and trends of special status species, and that it commit to doing this in the form of a specific 
management action in the Preferred Alternative. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would prioritize monitoring sensitive resources. The type and schedule of 
monitoring would document the condition of the resource, and if monitoring falls below the level needed to 
assess whether or not management is resulting in habitat degradation, then the level of management should 
become more protective. Otherwise, Refer to MR-RMP-2 and MR-GRAZING-2. 


Management Measures in the Event of Non-compliance with Standards 


Section 4.11.2.1 on page 4.11-3 of the Draft EIR, states in part, “Current grazing levels would be 
maintained until analysis of monitoring data and/or evaluation of rangeland health assessments identifies a 
need for adjustment to meet objective standards for rangeland health.” This suggests that clearly evident 
significant adverse impacts resulting from grazing would not be addressed until rangeland health 
monitoring and subsequent analysis was completed. It is our understanding that current grazing regulations 
allow for mangers to take action to address grazing impacts based on the best available information and 
their professional judgment. While we support sound science based decision making, it is imperative that 
mangers be able to act when obvious resource damage is occurring. We ask the BLM to provide 
clarification on this issue. 


RESPONSE: 


Permitted livestock use on the designated public annual rangelands within the Hollister Field is based 
upon the amount of forage available for livestock grazing. The prescribed vegetation standard used for the 
annual rangelands is not the percent utilization of the annual vegetation; however, since annual forage 
vegetation production can vary substantially, it is based upon management of the level of residual dry 
matter and appropriate season of use. Also utilization levels on allotments administered by the Hollister 
Field Office are based on vegetation communities, requirements for wildlife habitat, protection of soils as 
outlined in the Range Health Standards and Guidelines, and the University of California Cooperative 
Extension mulch requirements for rangelands in California. 


A rangeland health assessment would be conducted by an interdisciplinary team of resource specialists 
prior to establishing stocking levels and authorization of a grazing lease to determine if grazing allotments 
meet the Rangeland Health Standards and Guidelines for California. Rangeland Health Assessments 
document (1) determinations and supporting rationale regarding if fundamental rangeland health 
conditions cited in 43 CFR 4180.1 exist in BLM authorized grazing allotments; (2) determinations, in cases 
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where one or more conditions of fundamental rangeland health do exist, regarding the standards that 
are/are not achieved; (3) determinations, in those areas where one or more standards are not achieved, 
regarding the contributing factor(s) that is/are preventing achievement of standards; and (4) the 
information that was examined that support these determinations. 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would prepare allotment management plans and/or restrict grazing on 
allotments that do not meet these standards in order to prevent irreversible natural resource damage 
before the BLM can meaningfully apply an adaptive management strategy the is consistent with resource 
management goals and objectives. 


4. Closures to Livestock Grazing 


Section 4.11.2.1 on page 4.11-3 of the Draft EIR, states in part, “The Hollister Field Office 
(HFO) lands that are found to be unsuitable for livestock grazing, or that contain resource values 
that cannot be adequately protected from livestock impacts through mitigating measures or 
implementation of rangeland guidelines, would not be allocated to livestock grazing.” 


It is not clear how the BLM will make this determination. Please provide clarification. 
RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, if an evaluation of Range Health Standards identifies an allotment or group of 
allotments where Rangeland Health Standards cannot be achieved under any level or management of 
livestock use, then decisions identifving those areas as available for livestock grazing need to be revisited 
through a resource management plan amendment. 


5. Continuous Season Grazing 


It is of concern to us that so many of the allotments, including those in more inland (and 
presumably more arid) regions of the Planning Area, including the San Joaquin Management 
Area, allow grazing year-round. The Standards and Guidelines for Rangeland Health in Central 
California state that “Continuous season-long grazing use is allowed if it has been demonstrated 
that it can be consistent with achieving a healthy, properly functioning ecosystem. Grazing 
systems should specify season of use based on plant phenology and geohydrologic processes when 
appropriate.” The Draft EIS/RMP does not provide any information or discussion about 
compliance with this requirement. 


We ask that the BLM provide information that demonstrates compliance with the above requirement 
for each allotment proposed for continuous season-long grazing. If that information does not exist, 
then BLM must not allow continuous season-long grazing unless and until the necessary supporting 
information is developed. 


RESPONSE: 


Table 2.4-7 of the Draft RMP and Draft EIS identifies the grazing period begin date and grazing period 
end date of all grazing allotments administered by the BLM Hollister Field Office. Current conditions and 
trends of these BLM grazing allotments are included in the Draft RMP/EIS and Proposed RMP/Final EIS 
in Table 3.1 1-1. 


6. Management Actions 
RANG-COM6. States, “Where possible, fence spring developments to prevent trampling by 
livestock.” We ask that the BLM add riparian areas, including those adjacent to ponds and 


streams. It is our understanding that electric fencing is being used to exclude livestock from 
streamside riparian areas in the Ukiah Field Office. We ask that the BLM Hollister Field Office 
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investigate this and other methods to protect riparian areas from being damaged by livestock and 
that it commit to implementing them when feasible. 


RESPONSE: 


RANG-COM6 is specific to artificial water improvements because these types of facilities tend to attract 
livestock and concentrate impacts in the immediate vicinity. The Hollister Field Office currently restricts 
livestock from accessing riparian area through fencing and seasonal use requirements on BLM grazing 
allotments, and electric fences will be considered during implementation of the Proposed RMP and any 
future allotment management plans. 


RANG-BI. States “Allow livestock grazing as a tool for habitat improvement, fuels reduction, or 
other resource management.” Grazing should not be used as a tool for habitat improvement unless 
site specific scientifically valid experiments (pilot projects) demonstrate its effectiveness. A 
thorough literature review should also be conducted as part of the evaluation process. See 
comments above VEG-C2. 


An “Area Wide Management Action” should be included which utilizes free-use grazing permits 
when grazing is conducted for the purposes of habitat enhancement, special status species 
management or research. 


C.F.R. § 4130.5 b states, “The authorized officer may also authorize free use under the following 
circumstances: (1) The primary objective of authorized grazing use or conservation use is the 
management of vegetation to meet resource objectives other than the production of livestock 
forage and such use is in conformance with the requirements of this part; (2) The primary purpose 
of grazing use is for scientific research or administrative studies; or (3) The primary purpose of 
grazing use 1s the control of noxious weeds.” 


Grazing under this annual permit system is conducted at the managers discretion and it does not 
create and expectation in the permittee of a right to graze every year. This system should be 
considered as an alternative to traditional grazing leases in ACECs designated for special status 
species. 


We request that the BLM include a management measure that authorizes free-use grazing permits as 
a grazing alternative when the objective of the grazing is habitat improvement and in ACECs 
designated for special status species. 
RESPONSE: 
Pursuant to C.F.R. § 4130.5 b, BLM maintains the authority to issue free use permits for grazing to 
manage vegetation to meet resource objectives (other than the production of livestock forage), for scientific 
research, or control of noxious weeds. 
h. Transportation and Access 
1. Support for Alternative B 
We support Alternative B as the Agency Preferred Alternative. However, Alternative B can be 
improved considerably to meet BLM’s legal obligations by addressing specific issues identified in 


these comments. 


We recommend BLM adopts Alternative B, with the improvement provided in these comments, as 
the Agency Preferred Alternative. 
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Specific issues with Alternative B addressed in these comments include the scope of the plan, the 
definition of “road”, consistency within the plan, restoration of closed routes, mitigation of habitat 
fragmentation, and the principals of travel management used in preparation of the plan. 


2. Scope of the Plan 


The introduction to Section 3.16, “Transportation and Access”, reads, “The lands managed by the 
Hollister Field Office are highly dispersed. Therefore, a discussion of the regional transportation 
network, including highways, major roads, and County roads, is not included.” 


We recommend BLM address travel management on a landscape-wide basis by including all roads in 
the planning area and account for the landscape-wide impacts of all roads. 


Travel planning requires the agency to manage human travel across the landscape. The land use 
planning process, which addresses the broader landscape within a planning area, provides one of 
the best opportunities to make travel planning decisions in the appropriate context. While we 
understand that BLM does not have authority to close or relocate highways, major roads, or 
County roads, BLM must include these routes when analyzing the transportation network as they 
have a great impact on habitat fragmentation and reduction in core area size (discussed at length 
later in these comments and in Appendix 1). The placement and design of travel routes defines 
which areas will remain or become roadless, and which areas will be disturbed and how. In other 
words, route decisions determine the fragmentation of the landscape, and, thus, how naturally or 
unnaturally a landscape will behave in terms of species composition and function, wildlife 
migration, and water flow. 


NEPA requires federal agencies to assess the direct, indirect and cumulative environmental 
impacts of proposed actions, taking a “hard look” at environmental consequences and performing 
an analysis commensurate with the scale of the action at issue. 42 U.S.C. § 4321 et seq; 40 
C.F.R. § 1508.8.° Travel planning affects the entire landscape and can only be thoroughly and 
properly assessed by considering potential impacts and making decisions at a comparable level. In 
terms of how to evaluate the potential impacts of travel management decisions, NEPA’s definition 
of “cumulative impact” is instructive: 


The impact on the environment which results from the incremental impact of the action when 


added to other past, present, and reasonably foreseeable future actions regardless of what agency 
(Federal or non-Federal) or person undertakes such other actions. Cumulative impacts can result 


from individually minor but collectively significant actions taking place over a period of time. 


40 C.F.R. § 1508.7. (emphasis added). By leaving out other existing routes, BLM fails to truly 
account for the cumulative impacts of the transportation network on BLM lands in the Hollister 
Field Office. 


RESPONSE: 


While the Planning Area does exhibit a high density of roads in certain areas (e.g., San Francisco Bay), the — 
suggested scope is not appropriate for transportation planning on BLM public lands. Instead, Figures 19- 
22 of the Draft RMP illustrate the density of roads on BLM public lands. Table 2.4-12 of the Draft 
RMPYEIS describes the preferred alternative, which would designate approximately 248 miles of routes as 
“closed,”’ 35 miles as “open,” and 78 miles as “limited” to motor vehicle use. Compared to the No 
Action Alternative, which allows motor vehicle use on “existing” routes on BLM public lands, the 
Proposed RMP would significantly reduce habitat loss and fragmentation. Likewise, other management 
actions described under Transportation and Access direct BLM to reclaim redundant or failing road 


3 See also Metcalf v. Daley, 214 F.3d 1135, 1151 (9 Cir. 2000); Robertson v. Methow Valley Citizens 
Council, 490 U.S. 332, 348 (1989). 
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systems, which would provide additional benefits to a number of threatened, endangere,d and special status 
species in the Planning Area by improving habitat and reducing potential impacts of roads on BLM public 
lands. 


Otherwise, refer to MR-EIS-1. 
3i Designation of Lands as Open, Limited, and Closed 


In 3.16.2, BLM states, “Central to travel management are OHV designations.” BLM’s internal 
guidance states that “each RMP will divide planning areas into OHV area designations that are 
open, limited or closed.” IM No. 2004-005; see also 43 C.F.R. § 8342.2(b). We applaud BLM’s 
adherence to this guidance and decision to designate all BLM administered lands in the Planning 
Area as Limited Use. This internal guidance was also incorporated into the updated version of 
BLM’s Land Use Planning Handbook. H-1601-1, Appendix C, pp. C-17 — C-20. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 
4. Definition of “Road” 


Table 3.16-1 provides the definition of each Road Class and in so doing defines the term “road” 
throughout the document and allows insight into the agency’s analysis of the inventory used 
throughout the document. The definitions for Roads Class 4 and 5 include the words “user- 
created.” This is in direct violation of BLM’s legal definition of “road.” 


We recommend that BLM use a legal definition of “road” (defined below) when designating routes. 


The BLM must apply a legal definition of “road” within the planning process, develop appropriate 
criteria to accurately gauge what is or is not a road, ensure that illegal “ghost roads” are not 
legitimized, and in fact, close and reclaim such “ghost roads.” Some legal roads serve important 
travel needs and are appropriate for motorized use. However, routes that are not “roads” should 
not receive equal consideration. The agency has a definition of “road,” and this definition should 
be adopted and used consistently in order to create a regular expectation and approach on BLM 
lands. We note however, that merely meeting the definition of a road is not sufficient to justify 
designating a route. In fact, the BLM must still consider whether a route has negative impacts to 
sensitive or protected resources, such as by the process recommended in this document, and 
should only designate those that do not impact these resources. 


The legal definition of road for the BLM public lands is derived from the definition of “roadless” 
in the legislative history of FLPMA: 


The word “roadless” refers to the absence of roads which have been improved and 
maintained by mechanical means to insure relatively regular and continuous use. A way 
maintained solely by the passage of vehicles does not constitute a road. (H.R. Rep. No. 
94-1163 at 17 (1976)). 


In addition, the Code of Federal Regulations (43 C.F.R. § 19.2(e)) establishes the following 
definition: 


An improved road that is suitable for public travel by means of four wheeled, motorized vehicles 
intended primarily for highway use. 


Therefore, it is incumbent upon BLM to exclude “user created” routes from the inventory 
presented in Table 3.16-1. To include these routes is to legitimize and “grandfather in” illegally 
created routes and/or routes which have not been improved or maintained by mechanical means to 
ensure regular use. 
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RESPONSE: Comments noted. Routes designated as open, closed, or limited through this planning process 
are consistent with the definition of a road, as outlined in 43 C.F.R. § 19.2(e) 


a Consistency within the Plan 


When reviewing the plan, we noticed that Figure 19, “Roads and Trails Panoche, Griswold and 
Tumey Hills Area” and the Management Actions Common to All Alternatives found in Section 
2.4.16.3, TRANS-COM1 are in conflict. Figure 19 appears to show seasonal closures within the 
Panoche Hills North and Panoche Hills South WSAs. TRANS-COM1, found in Section 2.4.16.3 
states, “Public vehicle use on all BLM lands would be “limited” to designated routes, except as 
noted. WSAs and Wilderness Areas would be closed to vehicle use.” 


We recommend that BLM address this conflict by closing all roads in Wilderness Areas and WSAs, 
post the roads as closed, and identify them as closed on all maps in the Final RMP. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed RMP (TRANS-COM5S), the pre-existing vehicle ways inside the existing WSA would be 
limited to four-wheeled street legal vehicles from the beginning of the upland game season until April 15. 
Therefore, TRANS-COM1 does not conflict with TRANS-COMS. 


6. Restoration of Closed Routes 
Section 2.4.14.4, TRANS-B1 and TRANS-B8 discuss reclamation of closed routes. 


We recommend that TRANS-BI and TRANS-B8 be adopted as management prescriptions in the 
Agency Preferred Alternative and that TRANS-B8 be amended to include closure and restoration of 
all roads located in the 26,000 acres of the San Joaquin Management Area identified by the Sierra 
Club and the California Wilderness Coalition as having Wilderness Character. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 
7 Habitat Fragmentation 


As mentioned in the beginning of this section of our comments, BLM must address travel 
management on a landscape level to ensure that BLM meets its responsibility as stewards of the 
public land and mitigates against habitat fragmentation. 


We recommend that BLM use the information provided in Appendix 1, to measure habitat 
fragmentation, conduct a thorough fragmentation analysis, and update the road closure 
conclusions found throughout the Draft RMP. 


BLM states the goal of its Biological Resources — Wildlife Habitat program, found in Section 
Zid.) OS: 


The goal for wildlife habitat under Alternatives B, C, and D is to provide diverse, structured, 
resilient, and connected habitat on a landscape level to support viable and sustainable populations 
of wildlife, fish, and other aquatic organisms. 


In order to help BLM achieve this goal, we have included a fact sheet prepared by The Wilderness 
Society entitled “Habitat Fragmentation from Roads: Travel Planning Methods to Safeguard 
BLM Lands” (Appendix 1). This fact sheet provides a summary of available scholarly and 
government reports and studies on the impact of habitat fragmentation on wildlife, provides 
methods for calculating habitat fragmentation, and provides recommendations on how to integrate 
fragmentation analysis into travel management. 
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8. Travel Management 


When completing a comprehensive Travel Management Plan, it is vital to complete it in a 
systematic and transparent manner. 


We recommend BLM follows the eight principals detailed below to ensure that only routes which 
truly serve a valid purpose for the public remain open. 


Key principles of travel planning 


(1) Travel management is part of land use planning and should address both recreation and 
transportation needs from a landscape perspective. 

(2) Prior to conducting an inventory or designation of routes, BLM should assess the present 
resources, requirements for protection, and which uses for recreation and development are 
compatible with these resources, requirements and other users. 


(3) BLM should use a legal definition of “road” when designating routes. 

(4) BLM’s consideration of ORV use should take into account its potential damage to resources and 
other uses, including exclusion of other users. 

(5) Where BLM presents a baseline travel system, it must present route maps in a responsible manner 
that does not legitimize illegally-created routes. 

(6) BLM should include a detailed closure and restoration schedule in the plan. 

(7) BLM should include and implement a monitoring plan. 

(8) BLM should include and implement education and outreach in the plan. 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 
1. Conclusion 


Alternative B is the only alternative presented by the Hollister Field Office that balances resource 
protection with recreation demands. This alternative, however, falls short of meeting BLM’s legal 
obligations as stewards of the public land. BLM must ensure that it analyzes the entire, existing 
transportation network. Further, the BLM must use a legal definition of a road when inventorying 
the existing transportation network. BLM must ensure that the plan is consistent throughout and 
that BLM commits to restoration of closed routes in WSAs and wilderness quality lands. Finally, 
BLM must use existing technology to mitigate against habitat fragmentation. If the BLM follows 
these principals, along with the others described above, it will ensure that the Final RMP meets 
BLM’s “multiple-use” mandate by balancing ORV recreation, primitive recreation, and mitigates 
against habitat fragmentation. 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 
B18: Center for Biological Diversity 
a. General Remarks 


The Center strongly objects to the draft EIS for this major project because it fails to adequately disclose and 
analyze the direct, indirect, and cumulative impacts of management actions to biological, air, soil, and 
water resources, as mandated by the National Environmental Policy Act (“NEPA”). The Center requests 
that the BLM re-draft and re-circulate an EIS that meets the baseline requirements of the law. 


In order to facilitate public involvement, the public must be given adequate information about each 
alternative and its environmental effects, to be able to provide input prior to the issuance of a Record of 
Decision. NEPA requires that the EIS fully disclose and analyze the impacts of the RMP to special-status 
animals and plants, watershed (hydrology and soils), and air quality, and provide a program to mitigate the 
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significant impacts. The DEIS utterly fails to conduct even a semblance of an impacts analysis upon which 
the public can be reasonably expected to comment. 


RESPONSE: 


Direct, indirect, and cumulative impacts of management actions to elements of the human environment for 
each of the alternatives are contained in the Draft RMP/Draft EIS in Chapter 4, as mandated by the 
National Environmental Policy Act. The PRMP/FEIS refines the analysis provided in the DRMP/DEIS and 
provides an analysis of the direct, indirect, and cumulative impacts of management actions to elements of 
the human environment from the Proposed RMP in Chapter 4. 


BLM has involved the public throughout the planning process, as outlined in Chapter 5 of the PRMP/FEIS. 
The DRMP/DEIS described in detail a reasonable range of alternatives in Chapter 2 and analyzed the 
impacts of those alternatives as described above. 


b. Direct and Indirect Impacts 


Each Alternative proposes approximately 30 management actions for the 200,000 acres of BLM lands in 
the planning area. The Environmental Consequences sections for air quality and biological, soil, and water 
resources simply list the management actions and a description of the very general impacts, such as fire 
management, energy and minerals development, livestock grazing, and motorized vehicle use, and 
recreation. The EIS offers only a few paragraphs of extremely broad, qualitative discussion for each of the 
management activities. The mitigations offered for the impacts typically involve complying with existing 
regulations — and the EIS then concludes that the impacts are mitigated. The EIS contains no detailed, 
quantitative analyses whatsoever to support its conclusions regarding the impacts of the plan on resources, 
as required by law. 40 C.F.R. § 1502.1. 


When the DEIS does mention environmental impacts, it fails to provide any actual analysis of the scope 
and magnitude of those impacts (current or projected). In other words, in those instances where the DEIS 
mentions relevant environmental impacts, it fails to provide any disclosure or assessment of the extent to 
which the revised RMP might be expected to produce those impacts during the upcoming planning period. 


NEPA requires the BLM to ensure the scientific integrity and accuracy of the information used in its 
decision-making. 40 CFR § 1502.24. The regulations specify that the agency “must insure that 
environmental information is available to public officials and citizens before decisions are made and before 
actions are taken. The information must be of high quality. Accurate scientific analysis, expert agency 
comments, and public scrutiny are essential.” 40 C.F.R. § 1500.1(b). An agency's NEPA analysis “shall be 
supported by evidence.” 40 C.F.R. § 1502.1. Where complete data is unavailable, the EIS also must contain 
an analysis of the worst-case scenario resulting from the RMP. Friends of Endangered Species v. Jantzen, 
760 F.3d 976, 988 (9th Cir. 1985) (NEPA requires a worst case analysis when information relevant to 
impacts is essential and not known and the costs of obtaining the information are exorbitant or the means of 
obtaining it are not known) citing Save our Ecosystems v. Clark, 747 F.2d 1240, 1243 (9th Cir. 1984); 40 
C.F.R. § 1502.22. The DEIS fails to include such an analysis because it does not cite to any scientific 
literature in its “analyses” of effects. 


This lack of analysis clearly fails to meet the requirements for full disclosure and, in particular, for taking a 
“hard look.” Simply mentioning some of the types of impacts that might occur without estimating their 
magnitude either quantitatively or qualitatively does nothing to facilitate an intelligent and reasoned 
comparison of alternatives, or a reasonable evaluation of the extent of environmental impacts that might be 
expected under the revised RMP. 


RESPONSE: 
The impacts described in the Environmental Consequences chapter of the DRMP/DEIS are at a level of 


detail appropriate to the programmatic nature of the decisions being considered. More site-specific 
analysis occurs when site-specific project are being considered through future environmental analysis. 
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The methodology for impacts analysis is provided in Section 4.0 (Environmental Consequences) of the 
DRMP/DEIS and the PRMP/FEIS. Included in the impacts methodology is a determination of the intensity 
of an impact (major, minor, or negligible), the duration (short or long term), and the scope (localized, 
broad, etc...)._ Impacts have been developed and reviewed by numerous subject matter experts from the 
BLM, environmental consultants, and the public to ensure the analysis contained in the DRMP/DEIS and 
the PRMP/FEIS are accurate. The commenter does not identify any specific information or analysis 
presented in the DRMP/DEIS that they believe to be in error, nor does the commenter provide any specific 
information not considered in the DRMP/DEIS. 


oy Cumulative Impacts 


In addition to analyzing the direct and indirect impacts of the RMP, BLM was required to complete an 
analysis of the cumulative impacts of the plan with other past, present and reasonably foreseeable projects. 
This requirement ensures that the combined effects of separate activities do not escape consideration. A 
cumulative impact is “the impact on the environment which results from the incremental impact of the 
action when added to other past, present, and reasonably foreseeable future actions regardless of what 
agency (Federal or non-Federal) or person undertakes such other actions. Cumulative impacts can result 
from individually minor but collectively significant actions taking place over a period of time.” 40 C.F.R. § 
1508.7. 


The Ninth Circuit requires federal agencies to “catalogue” and provide useful analysis of past, present, and 
future projects. City of Carmel-By-The-Sea v. U.S. Dept. of Transp., 123 F.3d 1142, 1160 (9th Cir. 1997); 
Muckleshoot Indian Tribe v. U.S. Forest Service, 177 F.3d 800, 809-810 (9th Cir. 1999). Furthermore, 
NEPA requires that the agency’s cumulative impacts analysis provide “some quantified or detailed 
information,” because “[w]ithout such information, neither courts nor the public . . . can be assured” that 
the BLM “provided the hard look that it is required to provide.” Neighbors of Cuddy Mountain v. U.S. 
Forest Service, 137 F.3d 1372, 1379 (9th Cir. 1988); see also id. (“very general” cumulative impacts 
information was not hard look required by NEPA). As the Ninth Circuit stated in Neighbors, it is not 
appropriate to “defer consideration of cumulative impacts to a future date. ‘NEPA requires consideration of 
the potential impacts of an action before the action takes place.’” Neighbors, 137 F.3d at 1380 quoting City 
of Tenakee Springs v. Clough, 915 F.2d 1308, 1313 (9th Cir. 1990) (emphasis in original). 


The courts have made clear that a cumulative impacts study within an EIS must be extensive. Federal 
courts have found that: 


“cumulative impact analysis should consider 1) past and present actions without regard to 
whether they themselves trigger NEPA responsibilities and 2) future actions that are 
reasonably foreseeable even if they are not yet proposals and may never trigger NEPA 
review requirements. 40 C.F.R. § 1508.7 ... Given the CEQ regulations it seems to us that 
a meaningful cumulative-effects study must identify: 1) the area in which effects of the 
proposed project will be felt; 2) the impacts that are expected in that area from the 
proposed project; 3) other actions -- past, proposed, and reasonably foreseeable -- that 
have had or are expected to have impacts in the same area; 4) the impacts or expected 
impacts from these other actions; and 5) the overall impacts that can be expected if the 
individual impacts are allowed to accumulate.” 


Fritiofson v. Alexander, 772 F.2d 1225, 1244-45 (5th Cir. 1985); see also Sierra Club v. Penfold, 857 F.2d 
1307, 1320-21 (9th Cir. 1988). Cumulative impacts may occur where the proposed action is in a geographic 
area where several similar actions are occurring. 


The DEIS’s discussion of cumulative impacts completely lacks the required components. While the EIS 
listed other planning documents, there is no catalogue and useful quantitative analysis of past, present, and 
future activities that will impact the environment. As with the EIS’s analysis of direct and indirect impacts, 
this section is artificially limited to a narrow range of impacts with no mention of cumulative impacts to 
hydrology and water quality, geology and soils, air quality, and biological resources. 
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This complete lack of disclosure, let alone the lack of analysis, preclude the public from fully participating 
in the process, and preclude decision-makers from making an objective decision about the RMP without all 
the facts in front of them. 


RESPONSE: 


An analysis of cumulative impacts is provided for each element of the human environment in the 
DRMP/DEIS. Elements of the human environment for which there are no cumulative impacts, such as 
geology, have not been discussed. 


d. Fish and Wildlife: 


We failed to find a section on Fish and Wildlife in the Environmental Consequences of Chapter 4, despite 
there being a Fish and Wildlife Section in the Affected Environment in Chapter 3. Therefore, we contend 
that this document is incomplete, because it fails to evaluate the impacts to this important suite of 
resources. We request that you re-issue the draft plan and include a section on Fish and Wildlife in the 
Environmental Consequences that clearly analyses the effects of the proposed action on these resources. 


RESPONSE: 
Impacts to fish and wildlife are in the DRMP/DEIS on pages 4.5-1 to 4.5-13. 
ror Soils 


One of the objectives under Soil Resources for Alternatives B, C and D includes erosion control and 
sediment transport. We request that the current SOIL-A3 under the no action alternative be included in the 
Preferred Alternative C, especially in known high use or potential high use areas (ex. Fort Ord and Coast 
Dairies). That is to “Close roads to vehicle use during periods of extreme wet weather in areas where 
sustained vehicle use may compromise the integrity of the road surface.” This is an effective tool to 
maintain proper soil conditions and one that BLM is currently using in the Clear Creek Management Area 
in San Benito County. 


Also while we support the stated goal of the document to protect and restore the biological soil crusts, we 
could find no measures to do so within any of the sections of the document itself. We contend that soil crust 
monitoring and triggers for action when degradation is documented need to be included to achieve the 
stated goal. Please include these in a complete supplementary draft document. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would close roads and trails to public use during periods of extreme wet 
weather in areas where sustained public use may compromise the integrity of the road or trail surface 
(TRANS-C3). 


Monitoring of soil crusts occurs during land health assessments. For more information on rangeland 
health assessments, refer to MR-GRAZING-2. 


f. Recreation 


We object to the following proposals in the Preferred Alternative C based on the fact that no evaluation of 
the biological or cultural resources is presented and no analysis of the impacts is provided. 

REC-USE-C4 “Authorize a limited number of special recreation permits for motorized public access into 
remote areas of Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies, if acquired.” 

Motorized recreation may conflict with sensitive resources in these remote areas. 
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RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. Proposals for motorized access into the Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies would 
be evaluated individually. While OHV recreation is prohibited in these areas, the regulations provide the 
BLM authority and responsibility to evaluate individual motorized access requests. 


REC-USE-C7. “Designate recreational fishing areas on Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies lands, if 
acquired, in consultation with CDFG. Fishing would only be allowed in designated areas.” How will 
recreational fishing impact the sensitive aquatic resources in these areas? We contend that fishing will 
likely introduce parasites, diseases, and non-native bait species into the ponds that are allowed to be fished. 
We also contend that these same problematic issues will then spread to nearby ponds as this recreational 
use continues. How does the BLM propose to abate introduced diseases and species? We contend that 
while not addressed in the document, BLM’s limited resources would be inadequate to mitigate for these 
issues. Therefore, this recreational use needs to be eliminated from consideration based on the unevaluated 
and potentially devastating ecological problems that it could cause for such species as California tiger 
salamanders and other native amphibians and reptiles. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. Currently there are no designated recreational fishing areas on Fort Ord or at Coast 
Dairies. This decision would commit BLM to recreational fishing and its impacts within a subsequent 
activity-level plan such as a pond management plan. In the past at Fort Ord, the Army stocked several 
ponds and provided a recreation fishing opportunity. Site-specific management of these ponds by the BLM 
would be better addressed within a site-specific plan. General impacts from recreational fishing have been 
added to the Proposed RMP and Final EIS on page X-X. 


REC-USE C8. “Establish target shooting, hunting, and firearm use at Fort Ord Public Lands, and require 
special recreation permits for firearm use in established target shooting areas.” How will these activities 
affect the sensitive resources in the areas? Where will they be located? Target shooting and hunting will 
change the current character of Fort Ord by adding shooting noise. It will also decrease wildlife sightings as 
hunted animals seek more distance from humans. The gunfire on Fort Ord will eliminate the peaceful 
ambience and solitude for Fort Ord visitors on days when Laguna Seca is not having racing or concert 
events. The document also fails to evaluate any shooting or hunting impacts in Section 4.8.6.1 (pg. 4.8-11) 
where conflicts with other users or adjacent property owners or among user groups should be disclosed. We 
contend that this may be a serious public safety issue. No impact analysis on native target and non-target 
wildlife is presented in the document. No impact analysis on introduced game is presented. We contend 
that this type of analysis is requisite as part of the public review process for this document, not an issue to 
be addressed in the Final EIS without the opportunity for significant public comment. Due to the lack of 
analysis, we support deleting this recreational use as proposed, for public and wildlife safety and noise 
issues. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. The Proposed RMP would prohibit target shooting and weapon use (including weapons 
used by hunters) at Fort Ord. 


In the Affected Environment (Chapter 3), a section is included on Fish and Wildlife. However, no such 
section is included in the Environmental Consequences (Chapter 4), therefore no impact evaluation on Fish 
and Wildlife is analyzed in the document. 

RESPONSE: 

Impacts to fish and wildlife are in the DRMP/DEIS on pages 4.5-1 to 4.5-13. 


REC-USE C9. “Provide for hiking off of designated roads and trail systems on Fort Ord Public Lands and 
Coast Dairies lands, if acquired.” This action has the potential to impact sensitive biological and cultural 
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sites. There is no mention of any off-trail hiking impacts to general vegetation in the impact analysis 
section on pg. 4.4-14. We contend that significant impacts may occur from off-trail trampling of grasslands, 
wet meadows and vernal pools, and these impacts are simply not analyzed in this document. Another 
potential impact that fails to be mentioned or analyzed is the strategy for domesticated dog use (on-leash 
vs. off-leash) and the impacts associated with both strategies on wildlife, vegetation, and soils. Due to the 
lack of specific analysis, we support the deletion of this recreational element, because of the scientific 
documentation of the problems of off-trail use in degrading habitat. 


RESPONSE: 
Comment noted. REC-USE C9 has been removed from the Proposed Plan and FEIS. 


The proposal has a brief section in 4.4.2.1 on noxious and invasive weeds, however the actions proposed 
only include noxious weeds. We request that an integrated Pest Management plan be broadened to include 
invasive weeds (the greatest threat to biodiversity in California) as a part of BLM’s multiple use mandate. 
Additionally, the effects of the proposed action need to also be analyzed on how they will aid/hinder the 
spread of invasive species (weeds as well as diseases including sudden oak death — any mention of which is 
absent in the document). Many of the proposed actions are documented vectors for the spread of invasive 
weeds. 


RESPONSE: 


Section 4.4.2.1 of the DRMP/DEIS states “An integrated pest management (IPM) approach including 
prescribed fire, mechanical treatments, chemical treatments, biological treatments, and public outreach 
would be beneficial in thwarting the spread of noxious and invasive weeds.”’ In response to comments, the 
objectives and management actions for vegetation resources have been revised to clarify that integrated 
pest management would target noxious and invasive weeds. 


In the Grazing analysis, we fail to find any justification for increasing the AUM’s based solely upon 
increasing the allotment size. In fact, many of the increased allotments are currently not meeting Rangeland 
Health Standards according to Table 3.11-1. We content that an increase in allotment size, coupled with 
increased AUMs will continue to allow further degradation of resources. Absent any analysis, we find no 
basis for the increase in grazing, and therefore support AUM reductions to reach, at a minimum, 
compliance with Rangeland Health Standards. 


RESPONSE: 


As outlined in Table 3.11-1 in the DRMP/DEIS and PRMP/FEIS, grazing was not determined to be the 
factor leading to the identified allotments not meeting land health standards. BLM analyzed reductions in 
the acreage and AUMs allowed for livestock grazing in Alternative B of the DRMP/DEIS. The increase in 
AUMs is based on the acquisition of lands within existing allotments that have been determined to be 
suitable for grazing at the levels identified in Table 2.2-9. Grazing on these lands have also been 
determined to be beneficial to habitat for special status species, as outlined in the Recovery Plan for 
Upland Species of the San Joaquin Valley, California (USFWS 1998) The acres and AUMs allowed for 
livestock grazing has been reduced from 194,737 to 186,113 and 45,695 to 41,208, respectively, in the 
PRMP/FEIS. This reduction was made on lands outside of existing allotments that have not been analyzed 
to determine their suitability for livestock grazing. 


We also note that in Table 1.2-1 the total grazing area for the San Joaquin Management Area is noted as 
164,650 acres, and in the preferred alternative table 2.4-9, the total acreage is approximately 5,000 acres 
more. These types of obvious inaccuracies (which is correct?) suggest additional flaws with the data sets 
throughout the document. 
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RESPONSE: 


Table 1.2-1 of the DRMP/DEIS reflects the existing situation. The Preferred Alternative identified in the 
DRMP/DEIS proposed an increase above the existing situation. The PRMP proposes allowing grazing on 
186,113 acres (see PRMP/FEIS, page 2-28). 


In the Cumulative Impacts section (4.8.8) a section needs to be included to evaluate the cumulative impacts 
to solitude and passive recreation from the proposed hunting/target shooting. The proposed increase in 
“noisy” recreation, coupled with the current noise and potential increase at Laguna Seca Raceway will 
affect those multiple use users that seek quiet and a sense of solitude when using these public lands. The 
introduction of shooting/hunting as part of this proposal appears without analysis or justification in any 
section of the document. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. The PRMP would prohibit target shooting and weapon use (including weapons used by 
hunters) on Fort Ord Public Lands. Section 4.8.8 describes cumulative impacts of restricting “certain or 
all recreation use in a given area,” which would include hunting and target shooting. 


B19: The Nature Conservancy 
a General Remarks 


Throughout California, TNC is working with partners to complete science-based ecoregional assessments 
that identify high priority areas for conservation management. Many of the BLM lands covered by this 
Draft RMP, including some proposed for disposal, are within these areas, and currently provide essential 
habitat, connectivity between larger conservation sites, or important buffers for adjacent conservation lands 
in other ownerships, public and private. TNC is currently updating the assessment for California’s Central 
Coast ecoregion, and would like to share our information with BLM. A more precise overlay of BLM’s 
ownership and findings with TNC’s biodiversity information should provide new insights central to 
decisions regarding BLM’s land management and land tenure proposals outlined in the Draft RMP. 


Upon review of the Draft RMP, The Nature Conservancy supports a mix of strategies proposed, primarily 
those associated with Alternative B or common to Alternatives B and C, with an emphasis on actions that 
conserve natural resources, maintain functioning natural systems, and restore natural systems that are 
degraded. We do not support any actions specific to Alternative D because they generally give too little 
consideration to ecological values and therefore place native species and ecosystems at unacceptable risk 
for decline, not only on BLM lands, but often over the larger landscape as well. While all the major 
planning issues identified by BLM are interrelated, issues of particular concern to TNC include: land tenure 
adjustments (land disposal, acquisition, and exchanges), special management areas, biological resources 
(including noxious weeds), special status species, recreation, and water resources. 


RESPONSE: 


Comments noted. Under the Proposed Plan, the Hollister Field Office would continue to work with the 
State, local governments, and non-profit organizations like TNC regarding BLM’s land tenure adjustments 
outlined in the Proposed RMP and FEIS. 


b. Land Tenure Adjustments 


BLM lands in the Diablo Ranges and the northeastern Santa Lucias (Sierra de Salinas) are of particular 
concern for biodiversity conservation because there is less public land overall in this area than in other 
areas of the state. Because BLM lands are almost all we have in terms of public wildlands in these areas, 
decisions regarding ownership and management have added significance for biodiversity conservation. 
Some BLM lands help support interior ecosystems that are a unique mix of species of coastal and desert 
affinities and provide essential opportunities for movement and migration (permeability) for wide-ranging 
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wildlife. They provide partial yet critical connections to otherwise isolated parklands including Henry Coe 
State Park, Pinnacles National Monument, and Los Padres National Forest, as well as a growing number of 
regional conservation areas protected in fee or through conservation easements. 


While TNC supports the concept of blocking up of land when appropriate to improve resource values and 
management ability and often supports disposal of select scattered tracts, we are concerned that the Draft 
RMP, under every alternative, proposes disposal of too many BLM parcels, many with recognized value 
for biodiversity. Unfortunately, the draft does not give an adequate explanation of BLM’s screening and 
disposal process. For TNC or others to offer well-informed comment on BLM’s proposals, the draft plan 
needs to provide more detailed information regarding criteria used in this initial screening, the initial 
findings, and a detailed outline of the disposal process and additional analysis that will be completed prior 
to moving forward with any specific disposal action. 


For lands identified for disposal with stipulations, the Draft RMP should indicate what stipulations BLM 
has in mind. If a decision is made to dispose of any land with biodiversity conservation value, disposal 
should be conditioned on moving the land to the most appropriate public or private entity with legal 
provisions for long-term conservation management. TNC is eager to continue assisting BLM in 
implementing land tenure adjustments including identifying management goals for lands with conservation 
value, and identifying which conservation lands are best retained by BLM, where additional lands should 
be acquired by BLM, and which lands might be better managed for conservation purposes by other 
partners. 


RESPONSE: 


The DRMP/DEIS (pg. 2-77) states that BLM would “Make public land available for disposal that meets the 
disposal criteria contained in Section 203(a) of the FLPMA.” 


Pursuant to Section 203 of FLPMA; 


(a) A tract of the public lands (except land in units of the National Wilderness Preservation 
System, National Wild and Scenic Rivers Systems, and National System of Trails) may be sold 
under this Act where, as a result of land use planning required under section 202 of this Act, the 
Secretary determines that the sale of such tract meets the following disposal criteria: 


(1) such tract because of its location or other characteristics is difficult and uneconomic to 
manage as part of the public lands, and is not suitable for management by another Federal 
department or agency; or 


(2) such tract was acquired for a specific purpose and the tract is no longer required for that or 
any other Federal purpose; or 


(3) disposal of such tract will serve important public objectives, including but not limited to, 
expansion of communities and economic development, which cannot be achieved prudently or 
feasibly on land other than public land and which outweigh other public objectives and values, 
including, but not limited to, recreation and scenic values, which would be served by maintaining 
such tract in Federal ownership. 


Also pursuant to FLPMA, the following process would be required prior to moving forward with any 
specific disposal action. 


(f) Sales of public lands under this section shall be conducted under competitive bidding 
procedures to be established by the Secretary. However, where the Secretary determines it 
necessary and proper in order (1) to assure equitable distribution among purchasers of lands, or 
(2) to recognize equitable considerations or public policies, including but not limited to, a 
preference to users, he may sell those lands with modified competitive bidding or without 
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competitive bidding. In recognizing public policies, the Secretary shall give consideration to the 
following potential purchasers: 


(1) the State in which the land is located; 

(2) the local government entities in such State which are in the vicinity of the land; 
(3) adjoining landowners; 

(4) individuals; and 

(5) any other person. 


(g) The Secretary shall accept or reject, in writing, any offer to purchase made through 
competitive bidding at his invitation no later than thirty days after the receipt of such offer or, in 
the case of a tract in excess of two thousand five hundred acres, at the end of thirty days after the 
end of the ninety-day period provided in subsection (c) of this section, whichever is later, unless 
the offeror waives his right to a decision within such thirty-day period. Prior to the expiration of 
such periods the Secretary may refuse to accept any offer or may withdraw any land or interest in 
land from sale under this section when he determines that consummation of the sale would not be 
consistent with this Act or other applicable law. 


Sec. 206. [43 U.S.C. 1716] 


(a) A tract of public land or interests therein may be disposed of by exchange by the Secretary 
under this Act where the Secretary concerned determines that the public interest will be well 
served by making that exchange: 


Provided, That when considering public interest the Secretary concerned shall give full 
consideration to better Federal land management and the needs of State and local people, 
including needs for lands for the economy, community expansion, recreation areas, food, fiber, 
minerals, and fish and wildlife and the Secretary concerned finds that the values and the 
objectives which Federal lands or interests to be conveyed may serve if retained in Federal 
ownership are not more than the values of the non-Federal lands or interests and the public 
objectives they could serve if acquired. 


BLM Manual 6840 requires the BLM ensure that an action will not adversely affect the likelihood of 
recovery of any federally listed or candidate special status species under the Endangered Species Act 
(ESA). It also requires that BLM retain in federal ownership all habitats essential for the survival or 
recovery of federally listed or candidate species, including habitat used historically by these species. In 
most cases, it is unlikely that a parcel containing one of these species would be disposed of, because a 
population of a species in this category is likely to prove important to the conservation and recovery of the 
species. If; however, it can be reasonably shown that the exchange will not adversely affect the species’ 
recovery or may even benefit the species in questions (where, for example, BLM may exchange away a 
population of a particular species in order to obtain a larger or somehow better population of the same 
species), the exchange could proceed. This, however, would be only after formal consultation (for listed 
species) or conference (for candidate species) with FWS/NMFS. 


C Request for Notification 

We understand that this plan will serve only as a guide to potential land actions, and that no parcel will be 
disposed of without a separate case-by-case review, including on-site surveys, assessments, and a public 
notification and comment period. The detailed parcel assessment would include surveys for special status 
species and other significant biodiversity features or values. In addition to the comments provided here, 
The Nature Conservancy asks that we be notified and given the opportunity to comment on all parcel- 
specific proposals for land acquisition, disposal, sale or exchange as they arise. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. BLM will notify TNC on proposed land tenure adjustments as they arise. 
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d. Lands & Realty 
Comments on Specific Parcels Identified in the Draft RMP 


The Land Tenure Adjustment maps included with the Draft RMP make it difficult to reference specific 
parcels with a high degree of accuracy. The comment process would be improved if the parcels were 
identified (i.e. by assigning a number, letter, or using a legal description). Our comments will attempt to 
describe some parcels of immediate interest , but we look forward to refining our comments and working 
with BLM to view more precise maps of parcels being considered for land tenure adjustment, both 
acquisition and disposal. As mentioned above, the Conservancy anticipates having additional information 
and comments to submit on these and other parcels as individual parcels are considered. 


The Nature Conservancy asks that all of the following land be retained by BLM and managed for 
biodiversity values. If any properties are considered for disposal in a later planning process, they should 
only be disposed of with stipulations and legal provisions ensuring long-term biodiversity conservation. 


A. Central Coast Management Area 

The text under 4.18.4.1 is unclear regarding consolidation of public lands near Henry Coe State Park 
(which is in the San Joaquin Management Area). Why is it included under the Central Coast, and does 
BLM intend to acquire additional land in that area? We agree that the area around Henry Coe State Park is 
important for special status species and other biological resources and urge BLM to retain its lands for 
biodiversity conservation purposes. 

B. San Joaquin Management Area 

We support land acquisitions that will not only maintain, but improve, the viability of special status species 


and native ecosystems. Other land uses should ensure that these species and their habitats are retained and 
strengthened. 


Figure 25: Northern Central Section 

1. The single holding just to right of the San Joaquin Management Area label. Stanislaus County. 
Located in Oristimba Creek watershed, this parcel lies within an area of high conservation value 
surrounding Mt. Hamilton. This area is important in buffering an important aquatic corridor, providing 
for wildlife movement, and may have riparian and aquatic systems and species. BLM should retain this 
parcel and manage for biodiversity value. 


2. Several parcels located near Del Puerto Canyon. Stanislaus County. 


This land is within the larger Mt. Hamilton conservation area and should be closely assessed for long 
term management of biodiversity values. 


3. Three small inholdings west of the San Joaquin Management Area label. Stanislaus County. 
These are uplands located north of Henry Coe State Park in an area important for serpentines and 
regional wildlife habitat. They also provide public lands in the interior of the northern Mt. Hamilton 


Range, which is mostly private. BLM should retain and manage for biological resource protection. If 
disposed, the process should ensure permanent legal protection for biodiversity values. 


Figure 27: South Central Section 


4. Call Mtn-Hernandez Vall — extends into San Benito Management Area. San Benito County. 
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This area provides a strong network of public lands for an east-west connection between Pinnacles 


National Monument and large blocks of BLM public lands directly east. This is an area of increasing 
rural residential and vineyard development given its proximity to Highway 25 and the San Benito 
River Valley. BLM’s lands should be managed for biological resource protection. 


Small holdings adjacent to Little Panoche Creek. Fresno County. 


These uplands are potentially important in maintaining the quality of a regionally important riparian 
and aquatic area. The Little Panoche public holdings alone are insufficient in size and these uplands 
are an important extension. These lands should be protected as part of this unique mosaic of arid and 
wetland systems. 


Figure 28: Southern Section 


6. 


6. 


Scattered holdings east of Parkfield/West boundary of San Joaquin Mgmt. Area. Fresno Co. 


These holdings are important for wildlife connectivity and support vegetation types not fully protected. 
They should be managed for biological resource protection 


Salinas Management Area 


This management area is of great importance and high concern for biodiversity conservation. Biodiversity 
values, ecosystem function, and special status species should be given greater weight in land tenure 
decisions. Although public access is difficult for some of these lands, they are critically important to the 
long-term viability of species within this area and other management areas and they should be retained by 
BLM for biological resource protection. 


Figure 27: South Central Section 


ie 


Sierra de Salinas. Several large blocks of land. Monterey County 


Experts consider this an important wildlife movement corridor linking the Salinas River, Santa Lucia 
Range and Diablo Ranges due to its undisturbed habitat, proximity to the Salinas River, and numerous 
creeks. These are very important pieces in the regional biodiversity network. They should be retained 
and managed for biological resource protection as called for in Alternative B. 


Figure 28: Southern Section 


8. 


Large blocks of land west of Williams Hill. Monterey Co. 


This is an important area historically for kit fox movement in the western extreme of its range and is 
important as a wildland corridor in an area that is becoming increasingly fragmented by rural 
residential and vineyard development. There are known rare plants in this vicinity. These lands 
should be retained by BLM as called for in Alternative B, and maintained in a natural state to allow 
regional wildlife movement and to protect rare species. 


Stockdale Mtn. (single block west of Parkfield). Monterey Co. 


This is one of the only public holdings in the western Diablo Ranges, surrounded by large private 
ranches. It is important as a habitat linkage between public lands to the east and the foothills along the 
edge of the Salinas Valley. It supports arid systems that are not well-represented on existing public 
lands and should be maintained and managed to protect its biodiversity resources. 


D. San Benito Management Area 
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It is important to retain lands in this management area that provide sensitive species habitats and other 
biodiversity conservation values. 


Figure 27: South Central Section 


10. Holdings contiguous with north end of Clear Creek Condon Peak Mgmt. Area, near Hernandez 
Reservoir. San Benito Co. 


These help lands with regional connectivity by helping bridge the gap between Clear Creek and areas 
to the north (Pinnacles National Monument, Henry Coe State Park, etc.). 


RESPONSE: 


As mentioned above, TNC and the general public would have additional information and opportunities to 
comment on proposed land tenure adjustments as individual parcels are considered. 


Cy Special Management Areas 


TNC supports the goals and actions common to alternatives B, C, and D regarding Area of Critical 
Environmental Concern (ACEC) and Research Natural Area (RNA) management. Beyond that, we support 
the actions set forth in Alternative B. ACEC and RNA designation and management of areas with 
exceptional biological values provide enhanced opportunities to fully address the needs of special status 
species, wildlife habitat improvement, riparian values, and invasive species. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 


— 


f. Biological Resources — Vegetation Resources 


The actions outlined under Alternative B provide for a highest level of protection for plant communities. 
TNC supports the options under Alternative B for special management areas, such as ACECs and other 
sensitive areas that remain in relatively healthy native condition, provide key habitats for species of 
concern, are adjacent to lands with significant biodiversity values in BLM or other ownership, and/or 
present the greatest opportunity for protection and restoration. Options under Alternative C could be 
employed on lands that are less sensitive, are small and isolated, and/or have low opportunity for protection 
and restoration or natural communities. Noxious weeds and invasive species are an enormous ecological 
and economic problem in California. TNC has great interest and expertise in this area and is eager work 
with BLM to address invasive species and noxious weeds on BLM lands. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would cooperate with the State, local governments, and 
non-profit organizations to expand the Hollister Field Office Integrated Pest Management (IPM) program 
to prevent the spread of noxious and invasive weeds 


g. Biological Resources — Wildlife Habitat 


TNC supports HAB-B1, B2 & C2 (same), B3 & C3 (same). We support B-4, the reintroduction, release 
and restoration of native fish and wildlife species into historic and occupied ranges with suitable habitat 
with the stipulation that such actions occur only in thorough collaboration not only with CDFG, but with 
other appropriate agencies and partners to minimize any unforeseen negative consequence. HAB-C-4 
provides for releasing game species on a case-by-case, but it is important, as stated, to prohibit the release 
of feral pigs under all circumstances. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 
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hiss Biological Resources — Special Status Species 


TNC supports the actions under Alternative B because they provide a greater level of protection for 
sensitive status species. In particular, we support SSS-B4 which would prohibit public and pet access to 
ponds at Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies, if acquired, that are known or suspected to support 
special status aquatic species. SSS-C4, on the other hand, which only limits access during important 
breeding and gestation periods, may place sensitive species at risk during other important stages of their life 
cycles. Situations should be assessed on a case-by-case basis to ensure that sensitive species area 
adequately protected at all stages of their life cycles. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 

1. Recreation 

In general, we support more of the approaches and actions outlined in Alternative B than in the other 
alternatives. Recreational use, unless carefully planned, located, and implemented, can have serious 
detrimental consequences for native species and natural systems. Biological resources are an important 
public value and should be given high priority consideration when designing recreational use. 

RESPONSE: Comment noted. 

a Water Resources 

Water is a major limiting factor for the long-term survival of many of California’s native species and 
natural communities. It will be important for BLM to establish adequate water reserves to ensure the 
continued viability of the biological resources on its land. TNC supports WAT-B2, an area-wide action, 
whereby BLM would submit a request to the California State Department of Water Resources to establish 
Federal water reserves on acquired lands to ensure water availability for multiple use management and for 
functioning, healthy, riparian, and upland systems. 

RESPONSE: Comment noted. 

B20: California Wilderness Legacy Project 

a. Joaquin Ridge 


We believe that this important area should receive the protection afforded by a 19,215 acre Joaquin Ridge 
ACEC as proposed by Alt. B 


We support prohibiting motorized recreation in the Joaquin Ridge area. Motorized use should be restricted 
to the minimum necessary to administer the area for the purposes of the ACEC. 


Wind energy land use, along with oil and gas development, should not be permitted on Joaquin Ridge or 
any other ACECs. 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. Refer to MR-ACEC-1. 
b. Panoche-Coalinga 


In order to protect the important fossil and wildlife resources in North and South Panoche Hills WSAs, we 
support the expansion of the existing WSA to 42,123 acres as proposed in Alt. B. 


RESPONSE: 


Section 201(a) of FLPMA required BLM to inventory public lands identified as having wilderness 
characteristics, and Section 603(a) required BLM to prepare recommendations as to the suitability or 
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nonsuitability of each such area for preservation as wilderness. In accordance with FLPMA, 
recommendations for designation as wilderness shall become effective only if so provided by an Act of 
Congress, and therefore WSA boundaries can only be adjusted by an Act of Congress. 


Under the Proposed Plan, the existing Panoche-Coalinga ACEC would be expanded to include 10,748 
acres of BLM public land known to contain significant cultural resources and/or paleontological resources 
associated with the Moreno shale formation, plus the BLM-managed portions of Monvero Dunes, in order 
to protect unique biological species and special status species 


Off road vehicle routes within the WSAs should be closed and decommissioned. The existing route that 
divides the WSA should be cherry-stemmed” approximately midway between the units which will allow 
access to the areas by hunters. 


RESPONSE: 


In accordance with the Interim Policy for Lands Under Wilderness Review (H-8550-1), BLM can maintain 
existing routes inside a wilderness study area, provided that the maintained routes would not impair the 
suitability of the area for wilderness designation. The WSA Divide road is not located inside the WSA 
boundary and would be maintained primarily for emergency fire suppression activities, although this route 
would remain open to 4WD street legal vehicles for public and administrative purposes under the Proposed 
Plan. 


B21: California Native Plant Society 
a. General Comments 


The effort to “balance resource conservation and ecosystem health with the production of commodities and 
with public use of the land” (page 2-1) is unrealistic and will only lead to continued resource degradation 
and user conflicts. Instead, BLM should emphasize its mission to “sustain the health, diversity, and 
productivity of these public lands for the use and enjoyment of present and future generations” (ES-1). 


RESPONSE: 


BLM'’s mission is to sustain the health, diversity, and productivity of public lands for the use and enjoyment 
of present and future generations. Implicit to this mission statement is the sustainability of public lands for 
the use and enjoyment of present and future generations. As noted in the Draft RMP Overall Vision (ES.2), 
“BLM is responsible for the balanced management of public lands... based upon the principles of multiple 
use — a combination of uses that takes into accounts the long-term needs of future generations for 
renewable and nonrenewable resources.’”’ Therefore, the Hollister Field Office would continue to balance 
these needs under the Proposed Plan. 


b. Impact Analysis 


CNPS is especially concerned regarding what we believe to be an inadequate impact analysis throughout 
the Draft RMP. For example, Alt. C proposes hunting, fishing, and off-trail hiking for Fort Ord but 
provides no assessment of the impacts these policies would have on the many rare plants on Fort Ord or 
vernal pool and other aquatic and terrestrial plant communities and other recreational uses on Fort Ord 
from such policies. Such significant policies that differ from current management should not be decided at 
the RMP level without adequate analysis and disclosure to the public of beneficial and adverse impacts to 
all important resources. It is the responsibility of professional planners and staff to produce comprehensive 
and thorough documents for the public to review. Unfortunately, the Draft RMP is very inadequate and 
almost completely lacking in most cases of impact analysis. This shifts the responsibility to the volunteer 
public, most of whom have neither the time nor the experience nor the knowledge to improve the adequacy 
of the document tot the point where it should have been when it was released to the public in the first place. 
BLM should put substantially more effort into the impact analysis and then re-release this Draft RMP as a 
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draft in such a manner that the public could actually understand the trade-offs and impacts of various 
management proposals. 


There is no cumulative impact analysis that describes the foreseeable development of thousands of homes 
within one or two miles of BLM Fort Ord lands, some of which (e.g. East Garrison) will be immediately 
adjacent to BLM lands. No cumulative impact of huge equestrian center at Parker Flats that expects to use 
Fort Ord backcountry for endurance events and other equestrian recreation. This in itself could substantially 
impact the current condition of Fort Ord route surfaces and all recreationists’ experience at Fort Ord. BLM 
needs to disclose the best estimate of current visitor use and the carrying capacity of visitors with declining 
budgets and limited staffs at BLM to properly manage Fort Ord. 


This RMP should foresee and consider huge potential increases in public demand and prepare for them now 
with resource protective policies such as some of those found in Alt. B. Unfortunately, the Draft RMP does 
not do this and so is inadequate in its resource specific impact analysis and its cumulative impact analysis. 


RESPONSE: 
Refer to MR-RMP-2 and MR-EIS-1. 
C Recreation 


We are concerned that REC-USE-C2-C9 provide for intensification of use at Fort Ord that could lead to 
destruction of habitat and erosion. REC-USE-C4, which would authorize a limited number of special 
recreation permits for motorized public access into remote areas of Fort Ord, appears to be inconsistent 
with the Habitat Management Plan policy of prohibiting OHVs on the trails at Fort Ord (pg. 3.6-4). 


= 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. Proposals for motorized access into the Fort Ord Public Lands would be evaluated 
individually. While OHV recreation is prohibited in these areas, the regulations provide the BLM authority 
and responsibility to evaluate individual motorized access requests. 


We urge instead the policies under REC-USE-B2-B8, which would prohibit firearms, hunting, and the 
issuance of special recreation permits for motorized travel at Fort Ord, but would provide for a limited 
number of BLM-led tours via motor vehicle. 


We specifically ask that target shooting not be allowed because of the potential impacts on sensitive native 
plants and animals. 


RESPONSE: 


The Proposed RMP would prohibit target shooting and weapon’s use (including weapons used by hunters) 
on Fort Ord Public Lands. Section 4.8.8 describes cumulative impacts of restricting “certain or all 
recreation use in a given area,” which would include hunting and target shooting. 


The policy allowing fishing seems to be inconsistent with SSS-C4 to restrict public and pet access to Fort 
Ord ponds to protect sensitive species and avoid transmitting disease. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. Currently there are no designated recreational fishing areas on Fort Ord. This decision 
would commit BLM to recreational fishing and its impacts within a subsequent activity-level plan such as a 
pond management plan. In the past at Fort Ord, the Army stocked several ponds and provided a recreation 
fishing opportunity. Site-specific management of these ponds by the BLM would be better addressed within 
a site-specific plan. Impacts to special status species from recreational fishing have been added to the 
Proposed RMP and Final EIS Section 4.6.2.2. 
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We see no reason to encourage off-trail hiking, especially when there seems to be no analysis of potential 
impacts. Vernal pools and wet meadows are especially sensitive to foot travel, and we would therefore 
recommend that a policy of wet season closures be adopted. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 
d. Vegetation Management 


BEG-C1 allows the use of non-natives in revegetation. This is not acceptable in wild land plantings; 
instead, the policy VEG-B1 to use local native seeds for this purpose should be substituted. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would emphasize the use of native species and local genotypes for 
restoration and rehabilitation activities. BLM would only allow the use of temporary non-native, non- 
invasive species due to scheduling and/or funding constraints. All restoration and rehabilitation activities 
would be reviewed and approved by qualified resource specialists. 


VEG-C2, the use of livestock to improve ecological conditions and increase forage production would not 
be appropriate on BLM lands supporting sensitive plant communities. 


RESPONSE: Refer to MR-GRAZING-2. 


We question the suitability of policy VEG-C7. Such policies would require additional staff time for 
supervision and monitoring. VEG-C7 should specify that all vegetation collecting including seeds by staff 
or volunteers must avoid all rare, threatened, or endangered plants unless approved by BLM botanist. Such 
collecting should only be for restoration purposes. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would prohibit the collection of species status species, except for 
authorized restoration projects, BLM-permitted scientific research, or for Native American traditional 
practices. Regardless, BLM would consult with USFWS prior to permitting activities or authorizing any 
projects that have the potential to impact special status species. 


2: Recreation, Visitor Services 


REC-VIS-C3: CNPS opposes the impositions of fees merely to walk or drive through BLM lands, which 
after all, is public land that belongs to all the people. We do not oppose fees for developed sites, such as 
campgrounds, but charging simply for access is not seen as fair, as it unduly targets that less affluent 
visitors. When the USFS experimented with fees for access a few years ago, it created so much hostility 
that it was dropped in the Monterey District. Besides the damage to public relations, in many cases it cost 
more to collect the fees than the agency took in. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 
f. Special Status Species 


SSS-C1 needs revision. Special status species are ipso facto non-game species, which the law accords a 
higher level of protection than game species. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, SSS-C1 would require BLM to maintain, restore, or enhance special status 
species habitat. The Draft RMP statement that equal emphasis would be given to game and non-game 
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species was made in error because all special status species are technically non-game species which the 
law accords a higher level of protection than game species. 


SSS-C2 policy to “limit” disturbance in occupied and potential habitat is weak and probably unacceptable 
to USFWS. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, new surface-disturbing activities in occupied and potential special status species 
habitat would require consultation with USFWS to mitigate impacts or relocate proposed projects, where 
possible. 


We are puzzled that the Special Status Plant List (Table 3.6-5-10) does not list the CNPS categories and 
definitions as other agencies customarily do. CNPS List 1B plants are recognized as meeting the standards 
for State listing even though they have not been through the process; indeed some of these plants are more 
endangered that some that have already been listed. While these plants appear to have been included in the 
chart, they are inadequately identified only as ‘BLM Managed’ and are not described or even mentioned in 
the Appendix. 


RESPONSE: 


Table 3.6-5-10 and Appendix E have been revised in the Proposed Plan and FEIS to incorporate the 
suggested edits. 


g. Fire Management 


Our chapter supports small prescribed burns for habitat improvement, but generally finds that in such cases 
reseeding is not necessary because of the residual seedbed of native “fire followers” that are stimulated to 
germinate by the effects of fire. If seeding is deemed necessary because of unusual erosion conditions only- 
site-specific natives should be used. We strongly oppose the use of fire for vegetation type conversion. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would emphasize the use of native species and local genotypes for 
restoration and rehabilitation activities. BLM would only allow the use of temporary non-native, non- 
invasive species due to scheduling and/or funding constraints. All restoration and rehabilitation activities 
would be reviewed and approved by qualified resource specialists. 


h. Special Designations, ACECs & RNAs 


We appreciate the designation of Joaquin Rocks as an ACEC, but urge inclusion of the acreage in Alt. B as 
providing a more logical, defensible, and protective unit. We also support the proposal for an ACEC at Fort 
Ord and an expanded ACEC at Panoche-Coalinga to include the fragile, botanically unique Monvero 
Dunes, although we believe that an RNA would be more appropriate for these unusual relic dunes. We 
strongly believe that a new ACEC at Laguna Mountain which supports sensitive species and is well 
qualified to be an ACEC. We are concerned about the policy to seed disturbed areas with non-native 
plants; we urge that all such actions within ACECs should use local native seeds. Further, we urge that 
activities that are incompatible with resource protection in ACECs should not be permitted. There are areas 
in ACECs where grazing, mining, and intensive recreation would not be appropriate. This should be 
determined on a case-by-case basis, instead of a permissive one-size-fits-all policy. 


RESPONSE: 
ACEC-COMI1 acknowledges that BLM public lands are managed for multiple-use. Pursuant to 43 CFR 


1601.0-5(f) Multiple use means the management of the public lands and their various resource values so 
that they are utilized in the combination that will best meet the present and future needs of the American 
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people; making the most judicious use of the lands for some or all of these resources or related services 
over areas large enough to provide sufficient latitude for periodic adjustments in use to conform to 
changing needs and conditions; the use of some lands for less than all of the resources; a combination of 
balanced and diverse resource uses that takes into account the long term needs of future generations for 
renewable and non-renewable resources, including, but not limited to, recreation, range, timber, minerals, 
watershed, wildlife and fish, and natural scenic, scientific and historical values; and harmonious and 
coordinated management of the various resources without permanent impairment of the productivity of the 
lands and the quality of the environment with consideration being given to the relative values of the 
resources and not necessarily to the combination of uses that will give the greatest economic return or the 
greatest unit output. 


1. Rangeland Resources 


We are deeply concerned about the substantial increases on many of the grazing allotments with little or no 
analysis of the impacts on sensitive species. Many of the species have been listed precisely because grazing 
has had an adverse impact on them. In these cases, we believe BLM would be entirely within the law to 
reduce or suspend grazing until these plants have recovered. 


RANG-ALT-B policies are far-sighted and for the most part, acceptable; but most of the policies on 
RANG-ALT-C and D are short-sighted and inconsistent with good management practices. It is impossible 
to determine the validity of the stocking numbers or AUMs because there is no reference to the capability 
or the sustainability of the currently grazed lands, no rangeland health assessments, no discussion of the 
results of monitoring. The document simply states that “current grazing levels will be maintained” (actually 
the preferred alternative calls for them to be substantially increased) unless future assessments identify “a 
need for adjustment.” It seems self-evident that such analysis should come before the levels are set, not 
after. 


RESPONSE: 


Section 3.11 of the Draft RMP identifies the regulatory framework for rangeland resources, including the 
Rangeland Health Standards and Guidelines (RHSG) for California and Northwestern Nevada Final EIS 
(1998). Under the Proposed Plan, the standards and guidelines for Central California would require BLM 
to monitor and evaluate whether management actions (i.e., increased acres and AUMS) are resulting in 
maintenance or attainment of rangeland health. The Proposed Plan also includes management actions that 
would require BLM to prepare allotment management plans or restrict livestock grazing to address 
impacts from allotments that do not meet RHSG. 


Rangeland Health Assessments document (1) determinations and supporting rationale regarding if 
fundamental rangeland health conditions cited in 43 CFR 4180.1 exist in BLM authorized grazing 
allotments; (2) determinations, in cases where one or more conditions of fundamental rangeland health do 
exist, regarding the standards that are/are not achieved; (3) determinations, in those areas where one 
ormore standards are not achieved, regarding the contributing factor(s) that is/are preventing 
achievement of standards; and (4) the information that was examined that support these determinations. 


Tables 3.11-1 summarizes the results of these interdisciplinary rangeland health assessments. For more 
information on rangeland health assessments, refer to MR-GRAZING-2. 


G, FORM LETTERS AND INDIVIDUAL COMMENTS (~XXXX) 
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Cl: Form Letter No. 1: Protect Wild Lands in the Hollister Field Office 


Summary of Comments (44 e-mails, 8 letters, 1 fax) 


a General Comments 
Dear BLM Hollister Field Office; 


Thank you for considering my comments regarding your draft management plan for the Hollister Field 
Office. I want to encourage you to consider the needs of most Californians and maintain the wild character 
of much of the area under review. 


I am encouraged by your proposal to prohibit motorized recreation in the Joaquin Ridge area and for your 
proposing the designation of Areas of Critical Environmental Concern(ACECs) at Fort Ord, Coastal 
Dairies and Panoche. 


Specifically, I urge you to further protect the 26,000 acres of wilderness quality lands surrounding Joaquin 
Rocks. Please prohibit oil and gas development and motorized use in this area. The entire Joaquin Ridge 
area should be designated an ACEC. 


Additionally, all roads within the Panoche Hills Wilderness Study Areas and the Joaquin Rocks potential 
wilderness should be closed and all ACECs should be off-limits to oil and gas development. 


Thank you again accepting my comments. 
RESPONSE: 
Refer to MR-ACEC-1 regarding oil and gas development in ACECs. 


The proposed Joaquin Rocks ACEC focuses on protection of the cultural, historic, and scenic values of the 
area immediately in the vicinity of the three rocks. These include prehistoric and historic archaeological 
sites and features as well as Native American traditional use values. The prehistoric archaeological 
presence in the area focuses less on habitation and exhibits more in the spiritual realm; there are several 
rock art features demonstrating different styles and methods of production, with the potential for many 
more sites. The historic values associated with the area and specifically the Rocks themselves center 
around the legendary California ‘bandit’ Joaquin Murrieta, a Mexican-American folk hero in the vein of a 
Robin Hood mythology. Subsequent historic events include the temporary occupation of the Rocks by a 
religious revivalist ‘cult’ lead by a woman known in the San Joaquin Valley vernacular as “Mariana La 
Loca,” 


The DRMP/DEIS includes a range of alternatives for the Joaquin Rocks ACEC to protect special status 
species habitat and to preserve the unique visual and cultural resources in the area. The size and acreage 
of the proposed ACEC was determined to be “as large as is necessary” to protect the important and 
relevant values of the proposed ACEC. 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would limit the issuance of special recreation permits in the Joaquin Ridge 
area to emphasize and promote protection of cultural, biological, and natural resources (REC-USE-C11) 
and establish criteria for special recreation permits for organized groups in the Joaquin Ridge area, 
including the nature of activities, number of vehicles, mode of transportation, number of people, and 
seasonal restrictions (REC-USE-C12) to ensure that motorized access would not interfere with the 
naturalness and scenic values of this area, nor compromise the quality of non-motorized recreation. 
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G2: Form Letter No. 2: Avid Sportsmen & Outdoor Enthusiasts 


Summary of Comments (4 letters) 


a. General Comments 


I am writing in regard to the Draft RMP and Draft EIS currently open to public comment. As an avid 
sportsman and outdoor enthusiast, | am in support of BLM’s plans to increase the size of the South Diablo 
Mountain and Central Coast Management Areas by incorporating adjacent parcels and expanding their 
boundaries. In addition, in the interests of preserving wildlife habitat, and protecting watershed areas from 
erosion, I support the establishment of designated back-country roads in order to minimize the 
environmental damage caused by OHV usage. 


However, as a California sportsman who occasionally visits these two areas, I am opposed to making this 
area completely closed to vehicle travel. These areas are large enough that denial of OHV access would 
make this piece of land significantly less accessible to visitors. In addition, I urge you to keep the entire 
piece open for hunting and fishing, including any areas that may designated in the future for foot traffic 
only. 


Thank you very much for your consideration. 
RESPONSE: 


Comments noted. Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would not close any roads that have existing public 
access. Hunting and fishing would also be maintained in areas where these activities are currently allowed. 


(3; Form Letter No. 3: Support Alternative B 


Summary of Comments (4 letters) 


a. General Comments 
To Whom It May Concern: 


I am writing to support ALTERNATIVE B of your revised management plan for the lands of Hollister 
district (excluding Clear Creek Management Area). 


I understand that your preferred alternative is ALTERNATIVE C. I would like to see the following changes 
if you choose that alternative: 


1.:.ACECs 

a. Panoche/Coalinga ACEC of ~42,000 acres 

b. Joaquin Ridge/Rocks ACEC of 19,215 acres to protect the delicate resources at the rocks 
and nearby intact lands 

c. Fort Ord ACEC for its incredible maritime chaparral and vernal pools adjacent to a 
growing urban area 

d. Coast Dairies ACEC 

e. Laguna Mountain/Creek ACEC addition to protect the serpentine flora and healthy 
perennial stream and associated riparian habitat. 

f. EXCLUDE mineral, oil and gas leasing, wind energy development and new road 
construction in all ACEC’s without extensive environmental review. Those areas 
dedicated for the protection of critical biological resources need complete avoidance of 
disturbance. Mitigations cannot stop the spread of invasive weeds or fragmentation of 
wildlife habitats. 
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RESPONSE: 


a.- d.: The DRMP/DEIS includes a range of alternatives for the Panoche/Coalinga, Joaquin Rocks, Fort 
Ord, and Coast Dairies ACECs to protect special status species habitat, heritage resources, and scenic 
values present in these areas. The size and acreage of the proposed ACECs was determined to be “as large 
as is necessary” to protect the important and relevant values of the proposed ACECs. 


e.. ACEC designation for Laguna Mountain was not considered in the range of alternatives for the 
Hollister Field Office Draft RMP for the Southern Diablo Mountain Range and Central Coast of California 
because the only public use in this area consists of annual foot traffic for hunting and other less frequent 
non-motorized recreation activities. Riparian habitat, serpentine soils, and the associated endemic plant 
species would be protected under the Proposed Plan by limiting allowable uses to non-motorized and 
mechanized recreation and other management actions included under the goals and objectives for water, 
soils, and biological resources (vegetation, wildlife habitat, and special status species). Therefore, special 
management through ACEC designation would not be required to protect these resources. 


f.: Refer to MR-ACEC-1. 


2. Research Natural Areas Designations: 
a. Monvero Dunes RNA — An outstanding disjunct dune habitat unique in the HFO area. 
b. Joaquin Rocks RNA — 7,327 acre RNA to protect the outstanding cultural and vernal 
pools resources with rare, threatened and endangered species in the rocks and 
surrounding areas. 


RESPONSE: 
The suggested edits have been incorporated into the Proposed Plan and FEIS. 


3. Wood Cutting. 
a. Prohibit cutting of live old growth juniper and oak. Removal of dead trees should be by 
permit only. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan (VEG-COM1), BLM would issue woodcutting permits on a case-by-case basis 
and only allow commercial harvesting consistent with resource management goals and objectives to 
control the spread of disease and invasive, non-native species, and reduce the risk of catastrophic fire 


4. Vegetation Resources. 

a. Protect all perennial grassland and old growth communities including juniper, Valley, 
Alvord and Blue oak woodlands and alkali scrub. 

b. Preferentially use local native plants for revegetation. Limit the use of non native species, 
even when they are non-invasive and already naturalized in the non-native grasslands. 

c. Prohibit the mechanical conversion of juniper woodland to enhance grazing. Mechanical 
conversions of habitats may be acceptable, after extensive scientific review, to enhance 
rare native habitats. 


RESPONSE: 
a.: Under the Proposed Plan, the goal for vegetation resources is to restore, maintain, or improve 
ecological conditions of native plant communities and unique plant assemblages, which would include 


perennial grasslands, juniper, Valley, Alvord and Blue oak woodlands and alkali scrub. 


b.: Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would emphasize the use of native species and local genotypes for 
restoration and rehabilitation activities. BLM would only allow the use of temporary non-native, non- 
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invasive species due to scheduling and/or funding constraints. All restoration and rehabilitation activities 
would be reviewed and approved by qualified resource specialists. 


c.: Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would use prescribed fire, fuels management, and grazing-as-a-tool to 
support the vegetation management goals and objectives. BLM has not proposed to use mechanical 
conversions of juniper woodlands for grazing. 


5. Special Status species. 

a. Table 3-6.1 must include the California Native Plant Society List 1B species as these are 
recognized by the State and BLM as rare plant species. CNPS List 4 species should be 
listed as Species of Concern that will be monitored for occurrence and managed for 
protection. 


RESPONSE: 


Table 3.6-1 and Appendix E have been revised in the Proposed Plan and FEIS to incorporate the suggested 
edits. 


6. Noxious/Invasive Plants. 

a. Implement aggressive Integrated Pest Management of ALT B. Weeds should include any 
state or county weed management area listed plant. Invasive noxious weeds pose one of 
the greatest long term threats. BLM should monitor for other non-native plants that are 
expanding range and impacting sensitive plant habitats. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan (VEG-C6), BLM would expand the use of an Integrated Pest Management 
program to prevent the introduction and proliferation of noxious and invasive weeds on 10,000 acres 
within 10 years throughout the resource area and priority noxious or invasive weed species identified for 
treatment will be based on the California Department of Food and Agriculture, Division of Plant Industry, 


Pest Ratings of Noxious Weed Species and/or the California Invasive Plant Council Invasive Plant list 
(VEG-C5). 


7. Lands & Realty 
a. The management plan must require surveys for sensitive plant species or plant 
communities before disposal of lands. Implement exchange efforts to acquire sensitive 
habitat parcels. 


RESPONSE: 


BLM Manual 6840 requires the BLM ensure that an action will not adversely affect the likelihood of 
recovery of any federally listed or candidate special status species under the Endangered Species Act 
(ESA). It also requires that BLM retain in federal ownership all habitats essential for the survival or 
recovery of federally listed or candidate species, including habitat used historically by these species. In 
most cases, it is unlikely that a parcel containing one of these species would be disposed of because a 
population of a species in this category is likely to prove important to the conservation and recovery of the 
species. If however, it can be reasonably shown that the exchange will not adversely affect the species’ 
recovery or may even benefit the species in questions (where, for example, BLM may exchange away a 
population of a particular species in order to obtain a larger or somehow better population of the same 
species), the exchange could proceed. This, however, would be only after formal consultation (for listed 
species) or conference (for candidate species) with FWS/NMFS. 


8. Fire Management 


a. Include the ALT B standards. The use of prescribed fire should be primarily to maintain 
and manage plant communities and secondarily to increase grazing opportunities. 
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RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. These suggestions are consistent with the resource management goals, objectives, and 
management actions in the Proposed Plan and FEIS. 


9. Grazing. 

a. This is a tool that can be used for or against the native resources. Use grazing to benefit 
native habitat. Do not abruptly start or end grazing without complete baseline monitoring 
of the current condition by measuring quantitatively the impacts on riparian, shrubs and 
herbaceous grassland species. Continue to monitor annually to determine if grazing, or 
not grazing, is detrimental to the native species, especially sensitive species and habitats. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. These suggestions are consistent with the resource management goals, objectives, and 
management actions in the Proposed Plan and FEIS. 


10. Inventory/Baseline Data. 

a. It is critical that comprehensive inventories are compiled for plant and animals species, 
habitats, invasive species, pathogens and cultural resources. This information is needed to 
write the management plan. Adaptive management monitoring must be incorporated into 
the plan at a level that is realistic yet effective. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would prioritize monitoring of sensitive resources. The type and schedule 
of monitoring would document the condition of the resource, and if monitoring falls below the level needed 
to assess whether or not management is resulting in habitat degradation, then the level of management 
should become more protective. 


11. General Management Policies 
a. Require thorough surveys for sensitive plant species or habitats before disposal of lands. 


RESPONSE: 


In accordance with BLM Manual 6840, the Hollister Field Office would conduct field inventories for 
special status species on federal lands targeted for disposal or exchange. The level of inventory required 
depends on the probability of occurrence of one or more special status plants. 

Low probability: A field check must be conducted. 

Medium probability: A general inventory must be conducted. 

High probability: A controlled or complete inventory must be conducted 
If special status plants are located during the initial inventory, a complete inventory must be conducted of 
the plant location(s) and potential habitat areas. Also note that for federally listed species, the minimum 
levels of inventory given above may not be adequate to make a “no effect” determination. Only if BLM has 
determined that there is no probability of a listed plant occurring within the project area or has performed 
either a complete or intuitive controlled inventory with negative results can a “‘no effect” determination be 
made. 


b. Support exchange efforts to acquire sensitive habitat parcels. 
RESPONSE: 
Under the Proposed Plan (LTEN-C1), BLM would acquire lands with high resource values, including 


biological resources and recreation opportunities through purchase, exchange, or donation. For example, 
BLM lands identified for disposal that are subject to the USFWS Recovery Plan for Upland Species of the 
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San Joaquin Valley would only be disposed of in exchange for high quality habitat for the suite of endemic 
species addressed in this plan. 


c. Expand Wilderness Study Area program to survey for additional lands that support 
wilderness values and should be managed to promote wilderness character. 


RESPONSE: 


This request is outside the scope of the Proposed RMP and FEIS. Section 201(a) of the FLPMA required 
BLM to inventory public lands identified as having wilderness characteristics, and Section 603(a) required 
BLM to prepare recommendations as to the suitability or nonsuitability of each such area for preservation 
as wilderness. In accordance with the FLPMA, recommendations for designation as wilderness shall 
become effective only if so provided by an Act of Congress, and therefore WSA boundaries can only be 
adjusted by an Act of Congress. 


d. Develop specific Botanical RNA protocols that reflect collaborative work with the 
California Native Plant Society. Use model BLM has developed for Bird conservation 
Plans prepared by the Point Reyes Bird Observatory. 


RESPONSE: 


This request is outside the scope of the Proposed RMP and FEIS. Specific RNA protocols would be 
developed as ACEC/RNA management plans are revised to promote scientific research and educational 
opportunities in the proposed Monvero Dunes RNA, Joaquin Rocks RNA, and Fort Ord RNA. 


= 
e. Consider permanent or seasonal trail and/or road closures in sensitive or high use areas. 


RESPONSE: 


A decision to close roads to vehicle use during periods of extreme wet weather in areas where sustained 
vehicle use may compromise the integrity of the road surface has been included in the PRMP/FEIS in 
Section 2.2.16.2 (TRANS _COM3). 


f. Prohibit additional motorized access into Fort Ord and Coast Dairies. 
RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. Proposals for motorized access into the Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies would 
be evaluated individually. While OHV recreation is prohibited in these areas, the regulations provide the 
BLM authority and responsibility to evaluate individual motorized access requests. 


g. Prohibit fishing, target practice, hunting, and fire arm use in Fort Ord. 
RESPONSE: 


The Proposed RMP would prohibit target shooting and weapon use (including weapons used by hunters) 
on Fort Ord Public Lands. Currently there are no designated recreational fishing areas on Fort Ord or at 
Coast Dairies. REC-USE-C7 would commit BLM evaluating to recreational fishing and its impacts within 
a subsequent activity-level plan such as a pond management plan. Site-specific management of these ponds 
by the BLM would be better addressed within a site-specific plan. 


h. No additional OHV access or development of OHV facilities, particularly in areas not 
inventoried for baseline assessment of sensitive habitats and/or special status species. 
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RESPONSE: 


The Proposed Plan would limit OHV use to designated routes that have existing public access. The 
Proposed Plan would allow BLM to consider providing additional motorized recreation opportunities in 
the Williams Hill area. However, prior to authorizing any additional OHV use, BLM would be required to 
conduct a separate environmental review to assess the impacts of motorized recreation on sensitive 
habitats and/or special status species on BLM public lands in the proposed Williams Hill SRMA. 


C4. Form Letter No. 4: The Wilderness Society 

Summary of Comments (1500 e-mails, 9 letters) 

a. General Comments 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment on the draft Hollister Resource Management Plan. This 
important region contains unique, irreplaceable resources which are increasingly threatened by human 
alteration of the landscape, including rare wildlife species such as the San Joaquin kit fox and blunt-nosed 
leopard lizard. BLM lands provide some of the best remaining opportunities to conserve these resources. I 
appeal to you to choose alternatives which maximize resource conservation including the preservation of 
wilderness values. 

I am encouraged by the proposed management measures in Alternative B including those calling for the 
expansion of the existing Panoche-Coalinga Area of Critical Environmental Concern (ACEC), and creation 
of new ACECs at Fort Ord, Coast Dairies, and Joaquin Rocks. I ask that you designate the maximum 
acreage of ACEC considered in the RMP. 


In addition, | urge you to: 


- Protect all of the wilderness quality lands in the Joaquin Rocks area by expanding the size of the proposed 
ACEC from 19,250 Acres (Alternative B) to 26,000 acres and prohibiting motorized recreation. 


- Include the entire Panoche Hills Wilderness Study Areas in the Panoche-Coalinga ACEC. 
- Prohibit energy and mineral development in all of the ACECs. 


- Close and restore all existing roads within the Panoche Hills North and South Wilderness Study Areas and 
the proposed Joaquin Rocks ACEC. 


- Retain the large contiguous habitat areas in the Williams Hill, Sierra de Salinas, Call Mountain and San 
Benito areas. 


Thank you again for the opportunity to comment on this important plan. 

RESPONSE: Refer to The Wilderness Society comments (B17: a. — i.) 

C5: Individual Comments (21) 

1. Susan Latta (Salinan Tribe) 

a. Native American Interest 

In regard to the primary issues addressed in the draft RMP and the draft EIS, the protection of sensitive 
natural and cultural resources is very important to me. The Earth and everything connected to it — the 


plants, trees, animals, birds, fish, etc. have a certain place and reason to be here. All peoples should protect 
and care for all the land and the environment. 
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Regarding recreation for the public - there are so many places already available for the publics use, such as 
U.S. Forests, Federal Parks, State Parks, BLM properties... that’s plenty! 


We need to take care of and have respect for this land. 


RESPONSE: 


BLM acknowledges that the Salinan Tribe and it’s members maintain a unique connection to the land in the 
planning area. BLM goals and objectives for cultural resources management include access for federally 
and non-federally recognized tribes for the purpose of maintaining traditional values intrinsic to their 
cultural identities. Additional requirements outlined in the regulatory framework for cultural resources 
management (Section 3.13.2) direct BLM to analyze potential impacts of BLM management activities on 
cultural resources, including Native American traditional uses. 


2. Barabara Tavena (Salinan Tribe) 
a. Williams Hill. 


Williams Hill is in Salinan Territory. I am a descendant of the McCormack and Laguna families. My Great- 
Grandfather, Grandfather, Great-Uncle and Uncles and on have hunted and lived in the general area for 
many years. 


As a Native American I would like to preserve and protect the area. The area could be used as traditional 
hunting grounds, possibly traditional plant gathering grounds. The Williams Hill area is special to our 
families due to the stories of hunting the area. I would hope future generations will have some place to call 
home since the Military has a major part of the Salinan Territory. The Salinan Tribe would like to work 
with BLM to keep Williams Hill just as it is. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the BLM Proposed Plan, BLM would designate Williams Hill as a Special Recreation Management 
Area (SRMA) to direct recreation funding and personnel to fulfill commitments made to provide specific, 
structured recreation opportunities (i.e., activity, experience, and benefit opportunities). Allowable uses 
would include non-motorized recreational activities like hunting, and motorized off-highway vehicle use on 
designated routes, as identified in this Proposed Plan and final environmental impact statement. 


Prior to any major developments on public lands at Williams Hill, BLM would prepare a SRMA Plan that 
details travel management strategies, limitations on public use, recreation management zone boundaries, 
special recreational use permit requirements, environmental education strategies, needed infrastructure 
development, and specific visual resource management objectives. Pursuant to the National Environmental 
Policy act (NEPA) BLM would encourage public involvement from groups and individuals during this 
activity-level planning process, including the Salinan Tribe and its members 


2: LaVerne H. Ireland 

a. Joaquin Rocks 

The Bureau needs to refrain from opening any new lands to off-road use. 

Mechanized/motor uses on Joaquin Ridge need to be prohibited altogether except for emergencies being 
dealt with by the agency. The establishment of a condor release site at Pinnacles NM brings condors very 


close to Joaquin Ridge, and that ridge (along with Three Sisters and others nearby) offers the kind of terrain 
that is most appealing to condors. 
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Along with exclusion of motorized activities, hunting in the area should be restricted to non-lead 
ammunition (since the chief cause of death of free-feeding condors is lead poisoning). The Bureau needs to 
mount a public education effort on behalf of the condors. 


There is much folklore attached to early historic activities in the Joaquin Ridge area. While much of it is 
probably fiction, only a thorough archeological/anthropological investigation will yield the kind of 
information on which interpretive activities or protections can be based. (Is there a grave up there by the 
Rocks? If so, whose?) 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would limit the issuance of special recreation permits in the Joaquin Ridge 
area to emphasize and promote protection of cultural, biological, and natural resources (REC-USE-C11); 
and establish criteria for special recreation permits for organized groups in the Joaquin Ridge area, 
including the nature of activities, number of vehicles, mode of transportation, number of people, and 
seasonal restrictions (REC-USE-C12) to ensure that motorized access would not interfere with the 
naturalness and scenic values of this area, nor compromise the quality of special status species habitat. 


The Proposed Plan would also designate 7,327 acres surrounding Joaquin Rocks as an ACEC/RNA 
(ACEC-C3). The proposed Joaquin Rocks ACEC focuses on protection of the cultural, historic, and scenic 
values of the area immediately in the vicinity of the three rocks. Prior to authorizing any additional public 
access, BLM would prepare an ACEC/RNA management plan to evaluate the use of non-lead ammunition 
and strategies for public education and outreach to emphasize protection of the values of the proposed 
ACEC/RNA. 
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b. Rangeland Resources 

And I see too much grazing, everywhere. Much of the Bureau’s lands in the Hollister area have been 
consistently overgrazed since early times, and these documents do not address the degraded state of grazing 
lands or suggest adequate remedial measures. 


RESPONSE: 


The Draft RMP describes a range of alternatives to address grazing allotments that do not meet Rangeland 
Health Standards and Guidelines for California on pages 2-49 to 2-61. 


4. Mary A. Gorden (Central California Resource Advisory Council) 

a. General Comments 

BLM spent a great deal of time and effort writing the RMP and EIS for the Southern Diablo Mountain 
Range and Central Coast of California. It is important that the Hollister Field Office follow through with 
the proposed plan. One of the reasons members of the public become disenchanted with Management Plans 
is that proposals are not carried out. 

RESPONSE: 

Comment noted. As identified in the Draft RMP (pg. 4-3), BLM assumes that funding and personnel would 
be sufficient to implement any of the alternatives. The same general assumptions were used in preparation 
of the Proposed Plan. 


b. Cultural Resources 


The draft RMP is practical because it does not set impossible goals, which is good in light of the fact that 
no money has been allocated for cultural resources in the Hollister Area. Paleontological and cultural 
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resources are not renewable if they are damaged or destroyed. For this reason, I favor the Management 
Alternatives that afford the greatest protection to these resources. 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 


A suggestion for future planning is to base plans on up-to-date data. Reasons for following a particular 
alternative would be justified when based on sufficient data. Some sites need more attention than others. 
Data collection would highlight these areas. For example, not all parts of the Joaquin Rocks may merit high 
protection status. After the Management Plan is accepted, the staff would collect data that shows progress 
in implementing the current Plan, as well as providing information about areas that need to be addressed in 
future plans. 


RESPONSE: Refer to MR-DATA-1. 


Lack of funding makes site stewardship and partnerships even more important. These are two ways that can 
augment insufficient funding. Inventory of paleontological and cultural resources in new acquisitions is a 
high priority. The recently acquired land in the Panoche/Coalinga area that is now protected by an ACEC 
need to be expanded to include cultural resources. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would expand the values identified for protection in the proposed 
Panoche-Coalinga ACEC to include cultural resources. Futhermore, the objectives for cultural resources 
management emphasize the need for stewardship and partnerships through a variety of heritage education 
programs that promote the public stewardship of cultural resources, including but not limited to 
conventional outreach efforts within community libraries and civic events, and participation in the 
programs listed on page 2-65 of the Draft RMP. 


rer Native American Interests 


Native American groups are also interested in site conservation and protection. Besides working with 
volunteers, continue to work with Native American groups to identify traditional resource areas. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. BLM will continue to work with Native American groups to identify traditional resource 
areas 


d. Transportation and Routes 


Balanced proposals for designated routes need to be made. Would the abandonment of some roads help 
prevent erosion, downgrading of special areas of concern....? 


Roads provide access to cultural resources, which may subsequently be damaged by deliberate or 
inadvertent actions. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would manage transportation and access on BLM public lands to reduce 
road density, maintain connectivity, and reduce habitat fragmentation. Vehicle use of roads in inclement 
weather would be restricted based on the purpose and need for access, resource conditions, and potential 
impacts to the human environment. 


Routes that currently have public access and no known resource conflicts would be designated “open” or 
“limited” to off-highway use. Routes that do not have public access would be designated closed, and 
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resource conflicts from open, closed, or limited routes would be addressed through additional management 
actions included under the goals and objectives for transportation and access. 


5. David & Jane Styer 
a. Fort Ord Specific Comments 


We believe that Alternatives C and D are unacceptable. Our preference is for Alternative B with 
Alternative A being acceptable. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. The proposed land-use management program for the Fort Ord Public Lands under the 
Final Resources Management includes many key elements of Alternative B within the Draft Resources 
Management Plan. Most notable examples include prohibition of target shooting, weapon restirctionss 
(including those of hunters), reductions in motorized access via the limited vehicle designation, etc. We 
agree that many land-use management options described within Alternative B were more appropriate for 
the Fort Ord Public Lands. 


Having spent literally thousands of hours studying and recording the natural resources of these lands, I, 
David Styer, have come to appreciate the richness of animal life there. Even more than the animal life, I 
marvel at diversity of the plants. Many of the plants have an incredibly small world range. If you look in 
the attractive book, Trees and Shrubs of California, you won’t even find most of Ft. Ord’s manzanitas 
mentioned. They are too restricted in their range. There are more federally endangered plant species on Ft. 
Ord (3) than in the entire state of Ohio (1)! These lands contain unusual habitats that foster this diversity; 
they are neither mountain nor broad valley. The chaparral and vernal pools merit protection and 
considerable study and observation. Not only are the extensive grasslands a favorite place for hiking and 
bicycle and horseback riding on trails, but also these grasslands contain a number of native grasses. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. The BLM has appreciated the hundreds of hours you have volunteered at Fort Ord 
conducting plant and animal surveys (especially your aviary research). 


Considerable effort has been expended by the BLM and volunteers to eradicate non-native, invasive plants. 
These plants are especially common in disturbed areas. To us Alternatives C and D, do not take into 
consideration the natural value of Ft. Ord’s BLM lands. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. The proposed land-use management program for the Fort Ord Public Lands under the 
Final Resources Management includes many key elements of Alternative B within the Draft Resources 
Management Plan. Most notable examples include prohibition of target shooting, weapon restirctionss 
(including those of hunters), reductions in motorized access via the limited vehicle designation, etc. We 
agree that many land-use management options described within Alternative B were more appropriate for 
the Fort Ord Public Lands. 


We have led a number of bird watching field trips visiting these different habitats. The participants have 
expressed their appreciation for these natural resources and habitats. We have met hikers who have 
complained about BLM’s present development on Ft. Ord (the new parking lot, etc.). This can certainly be 
interpreted as public support for a natural area. Biology Classes at CSUMB use the natural resources of Ft. 
Ord on a regular basis. One does not need more development to support a targeted 75, 000 visits per year 
(i.e. 205 visits per day). We suspect that Ft. Ord BLM lands get nearly this many visits a day now. Most of 
these people appreciate what they have now, and fear losing it. Please choose option B or option A as your 
long-term management plan. 
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RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. The proposed land-use management program for the Fort Ord Public Lands under the 
Final Resources Management includes many key elements of Alternative B within the Draft Resources 
Management Plan. Most notable examples include prohibition of target shooting, weapon restrictions 
(including those of hunters), reductions in motorized access via the limited vehicle designation, etc. We 
agree that many land-use management options described within Alternative B were more appropriate for 
the Fort Ord Public Lands. 


6. Lowell Webb 
a. The plan/EIS seems to recognize: 
Lack of OHV opportunity 


Increased demand for OHV opportunity 
Large quantity of land 
Land is available all through M.A. 


b. The plan/EIS ignores: 
Need + Demand for OHV opportunity 
Large quantity of widely dispersed land 


bi The plan/EIS begs the questions: 
Why does the Hollister Field Office recognize yet ignore the OHV possibilities? Anti-OHV bias? 


RESPONSE: 


The Draft RMP (pg. 3.16-2) recognizes there is a need to balance access to public lands with resource 
management and protection. In order to achieve this balance and provide responsible OHV recreation 
opportunities, the Hollister Field Office only identified BLM public lands in the planning area that could 
support OHV recreation consistent with the definition of multiple use at 43 CFR 1601. 


Section 3.16.4.2 recognizes that the State of California has over 100,000 miles of OHV roads and trails; 
the State reported a 52 percent increase in visitation to the six main State Vehicle Recreation Areas 
(SVRAs); and Hollister Hills SVRA is one of the most heavily used OHV state parks and is closest to the 
lands managed by the HFO. Other OHV recreation opportunities within the region include Frank-Raines 
OHV Park and Oceano Dunes SRVA, as well as BLM public lands in Clear Creek Management Area 
(CCMA), which offers 242 miles of routes and trails for OHV recreation. However, planning for CCMA is 
outside the scope of the Proposed Plan due to the presence of naturally occurring asbestos, which will be 
addressed upon completion of a human health risk study by the Environmental Protection Agency. 


tf Bill Howell 

a. Rangeland Resources and Access to Grazing Allotments 

The BLM properties and my private properties are so completely integrated that removing the BLM 
properties from the grazing would shut me down completely. I recognize the value of the BLM properties 
and have always mitigated the situation by limited grazing. The same situation exists with roads on BLM. 
They are completely necessary to maintain contact with my private properties and to maintain existing 
water sources. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, existing allotments would continue to be available for livestock grazing, and 
roads with existing public access would be designated “open or limited”. 
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8. Squire Ranch 
a. Transportation and Access 


Access roads in Coalinga Mineral Springs area need to be kept closed to the public. We have a lot of 
problems with trespassing hunters who have no respect for private property or private property owners. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, all roads in Coalinga Mineral Springs would be designated ‘closed’ to reduce 
unauthorized OHV use and trespass onto private property. 


b. Rangeland Resource and Wildlife Habitat 

All range improvements and wildlife habitat improvements would be welcomed. 

RESPONSE: Comment noted. 

pe Catherine Ferreira 

a. General Comments 

I am writing to let you know that I support Alternative B of the Draft RMP. Thank you for proposing to 
prohibit motorized recreation in the Joaquin Ridge area and for proposing the designation of ACEC’s at 
Fort Ord, Coast Dairies and Panoche. 

RESPONSE: Comment noted. 

10. Thomas Post 

a. General Comments 

Just wanted to let you know that I am very strongly behind the preservation of roadless areas and potential 
wilderness lands in your area. There is not much left and what exactly will your legacy be? People will 
remember you if the land is there, not if it’s another endless, mindless strip mall. Do we really need to drill 
for oil and gas and spoil the land forever. Your department has a very important role to play for our future 
generations and it’s sad to see that you’ve just become a pawn to the Republican Party and big business. Do 
the right thing. 

RESPONSE: Comment noted. 

il. Pete Farino 

a. General Comments 


Please choose to conserve not develop. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 
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12. June M. Gill 
a. General Comments 


I am writing in support of Alternative B. I believe it offers the best protection for this unique area, provided 
that the area also be closed to oil and gas development. In addition, no new ORV areas should be created, 
in my view, because they pose insoluble problems for the management of the area and its protection. 


RESPONSE: 


In regard to oil and gas drilling, please refer to MR-ACEC-1. The Proposed Plan would limit OHV use to 
designated routes that have existing public access. The Proposed Plan would allow BLM to consider 
providing additional motorized recreation opportunities in the Williams Hill area. However, prior to 
authorizing any additional OHV use, BLM would be required to conduct a separate environmental review 
to assess the impacts of motorized recreation on sensitive habitats and/or special status species on BLM 
public lands in the proposed Williams Hill SRMA. 


13. Jan Shriner 
a. General Comments 


My first public comment is that BLM should make public documents more available during public 
comment periods. 


RESPONSE: 


This comment was first received by e-mail on January 24, 2006 at 7:07 p.m. The following reply was 
submitted by BLM on January 25, 2006 at 10:16 a.m.: 


2 2k 2 2k 2k 2s 2 2 2 2k 2 2 2 2 2 2g 2g 2 2K 2 2 2K 2s 2k 2g 2 2g 2 2 2 2K 2k OK 2 2 OK OK 8 2k 2 9g ie Ok 2 2S 2k 9k 2 OK OK 2k 2K 2K OK OK 2 OK OK OK OK KK 


Dear Ms. Shriner, 


| understand that you are having technical difficulties accessing the BLM's Draft RMP and Draft 
EIS for the Southern Diablo Mountain Range and Central Coast of California. | also understand 
that you are concerned about public involvement in the BLM's decision-making process. 


Please keep in mind that the Draft RMP and Draft EIS has been prepared pursuant to the 
National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA 1969), 


Sec. 101 [42 USC § 4331]. 


(a) The Congress, recognizing the profound impact of man's activity on the interrelations 
of all components of the natural environment, declares that it is the continuing policy of 
the Federal Government, in cooperation with State and local governments, and other 
concerned public and private organizations, to create and maintain conditions under which 
man and nature can exist in productive harmony, and fulfill the social, economic, and other 
requirements of present and future generations of Americans. 


(c) The Congress recognizes that each person should enjoy a healthful environment and that 
each person has a responsibility to contribute to the preservation and enhancement of the 
environment. 


NEPA is regarded by many as the "grandfather" of environmental law, and the section referenced 
above has been interpreted to suggest that public has a direct responsibility to enforce NEPA, or 
as you put it "letting members of the public take responsibility for making sure that an adequate job is 
performed on a publicly funded document." 


) Pre, 


A hardcopy of the Draft RMP and Draft EIS can be located at the Santa Cruz Library, 224 
Church St. Santa Cruz, CA 95060 (831) 420-5730 


Reference Desk (ask for Draft RMP and Draft EIS for the Southern Diablo Mountain Range 
and Central Coast of California). 


Mon-Thurs. 10:00am - 8:00 pm 
Fri. 10:00am - 5:00pm 
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Furthermore, there were 250 hardcopies of the Draft Plan and Draft Environmental Impact Statement that 
were mailed to respondents, and another 200 copies of the document available in pdf format on compact 
disk. Furthermore, the document could be downloaded from our planning website. We have made every 
attempt to make the document available to those with an interest. 


My second public comment is that BLM should create management plans based on use statistics and 
habitat types not general field office locations. It does not look well thought out for the area | am most 
familiar with, Fort Ord. I am very concerned that a high traffic area such as Fort Ord will be evaluated for a 
management plan that might be more applicable to more remote and inaccessible areas. 


RESPONSE: 


The BLM would be required to prepare an ACEC Management Plan and Special Recreation Management 
Plan for the Fort Ord Public Lands that focuses on the unique resources in the area. These subsequent 
activity level plans, added with the pending Fort Ord Habitat Conservation Plan, focus on the Fort Ord 
setting. The Hollister Resource Management Plan, however, is an important plan that provides broad 
scale direction regarding the overall management of lands administered by the Hollister Field Office 
(which includes the Fort Ord Public Lands). 


My third public comment is, based on the little piece of it I have, I judge someone has been overpaid for 
letting members of the public take responsibility for making sure that an adequate job is performed on a 
publicly funded document. And that, for me, is putting it diplomatically. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 


I recommend simply pulling the plug on this process. Go back, make the document into appropriate 
documents with integrity, and then make the public aware that BLM is actually making management plans 
that BLM and the American public can be proud of. Then those of us interested members of the public can 
make the comments that we really want to make on how adequate and clear the action items are being 
spelled out for our future. I live in an ideal world in some moments. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. Field Office-wide Resource Management Plans (RMP’s), by their very nature and scale, 
often do not contain the level of detail that many people desire. For this reason, the BLM uses and tiered 
planning approach where the RMP is the broadest level plan that provides broad and often generic land- 
use decisions, followed by activity-level plans that focus in areas (or programs) to provide more detail, 
then project-level plans that provide the most site specific proposals and disclose the greatest level of 
environmental analysis. 
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14. Dr. Suzanne Worcester (California State University Monterey Bay) 


a. Soils. Section 2.4.2 


I recommend adding SOIL-A3 into the preferred alternative. If erosion is truly to be minimized then 
closures should happen in wet times. 


RESPONSE: 
Comment noted. SOIL-A3 has been added to Management Actions Common to All Alternaiives. 


Similarly, if the goal is to “control erosion and sediment transport” then closures of trails to bikes and 
horses should also when it is raining. New management actions need to be developed that considered these 
uses as well. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. Consideration of this proposed management action is more appropriate for the next- 
tiered planning level document. In this way, local trail conditions use patterns and weather patterns can be 
considered in developing a site-specific trail-use management program. 


SOIL-COM1 (2-6) — Twenty percent slope is quite steep. It is important to have management plans in 
place for slopes much less than 20% as well because soil erosion is likely to occur at lower slopes as well. I 
would revise this range to 5-40% or 10-40% in order to meet your goal of “controlling erosion and 
sediment transport”. 


b. Water Resources. Section 2.4.3 
(Page 2-8): PFC’s needs to be defined. 
RESPONSE: 


“PFC” is an abbreviation for ‘proper functioning condition”. The term PFC is used to describe both the 
assessment process and a defined, on the ground condition of a riparian wetland area. The process for 
determining PFC is standard between the BLM, the Forest Service, and the Natural Resources 
Conservation Service and can be found in two documents: “A User Guide to Assessing Proper Functioning 
Condition and the Supporting Science for Lotic Areas (TR 1737-15, 1998)” and “A User Guide to 
Assessing Proper Functioning Condition and the Supporting Science for Lentic Areas (TR 1737-16, 1999)” 


C; Vegetation Resources. Section 2.4.4 
The following management actions need to be added to the preferred alternative C: 


Add VEG-A2 (enhancing perennial bunchgrass populations) to Alternative C. 

Add VEG-A8 or VEG-10 to Alternative C. (There is a lot of ecological research that supports managing 
for a mosaic of communities at different seral stages. Without this, biological diversity goes down, 
particularly rare species disappear.) 


Add VEG-B1 & VEG-B3 to Alternative C. (Use locally adapted seed stock, this is also well supported in 
the restoration ecology literature. When generic seed stocks are used in restoration, it dilutes the gene pool 
of locally adapted populations leading to reduced ability of flora and fauna to adapt to changes such as 
climate change, land use change, etc. through natural selection.) 


VEG-Cl1 needs to be replaced with VEG-B3. The use of non-native, non-locally adapted species in 
restoration dilutes the effectiveness of restoration to meet your first goal of maintaining and enhancing 
ecological values. 
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Replace VEG-C7 with VEG-B9. Given the population density in California, collecting should be limited to 
Native Americans to reduce impacts. 


VEG-C8 (2-11): The language of “sustained yield of consumptive and non-consumptive resources” seems 
inconsistent with the plan to protect vegetation resources. For instance, on Fort Ord, the Habitat 
Management Plan focuses on managing vegetation resources for their preservation (not yield). The grazing 
program there is focused on enhancing native bunch grasses and fire management, rather than in increasing 
forage for sheep. These management objectives have been consistent with the Habitat Management Plan 
and should be continued in this document. As already stated, VEG-B8 is much preferred, more consistent 
with the goals established in this section, and with the management mandates in the regions (i.e. Fort Ord 
HMP). 


VEG-C2: Should have a clause about adaptive management and should be consistent with your first goal. 
For instance, it could be rewritten “Livestock grazing should be used if, and at a level, that increases 
ecological conditions such as native bunchgrasses. Impacts of grazing should be monitored regularly and 
adapted to meet the goal of increased ecological conditions.” 


RESPONSE: 


Comments noted. VEG-A2 has been added to the Proposed RMP. Communities at different seral stages is 
implied in the stated goal for vegetative resources. The specific seed stock used on a project is subject to 
availability and site specific planning. BLM will monitor permits for collection to ensure goals are met. 
VEG-C8 has not been included in the Proposed RMP. See the livestock grazing section for more on 
management of livestock and the monitoring of resources related to grazing. 


d. Wildlife Habitat. Section 2.4.5 


HAB-C4: Given the focus elsewhere on removing non-natives, it makes no sense to consider adding game 
species. 


RESPONSE: 

Comment noted. This proposed decision is not inconsistent with goals. 

e; Special Status Species. Section 2.4.6 

SSS-C1 (2-17): The focus should be on non-game species which is the consistent with the goals and 
objectives for this section set out on pg. 2-15. The goals and objectives have little to nothing to do with 
game species. Therefore the focus of management should be on special status species rather than game 
species. 

I suggest adding SSS-A1 & SSS-A4 into the Preferred Alternative. 

RESPONSE: 


SSS-Cl1 has been changed to focus on special status species. SSS-Al and SSS-A4 are addressed in the 
Special Management section and Transportation and Access section. 


f. Fire Management. Section 2.4.7 


FIRE-COM 11 is a good idea ©. However, an adaptive management strategy should be added to it. For 
instance, in Table 2.4-2 and 2.4-3, specific acreages are mentioned for the amount of prescribed fires 
annually and each decade. It would make more sense to use the information gained from effects of fire 
(from pre-burn and post-burn vegetation assessments) to determine if more or less burning is needed. 
Setting out specific acreages without some sort of adaptive management clause, may not meet the goal of 
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restoring and sustaining ecosystem health. Only through feedback through monitoring is it possible to 
determine appropriate acreages to maintain diversity. This same logic can be applied to the mechanical 
treatments and the acreages specified in the next 2 tables. The key message is: assess how effective they 
are and adjust accordingly. That is BLM policy, to my understanding, and it should be reflected here. 


RESPONSE: 


BLM can adjust these targets in the future through the planning process. Initial targets are necessary for 
analysis purposes in meeting requirements under the National Environmental Policy Act. 


FIRE-COM19 (2-20) What is the commercial biomass harvest program at the Fort Ord unit? Is this sheep 
grazing? Is this mechanical removal of vegetation? The latter would need specific impacts discussed 


through this EIS. In addition, increases in sheep grazing from current levels would also require impacts to 
be discussed in this EIS. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. The commercial biomass harvest program at Fort Ord could include chipping brush for 
utilization in cogeneration plants, or for mulches and landscaping needs. These programs would need to 
contribute to the fulfillment of vegetation management goals and objectives within the Habitat Management 
Plan and pending Habitat Conservation Plan (including the need for fuelbreak development and 
maintenance). While the Resource Management Plan identifies the possibility of such a program, it would 
need to be specified within a site-specific plan that included a detailed environmental analysis of impacts. 
The BLM believes, however, that such a program may have merit because it could reduce current practices 
that involve burning fuelbreak brush piles in place, or chipping the material onsite into piles or windrows. 


g. Recreation. Section 2.4.8 


REC-USE-A15 and A16 should be included in the management actions (except for suggested changes to 
trail closures during wet seasons mentioned above). 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. These No Action management actions are generally consistent with the proposed action 
within the Final Resource Management Plan and Environmental Impact Statement. One notable exception, 
however, is that the motor vehicle use designation described within REC-USE-A16 provides for motorized 
use on all paved roads north of Eucalyptus Road. Most of these roads have been excluded from the 
proposed action because the BLM does not control these roads at this point (i.e. they are still Army 
controlled roads). At this time, the Army and BLM have no intention of opening these roads to public 
motorized use. While this is the case, the preliminary motor vehicle designation may add some of these 
roads to the available route network, but that would be more appropriately the result of a subsequent 
activity level plan. 


REC-USE-C2 should be limited in scope to only very specified areas. For instance, the picnic grounds in 
Pilaracitos Canyon would be the only place I can think of that groups might be able to use. Similarly group 
sizes should be specified and minimized in this document. As I think about this, there are other 
opportunities on Fort Ord to get special recreation permits to camp overnight (i.e. Monterey County youth 
camp, potentially Fort Ord State Park in the future). There is no reason that BLM needs to also provide this 
opportunity to the public. If this management action is included then the many impacts associated with it 
need to be discussed in this EIS. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. The proposed action within the Final Resource Management Plan has been changed to 
exclude the consideration of the development of dispersed camping facilities on the Fort Ord Public Lands. 
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The BLM agrees with this comment that other developed camping opportunities are available on or near 
the Fort Ord Public Lands to accommodate overnight stays. 


REC-USE-B4 is superior to REC-USE-C4. It is unclear what sorts of permits would be issued under C4 
and whether these might include OHV use. Given the sensitive nature of the habitats on Fort Ord and the 
high density of visitors, all OHV use needs to be forbidden. Since this is an EIS, impacts of allowing 
motorized use of remote areas needs to be included. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. The BLM agrees that motorized use into the BLM’s backcountry would need to be closely 
regulated to ensure that impacts are minimal. The BLM believes that REC-USE-C4 is a better option than 
REC-USE-B4 because it provides opportunities for motorized access by CSU Monterey Bay students and 
others that have a legitimate need for motorized access for research purposes or nature tours, while REC- 
USE-B4 would only provide such authorizations if led by a BLM employee. 


REC-USE-B6 should replace REC-USE-C6. More importantly, better management needs to occur in terms 
of the types of exclusive uses that are allowed on Fort Ord. For instance, some bike and horse events create 
erosion on trails and lead to damage to biological resources. Language needs to be included that such 
events will be allowed as long as they are consistent with the management objectives set up for soils and 
biological resources mentioned elsewhere. Mechanisms need to be in place to assess such damage before 
issuing long term permits for such activities. Since this is an EIS, specific impacts of such activities should 
be spelled out here. 


RESPONSE: 


REC-USE-C6 establishes an initial annual maximum. Decisions on permits are made on a case-by-case 
basis as applications are received. If an application is inconsistent with the RMP, it will be denied or 
changed. 


I am strongly against REC-USE-C7 and REC-USE-C8. Given the high density of visitors at Fort Ord (such 
as families, hikers, students on field trips from elementary schools and colleges, cyclists, horseback riders, 
and more), fire arms use would be extremely dangerous. I strongly recommend REC-USE-B7 replace C7 
and C8. People who want hunting or other firearms activities can go to more rural BLM lands. The impacts 
of hunting or shooting areas on other recreational uses must be addressed in this EIS if this management 
action is to be included. The impacts on surrounding communities would also have to be addressed. 


In addition, there are no fishing opportunities on Fort Ord. All water bodies are seasonal at least on a 
multi-year time scale and thus there are no fish populations (I have sampled almost every pool myself). 
The addition of fish populations (which would die in dry years anyway and thus be a waste of taxpayers 
money), would cause significant harm to the biota in the seasonal ponds on Fort Ord. The seasonal ponds 
(vernal pools, especially) have many unusual invertebrate species that are adapted to fishless conditions. 
These unique species (many of which are food for threatened tiger salamanders) would be negatively 
affected by fish introductions (if the BLM is buy chance considering this option in order to provide fishing 
recreational opportunities.). This would be a huge impact to rare and endangered species that would need 
to be addressed in this EIS. 


RESPONSE: 

REC-USE-C8 has been changed to prohibit the use of firearms at Ft. Ord. REC-USE-C7 has been changed 
to clarify that designation of recreational fishing areas will take place through the Ft. Ord activity level 
plan and consultation with relevant agencies and the public. 

REC-USE-C9 increases the liability that BLM may incur and may greatly increase impacts on sensitive 


resources. I recommend omitting this management action. Given that Fort Ord Public Lands were 
previously Army lands, the possibility of off trail users encountering some sort of unexploded ordinance 
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goes up. This is a liability that the BLM does not want to incur. The current policy of restricting off-trail 
access only to users who get permission both reduces the number of possible encounters with UXO as well 
as limits the impacts of the off trail use. Given limited funding, it would be very difficult to monitor both 
mountain bikes and horses that go off trail. 


Related to REC-USE-C9, there should be a general policy on the creation and management of “volunteer 
trails”. By this I mean trails created by visitors. On Fort Ord, currently cyclists create new trails through 
sensitive maritime chaparral habitat. In keeping with the goals of managing for ecological values, it would 
make sense that a specific management action be created that specifies that volunteer trails will be closed 
and specific information will be provided to the public banning the creation of volunteer trails. 


RESPONSE: 

REC-USE-C9 has not been included in the Proposed RMP. 
15. Toni Encheff 

a. General Comments 


This letter is to ardently comment on the draft Hollister RMP, and to strongly urge you to pass Alternative 
B, thus granting the strongest possible Wilderness Protection to this pricelessly beautiful area. The central 
region of California contains a unique ecosystem that is truly one of God’s finest! This irreplaceable, 
beautiful, and soul inspiring piece of land is to what Edward Hoagland calls nature, that is, “my widest 
home”. 


Unfortunately, as you know, all of nature is increasingly threatened by human alteration of the landscape. 
What better area for the BLM to conserve as a “vacation home” to all Californians, and indeed, all 
American tourists who come from the-cities, hoping to find the wild beauty that is written in the ancestry of 
their souls! BLM lands provide some of the last remaining opportunities to conserve the earth, over which, 
(according to my view of the world) God gave us a sacred trust, to be shepards and stewards. Therefore, | 
appeal to you to choose Alt. B, which maximizes resource conservation, and wilderness values. 


Thank you for your attention to this vitally important matter. 
RESPONSE: Comments noted. 

16. Elizabeth Painter 

a. Impact Analysis 


Because much of the draft Resource Management Plan/Environmental Impact Statement (RMP/EIS) for the 
Southern Diablo Mountain Range and Central Coast of California fails to provide adequate information in 
both Section 3 (Affected Environment) and (most importantly) in Section 4 (Environmental 
Consequences), and failed to include a fully analyzed No Grazing Alternative, the draft RMP/EIS, as 
written, does not provide sufficient information for BLM to make an informed choice among the 
Alternatives that the public could accept with any confidence not to cause severe long-term environmental 
damage. Therefore, I strongly recommend that BLM greatly revise and reissue the draft RMP/EIS. 


I am extremely concerned about the lack of detail and in-depth impact analysis throughout the draft 
RMP/EIS and the negative consequences that could result from failures to consider all potential impacts of 
the proposed management actions. The analysis of impacts, as given in the draft RMP/EIS, is inadequate to 
assess probable effects of the Alternatives on natural and cultural resources. The impact assessments for 
nearly all proposed management actions are little more that restatements of the proposed management 
actions. The affected environment and environmental consequences sections provide very little public 
disclosure of what resources and ecological processes are going on out there and what impacts there will be 
given any of the alternatives. 
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RESPONSE: 
Refer to MR-EIS-1. 
b. Planning Criteria 


As stated on p. 1-3 of the draft RMP/EIS, “BLM’s mission is to sustain the health, diversity, and 
productivity of these public lands for the use and enjoyment of present and future generations.” This 
mission statement does not direct the BLM to balance “resource conservation and ecosystem health with 
the production of commodities and with public use of the land” (pp. ES-1, 1-1). Therefore, I strongly urge 
the adoption of an alternative closer to a modified version of Alternative B, rather than Alternative C. 


RESPONSE: 


BLM'’s mission is to sustain the health, diversity, and productivity of public lands for the use and enjoyment 
of present and future generations. Implicit to this mission statement is the sustainability of public lands for 
the use and enjoyment of present and future generations. As noted in the Draft RMP Overall Vision 
(ES.2),",BLM is responsible for the balanced management of public lands... based upon the principles of 
multiple use — a combination of uses that takes into accounts the long-term needs of future generations for 
renewable and nonrenewable resources.” Therefore, the Hollister Field Office would continue to balance 
these needs under the Proposed Plan. 


c Implementation 


The management actions proposed in draft RMP/EIS are extensive and ambitious, and I am concerned that 
BLM will not have adequate funding over the lifetime of the plan to implement all the beneficial aspects 
included. The implications of possible underfunding and BLM priories should there be underfunding need 
to be fully revealed. If BLM were not able to implement all management actions proposed in the draft 
RMP/EIS, which would be underfunded or unfunded? If adequate funding were not available, what 
management proposals does BLM have in place to protect natural and cultural resources, including listed 
and other special-status taxa? 


RESPONSE: 


As identified in the Draft RMP (pg. 4-3), BLM assumes that funding and personnel would be sufficient to 
implement any of the alternatives. The same general assumptions were used in preparation of the Proposed 
Plan. 


d. Vegetation Resources 


There are problems in accuracy and attention to detail (e.g., misuse of terminology and concepts). While 
some of the following points may (individually) seem trivial, the pattern is not. It may negatively affect 
public trust in the ability of BLM personnel to carefully conduct required monitoring, as well as their 
ability to execute management and enforcement decisions. 


RESPONSE: 

The suggested edits have been incorporated into the Proposed RMP and Final EIS. 

I strongly believe that management of public lands should be based on best available science, and the goal 
should be substantiated environmental improvement (or, at the very least, no negative impacts). The 
citation of scientific documents as support for proposed management actions is inadequate, as are the 


references provided (see comments below of Science and References). The failure to use (and to include 
evidence of the use) of best available science should be enough to require revision of the RMP/EIS. 
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RESPONSE: Refer to MR-DATA-1. 
€: Rangeland Resources 


i Taylor Grazing Act 

Taylor Grazing Act (TGA) directs that occupation and use of the range be regulated to preserve 
the land and its resources from destruction or unnecessary injury, and to provide for the orderly 
use, improvement, and development of the range. In order to preserve the land and its resources 
from destruction or injury, BLM must demonstrate that the management actions proposed will 
meet this standard. To do so, a detailed, science-based analysis of impacts related to proposed 
management actions is necessary. The draft RMP/EIS failed to provide a detailed analysis, and 
provides almost no evidence (based on cited literature) that best available scientific information 
was used in the compilation of the Draft RMP/EIS. Therefore, the draft RMP/EIS fails to meet 
this criterion. 


RESPONSE: 


Refer to MR-EIS-1 and MR-GRAZING-2. Rangeland health assessments will be conducted on BLM grazing 
allotments by an interdisciplinary team to ensure that occupation and use of the rangelands is regulated 
consistently with the California Rangeland Health Standards and the Taylor Grazing Act to preserve the 
land and its resources from destruction or unnecessary injury, and to provide for the orderly use, 
improvement, and development of the range. 


vA Public Rangelands Improvement Act 

According to the draft RMP/EIS, the Public Rangelands Improvement Act (PRIA) requires an 
inventory of public rangeland conditions and trends. There is no evidence provided in the draft 
RMP/EIS that there has been a complete, comprehensive inventory of rangeland conditions and 
trends throughout the planning area. 


RESPONSE: 


The current conditions and trends of rangelands administered by the Hollister Field Office are described in 
the Draft EIS, Affected Environment, Section 3.11.4. 


3 No Grazing Alternative 

Alternatives Considered, But Not Analyzed (2.2.2) 

Because the concept that BLM cannot or should not include a ‘no grazing’ alternative has been 
challenged for other NEPA documents management plans, I contacted Professor Debra Donahue* 
and asked her legal opinion on the language used to explain the decision to eliminate a ‘no 
grazing’ alternative from detailed study. Based on her response, I strongly recommend that BLM 
reconsider the decision not to include and analyze a ‘no grazing’ alternative. 


The following is Professor Donahue’s response (Donahue, personal communication 13 January 
2006): 
The Taylor Grazing Act merely authorized the Secretary of the Interior to establish grazing 
districts; it did not mandate that grazing be allowed anywhere.’ It also presumed that an 
initial determination would be made that the lands’ were “chiefly valuable for grazing,”° but 


Debra Donahue is Winston S. Howard Professor of Law at the University of Wyoming College of Law 
and author of The Western Range Revisited: Removing Livestock from Public Lands to Conserve 
Native Biodiversity. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman. (Legal History of North America series). 
43 U.S.C. § 315 (“In order to promote the highest use of the public lands pending its final disposal, the 
Secretary is authorized, in his discretion, by order to establish grazing districts . . . [on lands] which in 
J his opinion are chiefly valuable for grazing and raising forage crops..”’). 

See id. 
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The 


in fact no such decision has ever been made for the vast majority of BLM lands on which 
grazing is conducted. 


reasoning at the end of [2.2.2] is specious. 


BLM wrote re the new grazing regulations: 


“The Bureau undertook this regulatory initiative in recognition of the economic and 
social benefits of public lands grazing, as well as the role of ranching in preserving open 
space and wildlife habitat in the rapidly growing West. Accordingly, the BLM HFO will 
not address alternatives that would. . . exclude grazing completely from BLM public 
lands.” 


There are several problems with this: 


RESPONSE: 


1. BLM has no statutory authority, much less a mandate, to base land management 
decisions on “social benefits of public lands grazing.” 

2. The “economic benefits” of public land ranching are bogus and can easily be refuted. 

3. Grazing does more to degrade wildlife habitat than to “preserve” it. 

4. Wuerthner has thoroughly explained why the “open space” arguments don’t hold water. 
So when the BLM says “accordingly... ,” the reasoning just doesn’t hold up. 

5. Finally, FLPMA itself recognizes the role of land use planning in deciding whether and 
where land uses will be conducted, and includes the authority to “totally eliminate grazing” on 
wide areas of land. See the attachment in my earlier message. 


As described on page 2-2 of the Draft RMP, BLM announced that it will prepare a supplement to the Final 
Environmental Impact Statement on proposed changes to its grazing regulations. The BLM’s grazing 
regulatory proposal seeks to improve the agency’s working relationships with public land ranchers, 
conserve rangeland resources, and enhance administrative efficiency. As a result, BLM HFO determined 
that it would be inappropriate to evaluate alternatives that would modify grazing fee provisions; add 
fundamentally new regulatory topics; remove substantial sections of the regulations; or exclude grazing 
completely from BLM public lands in this document. 


4. 


Federal Land Policy Management Act (FLPMA) & Multiple Use 


FLPMA seems to presume that grazing will take place on some public lands, but nothing in the 
statute specifies where or how widely grazing will be allowed. Indeed, the many planning and 
management provisions of the law suggest that no resource use, including grazing, is a foregone 
conclusion. FLPMA defines "multiple use" to mean 


the management of the public lands and their various resource values so that they are 
utilized in the combination that will best meet the present and future needs of the 
American people; making the most judicious use of the land for some or all of these 
resources or related services over areas large enough to provide sufficient latitude for 
periodic adjustments in use to conform to changing needs and conditions; the use of some 
land for less than all of the resources; a combination of balanced and diverse resource 
uses that takes into account the long-term needs of future generations for renewable and 
nonrenewable resources, including, but not limited to, recreation, range, timber, minerals, 
watershed, wildlife and fish, and natural scenic, scientific and historical values; and 
harmonious and coordinated management of the various resources without permanent 
impairment of the productivity of the land and the quality of the environment with 
consideration being given to the relative values of the resources and not necessarily to 
the combination of uses that will give the greatest economic return or the greatest unit 
output. 


’ 43 U.S.C. § 1702(c) (emphasis added). 
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“Sustained yield’ means the achievement and maintenance in perpetuity of a high-level annual or 
regular periodic output of the various renewable resources of the public lands consistent with 
multiple use.”® 


Summarizing FLPMA’s governing principles, lands are to be managed in the national interest, for 
the sustained yield of multiple resources—including grazing, wildlife and fish, watershed, 
recreation, and natural scenic and scientific values—without impairing the land’s productivity.” 
The Act directs the BLM to weigh long-term benefits to the public (versus short-term private 
benefits) when it allocates lands for various uses,'? and to consider the “relative scarcity of 
values” and the availability of alternate means and sites for realizing those values.'’ Furthermore, 
the Secretary is authorized to “totally eliminate[ ]” principal uses (including grazing) from areas of 
public lands.'* FLPMA’s “bottom line”: in managing the public lands the BLM must “take any 
action necessary to prevent unnecessary or undue degradation.” ”” 


The courts have found that multiple-use mandates give the agency wide discretion. If the BLM 
interpreted its multiple-use mandate to require removal of livestock, and backed up that decision 
with reasons (based on inventory data), | am confident that a court would uphold the decision. 


As I have argued at length elsewhere, the various provisions of FLPMA authorize, if indeed they 
do not mandate, the cessation of grazing on a sizeable portion of BLM lands.'* But the statute has 
not been employed to that end, nor has the BLM justified livestock grazing using any of these 
criteria. Indeed, despite the ecological impacts and miniscule economic importance of public-land 
grazing, the agency and others rationalize its continuance as a means of sustaining small 
communities, preserving an important western way of life and culture, and maintaining open 
space.’ None of these justifications can be found in FLPMA or other authorizing legislation, and 
none survives critical examination. 


Recognizing that “vast segments of the public rangelands [were] producing less than their 
potential for livestock, wildlife habitat, recreation, forage, and water and soil conservation 
benefits”’° — and perhaps realizing that FLPMA would be ineffectual in reversing these trends — 
Congress took action again just two years later. In the Public Rangelands Improvement Act 
(PRIA) of 1978 it declared that “the goal of [public rangeland] management shall be to improve 


* 43 U.S.C. § 1702(h) (emphasis added). 
See 43 U.S.C. §§ 1712(c)(1) (directing that, in developing and revising land use plans, the “Secretary 
shall . . . use and observe the principles of multiple use and sustained yield”). See also 43 U.S.C. §§ 
1702(c) (defining “multiple use”), 1702(h) (defining sustained yield), 1701(a)(2) (referring to the 
national interest), 1701(a)(8) (concerning protection of, inter alia, ecological, environmental, historical, 
and recreational values), 1701(a)(12) ( concerning Nation’s need for domestic sources of food and 
fiber). 


43 U.S.C. § 1712(c)(7). 

43 U.S.C. § 1712(c)(6). 

See id. § 1712(e)(2); see also id. § 1702(1) (defining “principal or major uses”). 

Id. § 1732(b). 

See generally DONAHUE, supra note --, at 203-18. The argument (based on the provisions cited in 


the text) goes something like this: Public-land grazing yields only short-term private benefits, not long- 
term benefits to the public. There is no scarcity of livestock forage in the nation, and “alternate means and 
sites for realizing” public-land forage values are readily available. In fact, public lands produce only about 
two percent of national forage needs, and private land production could easily be increased by that amount. 
Most important, grazing is causing both “unnecessary” and “undue degradation” on large portions of the 
public lands, especially in riparian areas and in arid and semi-arid uplands. In some cases, grazing has 
caused irreversible changes to soil and water conditions and to native biota. 


> See, e.g., BLM, 2003; Department of Interior, 1994; Natural Resources v. Hodel, 624 F. Supp. 1025 
(D. Nev. 1985), aff'd, 819 F. 2d 927 (9"" Cir. 1987); Sindelar et al., 1995; Quigley and Bartlett, 1990); 
Marston et al 2002. See also infra text at notes --. 


© 43 U.S.C. § 1901(a)(1). 
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the range conditions so that they become as productive as feasible [for all rangeland values].”"” 


PRIA plainly recognizes BLM’s authority to “discontinue grazing” in order to achieve this 
purpose. The statute provides: “Except where the land use planning process required pursuant to 
[FLPMA] determines otherwise or the Secretary determines, and sets forth his reasons for this 
determination, that grazing uses should be discontinued (either temporarily or permanently) on 
certain lands, the goal of such management shall be to improve the range conditions of the public 
rangelands so that they become as productive as feasible in accordance with the rangeland 
management objectives established through the land use planning process, and consistent with the 
values and objectives listed in sections 1901(a) and (b)(2) of this title.”'® 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 


it Soils 
i Erosion 


The discussion of Current Conditions and Trends (3.2.4) describes geology, soil classification, and 
potential conditions (erodibility, slides and mass movement etc.), as abstractions and potentials, on 
a broad basis. For the most part, it fails to provide specific information on actual current 
conditions and trends in the planning area. If soils have a high erodibility, are they currently 
eroding, have eroded areas been stabilized (if so, to what degree)? Is there evidence of slides and 
mass movement, have slide areas been stabilized (if so, to what degree)? 


RESPONSE: 


Pursuant to 40 CFR 1502.15, the current conditions and trends of soils in the Planning Area described in 
the Draft EIS, Affected Environment, Section 3.2.4 succinctly describes the environment of the area(s) to be 
affected by the alternatives under consideration. Data and analyses in the Draft EIS is commensurate with 
the importance of the potential impacts of soil loss and erosion on BLm public lands. Verbose descriptions 
of the affected environment are themselves no measure of the adequacy of an environmental impact 
statement. 


2 Naturally Occurring Asbestos 


Is asbestos being dispersed? If so, what are the dispersal agents (e.g., does the dust generated by 
livestock or recreation vehicles contain asbestos)? To what extent is it a threat to plants, animals, 
and the human public? What has been BLM’s response to any such threat (e.g., are trails closed, 
livestock excluded)? 


RESPONSE: 


The Proposed Plan and Final EIS incorporates management actions HAZ-C1, HAZ-C2, and HAZ-C3 into 
Section 2.2.17.2 to reduce the risk of exposure to naturally occurring asbestos (NOA) on BLM public lands. 


'7 43 U.S.C. § 1903(b) (emphasis added). Professor Coggins has called this the “most important 
provision in all the range management statutes.” George Cameron Coggins, The Law of Public 
Rangeland Management IV: FLPMA, PRIA, and the Multiple-Use Mandate, 14 ENVTL. L. 1, 115-16 
(1983). 

'S 43 U.S.C. § 1903(b) (emphasis added). 
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5. Heavy Metals & Toxic Pollutants 


How much selenium is accumulating in wetlands on BLM lands, and what classes and species of 
wildlife are being affected? What other hazardous materials occur naturally in the soils €.2.5 
boron, other trace elements), and where within the planning area are these found? What hazardous 
materials in soils are anthropogenic in origin (e.g., pesticides, lead, cadmium, copper), and where 
within the planning area are these found? Which soils are saline, to what extent, and is salinity 
natural, anthropogenic, or a combination? 


RESPONSE: 


The current conditions and trends of soils and hazardous materials in soils on BLM public lands 
administered by the Hollister Field Office are described in the Draft EIS, Affected Environment, Sections 
3.2.4.2 and 3.17.4. 


4. Vegetation & Soils 


The discussion of vegetation in this section, as presented, appears superfluous. It needs to be more 
clearly tied to soils or moved to a more appropriate section. 


RESPONSE: 


The suggested edits have been incorporated into the FEIS. 


= Biological Soil Crusis 


According to 2.4.2.1, goal for soil resources management under Alternatives B, C, and D is “to 
manage soil on BLM lands such that functional biological and physical characteristics that are 
appropriate to soil type, climate, and land form are exhibited”. 
Among the objectives to achieve the Soils Resources goal for Alternatives B, C, and D, the draft 
RMP/EIS includes the following: 

Protect and restore biological soil crusts on watersheds. 


Although one of the 5 objectives is to protect and restore biological soil crusts on watersheds, 
despite extensive searching, I could find no other mention of biological soil crusts and their 
protection in the draft RMP/EIS. 


There is nothing about crusts in 3.2 Soil Resources. 

There is nothing about crusts in 3.4 Biological Resources — Vegetation. 
There is nothing about crusts in 3.10 Special Management Areas. 

There is nothing about crusts in 3.11 Rangeland Resources. 

There is nothing about crusts in 4.2 Soil Resources. 

There is nothing about crusts in 4.4 Biological Resources — Vegetation. 
There is nothing about crusts in 4.5 Biological Resources — Wildlife Habitat. 
There is nothing about crusts in 4.10 Special Management Areas. 

There is nothing about crusts in 4.11 Rangeland Resources. 


There is no evidence provided that there has been a comprehensive survey of biological soil crusts 
in the planning area. No information is provided concerning the distribution, composition, or 
extensiveness of biological soil crusts in the planning area. Discussion of condition and trend of 
biological soil crusts in the planning area is completely missing. There is no analysis of impacts 
of proposed management actions on biological soil crusts. 
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The complete failure to reveal any information concerning resource that are specifically included 
as a management objective should be sufficient reason for the withdrawal and rewriting of the 
draft RMP/EIS. 


RESPONSE: 


Refer to MR-DATA-1. Impacts of the PRMP to biological soil crusts have been incorporated into 
the FEIS, where applicable. 


Biological (cryptobiotic, cryptogamic, microflora, microphytic, microbiotic) soil crusts are 
important elements of arid and semi-arid ecosystems worldwide, representing over 70% of living 
cover in some of these systems (Belnap et al. 1994, 2001, Beymer and Klopatek 1992, St. Clair 
and Johansen 1993). In North America, they are found in semiarid regions of the Columbia 
Basin, Great Basin, and Colorado Plateau, extending into hotter, more arid deserts, as well as the 
deserts and Mediterranean regions of California. Biological soil crusts can be found on a variety 
of soils including (but not limited to) those derived from sandstone, gypsum, limestone, and shale 
parent material, although development may vary among substrates (Belnap and Gardner 1993). 
The are found in many types of vegetation, including shrub and succulent deserts, open 
woodlands, steppe formations, chaparral, scrub, Mediterranean-climate forests, alpine vegetation, 
tundra, grasslands, and prairie (Belnap et al. 2001). 


Biological soil crusts consist of eukaryotic algae, lichens, bryophytes, cyanobacteria, and fungi 
that live on or just below the soil surface (Belnap et al. 2001, Beymer and Klopatek 1992, St. Clair 
and Johansen 1993). 


Biological soil crusts stabilize soils and reduce wind and water erosion, aid in water infiltration, 
improve seedling establishment, increase soil organic matter and nutrients, and increase survival 
of some higher plant taxa (Belnap 1994b, Belnap and Gardner 1993, Belnap et al. 1994, 2001, 
Beymer and Klopatek 1992, Brotherson et al. 1983, Harper and Marble 1988, Harper and 
Pendleton 1993, St. Clair and Johansen 1993). 


The presence of biological soil crusts on soils may be especially important in areas with a 
combination of highly erodible soils, steep slopes, and sparse vegetation may permit large 
amounts of water runoff and soil loss unless soil surfaces are protected (Belnap 1994a). 
Biological soil crusts can mitigate these. They are involved in the operation of the system 
including energy flow, water cycling, and nutrient balance (Billings 1994). Biological soil crusts 
also reduce wind and water erosion, hold otherwise loose material on steep slopes, increase water- 
holding capacity of sandy soils, and reduce water runoff. 


Cyanobacteria and cyanobacterial components of soil lichens fix atmospheric N, and are 
sometimes the dominant source for associated seed plants. Levels of N, P, K, Fe, Ca, Mg, Mn 
have been found to be higher in plants growing on crusted soils. Both free-living and lichenized 
cyanobacteria fix atmospheric nitrogen in significant amounts (St. Clair and Johansen 1993). 
Ecosystems west of the Rocky Mountains may be dependent on nitrogen provided by biological 
soil crusts (Belnap et al. 2001). 


Livestock and cultivation have been responsible for loss of crusted soil (Mack 1981). Trampling, 
compaction, and other disturbances caused by hooves of domesticated livestock have negative 
impacts on soil crusts, especially during dry periods (Belnap and Gardner 1993, Belnap et al. 
2001, Beymer and Klopatek 1992, Mack and Thompson 1982, St. Clair and Johansen 1993). 
Biological soil crusts are susceptible to impacts from hoofed animals, as well as burial from wind- 
and water-borne sediment from nearby destabilized areas (Belnap 1994a). 


Recovery rates after damage have been found to often be very slow, possibly centuries for some 
components (e.g., lichens, mosses) may take centuries (Belnap 1994b). Both cover and biomass 
of the biological crust has been found to be reduced on areas grazed by domestic livestock and 
exposed soil to increase (Beymer and Klopatek 1992, Brotherson et al. 1983). 
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Significant correlations can exist between biological crust cover and the composition of vascular 
plant communities, so that damage can result in an altered vascular flora (Beymer and Klopatek 
1992, Brotherson et al. 1983). 


Biological soil crusts play an important role in micro-structuring of soils, as well as influencing 
soil nutrient levels and status, and enhancing germination and establishment of vascular plants 
(Belnap 1994b, St. Clair et al. 1984, Harper and St. Clair 1985). 


Intensive grazing has been used to break up physical soil crusts (Belnap et al. 2001). However, 
the result is short-lived. To effectively address physical soil crusting, management must promote 
greater soil aggregate stability. According to Belnap et al. (2001), management that promotes soil 
surface protection (through plant and biological soil crust cover) and increases soil organic matter 
is the only lasting solution to physical soil crust reduction. 


For more information on impacts of disturbances (including livestock grazing, fire, and 
recreation), see Belnap et al. (2001). 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 
6. Mycorrhizae 


An important soil component that was completely ignored in the draft RMP/EIS, despite the high 
probability of negative impacts from the proposed management actions is mycorrhizae, (and the 
nature of mycorrhizal association with native plants). The failure to fully analyze the impacts of 
the proposed management actions to mycorrhizae could lead to the loss of important plant 
community components and special-status plants. 


Belowground biomass is usually ignored, largely because aboveground phenomena are visible and 
relatively easy to study (what Fitter (1989) called the "weather forecast” syndrome: forecasts 
always are most detailed for areas nearest the forecaster). However, belowground biomass may 
constitute 85% of total community biomass, and a significant component of this belowground 
ecosystem can be mycorrhizal associations (Doerr et al. 1984). 


The presence of mycorrhizae in grasslands was documented as early as 1929 (Reece and Bonham 
1978). 


Mycorrhizal associations are present in most plant species, although weedy, ruderal, and 
colonizing species may be facultatively mycorrhizal or nonmycorrhizal (Reece and Bonham 1978, 
Pendleton and Smith 1983, Doerr et al. 1984, Wicklow-Howard 1994). For example, all 
California oaks a natural stand will be mycorrhizal (D. DesJardins'’, personal communication 11 
July 2005). Other native obligate mycotrophs include most long-lived perennials, such as 
Gnaphalium californicum, Nassella lepida, Nassella cernua, Rhus integrifolia (T. St. John — 
www.mycorrhiza.org/diversity.htm, Vogelsang et al. 2004). Native facultative mycotrops include 
Lotus scoparius, Baccharis pilularis, Eriogonum fasciculatum, Nassella pulchra, Artemisia 


californica (T. St. John — www.mycorrhiza.org/diversity.htm). 


Mycorrhizal associations frequently occur in environments where water and nutrients may be 
limiting (Slankis 1974, St. John and Coleman 1984). In some semi-arid taxa, most or all dominant 
plant species may be mycorrhizal (Reeves et al. 1979, St. John and Coleman 1983, Wicklow- 
Howard 1994), with >90% of root length can be colonized (Wicker-Howard 1994). Fungal 
hyphae extending into the soil serve as extensions of root systems and are physiologically and 
geometrically more effect absorption organs than the roots themselves (Bethlenfalvay et al. 1984). 
In oak woodlands, fungal hyphae can extend out at least another canopy radius (D. DesJardins, 
personal communication 11 July 2005). 


Dr. Dennis E. DesJardins is a mycologist on the faculty at San Francisco State University. 
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The ecological importance of mycorrhizae in arid and semi-arid habitats appears to be related to 
acquisition of water and nutrient resources (e.g., Allen et al. 1981, Allen and Allen 1986, Dickman 
et al. 1984, Hetrick et al. 1989, and citations therein). Mycorrhizal associations may strongly 
influence plant competitive abilities, plant species success, community composition, and 
succession (Miller 1979, Moorman and Reeves 1979, Reeves et al. 1979, Koske and Halvorson 
1981, St. John and Coleman 1983). 


Grazing generally reduces root biomass (e.g., Biswell and Weaver 1933, Weinmann (948, Crider 
1955, Baker 1957, Weaver 1958, Ellison 1960, May 1960, Jameson 1963, Reece and Bonham 
1978, Santos and Trilica 1978, Harradine and Whalley 1981, Stanton 1983, Richards 1984, Painter 
and Belsky 1993, Engel et al. 1998), which changes root/shoot ratios and reduces root colonization 
(Bethlenfalvay et al. 1985). Livestock trampling also reduces the number of soil mycorrhizae 
(Belsky and Gelbard 2000, 2002). 


The resultant reduced nutrient uptake could influence competition with non- or facultatively 
mycorrhizal taxa (e.g., weeds). In severely disturbed areas, nonmycorrhizal taxa (e.g., Russian 
thistle) may have a competitive advantage over mycorrhizal taxa (Reeves et al. 1979). 
Bethlenfalvay and Dakessian (1984) reported a significant shift in floristic composition and 
density of mycorrhizal plant species, as well as a decrease in fungal colonization of grazed plants. 


Bethlenfalvay et al. (1985) found that severe grazing significantly decreased numbers of 
mycorrhizal fungal spores. This could reduce or inhibit colonization of seedlings, giving an 
advantage to non- or facultatively mycorrhizal taxa. Reeves et al. (1979) suggested that recovery 
of disturbed areas may be inhibited by lack of mycorrhizal fungi to infect seedlings. 


In studies of other types of disturbances in arid and semi-arid habitats, it has been observed that 
these lands are normally invaded by either nonmycorrhizal or facultative mycorrhizal plant 
species, including many weedy species, e.g., alien annual grasses (Pendleton and Smith 1983, 
Doerr et al. 1984, St. John 1988, Wicklow-Howard 1994). Success of these species further 
reduces propagules of mycorrhizal fungi Wicklow-Howard 1994). Re-establishment of later 
successional taxa may be related to propagule density (Allen and Allen 1980). Thus, soil 
disturbance and management that removes or diminishes native species and promotes alien species 
may strongly negatively impact this essential component of the nutrient cycle (Wicklow-Howard 
1994), which in turn may influence successful re-establishment of native taxa. 


RESPONSE: 


Comments noted. BLM acknowledges that mycorrhizae play an important role in the productivity of soils 
on BLM public lands. Under the Proposed Plan, the goals, objectives, and management actions to protect 
soils, vegetation, and native plant communities would also preserve mycorrizhae. During rangeland health 
assessments, BLM would monitor the productivity of biological soils crusts to determine if grazing 
allotments are in conformance with the California Rangeland Health Standards and Guidelines. Allotment 
management plans would be developed for those that do not meet these standards, and BLM would 
consider the need for mycorrizhae inoculation of soils that do not exhibit productivity. Furthermore, the 
emphasis on using local genotypes for restoration and emergency stabilization on BLM public lands 
provides the opportunity to reintroduce mycorrizhae into disturbed areas. 


g. Water Resources 


l. Best Management Practices (BMPs) 


Best Management Practices (BMPs) are the only measures for water quality included in the 
proposed management actions for most bodies of water in the planning area (WAT-Al, WAT- 
COM1). Schlatterer (1989) pointed out that the 9th Circuit Court of Appeals applied the 
following standards to water quality: that it was not good enough that procedures complied with 
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standards for best management practices, but rather that the Forest Service must be able to 


guarantee, in advance, that predicted conditions can be met. The same standards would apply to 
BLM. 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 


po Monitoring 


WAT-COM8 proposes that BLM periodically monitor water quality in seasonal pools and 
perennial ponds containing known or suspected threatened and endangered (T & E) species, but 
does provide information on what is meant by ‘water quality’. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would periodically monitor water quality in seasonal pools and perennial 
ponds using repeatable “screening level” inventory methods. For example, data gathered during 
monitoring would include (but not be limited to) readings of pH, temperature, total dissolved solids, 
dissolved oxygen, photo points, abbreviated macroinvertebrate studies, and channel cross sections; and 
other resource problems (i.e., non-water quality problems such as impaired riparian habitat or upland 
vegetation health). 


a Impacts from Livestock Grazing 


In 4.3.2.2 (Rangeland Management), the draft RMP/EIS limits discussion of livestock impacts to 
water resources to the following: 
“livestock grazing can affect watershed function by creating plant diversity and improved 
vegetation cover. Overgrazing can lead to soil compaction, reduced vegetative cover, 
and increased sediment transport to streams.” 


It is, in fact, an understatement to say that only overgrazing causes “soil compaction, reduced 
vegetative cover, and increased sediment transport to streams”. To varying degrees, these occur 
with most livestock grazing. Watershed hydrology, stream channel morphology, soils, vegetation, 
wildlife, fish and other riparian-dependent species, and water quality are all impacted by livestock, 
at both local and landscape scales (Belsky et al. 1999). 


WAT-COM7 proposes to Limit authorized uses and management activities to those that do not 
adversely impact water quality and watershed function. Since livestock grazing is known to 
adversely impact water quality and watershed function, it is inappropriate for BLM to select an 
alternative that would promote these adverse impacts. Therefore, the preferred alternative should 
not be selected. 


California Extension Service Rangeland Water Quality Management Program Fact Sheet No. 14 
lists the following as direct effects of livestock grazing: 

higher stream temperatures from lack of sufficient woody streamside cover 

excessive sediment from bank and upland erosion 

high coliform bacteria 

channel widening from hoof-caused bank sloughing and later erosion by water 

change in the form of the water column and the channel it flows in 

change, reduction, or elimination of vegetation 

elimination of riparian areas by channel degradation and lowering of the water table 
gradual stream channel trenching or braiding...with concurrent replacement of riparian 
vegetation with more xeric plant species 


20 ot Oe 


Virtually all riparian habitats in the West have been impacted by unmanaged grazing (Ohmart 
1997). There is a general acceptance by managers that most riparian areas are in unacceptable 
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condition (Elmore and Kauffman 1994). Ohmart (1997) stated this more strongly: “my 
experiences are that almost all riparian areas are in unacceptable condition.” After more than a 
century of livestock grazing, in 1995, of the seven stream reaches sampled on Santa Rosa Island, 
six were found to be Nonfunctional and one was rated Functional-at Risk (Rosenlieb et al. 1995). 
Cattle were remove from the island in 1998. By 2004, after 6 years without cattle, all six reaches 
that were rated Nonfunctional in 1995 had recovered to Proper Functioning Condition (Wagner et 
al. 2005).. 


Cattle spent 5-30 times longer in riparian habitats than in adjacent uplands (Skovlin 1984). 
Because cattle prefer riparian areas, deterioration has been significant and much of the 
deterioration continues (Platts 1979). 


California Extension Service Rangeland Water Quality Management Program Fact Sheet No. 3, 
points out that nonpoint source pollution may be caused by grazing and that grazing activity is a 
potential source of excessive sediments, nutrients, and pathogens. 


Livestock grazing increases water-borne bacteria and protozoa through direct fecal deposition into 
water, fecal matter in runoff, and sediments containing buried microorganisms that are churned up 
by hoof action. Fecal-borne bacteria can be a significant water quality problem, one that can cause 
serious illness in humans (EPA 1993). There are few available reports on pathogen loads 
specifically for coastal California, indicating that these may not be monitored appropriately on 
public lands. 


In areas grazed by livestock in Channel Islands National Park, bacterial levels have been as high 
as 80 times the maximum levels permitted for recreation water contact were recorded (CHIS N- 
1.219 in NPS 1994). High coliform levels probably reflected the unlimited access of cattle to 
impacted streams (Sellgren 1995a). 


Tate et al. (2000) examined Cryptosporidium parvum transport from cattle fecal deposits on 

California rangelands and found that 
"the hypothesis that C. parvum oocysts are not transported at least 1.0 m as overland flow 
from fecal deposits with natural rainfall can be rejected. Transport of C. parvum oocysts 
increases as slope increases.... Under the realistic scenario examined in this study, it is clear 
that C. parvum oocysts in fresh fecal pats on rangeland can be released with rainfall and 
become available for transport to water-bodies." As Tate et al. (2000) pointed out, "...only a 
few oocysts would need to remain infective in order to pose a risk to humans. The illness can 
be fatal to persons with compromised immune systems. Experimental studies in healthy 
humans determined that as few as 30 bovine-derived oocysts were capable of initiating 
cryptosporidiosis in humans (DuPont [et] al. 1995).” 


Because of the potential threat livestock-related pathogens may pose to humans (e.g., casual 
recreation contact), BLM must include analysis of pathogen-related impacts to water quality for all 
grazing allotments as a proposed management action. BLM must also include a water pathogen 
monitoring protocol in the RMP. 


According to 3.3.4.1, of the approximately 678 surface waters within the Planning Area, 257 
are impaired, 36 are threatened, 36 are in good condition, and 356 have not yet been assessed. 
Thus, only 332 (32%) of the surface waters have been assessed. Of these, 77% are impaired, 11% 
are threatened, and 11% are in good condition. Because the vast majority of water resources have 
not been assessed, it is, at best, inappropriate for BLM to choose an alternative that has a high 
potential of impairing or threatening these resources. At a minimum, all activities (including 
livestock grazing and recreation) that might impact the unassessed waters should be suspended 
until BLM can assess them. 


WAT-COM7 proposes to limit authorized uses and management activities to those that do not 
adversely impact water quality and watershed function. Since 88% of the waters are impaired or 
threatened, BLM should not authorize uses (including livestock grazing) for any of allotments 
containing or draining into waters in less than good condition. 
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RESPONSE: 


Section 3.3.4.1 describes the current conditions and trends of surface water in the entire Planning Area, 
including all private lands and public lands. This section also includes a description of major watersheds 
in each management area. Under the PRMP, BLM would limit authorized uses and management activities 
to those that do not adversely impact water quality and watershed function; rangeland management would 
provide for a sustainable level of livestock grazing consistent with other resource objectives and with the 
Central California Standards and Guidelines for Livestock Grazing. 


h. 


Vegetation 


a Affected Environment 


The information on vegetation provided in the draft RMP/EIS is too inadequate for informed 
decisions to be made concerning impacts of the proposed management actions in the alternatives. 
The vegetation information provided in the draft RMP/EIS is much too general and very difficult 
to interpret. A comprehensive listing and discussion of vegetation is essential for adequate 
management. Without adequate information, the public cannot determine whether management 
actions planned by BLM will negatively impact vegetation, nor whether BLM has provided 
sufficient safeguards in the draft RMP/EIS to protect rare vegetation/community types. 


RESPONSE: Refer to MR-RMP-2. 
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ef Gurrent Conditions and Trends 
a. Vegetation/Community Types 


The vegetation/community types listed in Table 3.4.1 and 3.4.4.1 in the draft RMP/EIS are 
insufficient and incomplete. They do not include vernal pools, manzanita (Arctostaphylos) 
chaparral, and other important vegetation types and habitats known to occur in the planning area. 
In 2.2.4, the draft RMP/EIS provides management actions for big sage stands, vernal pools, and 
riparian communities, maritime chaparral — none of which are included in the vegetation types 
listed in Table 3.4.1 and 3.4.4.1. In 3.4.6, the draft RMP/EIS discusses valley grasslands, 
freshwater wetlands, riparian woodlands, riparian scrubs, riparian forests, mixed evergreen forests, 
redwood forests, Coulter pine and black oak stands, chamise — none of which are included in the 
vegetation types listed in Table 3.4.1 and 3.4.4.1. 


According to 3.4.4.1, the draft RMP/EIS used Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf”’ (1995) and California 
Department of Fish and Game (CA DFG) classifications’’. However, the vegetation-type names 
listed in 3.4.4.1 do not conform to either Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf (1995) or CA DFG. 


According to 3.4.4.1, the planning area supports the following major vegetation types (major 
habitat types (with notations related to CA DFG and Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf classifications): 


Blue Oak Woodland (CA DFG 71.020.00) 
There are 17 associations (CA DFG 71.020.01 — 71.020.17) 
2 considered “rare and worthy of consideration by CNDDB”). 
In Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf (1995) see Blue oak series (230: Bluoak). 
Blue Oak-Foothill Pine 
not a CA DFG major alliance type nor an association 


Although Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf (1995) was cited in the draft RMP/EIS text, it was not included in 
the References. 
cited in draft RMP/EIS as found at www.dfg.ca.gov/whdab/html/cnddb.html 
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There are 3 Blue Oak-Foothill Pine associations that are subdivisions of Blue Oak Woodland 
alliance. 
Blue Oak - Foothill Pine / Grass (CA DFG 71.020.02) 
Blue Oak - Foothill Pine / Wedgeleaf Ceanothus - Birchleaf Mountain mahogany (CA 
DFG 71.020.03) 
Blue Oak - Foothill Pine / Whiteleaf Manzanita / Grass (CA DFG 71.020.04) 
In Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf (1995) see Blue oak series (230: Bluoak). 
Valley Oak Woodland (CA DFG 71.040.08) 
an association under Valley Oak Forests and Woodlands alliance 
“rare and worthy of consideration by CNDDB” 
In Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf (1995) see Valley oak series (312: Valoak). 
Jeffery Pine (CA DFG 87.020.00) 
There are 30 associations (CA DFG 71.040.01 — 71.020.30) 
17 considered “rare and worthy of consideration by CNDDB”) 
In Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf (1995) see Jeffrey pine series (266: Jefpine). 
Douglas-fir Forest (CA DFG 82.200.00) 
75 associations 
most considered “rare and worthy of consideration by CNDDB” 
In Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf (1995) see Douglas-fir series (246: Doufir). 
Mixed Chaparral 
There is no CA DFG alliance called ‘mixed chaparral’. 
Undifferentiated Chaparral Scrubs alliance (CA DFG 37.000.00) includes several associations 
in which ‘mixed chaparral’ is part of the name. Several of these alliances are possible 
candidates for what the draft RMP/EIS called ‘mixed chaparral’. 
Northern Mixed Chaparral (CA DFG 37.000.01) 
Gabbroic Northern Mixed Chaparral (CA DFG 37.000.02) 
“rare and worthy of consideration by CNDDB” 
Mafic Southern Mixed Chaparral (CA DFG 37.000.03) 
“rare and worthy of consideration by CNDDB”) 
Semi-Desert Chaparral (CA DFG 37.000.04) 
Mixed Montane Chaparral (CA DFG 37.000.05) 
Mixed Serpentine Chaparral (CA DFG 37.000.06) 
“rare and worthy of consideration by CNDDB” 
Northern North Slope Chaparral (CA DFG 37.000.07) 
Coastal Sage Chaparral Scrub (CA DFG 37.000.08) 
Island Chaparral (CA DFG 37.000.09) 
There is no vegetation series in Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf (1995) called ‘mixed chaparral’. 
Alkali Desert Scrub 
There is no vegetation alliance nor association in CA DFG called ‘alkali desert scrub’. 
There is no vegetation series in Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf (1995) called ‘alkali desert 
scrub’. 
Annual Grassland 
There is no vegetation alliance nor association in CA DFG called ‘annual grassland’. 
Some annual-dominated areas would fit the following 
Wildflower Field (CA DFG 41.290.00) 
“rare and worthy of consideration by CNDDB” 
Non-native Grassland (CA DFG 42.000.00) 
California Annual Herb-land (CA DFG 45.100.00) 
There is no vegetation series in Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf (1995) called ‘annual grassland’. 
Grassland series can be found under ‘grasslands dominated by non-native species’ and 
‘grasslands dominated by native species’ (p. 2). 
Perennial Grassland 
There is no vegetation alliance nor association in CA DFG called ‘perennial grassland’. 
There is no vegetation series in Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf (1995) called ‘perennial grassland’. 
Grassland series can be found under ‘grasslands dominated by non-native species’ and 
‘grasslands dominated by native species’ (p. 2). 
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Table 3.4.1 lists the same 9 community types. 


I can find no recognized vegetation/plant-community type(s) called “brush fields” (HAB-A1), so it 
is unclear what type(s) of vegetation constitute this habitat. I do not believe that BLM can manage 
for any habitat that is not clearly defined. 


The goals and objectives for Alternatives B, C, and D include promoting “growth of desired plant 
communities”. However, there is no explanation in the draft RMP/EIS as to what constitutes a 
‘desired plant community’. Based on the apparent goal of reducing or eliminating invasive non- 
native plants and noxious weeds, all ‘desired plant communities’ should be dominated by native 
plant species (thus alien-dominated grasslands would not be a ‘desired plant community’ type). 
Any other interpretation requires explanation and justification in the RMP/EIS. 


RESPONSE: 


Generally, desired plant communities on BLM public lands consist of a mosaic of vegetative communities 
with mixed age classes for native plant and animal habitat. Table 3.4-1 combines general information from 
Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf and .the CA DFG to describe major vegetation communities in the HFO Planning 
Area. Other vegetation communities identified in Section 2.2.4 and 3.4.6 are present in the HFO Planning 
Area on a smaller scale, so they are not listed in Table 3.4-1. Blue Oak, Valley Oak, Jeffery Pine, and 
Douglas-fir are all vegetation series listed by Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf (1995. The reference to ‘Mixed 
Chaparral has been replaced with ‘Undifferentiated Chaparral Scrubs’ in Table 3-4-1; and although 
Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf (1995) list grassland series as ‘grasslands dominated by non-native species’ and 
‘grasslands dominated by native species’, Table 3.4-1 identifies ‘Annual Grasslands’ and ‘Perennial 
Grasslands’ to distinguish the dominant types of grasslands in the HFO Planning Area. According to the 
University of California Santa Barbara Biogeography Lab, eight native wildlife habitats account for 46% 
of the total land area in California. "The most widespread type is Desert Scrub (over 17%). Annual 
Grassland is second most common (7.1%). Other common habitats are Alkali Desert Scrub, Ponderosa 
Pine, Sierran Mixed Conifer, Mixed Chaparral, Blue Oak-Foothill Pine Woodland, and Sagebrush, all with 
between 4.1 and 3.3 percent of the area of California.” 

(hitp: 


/www.biogeog.ucsh.edu/projects/gap/report/gap_rep_ch2.html) 


b. Special Status Species 


There is no discussion which vegetation types are considered by California Department of Fish 
and Game to be rare. Because a number of the Sensitive-Species management actions address 
protecting sensitive habitat, significant habitat areas, and significant plant communities (e.g., SSS- 
A-3, SSS-A-4, SSS-A-7, SSS-B-3, SSS-C-2, SSS-C-3, SSS-D-2, SSS-D-3), it is important that 
rare and sensitive vegetation/plant-community types be identified. 


RESPONSE: 


Special status species, as used in the Draft RMP/EIS and Proposed RMP/FEIS are those species federally 
listed as threatened, endangered, proposed, or candidate, as well as BLM sensitive species, and State of 
California sensitive species. Section 3.6 describes the special status species that occur or may occur within 
the BLM-administered lands within the Planning Area. Table 3.6-1 has been revised to clarify the status of 
rare and sensitive plants in the Planning Area. 


i. Wildlife Habitat 
Despite the statement in 2.4.5.1 (Goals and objectives), BLM does not ‘provide’ habitat, rather BLM 


ensures that management protects habitat and sustains “the health, diversity, and productivity” of the public 
lands in the planning area so that habitat continues to exist. 
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RESPONSE: Comment noted. 


fy Special-Status Species 
\F Affected Environment 
Based on the name, draft RMP/EIS Table 3.6-1 (Special Status Plants and Habitats Occurring 
within the Planning Area) supposedly includes special-status habitats, the table actually only 
contains plant taxon name, ‘status’, and management area(s) in which the taxon occurs. There is 
no list of special-status habitats in the draft RMP/EIS. 

RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. The title of Table 3.6-1 has been edited in the Proposed Plan and FEIS. 


Draft RMP/EIS Table 3.6-1 (Special Status Plants and Habitats Occurring within the Planning 
Area) lists 107 special-status plants. Two of these taxa (Layia jonesii, Fremontodendron 
mexicanum) are endemic to areas of California outside the planning area and are unlikely to occur 
there. 


Of the other 105 taxa on Table 3.6-1, there are 46 taxa identified as occurring in the Central Coast 
Management Area, 20 in the Salinas Management Area, 19 in the San Benito Management Area, 
and 51 in the San Joaquin Management Area. 


Of the other 105 taxa on Table 3.6-1, there are 44 are federally listed (34 Endangered, 10 
Threatened), 44 are state listed (32 Padadgared: 4 Threatened, 8 Rare), and 26 are US FWS 
Species of concern. There are 80 California Native Plant Society (CNPS) List 1B taxa and 20 List 
4 taxa. 


Using all sources I found readily available (including California BLM special-status plant list, 
California Native Plant Society records, CA DFG records, the Consortium of California 
Herbaria~’, and information found with on-line searches), I found 151 special-status plant taxa 
known from in and near the planning area (documented either on or very near BLM lands)”. 


Of the 151 special-status plant taxa I identified, 49 are federally listed (38 Endangered, 11 
Threatened), 53 are state listed (36 Endangered, 5 Threatened, 14 Rare), and 40 are US FWS 
Species of concern. There are 111 California Native Plant Society (CNPS) List 1B taxa, 2 CNPS 
List 2 taxa, and 38 List 4 taxa. 


RESPONSE: 


Section 3.6 and Appendix E have been edited to include all special status species that are “known to 
occur” on BLM lands, or “have potential to occur” on BLM lands. 


tN 
ies) 


23 


Zz Environmental Consequences 


In the discussion of environmental consequences of Alternative A, on p. 4.6-4, the draft RMP/EIS 
says that “All known or potential habitat would be evaluated prior to implementing any proposed 
actions, and BLM would consult with USFWS and NOAA Fisheries in accordance with Section 7 


Records of specimens housed at 10 herbaria (JEPS, SBBG, CHSC, DAV, IRVC, UCR, UCSB, UCSC, 
UC, RSA), accessible at http://ucjeps.berkeley.edu/chc_form.html 

Records are not yet complete, as most herbaria are still in the process of databasing records. 

Excel spreadsheet available upon request — this is a working document, and data may not be 
complete. 
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of the ESA.” Since Alternative A is a continuation of current actions, one could assume that at 
least some consultations have already occurred. No consultations were discussed in the draft 
RMP/EIS, no Biological Opinions were cited in the Affected Environment Section nor the 
Environmental Consequences Section, nor were any included in the References. BLM must 
disclose to the public which (if any) consultations required for the proposed management actions 
have been completed and what limitations and restrictions were imposed by US Fish and Wildlife 
Service to protect the listed taxa. 


As the draft RMP/EIS points out, conversion and habitat loss have been implicated in the listing of 
a number of these taxa. However, actions being proposed by the draft RMP/EIS have also been 
reported as threats to many of the special-status plant taxa. 


RESPONSE: 


Section 7 consultation regarding Fort Ord route management, habitat enhancement, integrated weed 
management, and fuelbreak construction and maintenance, aquatic monitoring and educational programs, 
and monitoring was completed on December 30, 2005, with the issuing of a Biological Opinion from the 
USFWS. Section 7 consultation regarding livestock grazing on BLM allotments in the San Joaquin 
Management Area was completed on February 27, 1992, with the issuing of a Biological Opinion from the 
USFWS. The conservation recommendations of USFWS are available by request from the Hollister Field 
Office. 


a. Livestock Grazing 


Of the 151 special-status plant taxa I identified, 72 have been reported as threatened by 
grazing, including 22 US listed, 20 CA listed, and 20 US FWS Species of Concern. 


b. Invasive/Non-native Plants 


Of the 151 special-status plant taxa I identified, 73 have been reported as threatened by 
non-native plants, including 39 US listed, 40 CA listed, and 15 US FWS Species of 
Concern. 


og Recreation 


Of the 151 special-status plant taxa I identified, 94 have been reported as threatened by 
recreation (and recreation-related activities, e.g., roads, trampling, vehicles), including 
40 US listed, 43 CA listed, and 26 US FWS Species of Concern. 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 


d. Habitat Improvements 


Feral pigs are recognized as serious threat to a number of special-status plants, as well as 
native oaks (see Barrett 1990, de Nevers and Goatcher 1990, Kotanen 1994, Moody and 
Jones 2000, NPS 2001, Peart 1990, Ray 1988a,b, Van Vuran 1984). Therefore, providing 
water for feral pigs (HAB-A3, HAB-C1, HAB-D1) would constitute a threat to native 
plants and vegetation that BLM is supposed to be protecting. HAB-B1 calls for removal 
of such watering points. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the proposed plan (HAB-C1), BLM would evaluate functioning guzzlers and spring developments 
for benefits to wildlife habitat and recreation to determine the need to increase or decrease water 
improvements in arid regions. 
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e. Dust Generation 


Dust can be a serious threat to special-status plants, and must be included in analysis of 
impacts of the proposed actions in the draft RMP/EIS. Until recently, the effects of dust 
on plant communities have been under-studied (Farmer 1993). Effects of industrial- and 
vehicle-generated dust on plant taxa and communities has been the focus most dust 
pollution research. A seldom considered but potentially important negative impact in 
arid and semi-arid environments is dust raised by domestic livestock. Substantial 
numbers of large animals moving across dry soil often raise considerable amounts of 
dust. Another important potential source of dust is vehicles, both on unpaved roads and 
with off-road vehicles. Road maintenance can also be a source of dust. Dust negatively 
affects plants in a number of ways, including reducing photosynthesis, respiration, and 
transpiration, allowing the penetration of phytotoxic pollutants, and inhibiting pollination 
(Farmer 1993). These and other negative impacts can lead to changes in community 
structure and composition. Both animals and vehicles belonging to the commercial 
livestock ranch/hunt operation are probably creating dust-related negative impacts, and 
the implications of this need to be discussed 


No management action should be implemented until it has been ascertained (and made public) what the 
impacts of the management action will and it has been ascertained (based on best available scientific 
information) that the action will not negatively impact sensitive, rare, threatened, or endangered species. 
This open and complete planning process allows BLM to be proactive in protecting sensitive, rare, 
threatened, or endangered species and their habitat. Since a substantial number of the sensitive, rare, 
threatened, or endangered species plant taxa have been reported as being threatened by actions proposed by 
the draft RMP/EIS, these should not be allowed to be implemented until there has been a thorough review 
of the potential impacts to all sensitive, rare, threatened, or endangered species identified as occurring in or 
near the planning area. 


Based on the list of Current management actions and actions outlined in the 1984 Hollister RMP listed 
under 2.4.6.2, BLM has been charged with evaluating all known or potential habitat before implementing 
actions that may affect the habitat. There is no discussion and are no documents cited that would indicate 
that comprehensive evaluations of all known and potential habitat has been conducted. The management 
actions proposed in the draft RMP/EIS should not be implemented until these evaluations have been 
completed and documentation is available to the public. 


RESPONSE: 
The impacts of dust generation on special status plants are described in Section 4.6 of the PRMP and FEIS. 


k. Rangeland Resources 


l. Environmental Consequences 


The greatest deficiencies in the plan involve livestock grazing. I strongly urge BLM to more fully 
analyze livestock grazing throughout the planning area. I urge BLM to provide better the analysis, 
providing comparative quantitative information on impacts to streams, to all listed and special- 
status species, and to all special or unique plant communities, so that the public has the 
opportunity to understand why changes are being suggested, and what the specific impacts would 
be before any alternative is selected. 


a. Vegetation 


Herbivory is a natural part of all terrestrial ecosystems. However, herbivore species 
differ greatly in behavior and impacts, and there are no simple substitutions (Painter 
1995). Terrestrial herbivores can range in size from single cells to elephants (Billings 
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1970). Grasshoppers have different effects than aphids, sheep differ from cattle, cattle 
differ from bison, and the impacts of deermice and deer are quite different. 


Cattle and sheep are generally considered to be grazers, preferring herbaceous plants, 
especially grasses (Vallentine 1990, Heady and Child 1994), therefore, use of woody 
plants by livestock should be viewed as an indication that there is insufficient herbaceous 
feed available. Van Dyne and Heady (1965) found that cattle were found to strongly 
prefer native perennial to alien annual grasses, especially in the dry season. 


Domestic livestock are (and must be treated as) alien taxa. The introduction of alien taxa 
(including livestock) must be treated as an significant ecological change that is 
anthropogenic (not natural), with impacts on native plants and animals, on soils and soil 
organisms, and on all other aspects of the ecosystems. Continued livestock grazing will 
continue to impact organism, soils, and ecosystems. Because effects of livestock are 
cumulative, on-going livestock grazing could result in ever-increasing cumulative 
impacts to listed and special-status taxa, to native vegetation, and to other natural 
resources (as well as cultural resources). Without detailed management plans based on 
best available science, the impacts of livestock constitute major risks. The draft 
RMP/EIS fails to provide any evidence of use of science. 


The impact of herbivores on plants is a predator/prey interaction. Although the prey is 
often not killed by the first injury, all impacts are cumulative and even a single 
defoliation can have significant negative impacts. The impacts of livestock on plants 
vary, depending on animal species, numbers, and management. 


There are a number of reviews of the impacts of livestock (e.g., Belsky et al. 1999, 
Donahue 1999, Fleischner 1994, Painter 1995). Reported damage from livestock 
includes direct physical damage to plants from consumption, pull-up, breakage, and 
trampling, deposition of urine and feces on plants, soil compaction and other soil 
disturbances. Livestock have been found to be instrumental in the introduction and 
perpetuation of non-native plants (Belsky and Gelbard 2000). Grazing and trampling can 
cause a reduction in plant and litter cover, can reduce infiltration of water and increase 
runoff and erosion, and alter spatial arrangement of nutrients (Milton et al. 1994). 


Livestock herbivory always results in a net loss of nutrients, since livestock are exported 
rather than decomposing in place (Ellison 1960, Mack and Thompson 1982, Painter 
1995). Nutrients are also lost through urine volatilization. Severe decreases in nutrients 
and/or their availability to native taxa may result from livestock damage to both the 
biological soil crusts and mycorrhizal fungal hyphae in the soils. 


b. Soils & Erosion 


Terracettes (step-like microforms) develop as a response to livestock trampling, 
especially on steep, fundamentally unstable slopes (Klein 1987). Terracettes occur 
commonly on very steep slopes, along side large rotational slips, shallow soil slides, and 
theater-headed gullies. On very steep slopes, the step-like terracette forms disintegrate 
into a jumbled lattice network that lacks continuity across contours. Terracettes on steep 
slopes are likely to fail unless they possess sufficient silt and clay to impact cohesion to 
the coarse sandy soil. 


Belnap et al. (2001) included livestock among the threats to biological soil crusts. 
Trampling, compaction, and other disturbances caused by hooves of domestic livestock 
have negative impacts on soil crusts, especially during dry periods (Belnap 1994a, 
Belnap and Gardner 1993, Beymer and Klopatek 1992, St. Clair and Johansen 1993). 
Both cover and biomass of the biological soil crusts have been found to be reduced on 
areas grazed by domestic livestock and exposed soil to increase (Beymer and Klopatek 
1992, Brotherson et al. 1983). Damage can not only reduce soil stability, but soil fertility 
and soil moisture retention (Belnap 1994a). Impacts need not be direct to be devastating 
to crusts, and water- or wind-borne sediments from nearby destabilized areas can bury 
living crusts (Belnap 1994a). Significant correlations can exist between biological soil 
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crust cover and the composition of vascular plant communities, so that damage can result 
in an altered vascular flora (Beymer and Klopatek 1992, Brotherson et al. 1983). 


re Special Status Species 


The draft RMP/EIS provides no information on how many or which special-status taxa 
are known to occur or have the potential to occur on the grazing allotments in the 
planning area. The maps provided are not of fine enough scale to clearly determine this. 


The impact of livestock on rare and legally listed species is not minor. Searching for 
“livestock, endangered” in the Federal Register (http://www.epa.gov/fedrgstr) on 26 
January 2006, I got 8,934 matches. In California, at least 34% of the state-listed plants 
are considered to be threatened by livestock (Faber 1997). A wide range of sources 
include livestock among threats to listed and other special-status taxa in the planning 
area, e.g., California Native Plant Society 6" Inventory (Tibor 2001) and on-line 7’ 
Inventory, the California Natural Diversity Database, the Federal Register, The Jepson 
Manual (Hickman 1993), Stephenson and Calcarone (1999), Keil (1996), and Painter and 
Wetherwax (2004). Of the 151 special-status plant taxa I identified, 72 have been 
reported as threatened by grazing, including 22 US listed, 20 CA listed, and 20 US FWS 
Species of Concern. 


The impact analysis in draft RMP/EIS provides only a few general potential impacts on 
listed or other special-status species. On p. 4.6-8, the draft RMP/EIS states that (because 
under Alternative B, Fort Ord would not be available for livestock grazing), “reducing 
the possibility for trampling or overgrazing would be a moderate to major long-term 
beneficial impact to special status species”. One of the few taxon-specific comments on 
impact concerns the federally and state Endangered California jewelflower (Caulanthus 
californicus). On p. 4.11-4, the draft RMP/EIS says that, under Alternative A, “There is a 
potential for a minor to moderate adverse impact to this species if livestock grazing 
degrades its habitat”. However, there is no analysis of the likelihood of such degradation, 
nor any discussion of the potential for habitat degradation with the greatly increased 
grazing under Alternatives C and D. 


d. Other Impacts to Biological Resources 


Cattle feces, dropped at the rate of 0.97 m2/cow/day (354 m2/cow/year), are slow to 
decompose in arid and semi-arid climates (Heady and Child 1994). In much of the West 
(including California), livestock fecal decomposers are limited or missing (Anderson et 
al. 1984, Mack and Thompson 1982). Anderson et al. (1984) found that feces can require 
several years to decompose. Insecticides orally administered to livestock can be excreted 
in feces, negatively impacting dung insects and further inhibiting break down (Anderson 
et al. 1984). Feces can smother plants beneath them (Anderson et al. 1984, Heady and 
Child 1994). 


RESPONSE: 


The impacts described above have been incorporated into Section 4.11 of the PRMP and FEIS. 


Social and Economic Conditions 


The public-land livestock industry is perceived by many as an example of harmful taxpayer- 
subsidized resource extraction (Losos et al. 1995) of limited economic importance (Power 1995). 
Public lands support a relatively small proportion of the cattle raised in the United States or in 
California (FRRAP 1988, Torell et al. 1992) at a high ecological cost (.e.g., Belsky and 
Blumenthal 1995, Donahue 1999, Fleischner 1994, Gillis 1991, Jones 2001, 2002, Mack and 
Thompson 1982, Milton et al. 1994, Painter 1995, using information garnered from reviewing 
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published peer-reviewed research). Therefore, NEPA documents and associated management 
plans should be able to answer all major points put forth by Fleischner (1993). 


3. Post-fire Utilization of Rangeland Resources 


Livestock grazing is among the anthropogenic factors that have altered the role of fire in western 
North America (DellaSala 2004). Post-fire livestock grazing can delay recovery of burned areas, 
and should not be permitted in burned areas until vegetation recovery has occurred (Beschta et al. 
2004). 


RESPONSE: 

Under the Proposed Plan (RANG-COM1), BLM would ensure that levels and duration of rest or deferment 
after a wildfire are consistent with site characteristics, ecological site descriptions, land management 
objectives, short-term emergency stabilization, and rehabilitation objectives such as rehabilitating the 
desired plant community. 


4. Management Alternatives & Rationale 
a. Alternatives C and D 


Under Alternatives C and D, BLM is proposing major increases in livestock grazing. 
Total animal unit months (AUMs) would be 197.2% what is currently permitted (from 
23,171 AUMs to 45,695 AUMs), nearly doubling the grazing intensity. Total acreage 
where grazing would be permitted would be 129.3% of what is currently permitted (from 
150,654 acres to 194,737). The draft RMP/EIS provides no explanation why these 
increases are proposed. It provides very little information on the condition and trends of 
the areas where increases are proposed. There is little to no evidence that the impacts 
have been analyzed (nor adequate explanation of what those impacts would be), although 
the draft RMP/EIS does admit that “added acreage for grazing could result in 
overgrazing in some areas” (p. 4.4.14). There is no explanation why AUMs are 
increasing more than acreage (i.e., a significant increase in allowed stocking), nor is there 
an analysis provided of what the impacts of having more animals per unit area would be. 


For example, on Indian Valley, Diamond A, and Gorham Ranch allotments water quality 
does not meet standards and livestock is not the cause — no explanation of why water 
does not meet standards (e.g., bacteria, silt, bank erosion, etc.) nor alternative cause is 
provided, nor is an analysis of what is required to bring water up to standards provided. 
There is no analysis provided of the potential impacts of greatly increased numbers of 
livestock on already below standard water quality. Even though the AUMs on some 
allotments are proposed to increase by a much greater percentage than acreage, there is 
no explanation why this has been proposed, nor is there an analysis provided of what the 
impacts of having more animals per unit area would be. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would not increase the numbers of livestock to be grazed on the newly 
expanded allotments. Only the AUMs available on these allotments would be increased. Historically, the 
BLM lands were less productive than the patented lands that have been acquired since 1984. Therefore, the 
acquired lands inside existing allotments have more animal unit months (AUMs) available per acre, which 
consequently increases the average amount of forage available per acre for the allotment as a whole. 


Section 4.11 of the final environmental impact statement describes the potential impact of making these 


additional AUMs available at a scale that is appropriate for the decisions outlined under the Proposed 
Plan. 
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Section 3.11 of the Draft RMP identifies the regulatory framework for rangeland resources, including the 
Rangeland Health Standards and Guidelines (RHSG) for California and Northwestern Nevada Final EIS 
(1998). The standards and guidelines for Central California require BLM to monitor and evaluate whether 
management actions (ie; increased acres and AUMS) are resulting in maintenance or attainment of 
rangeland health. Table 3.11-1 summarizes the results of interdisciplinary rangeland health assessments. 
For more information on rangeland health assessments, refer to MR-GRAZING-2. 


b. Alternative B 


In contrast, the conservation-focused Alternative B would reduce livestock grazing to 
47,922 acres (31.8% of what is currently grazed) and AUMs to 6, 553 (28.3% of what is 
currently permitted). 


Although there are no changes proposed for a number of allotments, there are no 
decreases proposed in either acreage or AUMs for any allotment, and the increases 
proposed for others under Alternatives C and D would be dramatic. 
Examples: 
Indian Valley allotment, the acreage available for livestock would be 227.7% of 
what is currently permitted (from 3,020 to 6,878 acres) and the AUMs would be 
479.5% of what is currently permitted (from 352 to 1,688 AUMs) — both 
acreage and AUMs permitted would drop to 0 under Alternative B. 
Joaquin Rocks allotment, the acreage available for livestock would be 200.9% 
of what is currently permitted (from 3,568 to 7,168 acres) and the AUMs would 
759.6% of what is currently permitted (from 275 to 2,089 AUMs) — there 
would be no changes from what is currently permitted under Alternative B. 
Diamond A allotment, the acreage available for livestock would be 234.6% of 
what is currently permitted (from 7,254 to 17,015 acres) and the AUMs would 
368.2% of what is currently permitted (from 1,804 to 6,643 AUMs) — there 
would be no changes from what is currently permitted under Alternative B. 
For the Gorham Ranch allotment, the acreage available for livestock would be 
234.6% of what is currently permitted (from 10,031 to 13,363 acres) and the 
AUMs would 411.7% of what is currently permitted (from 836 to 3,442 AUMs) 
) — both acreage and AUMs permitted would drop to 0 under Alternative B. 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 


ce No Action Alternative 


There is no indication given in the draft RMP/EIS that there currently is livestock grazing 
allowed on Fort Ord. In discussions with Hollister BLM personnel, I learned that 
livestock grazing has been permitted, on a year-to-year basis, on about 2500 acres, for 
about 5 months a year, since approximately 1996. 2700 ewes (plus lambs) are allowed 
by lease at Fort Ord, but no more than about 1200 ewes (plus lambs) have grazed there at 
any one time. Under Alternative B, Fort Ord would not be available for grazing, Under 
Alternatives C and D, there would be a grazing allotment created on Fort Ord, with an 
acreage available of 7000 acres, for which 2700 AUMs would be permitted from 1 
January to 31 May (5 months). What would occur with livestock grazing under 
Alternative A is unclear. Table 2.4-7 indicates that, under Alternative A, there would be 
no Fort Ord allotment, with no acreage and no AUMs permitted. However, since 
Alternative A “continues current management practices” (p. 2-1), the draft RMP/EIS 
does not make clear whether grazing would continue on Fort Ord on a year-to-year basis. 


RESPONSE: 
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Table 3.11-1 of the Draft RMP/EIS lists the Rangeland Health Standards Category for Fort Ord public 


lands as “meeting standards”. For more information on rangeland health assessments, refer to MR- 
GRAZING-2. 


Under the Proposed Plan (RANG-C8), BLM would allow grazing as a tool to maintain and improve habitat 

for special status species and target species of the Fort Ord Multispecies Habitat Management Plan. Table 
2.4-6 of in the Proposed RMP has been revised to clarify that BLM public lands on the former Fort Ord 
would not be available for grazing subject to the Taylor Grazing Act. 


Ly Affected Environment 


In an apparent attempt to tie livestock grazing to native herbivores, in section 3.11.1, the draft 
RMP/EIS stated that "Prior to European settlement, the central rangelands of California were 
grazed by antelope, elk, deer, bison, and numerous smaller herbivores." There are several 
problems with this attempt. First, according to section 2.2.2 "PRIA defines rangelands as public 
lands on which there is domestic livestock grazing or which are determined to be suitable for 
livestock grazing," Using this definition, since there were no domestic livestock, there were no 
‘rangelands’ in California prior to European settlement. Second, despite the Clementsian legacy 
of extensive grasslands (Hamilton 1997), the native vegetation before European settlement was 
significantly different, and may have been oak woodland, chaparral, coastal scrub, wetlands, 
xerophytic scrublands, and ‘wildflower fields’, as well as some areas with native annual and 
perennial grasslands (e.g., see Baker 1978, Blumler 1992, 2002, Hamilton 1997, Keeley 1993, 
Twisselmann 1967, Wester 1981). Third, the native elk, deer, and pronghorn are browsers or 
browser/grazers, rather than grazing specialists like cattle (Painter 1995, and references therein). 
Finally there have never been modern plains bison (a grazer) in what is now California (McDonald 
1981, D. Van Vuran, personal communication, see Painter 1995). North American Pleistocene 
Bison spp. were considerably different from extant Holocene Bison bison, (McDonald 1981). 
Bison latifrons probably was a relatively nonsocial browser/grazer living in forests and 
woodlands. Bison antiquus apparently was a somewhat more social (small, discrete groups) 
grazer/browser living in savannas and wooded steppes. Akersten et al. (1988) found very little 
grass in the plant fragments found in the teeth of the paleoherbivores they examined, including 
Pleisotcene Bison spp. 


RESPONSE: 
Comments noted. The reference to bison has been removed from Section 3.11.1 


6. Grazing Benefits 


The draft RMP/EIS not infrequently mentions the use of livestock grazing as a management tool 
to improve wildlife habitat, enhance vegetation, resources, control weeds, reduce fuels, etc. 
However, no evidence is provided that this could be successful and no literature is cited. 


The evidence that livestock are a beneficial tool is mixed (at best). There have been very few 
studies, and most of those have used highly managed animals in small areas for short periods of 
time. The California Invasive Plant Council (Cal-IPC) found that livestock grazing “does not 
appear to successfully reduce exotic annual grasses.” Kimball & Schiffman (2003) found that 
livestock grazing as a restoration tool is often counterproductive. Van Dyne and Heady (1965) 
found that livestock preferentially ate natives rather than alien annual grasses. 


As Wuerthner (2002b) pointed out even when livestock could be effective, they may not be the 
right tool for the specific problem, and adverse impacts must not outweigh any possible benefits 
(“A hammer can be used to swat mosquitoes on your face, but the collateral damage your face 
would suffer makes a hammer a dubious instrument for avoiding bug bites”). 
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l. 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 


wf Monitoring 


Monitoring has to be intensive to prevent damage to non-target plants and other resources (e.g., 
soils). In reviewing multiple years’ data from a grazing trial with a federally listed plant (Cirsium 


fontinale var. obispoense, closely related to federally listed Cirsium fontinale var. fontinale in the 


planning area), Painter and Wetherwax (2004) found that, at times and for some parameters, 
weekly monitoring might not have been sufficient. Frequently, monitors had found significant 
damage to individuals of C. fontinale var. obispoense (up to 99%) within a week of onset of 
livestock grazing. Limits set by U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service for defoliation for other plant taxa 
were often exceeded within the first week, as were limits for bare ground. 


RESPONSE: Comments noted 


Fire Management 


Fire is one of the most important ecological disturbance in western North America (Beschta et al. 2004, 
McKenzie et al. 2004). 


i? Fuels Treatment & Restoration Activities 


While fire can be beneficial to some plants under some conditions, fire and fire-related activities 
can also be threats to special-status plant taxa. The majority of fires in the California are 
anthropogenic in origin, rather than natural (most natural fires are caused by lightning) (see 
Keeley 2001b, 2005, Keeley and Fotheringham 2003, Keeley et al. 1999). Even taxa viewed as 
‘fire adapted’ can be at risk. Plant taxa are not ‘fire adapted’ but rather are adapted to particular 
fire regimes (Keeley and Zedler 1998, J. Keeley presentation at 20 August 2004 BotSwap 
meeting). Fire suppression appears to have had little impact of fires in the Coast Ranges (see 
Keeley et al. 1999, Keeley 2000, 2002, Keeley and Fotheringham 2001). It has been found that 
there is not a strong relationship between fuel age and fire probability (Moritz et al. 2004). 


Prescription burning may not reduce fire hazard. In California shrublands, there is no evidence 
that prescribed burning provides any resource benefit, and it may have negative impacts by 
increasing fire frequency beyond the ability of plants to recover (Keeley 2002b). Burning at too 
frequent intervals and/or burning outside of natural fire season (including prescription burning) 
can negatively impact sensitive taxa. There is a relationship between anthropogenic disruptions 
and alterations of natural fire regimes and type conversions of shrublands and woodlands to 
annual grasslands dominated by alien grasses and forbs (Keeley 2001a). These include alterations 
in fire frequency and season. Pre-fire fuel manipulations and some post-fire site ‘rehabilitation’ 
practices can also contribute to increases in alien plants (e.g., see Backer et al. 2004, Beschta et al. 
2004, Beyers 2004, Dombeck et al. 2004, Keeley 2001a). There is little ecological justification for 
widespread post-fire ‘rehabilitation’ (Beschta et al. 2004, DellaSala et al. 2004). Other fire-related 
threats to sensitive plant taxa include fuel modification treatments, fire break construction, and fire 
break maintenance (e.g., see Cohen 2000, Kauffman 2004). 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 


Recreation 
i Environmental consequences 


I support the BLM policy to maintain a diversity of recreational opportunities (3.8-1). However, 
the draft RMP/EIS proposes major changes and increases in recreation, without adequate impact 
analysis. 
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RESPONSE: 


The Draft and Final EIS analyze recreation management at a level that is appropriate at the 
resource management plan level. 


a. Allowable Uses 


For example, Alternative C proposes hunting, fishing, and off-trail hiking (as well as target 
shooting), as well as some backcountry motorized recreation, at Fort Ord but provides no 
assessment of impacts these proposals would have on the many special-status plants on Fort Ord, 
on vernal pool and other aquatic and terrestrial plant communities. 


RESPONSE: 


The Proposed Plan and FEIS analyses the impacts of recreation management at a level that is 
appropriate at the resource management plan level. 


b. Special Status Species 


There are risks to special-status plants and animals associated with recreational uses (e.g., off-road 
vehicles, vehicle parking areas, foot traffic, off-trail bicyclists, hunting, dust, dislodgement of 
plants on rock faces by climbers). Of the 151 special-status plant taxa I identified, 94 have been 
reported as threatened by recreation (and recreation-related activities, e.g., roads, trampling, 
vehicles), including 40 US listed, 43 CA listed, and 26 US FWS Species of Concern. Therefore, 
potential impacts of all of these uses must be fully analyzed before any of the proposed actions is 
implemented. The draft RMP/EIS does not include any such analysis. 


RESPONSE: 


The Proposed Plan and FEIS analyses impacts of recreation management on special status 
species at a level that is appropriate at the resource management plan level. 


Transportation 


Activities associated with roads may pose risks (e.g., road construction, road maintenance, road 
right-of-way maintenance, roadside grading, reopening closed roads, dust, surface erosion). Roads 
represent a persistent cause of watershed degradation (Beschta et al. 2004). 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 


d. Motorized & Mechanized Access 


I urge BLM not to open to recreational any new areas to off-road vehicle use (as proposed under 
Alternative B), and no mechanized (bikes, etc.) entry to ACECs (except on existing roads) or 
WSAs. Where off-road vehicles are a dominant form of recreation, the enjoyment of other less 
intrusive uses is greatly reduced or precluded. 


One of the major management challenges for BLM will be to control damaging off-road vehicle 
use and keeping off-road vehicles on designated routes only and prevent cross-country travel. 
Off-road vehicle use is a frequent identified threat to sensitive, rare, threatened, or endangered 
plant species. Not only does off-road vehicle use directly impact plants, but also, dust raised by 
off-road vehicles can have significant negative impacts (see discussion of dust above). I hope that 
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BLM will strongly consider the language of Executive Order 11989, which authorizes closure of 
areas or trails to off-road vehicles causing considerable adverse effects and designation of lands as 
closed to off-road vehicles unless specifically designated as open. 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 


roe Wildlife Habitat and Special Status Animal Species 


Many of the management actions proposed in Alternative C, including fishing, motorized vehicle, 
and off-trail hiking, equestrian use, and hunting (especially with dogs for pigs) could be 
destructive to rare and common aquatic wildlife, through the introduction of diseases. To protect 
special-status animals from introduction of diseases in areas with fishing, motorized vehicle, and 
off-trail hiking, and hunting, I urge BLM to adopt the policy in place at Elkhorn Slough of 
requiring washing of feet (humans, dogs, horses) in an area where no off trail public use is 
allowed. 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 


Invasive/Non-Native Plants 
l. Definition 


Non-native (alien, non-indigenous, exotic) taxa are those taxa occurring in an area in which the 
have not evolved since the last Ice Age and whose introduction or immigration was supported 
deliberately or involuntarily by human activities (Kowarik 1995). 


‘Noxious Weed’ is a legal term under California and federal noxious weed laws (see The Jepson 
Manual, p. 10), and the term should be reserved for those plant taxa that are legally so designated. 
In California, ‘Noxious Weeds’ are rated according to the damage they cause to agriculture 
(McClintock 1987). 


‘Noxious Weeds’ are a subset of invasive non-native plants. In order to control invasive non- 
native taxa, BLM must be concerned with more than “Noxious Weeds”. By restricting discussion 
and control efforts largely to ‘Noxious Weeds’, the draft RMP/EIS ignores some of the most 
damaging pest plants included on California Invasive Plant Council’s [Cal-IPC] lists of Wildland 
Pest Plants [http://www.cal-ipc.org/]. 


RESPONSE: 


The Proposed RMP and FEIS incorporates management actions for invasive plants and noxious 
weeds into Section 2.2.4. 


on Environmental Consequences 
a. Special Status Species 


Non-native (alien, exotic) plant taxa are recognized as threats to many of the special- 
status plant taxa. Of the 151 special-status plant taxa I identified, 73 have been reported 
as threatened by non-native plants, including 39 US listed, 40 CA listed, and 15 US FWS 
Species of Concern. 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 
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b. Fire & Hydrology 


Invasive, biologically weedy non-native plants are a form of biological pollution (Noss 
and Cooperrider 1994, Schiffman 1997). Non-native pest plants have caused large-scale 
ecosystem changes, including altered fire and water cycles (Howald 1997). 


Externally imposed disturbance (e.g., livestock herbivory, unnaturally frequent fire) is 
recognized as a major source of entry for invasive non-native species (Billings 1994, 
Keeley 1995, Schierenbeck 1995, Schiffman 1997, Belsky and Gelbard 2000, Jones 
2001). 


Habitat restoration includes non-native plant control and eradication. Control programs 
require long-term commitments, and short-term lapses may negate years of expensive 
control efforts. 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 
ro Soils 


Invasive non-native plants not only decrease structural diversity of native vascular plant 
communities, but also decrease biological crust cover and species richness (Belnap et al. 
2001). 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 


d. Livestock Grazing 


One of the greatest changes in community composition and structure related to livestock 
grazing in California is the existence of alien-annual-dominated grasslands. Alien- 
annual-dominated grasslands represent a type conversion from native community types. 
In California, much of what is now primarily covered by non-native annual grasses was 
historically scrubland, chaparral, or oak woodland (Hamilton 1997). Only in Hawaii 
have native taxa been obliterated to the extent they have in the alien-annual-dominated 
grasslands in California (Loope 1992). 


Invasion of alien annual plants into perennial plant communities can pose a long-term 
threat to biological soil crusts, because the crust-dominated interspace between perennial 
plants is often heavily invaded (Belnap et al. 2001). 


GRAZING AND PROLIFERATION OF ALIEN PLANTS (including ‘weeds’ and 


pest plants) 

Livestock grazing has been found to be a factor in the proliferation of alien plants by 

Ls transporting seeds into uninfested sites on their coats, feet, and in their guts 
(Lacey 1987, Schiffman 1997, Belsky and Gelbard 2000, Jones 2001) 

2 preferentially grazing native plant species over alien species (Van Dyne and 
Heady 1965, Lacey 1987, Fleischner 1994, Belsky and Gelbard 2000, Jones 
2001) 

>. changing competitive relationships in ways that favored alien species (Baker 
1978, Lacey 1987, Belsky and Gelbard 2000, Jones 2001) 

4 creating patches of bare, disturbed soils that act as alien-plant seedbeds (Ellison 
1960, Schiffman 1997, Belsky and Gelbard 2000, Jones 2001) 

5, destroying biological soil crusts that stabilize soils and inhibit alien seed 
germination (Belsky and Gelbard 2000, Belnap et al. 2001) 

6. creating patches of nitrogen-rich soils, which favor nitrogen-loving alien species 


(Belsky and Gelbard 2000) 
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v: reducing concentrations of soil mycorrhizae required by most western native 
species (Belsky and Gelbard 2000) 

8. accelerating soil erosion that buries alien seeds and facilitates their germination 
(Belsky and Gelbard 2000) 


By dispersing seeds into and throughout communities, livestock facilitate invasion of 
entire landscapes (Belsky and Gelbard 2000). Dore and Raymond (1942) found that 1 
single cow could deposit an average of 37,000 viable seed of annuals in dung per day. 


Because the livestock are also alien, the importance of alien plant taxa in livestock diets 
should not influence decision-making concerning their control. Because seeds can take 
several days to pass through animals, animals transport seeds consumed from one grazing 
site to another and can become a source for unwanted alien introductions. Unnatural 
livestock-related changes in nutrients, competition, soil compaction, etc., may better suit 
alien taxa than natives. Alien taxa from the same regions as alien grazers may have 
better grazing resistance mechanisms to those grazers than native taxa have, giving the 
alien plant taxa another advantage. Annual grass species usually are adapted better to the 
conditions caused by excessive trampling (Grime 1979). 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 


3% Affected Environment 


This vegetation 'type' (alien-annual-dominated grasslands) actually represents large patches 
dominated by alien plants that fit Holland and Keil's (1995) definition of ‘weeds’, mostly from the 
Mediterranean Region, and probably owing their presence to livestock (Baker 1978, Heady 1990, 
Jackson 1985). Common alien annual grass taxa include Bromus diandrus, Bromus hordeaceus, 
Avena fatua, Avena barbata, Hordeum murinum, Vulpia myuros. Both Avena spp. are allelopathic 
(Halvorson 1992). All the alien annual grasses should be treated as pervasive (and among the 
most troublesome) invasive non-native plants. Because the livestock are also alien, the 
importance of alien plant taxa in livestock diets should not influence decision-making concerning 
their control. 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 


‘Weeds’ 

The term ‘weed’ is often casually used; however, to weed scientists and most other biologists, 
‘weeds’ are not simply ‘any plants growing where they are not wanted’, which requires a value 
judgment by the observer (Holland and Keil 1995, Stuckey and Barkley 1993). An explanation of 
the differences between definitions of weed based on value judgments and definitions based on 
biological attributes can be found in Stuckey and Barkley (1993) and Holland and Keil (1995). 


Based on biological attributes, Holland and Keil (1995, pp. 460-461) describe weeds as species 
introduced by human activities to areas outside their natural range that aggressively invade stands 
of undisturbed native vegetation as well as areas that have been subjected to disturbance 
(particularly human-induced disturbance). This description does not place a value judgment on a 
species’ economic impact or aesthetic qualities. 


Most biological weeds are flowering plants (Stuckey and Barkley 1993). There are biological 
weeds of all growth forms and many life-styles, from tiny annual herbs and annual grasses to 
trees. 


One of the attributes of an ‘ideal weed’ is great longevity of seeds. Burnside et al. (1996) tested 
germination over 20 years in 41 taxa. Several alien taxa found in central California are among 
those reported as germinating after 12 years of burial: Bromus tectorum, Chenopodium album, 
Echinochloa crus-galli, Rumex crispus, Salsola tragus, Tribulus terrestris, Verbascum thapsus. 
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Alien grasses as 'weeds' 
Most of the common alien grasses fit the biological definition of 'weeds' (sensu Holland and Keil 
1995). Some are on California Invasive Plant Council’s [Cal-IPC] lists of Wildland Pest Plants 
[http://www.cal-ipc.org/]. 


Stephenson and Calcarone (1999) point out that alien grasses account for the largest number (181 
taxa) non-native plants in California. Among those they included in their discussion of “especially 
problematic” alien grasses are Avena barbata, Avena fatua, Bromus madritensis subsp. rubens, 
Bromus tectorum, Bromus diandrus, Cortaderia selloana, Cortaderia jubata, Hordeum spp., 
Vulpia myuros. 


Most (possibly all) the alien annual grasses on the allotments are aggressive, biologically weedy 
invaders (e.g., see James 1995, McClintock 1987). 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 


Oo. Best Available Science and Citations 


I strongly believe that management of public lands should be based on best available science, and the goal 
should be substantiated environmental improvement (or, at the very least, no negative impacts). The 
citation of scientific documents as support for proposed actions is inadequate, as are the references 
provided. 


The public has limited confidence in government agencies to manage public lands (Brunson and Steel 
1994). Therefore, it behooves public-land agency to use very solid, contemporary science in designing a 
management plan and in assessing its environmental consequences, and need to document the science 
which as gone into their construction. Without the documented backing of good science, statements in the 
draft RMP/EIS must be viewed as the preparers’ personal opinions, and opinions are not an acceptable basis 
for management decisions. Use of scientifically unsubstantiated opinions as a basis for management 
decisions can leave public-land management agencies and their personnel vulnerable to accusations of 
‘management by myth’. 


Under 2.2.2, the draft RMP/EIS states that “BLM’s goal is to manage the public rangelands in a way that 
maintains or improves their condition”. In order for BLM to manage ‘rangelands’ (or any public 
landscapes) in a way that maintains or improves condition, actions must be based on best available 
scientific information. In order for the public to be able to evaluate whether BLM is meeting this standard, 
the Draft RMP/EIS must cite and reference any and all scientific literature used in the preparation of the 
document and all scientific literature that will be used in the management based on the document. 


If one were to base evaluation of the science on the documents in the References (6.0), very little science 
was used in the preparation of the draft RMP/EIS and very little will be used in the management of the 
planning area. There was only a single citation from a peer-reviewed journal (Hann and Bunnell 2001), 
and that reference was incomplete. The citation for Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf (1995) was omitted from 
the References, and the other major publications on California vegetation (Barbour and Major 1988, 
Holland and Keill1995) were not referenced at all. There was not range science cited, despite range 
management being a central focus of the draft RMP/EIS. There was no science related to impacts of 
recreation activities cited, although significant changes in recreation are proposed. Most of the California- 
related recent fire science research was not included. There was a single ecology citation (Weaver and 
Clements 1938)”, and it was extremely out of date. No source was given for plant nomenclature, for 


*4 publication site omitted in draft RMP/EIS 


Hann, W.J., and D.L. Bunnell. 2001. Fire and land management planning and implementation across 
multiple scales. International Journal of Wildland Fire 10:389-403. 
25 Weaver, J.E., and F.E. Clements. 1938. Plant Ecology: New York, 2nd ed. McGraw-Hill. 
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example, neither The Jepson Manual (Hickman 1993) nor appropriate regional floras (e.g., Matthews 1997, 
Twisselmann 1956, 1967) were cited. No source was cited for limited information provided concerning 
threats to the special-status taxa, although such literature is available (including, but not limited to, Tibor 
2001, California Native Plant Society on-line inventory, California Department of Fish and Game Habitat 
Conservation Planning Branch species accounts, California Department of Fish and Game Natural 
Diversity Database RAREFIND occurrence records, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service publications in the 
Federal Register, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service Recovery Plans, unpublished reports to state and federal 
agencies). 


The failure to use (and to include evidence of the use) of best available science should be enough to require 
revision of the RMP/EIS. While no one has time to read all available literature, it is necessary to remain 
current to be an effective manager. Just as one has a right to expect that other professionals (e.g., 
physicians, attorneys, etc.) remain current, it would seem reasonable that we have the right to expect 
public-land managers to be familiar with appropriate current literature and to base their management 
decisions on the currently best available science. There is an over-dependence on 'gray' literature, 
especially on government documents and unpublished data not easily accessed by the public. An increased 
use of peer-reviewed and more readily accessible literature might contribute to greater public trust. This 
should include a familiarity with pertinent peer-reviewed literature, as well as government documents. 


Pertinent botanical and plant-ecological research can be found in a wide range of peer-reviewed basic and 
applied biological journals, including (but certainly not limited to) Advances in Ecological Research, 
American Journal of Botany, American Midland Naturalist, American Naturalist, Annals of Botany, Annals 
of the Missouri Botanic Garden, Annual Review of Ecology and Systematics, Biological Conservation, 
BioScience, Botanical Gazette, Botanical Review, Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, Canadian Journal 
of Botany, Conservation Biology, Ecology, Ecological Applications, Ecological Modeling, Ecological 
Monographs, Ecology, Evolution, Evolutionary Ecology, Journal of Ecology, Journals of the Linnean 
Society, Journal of Range Management, Journal of Vegetation Science, Madrono, New Phytologist, 
Oecologia, Oikos, Taxon, Trends in Research in Ecology and Evolution, Southwestern Naturalist, 
Vegetatio. 


RESPONSE: Refer to MR-DATA-1 
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iv Jan Shriner 


a. Visual Resources 
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It appears to be a management downgrade for Fort Ord from the no action alternative as a VRM Class I to a 
preferred alternative VRM Class II. I am very concerned in the potential commercial use or exploitation of 
the former Fort Ord, see VIS-Cl. 


VIS-C1. Manage Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies, if acquired, as VRM Class II. 
RESPONSE: 


As outlined in the no action alternative, the 1984 Hollister RMP designated BLM lands in the Monterey 
Bay management unit as VRM Class I. At the time, BLM administered less than 5 acres of public land in 
the Central Coast Management Area, which was primarily surrounded by agricultural lands. Therefore, 
the VRM Class I designation did not consider management of BLM lands on the former Fort Ord or Coast 
Diaries. Currently, Fort Ord public lands and the Coast Dairies property contain features that would not 
meet the criteria for VRM Class I without substantial mitigation and/or relocation of roads and utilities. As 
a result, BLM determined that the VRM Class II designation is appropriate to meet the goals and objectives 
for the Central Coast Management Area. . 


The reasons | find this particularly alarming are mixed in the following management action items. They are 
mixed together as potential natural resource exploitation and commercial use both in the way they are 
phrased and what is left out of the phrasing. 


b. Water Resources 


WAT-C2. Submit request to the California State Department of Water Resources to establish Federal water 
reserves on acquired lands to ensure water availability for multiple use management. I am not sure if this 
just means reserves for BLM or for multiple uses that might include residential or commercial. 


RESPONSE: 


WAT-C2 proposes to establish Federal water reserves to ensure water availability for multiple uses as 
defined by 43 CFR 1601.0-5, “including but not limited to recreation, range, watershed, wildlife and fish, 
and natural scenic, scientific and historical values.” 


The action item WAT-A2 hints at the fact that erosion of mis-used or unmaintained trails might negatively 
impact water quality in critical habitat but unfortunately WAT-A2 or some form of it did not make mention 
in the preferred alternative other than WAT-COM7 which also seems in direct conflict again with fishing, 
oil and gas development, mining, and off-trail recreational uses. 


WAT-A2. Conduct regular maintenance of roads and trails, including silt catchments, out sloping, and 
contouring to reduce impacts on water resources. 


WAT-COM7. Limit authorized uses and management activities to those that do not adversely impact water 
quality and watershed function. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 
c. Special Designations 


ACEC-COM4. Monitor the effects of management activities (predominantly oil, gas, mining, and grazing) 
on significant habitat areas. 


I don't want to just monitor effects of commercial oil production! No, I would like a management action 
that would not allow commercial use of natural resources, other than grazing that is found to help control 
invasives, on any part of Fort Ord. I would not like to evaluate activities associated with commercial uses 
of Fort Ord as defined below in the ACEC-COMS. 
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ACEC-COMS. Evaluate surface-disturbing activities such as road construction, ground leveling, mining or 
oil and gas development for potential adverse impacts to fossil resources, cultural resources, and special 
status species. Do an on-site field exam for all applications within the ACEC. Consult with the USFWS, in 
accordance with Section 7 of the ESA, if appropriate. If necessary, take protective measures. These 
measures can be 

categorized as pre-development, development, and post-development. Such measures are useful not only in 
evaluating oil and gas applications but also in developing mining plans under the 3809 regulations. Not all 
measures apply in every situation. Evaluate each surface disturbing action on a case-by-case basis for 
applicability of the following measures: 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, Fort Ord public lands would be closed to salable and locatable mineral entry; 
and a No Surface Occupancy stipulation would be required for all leasable minerals. 


There seems to be something missing in this portion of the document. There are no measures listed for 
ACEC-COMS. Page 2-42. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted: ACEC-COM6-22 are measures listed on pages 2-42 — 2-43 which are pre-development, 
development, and post-development protective measures that are proposed to provide for the 
implementation of ACEC-COMS. 


This ACEC-C1 is good for Fort Ord and fits well with many of the other management action plans. It 
makes a good argument for a separate RMP for Fort Ord and Coast Dairies. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted: Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would develop “implementation” or “activity level” plans 
for Fort Ord and Coast Dairies ACECs and Special Recreation Management Areas.. 


ACEC-C1. Designate all Fort Ord Public Lands managed by BLM as an ACEC to protect unique biological 
resources, including maritime chaparral habitat and special status species; to promote scientific research 
and educational opportunities; and in consideration of public safety hazards from previous military 
operations, including the presence of unexploded ordinance and munitions and explosives of concern. If 
acquired, designate Coast Dairies lands managed by BLM as an ACEC to protect unique natural and 
cultural resources and to promote scientific research and educational opportunities. 


The ACEC-C15 below must have some mistakes in the editing. I see "non-native, naturalized species" and I 
really do not think this planting strategy will benefit the special status species at all so it must contain some 
cut and paste error. 


ACEC-C15. Reseed with environmentally compatible species, including non-native, naturalized species, in 
all disturbed areas within construction zones, as well as any additional locations agreed to for the benefit of 
special status species and surface protection from erosion. 

RESPONSE: 

Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would emphasize the use of native species and local genotypes for 
restoration and rehabilitation activities. BLM would only allow the use of temporary non-native, non- 
invasive species due to scheduling and/or funding constraints. All restoration and rehabilitation activities 


would be reviewed and approved by qualified resource specialists. 


d. Energy and Minerals 
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In the following energy portions (ENERG-COM6, ENERG-C2, ENERG-C 5) the most alarming verbiage 
is what is missing. I agree with ENERG-CS for Fort Ord but the missing bits are that Fort Ord should also 
be closed to oil and gas development. If it is not, we have some very serious conflicts with a number of 
management action plans including the Overall Vision statement. 


ENERG-COM6. Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies, if acquired, would not be open to mineral 
location. 


ENERG-C2. Fort Ord Public Lands would be available for leasable minerals. 
ENERG-C3. Coast Dairies, if acquired, would be unavailable for leasable minerals. 


ENERG-C5. Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies lands, if acquired, would be closed to saleable 
minerals. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, Fort Ord public lands would be closed to salable and locatable mineral entry; 
and a No Surface Occupancy stipulation would be required for all leasable minerals. 


eC Recreation, Visitor Use/Education & Interpretation 


I am glad to see these: REC-VIS-COM5, REC-INT-COM6, REC-INT-COM7, and HAB-C%S. It will require 
more staff and funding but it will be so worth it to keep down the costs and staffing for enforcement. 


REC-VIS-COMS. Allow development of facilities to protect public safety and allow for interpretation 
natural and cultural values. 


REC-INT-COM6. Coordinate with California State Parks, the Department of Fish and Game, and gateway 
communities to develop educational and interpretive programs and materials consistent with the California 
Coastal National Monument Resource Management Plan. 


REC-INT-COM7. Collaborate with various entities to provide interpretive opportunities, such as museums, 
which offer the best opportunities for developing cooperative cultural resources educational and 


interpretive programs. 


HAB-CS. Establish an education program addressing the effects of dogs and cats on wildlife and wildlife 
habitat. 


RESPONSE : Comment noted. 


REC-VIS-C3. Establish dispersed camping facilities on Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies lands, if 
acquired. 


I don't agree with dispersed camping facilities. There will be more camping coming soon along the 
Highway | corridor because of plans of California State Parks. There is no reason to encourage camping on 
the former Fort Ord. 

RESPONSE: 

Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would not authorize dispersed camping on BLM public lands in the Central 
Coast Management Area as there are ample opportunities for recreational camping in the surrounding 


region. 


I don't understand this REC-USE-C5 and why establishing an initial target visitor-use carrying capacity is 
important nor where this estimate comes from. 
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RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. The initial target recreation use capacity for Fort Ord Public Lands has been changed to 
be consistent with what is reported within the BLM’s Recreation Management Information System for 
2004. The general expectation is that if recreation use increases at Fort Ord significantly from current use 
levels, then BLM would need to consider trail use policies and other management measures to lessen 
conflict and protect special status species habitat. 


Trail Use 

In the article about Fort Ord (below) it is reported that BLM figures trail users at 75,000 people per year 
without any discussion about the method of arriving at the figure. Whether or not this number of trail users 
is accurate at the current level of population of Marina and Seaside, we should expect the number of trail 
users to double in the next decade. The City of Marina alone is expecting more than 3,000 homes to be 
constructed by 2115 on the former Fort Ord. The City of Seaside has similar plans for residential 
construction on their portion of Fort Ord. And there are other developments in the planning stages in the 
unincorporated county portions of Fort Ord. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted: Chapter 3 has been modified to describe how the visitor use numbers on Fort Ord public 
lands are derived, and Chapter. 4 has been modified to account for approved and expected new land 
development. 


The article describes a particularly poignant trail use problem in Fort Ord that has not been addressed 
adequately in this RMP, wet season trail use. At my park system I regularly receive e-mails this time of 
year about trail closures and trail openings. Our Park Rangers evaluate trails regularly in the rainy season 
and are trained to close them when generally a foot step leaves an imprint. Equestrian and biker closures 
are designated differently than the complete closure to include foot traffic. But all trails that are new to the 
park system are closed between December | and June | in the trail's first year of existence. The reasons 
cited for these closures are potential erosion and trail damage. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would close roads and trails to public use during periods of extreme wet 


weather in areas where sustained public use may compromise the integrity of the road or trail surface 
(TRANS-C3). 


During this year and last Trails 49, 50, 60, and Guidotti Road are notably damaged at Fort Ord, most 
apparently by horses. Not only will these routes suffer greater erosion damage but the tread degradation 
may lead to difficulty and potential injury for hikers and bicyclists as well as for future equestrians. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, monitoring, rehabilitaiton, and restoration activities would take place on routes 
subject to high use levels to reduce soil loss and erosion, and protect public safety. 


The article below reports BLM spending only $50,000 per year to repair damage to trails used in the wet 
season. The manager is only asking that members of the public take personal responsibility for avoiding 
trail use immediately following rains. The following action item TRANS-C3 is the only mention that I 
could find of the proposed management strategy. This is a very good start and deserves mention for 
potential positive impacts in the impacts statements chapter. 


RESPONSE: 
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A discussion of potential impacts from wet season trail use has been added to Chapter 3 and Chapter 4 of 
the Proposed RMP and Final EIS. 


Fishing 


I hope that this does not include stocking fish. This user group will require more enforcement ranger 
staffing and signage to make clear which are the designated areas and which are not. Impacts to the parks 
that I work in include members of the public adding fish and invertebrates to waterways. People who fish 
also tend to leave litter and tangled gear behind. With the current populations of tiger salamanders and 
other native amphibians and reptiles on Fort Ord, introductions of fish and invertebrates as well as trash 
and gear could be damaging to devastating, depending on our luck and our enforcement control. 
Recreationists and their pets are also vectors for diseases affecting amphibians in Central California. 


REC-USE-C7. Designate recreational fishing areas on Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies lands, if 
acquired, in consultation with CDFG. Fishing would only be allowed in designated areas. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. Currently there are no designated recreational fishing areas on Fort Ord or at Coast 
Dairies. This decision would commit BLM to recreational fishing and its impacts within a subsequent 
activity-level plan such as a pond management plan. In the past at Fort Ord, the Army stocked several 
ponds and provided a recreation fishing opportunity. Site specific management of these ponds by the BLM 
would be better addressed within a site-specific plan. General impacts from recreational fishing have been 
added to the Proposed RMP and Final EIS on page X-X. 


This recreational fishing use seems to conflict with the VEG-COM2 below, and would likely disturb 
special status aquatic species conflicting with SSS-C3 and SSS-C4 below. And definitely would adversely 
impact water quality putting it in direct conflict with WAT-COM7 below. 


VEG-COM2. Include mitigation measures to protect or enhance riparian areas in all activity plans. 


SSS-C3. Prohibit activities that disturb, alter, or interrupt hydrologic or ecological processes that support 
special status species and significant plant communities. Central Coast Management Area Actions 


SSS-C4. Restrict public and pet access to all ponds at Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies, if acquired, 
known or suspected to support special status aquatic species during important breeding and gestation 
periods. 


WAT-COM7. Limit authorized uses and management activities to those that do not adversely impact water 
quality and watershed function. 


I recommend deleting REC-USE-C7 for Fort Ord and Coast Dairies. 
RESPONSE: 


BLM recognizes that certain land uses such as fishing or other recreation uses can conflict with 
management actions intended to enhance the quality of riparian, hydrologic, and special status species 
habitat. However, recreation policy and uses can be consistent with VEG-COM2 and SSS-C4 if they 
include appropriate mitigation measures and public use restrictions. Refer to the previous response 
regarding REC-USE-C7. 


Guns 

I paddle in the Elkhorn Slough which is adjacent to the California Department of Fish and Game (CDFG) 
wildlife viewing area that also allows waterfowl hunting. I know of a few people who have had the 
experience of bullets whistling past their kayaks while they paddle in the back channels of the Slough. 
There is not enough of a safety margin either geographically or temporally between the two user groups. 
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There is no effort to inform the kayakers of when the hunting season begins (no seasonal signs at the 2 
most commonly used kayak launch sites for example) but savvy kayakers know to educate themselves as if 
they were hunters to avoid the area at certain times. 


There is also a private shooting range adjacent to the Slough. Target practice has been safely managed by 
the property owners. However, new paddlers to the Slough are seen very startled by their first experiences 
with gun shots. They express shock and dismay that the activity must be part of such an otherwise peaceful 
place. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would prohibit the use of firearms on Fort Ord public lands and the Coast 
Dairies property, if acquired. 


The RMP Section 4.4.8 should include some kind of cumulative impacts to the trail users or Fort Ord 
seeking solitude who instead find the noise pollution of Laguna Seca Raceway and some kind of proposed 
target shooting and hunting. 


RESPONSE: 


Refer to the previous response regarding target shooting and hunting on Fort Ord public lands. Since these 
activities would not be authorized on BLM lands, there would be no cumulative impacts from noise 
generated by the Laguna Seca Raceway. 


I paddled one winter day in the Consumnes River. I was awed by Snow Geese and Sandhill Cranes. At one 
turn in the river I was informed by hunters to turn back because they were trying to hunt that particular 
stretch of water. I mentioned the experience in the visitor center and the staff told me that hunters are 
allowed to hunt from the water but not to restrict other users. Perhaps more enforcement would have made 
it possible for me to exercise my rights but, as a small unarmed reasonable female, I chose not to argue 
with unreasonably territorial men with guns. There may be reasons or people who would choose to argue 
their rights and help escalate a dangerous situation. 


I mention these experiences because I believe Fort Ord would be susceptible to the same kind of mixed- 
user conflicts. Of course it won't be kayakers but I can imagine hikers, bikers, or equestrians facing similar 
problems with gunshots, bullets, and hunters. Not to mention the negative impacts to other wildlife and the 
potential upset to the balance of the biotic community of the old dunes at Fort Ord. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 


Recreation Uses and Demand Section 4.8.6.1 (page 4.8-11) needs to explain the possible impacts based on 
current research and use in similarly high traffic areas. 


A section needs to be added into the Environmental Consequences of Chapter 4 regarding fish and wildlife. 
The description of impacts needs to include impacts to visitor wildlife viewing as skittish wildlife retreats 
to more remote areas or the cover of darkness. 


RESPONSE: The Draft and Final EIS analyze recreation management at a level that is appropriate at the 
resource management plan level. 


REC-USE C8. Establish target shooting, hunting, and firearm use at Fort Ord Public Lands, and require 
special recreation permits for firearm use in established target shooting areas. 


| recommend the deletion of REC-USE C8 of the preferred alternative and to continue exclusion of hunting 
and shooting from Fort Ord. 


RESPONSE: 
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The suggested edits have been incorporated into the Proposed RMP and Final EIS. 


Off Trail Use 

For the amount of use expected in Fort Ord, this cries out for education and enforcement staff and budget 
increases. Vernal pools and their surrounding environs would be especially at risk. Distribution of Sudden 
Oak Death or other known recreation-related diseases, and weed seeds by hikers as vectors would be 
limitless. The CDFG Elkhorn Slough Reserve Staff has realized that recreationists are vectors of the 
Sudden Oak Death that kills several species of native trees in parklands of Central California. They have 
developed a system and policy of washing the soles of visitors shoes with a Lysol solution in an area where 
no off trail public use is allowed. Imagine disease potential introduction by fishing, hunting, off-trail hiking 
in the Fort Ord public lands.Nowhere in the RMP impact analysis does it disclose the potential for disease 
spread via proposed recreation. Huge dollar amounts have already been spent in repairing erosion damage 
and off trail use will lead to more destruction. Off-leash dogs in these areas leave no daylight sanctuary for 
wildlife and also serve as disease vectors. 


Neglect of any mention of impacts on page 4.4-14 for impact analysis is an oversight and huge mistake and 
then to find the same lack of information in the Special Status Species Section 4.4.6.1 (page 4.6-9) is 
appalling. In light of the documentation of previous dog attacks on badgers there needs to also be mention 
of impacts in the Recreation and Access portion of the Wildlife Habitat Section 4.5.6.2 (page 4.5-11) for 
this document to be adequate. 


Not to mention enormous liability at Fort Ord for a deadly mixed-user conflict between hunters off trail and 
hikers off trail. Two acquaintances of mine in Alaska met tragedy through this kind of combination. 
Hunters occasionally get very excited about the hunt and human error can't be completely overcome. If a 
shooting occurs on BLM property, I can imagine lawsuits following for this kind of action plan in a high 
use, front country public land. There also would be higher risk of BLM liability for the high traffic area of 
Fort Ord to have lost or injured lone hikers off trail who might not be found in a timely way unless more 
enforcement staff and resources could cover all 7,000 or more acres. 


REC-USE C9. Provide for hiking off of designated roads and trail systems on Fort Ord Public Lands and 
Coast Dairies lands, if acquired. 


I believe off trail hiking or hunting would be considered recreation activities that conflict with the 
following HAB-C2, HAB-C3, and WAT-COM7. 


HAB-C2. Do not allow disturbance, including road construction and recreation activities, within a 0.125- 
mile radius of nesting sites of owls, ospreys, golden eagles, buteos, accipiters, and falcons. 


HAB-C3. Do not allow disturbance, including road construction and recreation activities, within a 0.25- 
mile radius around the nesting sites of the California condor, bald eagle, and prairie falcons. 


WAT-COM7. Limit authorized uses and management activities to those that do not adversely impact water 
quality and watershed function. 


I recommend for Fort Ord that this REC-USE C9 from the Preferred Alternative be deleted and off-trail 
hiking be limited to educational guided hikes or interpretive hikes and administrative tasks such as 
enforcement, weed abatement, erosion control, rare plant and animal management or research. 

RESPONSE: 

The suggested edits have been oincorporated into the Proposed RMP and Final EIS. 

f. Transportation & OHV Use 


TRANS-C3. Restrict public use of roads and trails during periods of inclement weather in the wet season. 
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Motorized Vehicle Use 

This REC-USE C4 is simply too vague and broad to make adequate comments on potential impacts. I 
would hope that the enforcement ranger staff will be increased simply based on this possibility so that these 
members of the public and their impacts can be monitored and educated. It is hard for me to imagine what 
possible good this permitting process could bring to the public lands. 


REC-USE-C4: Authorize a limited number of special recreation permits for motorized public access into 
remote areas of Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies, 1f acquired. 


It also seems to conflict with the following: 


TRANS-COMS3. Limit motor vehicles to paved roads north of Eucalyptus Road on Fort Ord Public Lands. 
Prohibit non-street legal vehicles at all times. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. Proposals for motorized access into the Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies would 
be evaluated individually. While OHV recreation is prohibited in these areas, the regulations provide the 
BLM authority and responsibility to evaluate individual motorized access requests. 


Attachment | 
Posted on Tue, Jan. 24, 2006 


UNHAPPY TRAILS 

Bikers, hikers and equestrians at odds over Fort Ord land 

By SUKHJIT PUREWAL 

Herald Staff Writer 

Truth be told, encountering a pile of horse manure can be, well, gross. 


Then again, a revved-up mountain biker coming full-throttle at you and your animal may be worse, 
depending on your vantage point. 


Such are the realities that greet bikers, hikers and equestrians who share the 86 miles of roads and trails on 
Fort Ord, a swath of open land between Seaside and Salinas. 


Lately, the discontent seems to have multiplied on the Fort Ord property, owned by the Bureau of Land 
Management. Hikers, bikers and equestrians have gone public with their frustrations and in some cases, 
animosity toward one another. 


News of a planned equestrian park on adjacent property and an equestrian event in November that some say 
did unnecessary damage to the trails has unnerved a number of regular users. 


Gordon Smith, an avid hiker, uses his camera to chronicle the erosion damage by horses, comparing them 
to "mechanical rototillers." But he is just as critical of the mountain bikers who he says tear up the trails 
with their knobby tires. 

Talk with Eric Morgan and he'll tell you everyone who uses the trails shares the blame for erosion. On a 
morning after a rainstorm, Morgan points to evidence of horse, bike and even dog tracks along trail 38. A 


massive gully interrupts this trail and will force its closure for rehabilitation and rerouting. 


The Bureau of Land Management spends $50,000 annually repairing and rerouting trails. 
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Even Smith and his dog Toby could be blamed for soil particle detachment, the first step in erosion. 
Morgan, Fort Ord manager for the Bureau of Land Management, said hiker footprints can scuff away soil 
crusts. 


The horse-riding community, meanwhile, is peeved at what they say is anti-horse prejudice. Equestrians 
say they are being singled out because their hobby has earned them the label "elitist." But that's wrong, said 
Margaret Leighton. Most of the people who ride on the trails are average Joes, Leighton said, and besides, 
equestrians make up only a small number of users on the Fort Ord trails. 


She added, "I don't know any equestrian who doesn't care about the 
trails and the environment." 


Leighton is correct about the figures. Equestrians make up about 10 percent of the 75,000 people who visit 
the trails annually. 


Another 40 percent are mountain bikers. Pedestrians make up the largest group, according to figures 
tracked by the Bureau. 


Those figures are likely to change once the 340-acre Monterey Horse Park is built next door, between 
Eighth Avenue and CSU-Monterey Bay. 


And that's got a lot of trail users worried. Don Barkofsky, a mountain 
biker, said he fears the damage an increased number of horse riders will have on the trials. 


Bob Enea, vice president of the horse park's board of directors, said he can't say whether there will be more 
horse riders on the trails once the park is built. But there will be more sanctioned endurance competitions 


on the trails with the addition of the horse park, he said. 


He described the present dispute blaming horse riders as a "misplaced protest." Heavy Army vehicles were 
frequently out on the trail sites, Enea said, but there was no outcry then. 


As it is, horse riders have their own troubles with the mountain bikers. 
For one thing, some trail users say bikers are just plain rude. 


Equestrians say because horses have a tendency to scare easily, some make it a point to greet bikers as a 
way of defuse the situation and to help their horses relax. 


But in return, the mountain bikers often scowl, complained Leighton. Barkofsky said neither he nor anyone 
he knows has been rude to an equestrian. Nor does he have anything against equestrians. But he said he 
would prefer they not use the narrow trails, so as not to "pulverize the soil," which he said riders in 
November's equestrian event did. 


Equestrian Barbara Simmons dismisses such a suggestion, saying the 
Bureau of Land Management knows which trails equestrians should be allowed to use and not use. 


And despite all that has been made of November's equestrian event, the Bureau of Land Management's 
Morgan said all the trails were back to their original form two weeks later. 


Groups that use the trails for organized events such as the Sea Otter Classic or November's equestrian event 
agree to leave the trails just as they were found or to pay the Bureau of Land Management to repair them. 


None of this back-and-forth is anything new to Morgan. He and his staff have been fielding an increasing 
number of complaints as trail use has climbed. 
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The Bureau of Land Management is charged with overseeing 7,200 acres of Fort Ord. The agency will also 
take ownership of another 8,000 acres once the site is cleared for transfer by the Army. 


In addition to caring for the land, the Bureau of Land Management looks out for the endangered and 
threatened species that thrive on the former Army base. The trails serve a second purpose in that they help 
ensure the public doesn't go trampling over flora and fauna. 


And while equestrians and bike riders complain they've already been squeezed off other properties, Morgan 
senses an unspoken fear may be seeping to the surface at Fort Ord. Long-forestalled development plans the 
former Army base are coming into focus and people seem to be worried about how the development will 
affect the 86 miles of trails. 


Conflicts between the users have been manageable, Morgan said. He worries what's going to happen if the 
user-group ratios change or if the number of visitors increases. It is unknown what the addition of the horse 
park will mean to the trails, but Morgan concedes it could be a problem if visitor use of the trails increases. 


Enea said once the horse park opens it's going to be important to have dialogue among all trail users, as the 
Bureau of Land Management biker and horse rider patrols had done in the past. 


"I really don't see any other way of handling it. It's a public area," Enea said. "I don't think anybody has 
dibs on the trails." 


For now, Morgan offered a late New Year's resolution which he hopes everyone who uses the trails will 
reflect on before heading out: 


"I will avoid using trails that are wet. Use only authorized trials. Stay off trails that are closed for repair. Be 
courteous of all trail users." 


Comments and referenced newsprint article noted. 
18. Donna Burych 
a. Special Designations, ACEC 


The rich floristic areas should be designated as Areas of Critical Environmental Concern (ACEC). I 
support Alt B ACEC designations, but also please include Laguna Creek/ Mountain and Griswold 
Canyon/ridge top in ACECs as these areas have very rich floras. 


] am very concerned that ACEC's are left open to development and disturbance that will seriously despoil 
their scenic qualities and Spread non-native weeds into them. Exclude mineral, oil and gas leasing, wind 
energy development and road building from ACEC areas. And if there is cattle grazing it must be very 
limited and monitored so that the plants are not overgrazed and degraded. 


RESPONSE: 


ACEC designation for Laguna Mountain was not considered in the range of alternatives for the Hollister 
Field Office Draft RMP for the Southern Diablo Mountain Range and Central Coast of California because 
the only public use in this area consists of annual foot traffic for hunting and other less frequent non- 
motorized recreation activities. Riparian habitat, serpentine soils, and the associated endemic plant species 
would be protected under the Proposed Plan by limiting allowable uses to non-motorized and mechanized 
recreation, and other management actions included under the goals and objectives for water, soils, and 
biological resources (vegetation, wildlife habitat, and special status species). Therefore, special 
management through ACEC designation would not be required to protect these resources. Otherwise, refer 
to MR-ACEC-1. 


b. Rangeland Resources 
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The grazing section needs much more work. How can the grazing levels be nearly doubled when it is 
obvious that much of the area shows signs of overgrazing now (monotonous non-native grasslands, chewed 
up shrubs and barren seasonal streambanks). The grazing program needs much more monitoring and 
restrictions to prevent overgrazing and allow the plant diversity to increase. 


RESPONSE: 
Refer to MR-GRAZING-1 and MR-GRAZING-2. 


d, Recreation, Visitor Use 


Target shooting needs to be prohibited at areas of recreational use such as Laguna Mountain, Griswold 
Canyon, Coalinga Mineral Springs and Fort Ord. Do not expand OHV use to new areas. Both OHV use 
and shooting greatly limit my desire to hike on BLM lands and create a sense of lawlessness that should not 
be limiting the larger public's enjoyment of these lands. The BLM will need more ranger patrol as public 
use increases. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, firearms use would be prohibited on Fort Ord public lands. BLM would 
establish a target shooting area at Coalinga Mineral Springs to concentrate firearms use into an 
appropriate area, which would reduce conflicts between visitors and increase public safety by clearly 
identifying target shooting areas. BLM would also increase ranger patrol as public use increases. 


d. Vegetation Resources 


I also support protection of mature old growth oak and juniper woodlands. Even when dead these trees 
provide valuable habitat and scenic values. Permits must be required for removal of large dead trees and 
wood cutting of old growth oaks and junipers should be prohibited. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would issue woodcutting permits on a case-by-case basis, and only allow 
commercial harvesting consistent with resource management goals and objectives to control the spread of 
disease, invasive, non-native species, and reduce the risk of catastrophic fire 


e. Invasive/Noxious Weeds 


I also support a vigorous noxious/invasive weed IPM management plan such as in Alternative B. 
Monitoring for arrival and spread of invasive weeds is very important in areas of sensitive plant species and 
communities. 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 
i Special Status Plant Species 


In addition to special status plant protection the BLM should also identify areas that have a rich abundance 
of native plants and maintain their health by controlling grazing and protecting the areas from disturbing 
development. The best way to prevent degradation of undisturbed areas is to prevent disturbance. 
Mitigation just can not prevent degradation of an area. 

RESPONSE: Comments noted. 


g. Visual Resources 
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I am also concerned about the loss of the pristine vistas presently existing over most of the RMP lands. 
Wind energy and oil/gas leasing will leave scars on the landscape. The DRMP needs to analyze the visual 
impacts from recreational areas of any energy/mineral developments and allow for public input on siting of 
such developments or power line corridors. 


RESPONSE: 


The Draft and Final EIS analyze visual resource management at a level that is appropriate at the resource 
management plan level. 


h. Inventory/Baseline Conditions 


The DRMP does not give any idea as to how much of the proposed mitigations could possibly be funded. 
Without such knowledge the long term cumulative impacts can not be known. There needs to be more 
presentation of what biologic resources are present to understand the baseline conditions. The plan relies 
heavily on a piecemeal approach of "mitigating" for disturbance while allowing virtually the entire area 
open to development ranging from wind energy to oil and gas leasing to doubled grazing intensity. Without 
a comprehensive knowledge of and rating of quality of all the sensitive resources, developments can not be 
rationally located in the least sensitive areas. The DRMP needs to be reworked and reissued for comments 
with more adequate description of current conditions and more analysis of impacts. Allowing the whole 
area to be essentially open to development is the wrong approach to take to protect the scenic and very 
diverse lands of your management area which I hope to continue to enjoy. 


RESPONSE: 

Refer to MR-RMP-1, MR-RMP-2, MR-EIS-1, and MR-DATA-1. 
19. Philomene R. Smith 

a. Overall Vision (Section 1.8) 


The Southern Diablo Mountain Range and Central Coast of California are adding more and more people 
each day. These areas are NOT adding natural, cultural, and open spaces; what exists now is it. 


In particular, the Fort Ord BLM properties are completely surrounded by highly developed and developing 
properties. Perhaps its relatively small size dooms it to be an urbanized park, perhaps not. 


As described in Section 2.1 (Overview of Alternatives), Alt. C does not appear to support, especially at Fort 
Ord, the overall vision. 


RESPONSE: 


The range of alternatives presented in the Draft RMP/EIS all support the overall vision presented in 
Section 1.8. 


b. Water Resources 

(Page 2-8, Section 2.4.3.4) WAT-B2 is preferred and critical in an area of limited and degraded water 
sources; what is needed is to ensure water “for functioning, healthy, riparian and upland systems.” Page 
3.3-6 states that, “Fort Ord...supplies a substantial amount of total recharge to the basin.” 


RESPONSE: 


The suggested edits have been incorporated into the Proposed RMP. 
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Cc. Vegetation Resources 


(Pages 2-10 & 2-11) VEG-B7 and VEG-CS; The references to a BLM (and California State list) are too 
vague, the Cal IPC list is more appropriate, comprehensive and timely. 

Comment noted: include in response brief mention that the CAL-IPC weed list AND CDFA are being 
combined for use by BLM for the final EIS. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan (VEG-C5), BLM would prioritize noxious or invasive weed treatment in 
accordance with BLM's policy of early detection, rapid response. Priority noxious or invasive weed 
species identified for treatment will be based on the California Department of Food and Agriculture, 
Division of Plant Industry, Pest Ratings of Noxious Weed Species and/or the California Invasive Plant 
Council Invasive Plant list. 


d. Wildlife Habitat 


(Page 2-14) HAB-B1 and HAB-C1; Surrounding development (people) have appropriated all of the best 
water sources; wildlife need access which HAB-C1 could provide. 


RESPONSE: Comment noted. 

HAB-B6 addresses the inevitable dumping of domestic animals when surrounded by developed lands. 
RESPONSE: 

HAB-B6 has been incorporated into the Proposed RMP and Final EIS. 

e Recreation Resources 


(Page 2-27) REC-USE B-1, B-2, B-4, B-5 (how annual visits are counted needs to be clearly described and 
replicatable), B-6, B-7 (with some limited fishing in one or two of the people-made ponds near the 
perimeters) and B-8 appear to best support the BLM vision. REC-USE C-8 and C-9 would not. 


RESPONSE: 


The Proposed RMP and Final EIS describes how annual visitor data is collected on Fort Ord public lands 
in Section 3.8.4.2. Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would evaluate appropriate recreational fishing areas 
on Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies lands, if acquired, in consultation with the CDFG and FWS 
through activity level SRMA and ACEC planning. In the interim, access to potential fishing areas would be 
restricted to prevent adverse impacts to special status species (REC-USE-C7). Also, REC-USE-C9 has 
been deleted from the Proposed Plan, and BLM would prohibit firearms use on Fort Ord public lands 
(REC-USE-CS8). 


(Page 2-33) REC-VIS-C3: is redundant to the availability of existing and planned camping facilities 
surrounding Ft. Ord: Toro County Park, California State Parks, and the Army campground north of 
Watkins Gate Road, and Laguna Seca Raceway. These four camping areas have room to expand and have 
the added advantage of being perimeter sites that maintain the integrity of the interior wildlands of BLM Ft. 
Ord. 


RESPONSE: 
Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would not authorize dispersed camping on BLM public lands in the 


Central Coast Management Area as there are ample opportunities for recreational camping in the 
surrounding region. 
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(Page 2-34) REC-VIS-C6: BLM Ft. Ord is simply too small and too surrounded on all sides with an 
increasingly high urbanized population to allow for even a modicum of opportunities for solitude under this 
action. 


RESPONSE: 


REC-VIS-C6 proposes to gather visitor use data on Fort Ord public lands so that BLM can develop a 
visitor use allocation system that would allow for moderate growth in annual visitor use and maintain 
opportunities for solitude. 


(Page 2-35) REC-INT-COM-3 : This should read « Cooperate with adjacent property landowners on land 
management activities to the extent possible.” Ft. Ord has a lengthy boundary with the Monterey County 
Parks Laguna Raceway site; it’s obvious there needs to be communication and cooperation at the highest 
levels among and between all neighbors, private or public. 


RESPONSE: 

REC-INT-COM3 is an areawide management action that emphasizes cooperation with private landowners 
to the extent possible. Likewise, on Fort Ord public lands, BLM would cooperate with all neighbors, 
private or public, to the extent possible. 

f. Special Designations 

(Page 2-43) ACEC-B1: this management action best fits the overall vision. ACEC-C2 does not protect 
unique cultural resources, including historic native uses. These latter two provide an extra “flavor” to BLM 
Ft. Ord and occur most infrequently in the surrounding parks and urbanized areas. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would designate ACEC’s in the Panoche-Coalinga expansion area, 
Joaquin Rocks, and Coast Dairies (if acquired) for cultural resources protection. 


g. Energy and Minerals 

(Page 2-62, 2-63) ENERG-COMS and ENERG-B3: These actions are preferred, as again, Ft. Ord is simply 
too small and too surrounded by a highly urbanized area to allow for mineral location and wind 
development. 

RESPONSE: 

Under the Proposed Plan, Fort Ord public lands would be closed to salable and locatable mineral entry; a 
No Surface Occupancy stipulation would be required for all leasable minerals; and Fort Ord public lands 
would be an exclusion area for wind energy development. 


h. Cultural Resources 


(Page 2-67) CULT-C1 to C4: Working in coordination with tribal communities is positive; physically 
protecting known archaeological sites is a minimum, as is not resorting to site/artifact relocation. 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 


1. Social and Economic Conditions 
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(Page 2-71) SOCEC-B1, B2: Again, due to small size and urban pressure, Ft. Ord is only suitable, if that, 
for commodity production consistent with goals and objectives to protect natural resources. Sustainable 
tourism, production and industry are secondary, if that, values. 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 
KX Lands and Realty 


(Page 2-79) LTEN-C2: Acquire and retain is preferred, not sale, exchange, or patent. The surrounding area 
is already being intensively developed. 


(Page 2-82) LUSE-B1 and B2: These actions are consistent with BLM’s overall vision. LUSE-C1 and C2 
are part of commercial operations and there are ample opportunities to augment existing commercial sites 
and towers on the adjoining Laguna Seca Raceway Monterey County Park land. 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 

k. Affected Environment 

(Page 3.6-14) Makes the case for strong raptor protection. 

RESPONSE: 

The Proposed RMP and FEIS has been revised to limit disturbance, within a distance of up to 0.5 miles of 
special status raptors during courtship, nest building, incubation and fledging periods. Disturbance to 
other raptor species would be limited during critical periods of their reproductive cycle on a case-by-case 


basis. 


(Page 3.8-2) Addresses fees for maintaining recreation facilities and protecting resources. Along with an 
adequate system to register use, fees should be collected. 


RESPONSE: 


Comment noted. BLM maintains the authority to implement user fees under the Federal Lands Recreation 
Enhancement Act. 


(Page 3.8-4) Ft. Ord is simply too small and already too intensively used to allow for hunting (except for 
control of pigs) and target shooting. 


RESPONSE: 
Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would prohibit firearms use on Fort Ord public lands (REC-USE-C8). 


(Page 3.9-1) Fort Ord should have a Visual Resource Class I; the surrounding areas have been or will be 
urbanized. 


RESPONSE: 


Currently, Fort Ord public lands and the Coast Dairies property contain features that would not meet the 
criteria for VRM Class I without substantial mitigation and/or relocation of roads and utilities. As a result, 
BLM determined that the VRM Class II designation is appropriate to meet the goals and objectives for the 
Central Coast Management Area. 


(Page 3.12-3) The reference to Figure 16 in Appendix for areas of high wind potential should read Figure 
17. The colored wind speed areas appear to be lacking. 
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RESPONSE: 
The suggested edits have been incorporated into the Proposed RMP and FEIS. 


(Page 3.13-1) Discusses the important need to protect archaeological sites from any damage or 
infringement. 


(Page 3.15-6) Describes the heavy bicycle use at Fort Ord and at Toro County Park. This suggests the need 
and reason for management level cooperation and coordination at both of these areas. 


(Page 4-3) The overall assumption that the approved RMP would be in effect for 15 to 20 years should be 
changed to 10 to 15 years. 


With the massive loss of surrounding undeveloped “wild lands” at Ft. Ord to urban growth and intensive 
use, much to occur within 5 years, current optimistic intentions about maintaining and improving natural, 
cultural and open space values....for current and future generations may not survive. 


RESPONSE: 


Comments noted. BLM assumes that funding and personnel would be sufficient to support the overall vision 
of the Proposed Plan, and the approved RMP would be in effect for 10 to 15 years. 


EDIT: (Page 4-3) The overall assumption that the approved RMP would be in effect for 15 to 20 years 
should be changed to 10 to 15 years. 


20. T. Charles Moore 
a. Planning Criteria 


Conservation (land and wildlife) should be made the highest priority to preserve this unique location and its 
wildlife for future generations. 


Conservation oriented land use decisions now, before it is too late, will result in long term balanced 
management at Fort Ord, given that thousands of new homes and heavily used facilities like the equestrian 
village are planned to be built along BLM boundaries and will place immense pressure on BLM lands. 
There are many other issues and details, such as the future possible need to regulate maximum daily use 
from the equestrian center, that can readily be resolved if land and wildlife conservation and compatible 
uses are Clearly defined as the top two priorities. 

RESPONSE: Comments noted. 


b. Recreation, Allowable Uses 


Recreation and other uses (e.g. research etc.) that are consistent with conservation goals are very important 
but should always be the second priority. 


There are many public use opportunities that meet this goal. Examples are on-trail hiking, biking, 
horseback riding, nature study, wildlife viewing, guided interpretation, restoration and study activities, 
public education, special events like Public Lands Day, etc. 


There are abundant opportunities for all other types of recreation at nearby locations such as the state beach 
parks (including Ft. Ord), Toro Park, freshwater lake and stream fishing, race tracks, ORV parks, state 
lands for hunting and shooting and a wide variety of camping choices, etc. 
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The following activities in the Preferred Alternative should not be allowed: hunting, target shooting, 
camping, off trail hiking, (and riding), fishing, motorized vehicles, oil and gas leasing, mining, etc. to avoid 
these activities having severe impacts on everything ranging from effects of noise pollution on wildlife and 
visitor experience to rapid Wildland degradation due to habitat fragmentation, erosion, pollution, and other 
forms of disturbance. 


Although the Draft RMP/EIS does not adequately address the impacts of these kinds of activities, it is quite 
clear from related past experience that they will be significant and severe. BLM will not have the staff and 
funding resources to deal with them even if they were otherwise acceptable, which they are not. 


RESPONSE: 


Comments noted. BLM assumes that funding and personnel would be sufficient to support the overall vision 
of the Proposed Plan. 


b; Recreation, Visitor Use 

I strongly recommend that BLM consult with the Mid-Peninsula Regional Open Space District (MROSD, 
Los Altos, CA www.openspace.org) to learn how they have successfully and safely dealt with the diverse 
needs of hikers, bikers, horse riders, and dog owners from adjacent major population centers. 

The Santa Clara County Open Space Authority, East Bay Regional Parks, and other large open space 
districts in the San Francisco Bay Area probably have much practical experience and information on how 
to successfully manage “natural wildlands” for diverse users and goals in the major urban areas of Central 
Coastal California. 

Organize a symposium? 

RESPONSE: Comments noted. 

d. Invasive Species & Adaptive Management 

Public use management should include policies, procedures, and resources for preventing and controlling 
invasive species (flora & fauna), trail and other forms of use damage, unauthorized trails and uses, other 
conflicts, etc. 

Since it is not possible to cover every contingency in the RMP, I would urge that explicit provisions be 
made to provide for adaptive management and future impact evaluations of controversial proposals, such as 
uses of biologically sensitive areas like vernal pool meadows, or unforeseen events like parasites and 
diseases from the dumping of fish and bait in ponds, etc. 

RESPONSE: 

Comments noted. Refer to MR-RMP-1 and MR-RMP-2. 


c. Transportation 


Wet season closures of critical trails, such as Guidott Road, to prevent difficult to repair damage is one key 
management tool used by other agencies that needs to be implemented at Fort Ord. 


RESPONSE: 
Under the Proposed Plan (SOIL-COM3 and TRANS-C3), BLM would close roads and trails to public use 


during periods of extreme wet weather in areas where sustained public use may compromise the integrity 
of the road or trail surface. 
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21. - Robert Hale 
a. Rangeland Resources 


While well managed grazing can enhance the values of plant communities, I have observed signs of 
overgrazing such as stunted shrubs and barren seasonal streams and monotonous non-native grasslands. 
Browsing of shrubs indicates overgrazing of the herb forage. The Rangeland section in Chapter 3 indicates 
that grazing is not the cause of any allotment failing grazing standards. I| find this hard to believe. I request 
that more quantitative evaluations of grazing impacts be conducted with impacts on shrub, native plant 
diversity and riparian emphasized. 


RESPONSE: Refer to MR-GRAZING-2 


The preferred alternative increases grazing intensity dramatically without any analysis that the land can 
supply this amount of forage nor still expect to meet rangeland standards. The impacts of such an increase 
in intensity need to be more quantitatively described. It is stated that the current 23,171 AUM is not fully 
used. What is the average grazing utilization in recent years? The preferred alternative will more than 
double the grazing to 45,695 AUM with a 30 percent increase in acreage. Simple math yield at least a 50% 
increase in average grazing intensity. 


I request that the preferred alternative at least freeze the current intensity of grazing (overall AUM/acre 
rate) until adequate studies of the baseline condition and areas of sensitive plants and communities are 
known. 


RESPONSE: Refer to MR-GRAZING-1. 


Alternative B grazing at Fort Ord could allow continued sheep grazing as this is apparently well managed 
and benefiting the environment. 


I oppose mechanical modification of jumper/shrub lands to increase livestock forage and the RMP does not 
address the impacts on vegetation diversity, nongame wildlife and spread of invasive plants such 
modifications would produce. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would use prescribed fire, fuels management, and grazing-as-a-tool to 
support the vegetation management goals and objectives. BLM has not proposed to use mechanical 
conversions of juniper woodlands for grazing. 


Exclude grazing from ACECs until baseline knowledge of sensitive plant species is known and to 
determine level of recovery of native plants with a removal of grazing. 


RESPONSE: Refer to MR-GRAZING-2 
b. Planning Criteria, Inventory/Baseline Conditions 


Proper land use decisions are based upon knowledge of conditions. Sections in Chapter 3 provide 
essentially no information about the distribution and abundance of special status plants and communities. 
The RMP lands comprise many areas of diverse plants and the priority should be to identify those such as 
native perennial grasslands, rich floristic diversity; Valley, blue, and Alvord oak and juniper woodlands, 
that have the least impacts from non-native plant species. 


The RMP relies upon mitigating by avoiding, if possible, sensitive resources when encountered. This 
piecemeal approach is not the way the RMP should work. The RMP should focus initially on completing 
the baseline inventory of sensitive species and communities, and levels of grazing impacts over the entire 
RMP area. Then once there is adequate knowledge prioritize activities such as energy development and 
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grazing to areas that will have the least impact. Again, I emphasize the need for the RMP to complete 
inventory of sensitive resources as the highest priority. 


The cumulative impacts discussions are inadequate without a more complete knowledge of baseline 
conditions which are still inadequate with regards to most of the special status species. 


In general the lack of data presented for baseline resource condition and the rather vague analysis of 
impacts in chapter 4 which just seem to restate elements of the preferred alternative make it hard to figure 
out what the impacts of the preferred alternative would be. I request that the BLM complete more analysis 
and circulate a revised draft RMP/EIS with more refinement to the preferred alternative action. 


RESPONSE: Refer to MR-RMP-1, MR-EIS-1, and MR-DATA-1. 
gi Realty and Lands 


I support the acquisition of parcels that contain sensitive plants and potential habitats. However, before 
disposition of lands a thorough survey for special status plants, high diversity of native species and 
communities must be conducted to ensure high quality areas are not exchanged or sold off. 


RESPONSE: 


BLM Manual 6840 requires the BLM ensure that an action will not adversely affect the likelihood of 
recovery of any Federally-listed or candidate special status species under the Endangered Species Act 
(ESA). It also requires that BLM retain in Federal ownership all habitats essential for the survival or 
recovery of Federally-listed or candidate species, including habitat used historically by these species. 
Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would conduct a survey for special status species on lands being 
considered for disposal. In most cases, it is unlikely that a parcel containing one of these species would be 
disposed of, because a population of a species in this category is likely to prove important to the 
conservation and recovery of the species. If; however, it can be reasonably shown that the exchange will 
not adversely affect the species’ recovery or may even benefit the species in questions (where, for example, 
BLM may exchange away a population of a particular species in order to obtain a larger or somehow 
better population of the same species), the exchange could proceed. This, however, would be only after 
formal consultation (for listed species) or conference (for candidate species) with FWS/NMFS. 


d. Special Designations, ACEC 
FE The Panoche Hills ACEC should be expanded to include the entire WSA’s. 
RESPONSE: 


While there is some overlap between the proposed Panoche-Coalinga ACEC expansion and the Panoche 
Hills North and South WSAs, BLM has determined that the wilderness study area designation provides 
adequate protection for the values identified in the ACEC. 


pe Laguna Mountain/Creek — I support an ACEC here to enhance protection for the healthy riparian 
system of the perennial Laguna Creek and the surrounding slopes that include serpentine endemic 
plants such as Clarkia breweri, Phacelia breweri, and Arabis breweri. 


RESPONSE: 


ACEC designation for Laguna Mountain was not considered in the range of alternatives for the Hollister 
Field Office Draft RMP for the Southern Diablo Mountain Range and Central Coast of California because 
the only public use in this area consists of annual foot traffic for hunting and other less frequent non- 
motorized recreation activities. Riparian habitat, serpentine soils, and the associated endemic plant species 
would be protected under the Proposed Plan by limiting allowable uses to non-motorized and mechanized 
recreation, and other management actions included under the goals and objectives for water, soils, and 
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biological resources (vegetation, wildlife habitat, and special status species). Therefore, special 
management through ACEC designation would not be required to protect these resources. 


3. Griswold Hills/Canyon — This would be the parcel that includes the slope and ridegetop accessible 
by the trail access and the slopes down into Griswold Canyon to the east of the road. The lowlands 
host the special status plants Madia radiata and Hemizonia halliana and the slopes and hilltop 
support a robust flora including lush Calochortus clavatus, delphinium and Fritilaria agrestis 
displays and a unique dwarf scrub oak forest which may be Quercus john-tuckeri. The lands are 
very steep and fragile erosion so a higher protection from uses afforded by ACECs is important. 


RESPONSE: 


ACEC designation for Griswold Hills/Canyon was not considered in the range of alternatives for the 
Hollister Field Office Draft RMP for the Southern Diablo Mountain Range and Central Coast of California 
because the only public use in this area consists of hunting and other less frequent non-motorized 
recreation activities. The associated endemic plant species would be protected under the Proposed Plan by 
limiting allowable uses to non-motorized and mechanized recreation, and other management actions 
included under the goals and objectives for water, soils, and biological resources (vegetation, wildlife 
habitat, and special status species). Therefore, special management through ACEC designation would not 
be required to protect these resources. 


4. Management of ACEC designated for paleontological and biological reasons must be for the 
enhancement and preservation of those resources. Grazing needs to be more regulated than other 
lands and used to support plant diversity. Additional disturbance such as OHV use, new roads, oil 
and gas leasing, mineral and wind energy development need to be excluded with such activities 
steered to nearby non-ACEC lands. 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 
ex Special Designations, RNA 


Joaquin Rocks RNA — 7300 acres RNA for the outstanding values of pothole vernal pools supporting 
endangered shrimp populations and preservation of the unique geological, cultural, and healthy flora and 
raptor nesting sites of the area. 


Monvero Dunes RNA — Remarkable outstanding disjunct desert flora and geological feature on the edge of 
the Central Valley. 


;; Special Status Plant Species 


What is the meaning of BLM Managed as listed in Table 3.6-1? CNPS has complied authoritative lists or 
rare plants of California. The CNPS List 1B plants have been used by the BLM and recognized by the State 
of California as plants rare and qualifying for candidates for listing. The Special Status Species List needs 
to include all the CNPS List 1B plants potentially occurring on the RMP lands. You should ask the botanist 
to research the CNPS lists and consult the CNDDB and herbaria records to identify the potential plants. 


Further as the plan will be valid for 20 years and proposes to allow increased grazing and energy 
development then CNPS List 4 species need to be listed in the RMP as Species of Concern. List 4 species 
are plants of limited distribution and uncertain abundance. Again the 2004 FEIS for CCMA listed CNPS 
List 4 species as Species of Concern to be monitored for further changes in condition. 


Appendix E is not complete. There needs to be a discussion for each special status plant species. Some are 
also very unlikely to occur in the plan area. 
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The RMP needs to recognize special status communities and protect them as special status plants would be 
protected. Such examples would be native perennial grasslands, areas of very high floristic diversity, alkali 
scrub, Valley and Alvord oak populations, and old growth juniper or old growth oak woodlands. 


RESPONSE: 


The special status species list in Chapter 3 and Appendix E of the Proposed Plan and FEIS has been 
revised to distinguish between plant and animal species listed under the Endangered Species Act, the 
California Endangered Species Act, and those listed by the California Native Plant Society. 


g. Special Status Animal Species 


Ensure that all sensitive animals are considered when monitoring and mitigating activities. Setbacks in 
HAB-C3 must be variable dependent on species and determined with consultation with USFWS. Setbacks 
are also dependent of the activity as OHV usage needs greater separation than passive hiking. 


RESPONSE: 


The Proposed RMP and FEIS has been revised to limit disturbance, within a distance of up to 0.5 miles of 
special status raptors during courtship, nest building, incubation and fledging periods. Disturbance to 
other raptor species would be limited during critical periods of their reproductive cycle on a case-by-case 
basis. BLM would conduct site-specific environmental reviews during activity level or project level 
planning that would identify potential impacts to special status species and other elements of the human 
environment. Pursuant to the Endangered Species Act, BLM would consult with USFWS on activities that 
have the potential to impact special status species in order to aid the recovery of these species. 


Game species should not be considered with equal emphasis for actions as non-game species. Actually, 
sensitive species habitat needs to be protected from some game species such as feral pigs. So SSS-Cl 
should clarify protection of non-game species habitat from disturbing game species. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, SSS-C1 would require BLM to maintain, restore, or enhance special status 
species habitat. The Draft RMP. statement that equal emphasis would be given to game and non-game 
species was made in error because all special status species are technically non-game species which the 
law accords a higher level of protection than game species. 


h. Energy Development 


I request that all ACEC, RNA, or WSA areas be closed to mineral, oil and gas leasing and wind energy 
development and new road construction. If special status species are present or special communities are 
present, then the disturbance associated with development activities presents a serious threat from erosion, 
and introduced non-native plants. Noxious and invasive plants are extremely difficult to stop no matter how 
much “mitigation” is proposed. The RMP must recognize that intact environments of native plants are best 
protected by avoidance of disturbance. 


RESPONSE: Refer to MR-ACEC-1. 

i. Noxious/Invasive Weeds 

I strongly support the aggressive Alternative B IPM program. These weeds pose the greatest long term 
threat to the health of the native ecosystems. The analysis of impacts for energy/transportation do not 


adequately consider the likely associated spread of noxious/invasive weeds with such disturbing 
developments. The spread of non-native invasive plants is a significant impact that must be addressed. 
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The preferred alternative (VEG-C5) must draw upon all available weed lists such as BLM, State of 
California, CalIPC, and county weed management areas. 


The preferred alternative should institute a program to monitor for non-native plants populations that are 
increasing in abundance and acting invasively towards nearby habitats and treat these as noxious weeds. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan (VEG-C6), BLM would expand the use of an Integrated Pest Management 
program to prevent the introduction and proliferation of noxious and invasive weeds on 10,000 acres 
within 10 years throughout the resource area; and the Hollister Field Office would prioritize noxious or 
invasive weed treatment in accordance with BLM's policy of early detection, rapid response based on the 
California Department of Food and Agriculture, Division of Plant Industry, Pest Ratings of Noxious Weed 
Species and/or the California Invasive Plant Council Invasive Plant list (VEG-C5). 


The Draft and Final EIS analyze impacts from noxious and invasive weeds at a scale that is appropriate at 
the resource management plan level. 


sf Fire Management 


I support Alt. B as the most appropriate use for prescribed burns as it emphasizes enhancement of natural 
diversity. I would not support the use of frequent fires to convert shrubland into grazing lands. Re- 
vegetation following fires if necessary should be in kind. Areas that had dominant non-native grasslands 
can be restored with similar non-native seed. Areas that were dominantly native should be restored with 
local native seeds. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would use prescribed fire, fuels management, and grazing-as-a-tool to 
support the vegetation management goals and objectives. BLM has not proposed to use mechanical 
conversions of juniper woodlands for grazing. 


Dry season closures should be used to restrict access to more remote parcels such as the Panoche Hills to 
prevent fires associated with vehicular access and activities. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would limit vehicle use in the Panoche/Tumey and Griswold Hills to four- 
wheel drive street legal vehicles on designated routes from the beginning of upland game season to April 
15 to prevent fires associated with vehicular access and activities. 


k. Vegetation Resources 

Re-vegetation — for restoration and mitigation purposes locally obtained native seeds should be first priority 
unless the area is surrounded by naturalized non-native grasslands (VEG-C1) where the local non-native 
naturalized grass species should be identified and may be used. 

RESPONSE: 

Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would emphasize the use of native species and local genotypes for 
restoration and rehabilitation activities. BLM would only allow the use of temporary non-native, non- 


invasive species due to scheduling and/or funding constraints. All restoration and rehabilitation activities 
would be reviewed and approved by qualified resource specialists. 
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Removal of sensitive plant species and other vegetation from the habitat of sensitive plant species needs to 
require a permit and review by botanist (VEG-C7). Removal of sensitive plants should be limited to 
collection for seed gathering purposes only. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would prohibit the collection of species status species, except for 
authorized restoration projects, BLM permitted scientific research, or for Native American traditional 
practices. Regardless, BLM would consult with USFWS prior to permitting activities or authorizing any 
projects that have the potential to impact special status species. 


Wood Cutting — Since old snags provide valuable habitat the RMP should require permits for removing 
large dead trees. Old growth juniper and oak trees are irreplaceable components of the environment and the 
RMP should prohibit removal of love old growth trees and junipers. 


Old growth communities need to be maintained as old growth communities, though old growth tan oaks on 
Coast Dairies that have sudden oak death could be harvested. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan (VEG-COM1), BLM would issue woodcutting permits on a case-by-case basis; 
and only allow commercial harvesting consistent with resource management goals and objectives to 
control the spread of disease, invasive, non-native species, and reduce the risk of catastrophic fire. 


l. Recreation 


Do not establish any additional areas for motorized OHV recreation. Opening new areas without additional 
staff or resources to monitor and enforce will introduce significant impacts on resources that have not been 
addressed. 


RESPONSE: 


The Proposed Plan would allow BLM to consider providing additional motorized recreation opportunities 
in the Williams Hill area, which would require a separate environmental review and consideration of the 
impacts to the human environment, including quiet, passive forms of recreation. Otherwise, this issue is 
outside the scope of the Proposed Plan. 


Wet season trail/road closures must apply to all BLM lands and include closure to mechanized (mountain 
bikes) recreation as rutting increases erosion problems dramatically. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would close roads and trails to public use during periods of extreme wet 
weather in areas where sustained public use may compromise the integrity of the road or trail surface 
(TRANS-C3). 


Mechanized use also requires monitoring of trails to ensure off trail and trail proliferation does not occur, 
especially at Fort Ord as such usage may impact native plants. Mechanized use should not be allowed on 
some narrow steep trails that traverse fragile rich botanical resources such as sensitive or species of concern 
plant populations. Such an example is the National Recreation Trail at Coalinga Mineral Springs — it 
crosses very steep scree like slopes rich with CNPS List 1B or 4 plants such as Streptanthus insignis and 
Emenanthe pendulifera rosea. 


RESPONSE: 
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Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would reclaim redundant road systems or roads that no longer serve their 
intended purpose, to protect sensitive resources, reduce sediment transport, and control erosion (TRANS- 
C1), and implement best management practices (BMPs) to reduce offsite water quality impacts from roads 
and trails that no longer serve their original purpose, or exceed state soil loss standards (TRANS-C2). 


Impacts from overnight use should be monitored for environmental damage with plan to designate camping 
areas or issue permits if restrictions are warranted. Joaquin Rocks would benefit from designating a 
camping site so the area neat the base of rocks does not become worn out. 


RESPONSE: Comments noted. 


Target shooting should in general be prohibited at areas with current and increasing passive recreational 
use, such as Laguna mountain/creek Griswold Canyon and Coalinga mineral springs. Target shooting could 
be also limited by season so as to be allowed when other passive recreational use is low. The impact of 
shooting and the litter of spent casings is very significant upon other users in that one fears for safety and 
feels a sense of lawlessness that reduces the number of people willing to passively recreate. Potential 
camping areas are often littered with broken glass and shell casings, reducing their appeal and new areas 
then need to be created. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, BLM would establish a target shooting area at Coalinga Mineral Springs to 
concentrate firearms use into an appropriate area, which would reduce conflicts between visitors and 
increase public safety by clearly identifying target shooting areas. BLM would also increase ranger patrol 
as public use increases. 


m. Fort Ord Specific Comments 


Off-trail hiking (REC-USE-C8) at Fort Ord should not be allowed in the zone where the vernal pools or 
good perennial grasslands are located as the biological resources are quite sensitive and the RMP does not 
address these impacts. To prevent damage to soil and soil crust formation, all off-trail activities should be 
discouraged through public education in all ACEC areas. 


RESPONSE: 


REC-USE-C8 has been removed from the Proposed RMP and FEIS. To prevent damage to soil and soil 
crust formation, BLM would discourage all off-trail activities through public education. 


Shooting/hunting (REC-USE-C8) at Fort Ord ACEC should not be included in the preferred alternative 
because of the heavy recreational use, nearby available public shooting range at Laguna Seca County Park 
and because of widespread impacts o noise that will propagate widely due to the high occurrences of strong 
temperature inversions ducting sounds long distances. None of these impacts on other recreational users are 
considered. 


RESPONSE: 

Under the Proposed Plan, firearms use would be prohibited on Fort Ord public lands. 

REC-USE-C4 allowing special motorized access to remote areas must be clarified to not allow OHV usage 
and limit access to paved and main dirt roads. I would support allowing permit access on paved roads to 
either the BLM office area or the area just west of Mudhen Lake. Such access would allow greater use of 
Fort Ord lands by more people who are now limited by access other than long walking on paved roads or 


bicycling. 


RESPONSE: 
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Comment noted. Proposals for motorized access into the Fort Ord Public Lands and Coast Dairies would 
be evaluated individually. While OHV recreation is prohibited in these areas, the regulations provide the 
BLM authority and responsibility to evaluate individual motorized access requests. 


The cumulative effects of large increase in population of communities bordering the Fort Ord lands are not 
addressed. Fort Ord lands will become heavily used for recreation so it is important to establish protective 
measures now and monitoring and closure protocols now. Proposed mineral and energy development will 
be quite incompatible with recreational and resource protection and should be prohibited as in all other 
ACECs. 


RESPONSE: 


Under the Proposed Plan, Fort Ord public lands would be closed to salable and locatable mineral entry; 
and a No Surface Occupancy stipulation would be required for all leasable minerals. 


The cumulative effects described in the Environmental Consequences chapter of the DRMP/DEIS are at a 
level of detail appropriate to the programmatic nature of the decisions being considered. More site- 
specific analysis occurs when site-specific project are being considered through future environmental 
analysis. 


n. Wilderness Values 


if The two Panoche WSAs should be merged by closing portions of the road dividing them (form 
cherrystem). This would provide better management and improve wilderness values. Prohibit new 
roads and,OHV usage in these areas. 


en The 19,000 acre Joaquin Rocks/Ridge area should be inventoried for wilderness values. It was 
acquired after the initial FLPMA wilderness review. At least the BLM should clearly identify it as 
an area possessing wilderness characteristics and manage it accordingly. Access to JR must be 
permitted to educate the public, and access must be restricted if monitoring indicates resource 
damage. 


oO. Implementation 

The preferred alternative needs to have realistic estimates of how much restoration, monitoring, law 
enforcement, trail maintenance, etc. will be possible given low to realistic budget estimates. The DRMP 
does contain many proactive measures and proposes mitigations for many activities, but what will happen 
if monies are not available to carry out these measures? 

RESPONSE: 

As identified in the Draft RMP (pg. 4-3), BLM assumes that funding and personnel would be sufficient to 


implement any of the alternatives. The same general assumptions were used in preparation of the Proposed 
Plan. 
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